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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO 

THE    SECOND    EDITION. 


OINCE  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition  of  Gallus  in 
^  an  English  form,  its  learned  author,  as  well  as  the 
veteran  Hermann  of  Leipsic,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his 
CJiaricles,  have  been  numbered  with  the  dead,  while  the 
irreparable  loss  thus  sustained  by  the  literary  world  was 
heightened  by  the  decease,  soon  after,  of  Orelli  at  Zurich. 

At  the  period  of  his  too  early  removal.  Professor 
Becker  was  engaged  in  collecting  the  materials  for  a 
second  improved  and  enlarged  edition  of  Gallfts :  the  task 
of  completing  which  was  consigned  to  Professor  Rein  of 
Eisenach,  and  the  deceased's  papers  placed  at  his  disposal. 
Besides  interweaving  in  the  work  these  posthumous  notes, 
the  new  editor  has  likewise  added  very  much  valuable 
matter  of  his  own,  correcting  errors  where  they  occurred, 
throwing  new  light  on  obscure  points  of  criticism  or  an- 
tiquarian knowledge,  and,  where  the  explanations  were 
too  brief,  giving  them  greater  development. 

He  has  further  adopted  the  plan  of  the  English  editor, 
whereby  the  Excursuses  were  thrown  together  at  the 
end,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  even  tenor  of  the 
narrative;  and  the  woodcuts  removed  from  the  end  to 
their  proper  place  in  the  body  of  the  text.  Much  matter 
has  also  been  extracted  from  the  notes  and  embodied  in 
the  Appendix.     These  changes  have  given  a  unity,  con- 
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secutiveness,  and  completeness  to  the  work  which  must 
materially  enhance  its  literary  value.  Indeed,  so  great 
have  been  the  alterations  and  additions,  and  there  has 
been  so  much  transposition  and  remodelling,  that  this 
English  edition  has  required  nearly  as  much  time  and 
labour  as  the  preceding  one. 

By  the  advice  of  friends  many  of  the  citations  have 
now  been  given  at  length. 

The  Excursus  on  the  Buhlerinnen  has  been  entirely 
omitted. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  first  edition  having  been 
for  some  time  exhausted,  in  order  to  lose  as  little  time 
as  possible,  the  proof-sheets  were,  by  the  kindness  of  the 
German  publisher,  forwarded  to  this  country  as  they 
issued  from  the  press.  The  editor  may  be  permitted  to 
observe,  in  conclusion,  that  he  is  glad  to  find  from  the 
extensive  circulation  of  Gallus  in  this  country  and  Ame- 
rica, as  well  as  from  the  opinions  of  the  press,  that  the 
praise  he  ventured  to  bestow  on  the  work  has  been  fully 
borne  out. 

Butghtox:  Mat/,  1849. 
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/CALLUS  Oder  Romische  Scenen  aus  dcr  Zeit  Augusts 
^   — such  is  the  German  title  of  Professor  Becker's 
work — was  published  at  Leipsic  in  1838.     The  novelty  of 
its  conception,  the  comparatively  fresh  ground  it  broke  in 
the  field  of  Roman  Antiquities,  and  the  exceeding  erudi- 
tion brought  to  bear  on  the  subject,  at  once  arrested  the 
attention  of  German  scholars,  and  it  has  ever  since  been 
considered,  what  its  author  ventured  to  hope  it  would  be, 
*  a  desirable  repertory  of  whatever  is  most  worth  knowing 
about  the  private  life  of  the  Romans/     Soon  after  its 
publication,  a  very  lengthened  and  eulogistic  critique  ap- 
peared in  the  Times  London  ne\vs}>;jpijr ;  and  as  it  seldom 
happens  that  that  Journal  can  find  space  in  its  columns 
for  notices  of  this  description,  no  little  weight  was  attached 
to  the  circumstance,  and  a  proportionate  interest  created 
in    the   work.      Proposals   were    immediately   made   for 
publishing  it  in  an  English  dress,  and  the  book  was  adver- 
tised accordingly;  but  unforeseen  difficulties  intervened, 
arising  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  work,  and  the  plan 
was  ultimately  abandoned. 

In  fact,  in  order  to  render  the  book  successful  in 
England,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  be 
somehow  divested  of  its  very  German  appearance,  which, 
how  palatable  soever  it  might   be  to   the  autlior*s  own 
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countrymen,  would  have  been  caviare  to  the  generality  of 
English  readers.  For  instance,  instead  of  following  each 
other  uninterruptedly,  the  Scenes  were  separated  by  a 
profound  gulf  of  ^otes  and  Excursuses,  which,  if  plunged 
into,  was  quite  sufficient  to  drown  the  interest  of  the  tale. 
The  present  translator  was  advised  to  attempt  certiiin 
alterations,  and  he  was  encouraged  to  proceed  with  the 
task  by  the  very  favourable  opinion  which  some  of  our 
most  distinguished  scholars  entertained  of  the  original, 
and  their  desire  that  it  should  be  introduced  into  this 
country.  The  notes  have  been  accordingly  transported 
from  th'-Mr  intercalary  position,  and  set  at  tlie  loot  of  the 
pages  in  the  narrative  to  which  they  refer.  The  Scenes 
therefore  succeed  eai.'h  other  uninterruptedly,  so  that  the 
thread  of  the  story  is  rendered  continuous,  and  disen- 
tangled from  the  maze  of  learning  with  which  the  Excur- 
suses abound.  These,  in  their  turn,  have  boon  thrown 
together  in  an  Appendix,  and  will  doubtless  prove  a  very 
substantial  caput  ccejicc  to  those  who  shall  have  first  dis- 
cussed the  lighter  portion  of  the  repast.  In  addition  to 
these  changes,  which  it  is  hoped  will  meet  witli  a])proba- 
tion,  much  curtailment  has  been  resorted  to,  and  the  two 
volumes  of  the  original  compressed  into  one.  In  order  to 
effect  this,  the  numerous  passages  from  Roman  and  Greek 
authors  have,  in  mimy  instances,  been  only  referred  to, 
and  not  given  at  length  ;  matters  of  minor  importance 
have  been  occasionally  omitted,  and  more  abstruse  points 
of  disquisition  not  entered  into.  Those  who  may  feel  an 
interest  in  further  inquiry,  are  referred  to  the  Professor's 
work,  in  four  volumes,  on  Roman  Antiquities,  now  in 
course  of  publicatiun  in  Germany.  At  the  same  time,  care 
has  been  taken  not  to  leave  out  any  essential  fact. 
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The  narrative,  in  spite  of  the  author's  modest  esti- 
mate of  this  section  of  his  labours,  is  really  very  interest- 
ing, nay,  wonderfully  so,  considering  the  narrow  limits  he 
had  prescribed  for  himself,  and  his  careful  avoidance  of 
anything  not  founded  on  fact,  or  bearing  the  semblance  of 
fiction. 

The  idea  of  makinsr  an  interesting^  storv  the  basis  of 
his  exposition,  and  of  thus  *  strewing  witli  flowers  the 
path  of  dry  antiquity,'  is  most  judicious.  AVc  have  here 
a  flesh  and  blood  picture  of  the  Roman,  as  he  lived  and 
moved,  thought  and  acted,  worth  more  a  thousand  times 
than  the  disjecta  membra y  the  dry  skeleton,  to  be  found 
in  such  books  as  Adam's  liomaii  AnliqaifieH,  and  others 
of  the  same  nature,  which,  however  erudite,  are  vastly 
uninviting. 

In  conclusion,  the  translator  will  be  abundantly  satis- 
fied if,  by  his  poor  instrumentality,  the  English  student 
shall  have  become  acquainted  with  a  most  instructive 
work,  and  thus  his  mind  stimulated  to  the  further  inves- 
tigation of  a  subject  fraught  with  peculiar  ia*^cination — 
the  domestic  habits  and  manners  of  the  most  remarkable 
people  of  antiquity. 

LoxDOX :  May,  1844. 
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rpHERE  wa8  once  a  period,  when  no  portion  of  classic 
■*-  lore  was  more  zealously  cultivated  than  the  study  of 
Antiquities,  by  which  is  meant  everj^thing  appertaining  to 
the  political  institutions,  worship,  and  houses,  of  the 
ancients.  Though  the  two  former  of  these  are  the  most 
important,  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  yet  objects  of 
domestic  antiquity  excited  still  greater  attention  ;  and  as 
it  was  evident  that  on  the  imderstanding  of  them  depended 
the  correct  interpretation  of  ancient  authors,  the  smallest 
minutiae  were  deemed  worthy  of  investigation. 

The  greatest  philologists  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  such  men  as  Lipsius,  Casaubonus,  and 
Salmasius,  took  great  delight  in  this  particular  branch  of 
archaeology.  The  last-mentioned  scholar  has,  in  his  Exer- 
ciff.  ad  Solitunrij  in  the  notes  to  the  Scrfpff,  Iliiiif, 
Aitgf{sf(Fj  and  TertiiUUxn,  De  PaJIio,  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
displayed  his  usual  acumen  and  erudition.  And  althougli 
more  recent  discoveries  have  often  set  hira  right  in  the 
explanation  of  manners  and  customs,  still  his  must  always 
be  considered  as  a  rich  compilation  of  most  judiciously 
chosen  materials. 

It  however  soon  became  apparent  that  written  ac- 
counts were  frequently  insuflBcient ;  and,  as  nioninnents 
were  gradually  brought  to  light  from  amidst  the  rubbish 
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tliat  hid  tliem,  tlieir  importance  grew  more  and  more 
manifest.  These  witnesses  of  departed  grandeur  and  mag- 
nificence, of  early  habits  and  customs,  were  canvassed 
with  increasing  animation ;  and,  in  Italy,  a  great  number 
of  works  appeared  descriptive  of  them ;  which,  however, 
often  evinced  rather  an  ostentation  of  extensive  learning 
than  real  depth  and  penetration.  The  Italians  possessed 
the  advantage  of  having  the  monuments  before  tlicir  eyes, 
and  moreover,  the  Dutch  and  German  schohirs  contented 
themselves  with  throwing  together  a  quantity  of  loose  and 
unconnected  observations,  without  bestowing  much  inves- 
tigation on  their  relevancy.  But  it  was  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  this  fault  reached  its 
height,  and  the  writings  became  exceedingly  unpalatable, 
from  the  tasteless  fashion  of  jumbling  ancient  with  modern, 
and  Christian  with  heathen  customs. 

Even  up  to  the  present  time  not  much  has  been  done 
in  explanation  of  this  particular  branch  of  archieology, 
and  little  as  such  works  as  Pignorius  Do  Servi^y  Ferrarius 
])e  re  Vesfiaria,  Mercurialis  Dc  Arte  Gf/mnaHfirti,  Ciaco- 
nius  De  Triclinio,  Paschalius  Bo  Coronis,  &c.,  are  calcu- 
lated to  give  satisfaction,  they  still  continue  to  be  cited  as 
authorities.  "Whilst  the  political  institutions  have  been 
subjected  to  profound  investigation,  the  private  life  of  the 
Romans  has  been  quite  neglected,  or  nearly  so ;  and  the 
hand-books,  which  could  not  well  be  entii-ely  silent  on 
this  head,  have  merely  presented  us  hasty  notices,  taken 
from  the  older  writers. 

The  works  of  Maternus,  Cilano,  and  Nitsch,  may 
have  been  useful  in  their  day,  but  they  are  now  quite 
obsolete.  Meierotto,  who  undertook  to  describe  the  cus- 
toms and  habits  of  the  Romans,  has  coniined  himself  to 
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making  a  compilation  of  a  quantity  of  anecdotes,  culled 
from  the  old  authors,  and  deducing  some  general  charac- 
teristics from  them.  Couture  has  also  written  three  essays, 
entitled,  De  la  Vie  Privee  des  Romains  in  the  Mem.  de 
VAcad.  d.  Inscr.  i. 

The  most  important  work  that  has  been  written,  at 
least  upon  one  part  of  Roman  life,  is  Bottiger's  Sabina, 
as  it  is  the  result  of  actual  personal  investigation.  This 
deservedly  famed  archajologist  succeeded  in  imparting 
an  interest  even  to  less  important  points,  and  combin- 
ing therewith  manifold  instruction,  notwithstanding  his 
tediousness,  and  the  numerous  instances  of  haste  and  hick 
of  critical  acumen.  "We  must  not  omit  to  mention  ilazois' 
Palace  of  Scaurus.  The  work  has  merits,  thouo:h  its 
worth  has  been  much  increased  by  translation,  and  it  is 
a  pity  that  the  editors  did  not  produce  an  original  work 
on  the  subject,  instead  of  appending  their  notes  to  a  text 
which,  though  written  with  talent,  is  hurried  and  uncri- 
tical. Dezobry's  Howe  du  Sncic  d' Auguste  may  also 
prove  agreeable  reading  to  those  who  are  satisfied  with 
light  description,  void  alike  of  depth,  precision,  and  scien- 
tific value.  It  would  be  still  more  futile  to  seek  for 
instruction  in  Mirbach's  Pom  an  Lr  tiers.  In  the  second 
edition  of  Creuzer^s  Ahrm.  dor  Pomischcn  Antiqintaien, 
Professor  Biihr  has  given  a  very  valuable  treatise  on  the 
objects  connected  with  the  meals  and  funerals.  It  is  the 
most  complete  thing  of  the  kind  that  has  appeared,  though, 
the  work  being  only  in  the  fomi  of  an  abstract,  a  more 
detailed  account  was  inadmissible. 

In  the  total  absence  of  any  work,  satisfactorily  ex- 
plaining the  more  important  points  of  (ho  doiiiestie  life  of 
the  ancients,  the   author   determined    to   write    on    this 
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subject,  and  was  engaged  during  several  years  in  col- 
lecting materials  for  the  purpose.  His  original  intention 
was  to  produce  a  systematic  hand-book  ;  but  finding  that 
this  would  lead  to  too  much  brevity  and  curtailment, 
and  exclude  entirely  several  minor  traits,  which,  although 
not  admitting  of  classification,  were  highly  necessary  to  a 
complete  portrait  of  Homan  life,  he  was  induced  to  imitate 
the  example  of  Bijttiger  and  Mazois,  and  produce  a  con- 
tinuous story,  with  explanatory  notes  on  each  chapter. 
Those  topics  which  required  more  elaborate  investigation 
have  been  handled  at  length  in  Excursuses. 

The  next  question  was,  whether  a  fictitious  character, 
or  some  historical  personage,  should  be  selected  for  the 
hero.  The  latter  vyas  chosen,  although  objections  may  be 
raised  against  this  method;  as,  after  all,  a  mixture  of 
fiction  must  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  introduce  several 
details  which,  strictly  speaking,  may  perhaps  not  be  his- 
torical. Still  there  were  preponderant  advantages  in 
making  some  historical  fact  the  basis  of  the  work,  par- 
ticularly if  the  person  selected  was  such  as  to  admit  of  the 
introduction  of  various  phases  of  life,  in  the  course  of  his 
biography.  A  personage  of  this  sort  presented  itself  in 
Cornelius  Gallus,  a  man  whose  fortunate  rise  from  obscurity 
to  splendour  and  honour,  intimacy  with  Augustus,  love  of 
Lycoris,  and  poetical  talents,  render  him  not  a  little 
remarkable.  It  is  only  from  the  higlier  grades  of  society 
that  we  can  obtain  the  materials  for  a  portraiture  of 
Roman  manners ;  of  the  lower  orders  but  little  is  known. 
The  Augustan  age  is  decidedly  the  happiest  time  to  select. 
Indeed,  little  is  known  of  the  domestic  habits  of  the  pre- 
vious period,  as  Yarro's  work,  l)e  Vita  Fopnli  Romania 
the  fragments   of  which    are  valuable  enough  to   make 
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US  deplore  its  loss,  has  unluckily  not  come  down  to  us. 
The  rest  of  the  earlier  writers,  with  the  exception  of  the 
comedians,  whose  accounts  we  must  receive  with  caution, 
throw  but  little  light  on  this  side  of  life  in  their  times, 
inasmuch  as  domestic  relations  sunk  then  into  insigni- 
ficance, compared  with  the  momentous  transactions  of 
public  life ;  a  remark  partially  applicable  to  the  age  of 
Augustus  also.  The  succeeding  writers  are  the  first  to 
dwell  with  peculiar  complacency  on  the  various  objects  of 
domestic  luxury  and  comfort,  which,  now  that  their  minds 
were  dead  to  nobler  aims,  had  become  the  most  important 
ends  of  existence. 

Hence  it  is,  that  apart  from  the  numerous  antique 
monuments  which  have  been  dug  up,  and  placed  in 
museums  (e.  g.  the  ^uaeum  Borhonicinn),  our  most 
valuable  authorities  on  Roman  private  life  are  tlie  later 
poets,  as  Juvenal,  Martial,  Statius;  then  Petroiiius,  Se- 
neca, Suetonius,  the  two  Plinies,  Cicero's  speeches  and 
letters,  the  elegiac  poets,  and  especially  Horace,  Next 
come  the  grammarians  aod  the  digests ;  while  the  Greek 
authors,  as  Dionysius  of  Halicaniassus,  Plutarch,  Dio. 
Cassius,  Lucian,  Athenccus,  and  the  lexicographers,  as 
Pollux,  still  further  enlighten  us.  The  author  has  made 
it  a  rule  never  to  quote  these  last  as  authorities,  exce]>t 
when  they  expressly  refer  to  Eonian  customs,  or  when 
these  correspond  with  the  Grecian.  He  has  also  conlincd 
himself  to  a  citation  of  the  best  authorities,  and  sucli  as  he 
had  actually  consulted  in  person.  Tlicir  luuuber  niiglit 
have  been  considerably  increased  from  Fabricius,  Liinau's 
Catalogue,  and  other  works  of  the  kind. 

In  dividing  the  work  into  twelve  scenes,  the  author 
disclaims  all  intention  of  writing  a  romance.     This  would, 
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no  doubt,  have  been  a  far  easier  task  than  the  tedious 
combination  of  a  multitude  of  isolated  facts  into  a  single 
picture;  an  operation  allowing  but  very  little  scope  to  the 
imagination.  It  was,  in  fact,  not  unlike  putting  together 
a  picture  in  mosaic,  for  which  purpose  are  supplied  a 
certain  number  of  pieces  of  divers  colours.  What  the 
author  has  interpolated,  to  connect  the  whole  together,  is 
no  more  than  the  colourless  bits,  indispensable  to  form 
the  groimd-work  of  the  picture,  and  bring  it  clearly  before 
the  eye.  His  eagerness  to  avoid  anything  like  romance 
may  possibly  have  rather  prejudiced  the  narrative,  but, 
even  as  it  is,  more  fiction  perhaps  is  admitted  than  is 
strictly  compatible  with  the  earnestness  of  literarj'  in- 
quiry. 

The  character  of  Gallus  may  seem  to  have  been 
drawn  too  pure  and  noble ;  but  the  autlior  does  not  fear 
any  censure  on  this  score.  Ilis  crime  has  been  here  sup- 
posed to  be  that  mentioned  by  Ovid,  Iitu/f(ain  nimio 
)iou  foifd'^sfi  niero ;  and  indeed  the  most  authentic  writers 
nowhere  lay  any  very  grave  oflbnce  to  his  charge.  Possibly, 
the  reader  may  have  been  surprised  that  Gallus  has  not 
been  introduced  in  more  intellectual  company,  since  his 
position  towards  Augustus,  and  friendship  with  Virgil — 
very  probably  with  rro])ertius  also — would  have  yielded  a 
fine  opportunity  for  so  doing.  Eut,  apart  from  the  hardi- 
hood of  an  attempt  to  describe  the  sayings  and  doings 
of  men  like  these,  nothing  would  have  been  gained  for 
our  purpose,  while  their  very  intellectual  greatness  woidd 
have  prevented  the  author  from  dwelling  so  much  on  the 
mere  externals  of  lite.  Moreover,  it  is  ])y  no  means  cer- 
tain that  the  early  friendship  between  Tirgil  and  Gallus 
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continued  to  the  close  of  the  latter's  career,  after  he  had 
fallen  into  disfavour  with  Augustus.  Such  persons  as  are 
here  portrayed,  abounded  in  Rome,  as  we  learn  from 
Juvenal  and  Martial. 

In  describing  Gallus  as  ccelehsy  the  author  wished  to 
institute  an  inquiry  into  those  points  of  domestic  life 
which  had  hitherto  been  little  attended  to,  or  imperfectly 
investigated.  As  far  as  the  customs,  occupations,  re- 
quirements, &c.,  of  the  fair  sex  were  concerned,  Butti<^er 
has  given  very  satisfactory  information  in  his  SahiiHi ;  so 
that  the  introduction  of  a  matron  into  Gallus'  family 
might  have  led  to  a  repetition  of  matters  which  that 
writer  has  already  discussed.  In  that  case  the  author 
must  also  have  entirely  omitted  Lycoris  —  u  personap:e 
affording  an  excellent  opportunity  of  introducing  several 
topics  of  interest  relating  to  the  sex.  The  relations  of 
marriage,  so  far  as  they  form  the  basis  of  the  household, 
could  not  be  passed  over  in  silence;  but  it  is  only  in 
this  point  of  view  that  the  Excursus  on  ilarriap^e  must 
be  considered,  as  it  makes  no  pretensions  to  survey  the 
matter  in  its  whole  extent,  either  as  a  religious  or  civil 
institution. 

The  author  was  desirous  to  have  introduced  an  ac- 
count of  the  public  shows,  theatre,  amphitheatre,  and 
circus,  but  they  required  such  a  lengthy  preamble,  that 
the  subject  was  omitted  entirely,  as  being  too  bulky  for 
the  plan  of  the  work. 

In  treating  of  matters  so  various,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  author  may  have  occasionally  offered  erroneous 
opinions ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  some  chapters  have 
L'cen  elaborated  with  more  inclination  than  others ;   all  he 
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wishes  the  reader  to  believe  of  him  is,  that  he  has  never 
shunned  the  labour  of  earnest  personal  investigation  ;  and 
he  hopes  that  a  work  has  been  composed,  which  may  serve 
as  a  desirable  repertory  of  whatever  is  most  worth  knowing 
about  the  private  life  of  the  Romans. 
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SCENE  THE  FIRST. 


NOCTURNAL   RETURN   HOME. 

THE  third  watch  of  the  night  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  the  mighty  city  lay  buried  in  the  deepest 
silence,  unbroken,  save  by  the  occasional  tramp  of  the 
Nocturnal  Triumviri^,  as  they  passed  on  their  rounds  to 


*  The  nightly  superintendence  of 
Rome  soon  became  one  of  the  duties  of 
the  triumviri  or  trexviriy  treriri  capi' 
tah»y  who  had  to  preserve  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  city,  and  especially 
to  provide  against  fires.  Li  v.  xxix. 
14  :  Triumviris  capitaUbus  maudntttin 
estj  tU  vigilias  disponerent  per  uvbtni 
^rrarentqtify  ne  qui  nocturui  coctHs 
Jierent ;  ufqtte  ab  i/tcendit's  cavcre- 
tur,  adJHtores  triumvir  is  quinquniri 
uti  ei$  Tibarim  tunc  quique  rvfjiouis 
adijiciia  prcBeasetit .  Val.  ^fax.  viii. 
1,  5.  M.  Mairiu.%  Cn.  Lo/iius,  L. 
SextiliuSy  triumviri  J  quod  ad  innu- 
dinm  in  sacra  via  ortwn  extinrjiun- 
dum  tardius  venerant,  a  trib.  pi.  die 
dicta  ad  populum  damnati  sunt. 
They  were  also  called  triumviri  uoc- 
turfii,  Liv.  ix.  46;  Val.  Max.  viii. 
1,  8.  F.  Villius  triumvir  noduruHs 
a  P.  AquiliOj  trib.  pi.  aceusatus — 
quia  vigilias  negligent ius  circnmie- 
rat.  The  timorous  Sosias  alludes  to 
them,  Amphitrgo  Plauti,  i.  1,  3  : 

Qnid  faciam  nunc,  si  trcsviri  me  in  carcc- 
rem  compegerint? 

because  they  arrested    those  whom 
they  found  in  the  street  late  at  ni;^ht ; 


and  we  find  the  vigiles  discharging 
the  same  function.  It  a  que  vigiles, 
qui  custodiibant  virinam  regiouem, 
rati  ardere  Trimalchiouis  domum  ef- 
fregcrnnt  januam  subito  et  cum  aqua 
sccuribnaque  tumultuari  sno  jure 
civperunt.  Cf.  Seneca,  Epist.  64. 
When  Pctrandus  speaks  of  water,  we 
must  suppose  that  the  watch  were 
provided  with  fire-buckets;  wo  can 
scarcely  assume  that  eiiirines  (sip/to- 
nes) are  alluded  to,  aUhoui^h  Beck- 
mann  points  out,  with  mucli  proba- 
bility, that  one  of  the  means  of  extin- 
guishing fire  iu  the  time  of  Trajan 
was  referred  to  in  Pliny,  Ep.  x.  42, 
and  Apolloilorus  in  Vttt.  Mat /inn. 
0pp.  p.  32.  V.  also  Isidor.  xv.  6  ; 
Schneider,  Eclog.  /V/y.v.  i.  22-3,  ii. 
117;  Colum.  iii.  10;  d<'ni([ue  Xat. 
ii.  16.  iJuikets  [hama,  Pliii.  x.  42; 
Juv.  xiv.  30-3)  and  hatch'^ts  [J.^lnhra^ 
Dig.  \.  lo,  3)  wore  part  of  the  ap- 
paratus lor  extinguishing  tires.  Pe- 
tronii  Sa(ir<r,  c.  78.  Augustus  re- 
modelled tliis  nightly  watch,  forming 
seven  cohorts,  headed  by  a  prefect, 
called  rrtrftdus  J'igilum.  Suet. 
Aug.  30;  Paul.  Dig.i.  lo.     In  spit© 
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see  that  the  fire- watchmen  were  at  their  posts,  or  per- 
haps by  the  footstep  of  one  lounging  homewards  from 
a  late  debauch^.  The  last  streak  of  the  waning  moon 
faintly  illumined  the  temples  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Quad- 
riga), and  shot  a  feeble  gleam  over  the  fanes  and  palaces 
of  the  Alta  Semita,  whose  roofs,  clad  with  verdant  shrubs 
and  flowers,  diff'used  their  spicy  odours  through  the  warm 
night- air,  and,  while  indicating  the  abode  of  luxury  and 
joy,  gave  no  sign  of  the  dismal  proximity  of  the  Campus 
JSceleratus. 

In  the  midst  of  this  general  stillness,  the  door  of  one 
of  the  handsomest  houses  creaked  upon  its  hinges ;  its  ves- 
tibule^ ornamented  with  masterpieces  of  Grecian  sculpture, 
its  walls  overlaid  with  costly  foreign  marble,  and  its  doors 
and  doorposts  richly  decorated    with    tortoise-shell  and 


of  these  precautions,  fires  freciuently 
occurred;  and  althouj^h  the  Komans 
possessed  no  fire-insurance  ofliees,  yet 
Buch  munificent  contributions  were 
made  for  tlio  sufferers'  relief,  that 
suspicion  sorui'timcs  arose  of  the 
o\vnei*s  of  houses  having  themselves 
set  them  on  lire.  iSo  says  Martial, 
iii.  52  : 
Emptii  domtis  fuoi-at  tibi,  Tongilianc,  du- 

cv litis  : 
Abatulit  liaiic  niniium  ciisus  iu  urbo 

frcqiinis : 
CcUatxim  ot  decies  ;  rogo,  non  potcs  ipse 

vidcri 
Incciidi.Hso  tuain,  Tmifjiliauc,  domum? 

Juvenal  describes  the  zeal  of  those 
who,  not  content  with  rcnderinj^  pe- 
cuniary relief  to  the  sullerers,  also 
made  them  prtsmts  of  statues,  pic- 
tures, books,  and  so  forth.  tSat.  iii. 
215: 

niclioi-n  ct  pbira  reponit 
rersiciis  orlioruni  laiitissiinus,  et  mcrito 

jam 
Suspectus,  ^all<|uaIn  ipse  .suas  inocndcrit 

:.«<lc,s. 

On  the  nu'tliod  (»i'  extiu^ui-hiuG:  fires, 
see   also    tip.    JJi)/.   xxxiii.    7,    12: 


Acetum  qnoqiic  quod  exstinguendi  in» 
cvndii  causa  paratur^  item  centoneSy 
siphoneSj  pcrticas  quoque  et  scalas. 

2  Probably  like  Propcrtius,  when 
he  had  the  pleasant  vision,  described 
in  ii.  29.  Morning  would  frequently 
surprise  the  drinkers.  Mart.  i.  29, 
Bilnre  in  Inccm  ;  vii.  10,  5,  coetiare  in 
ii«(;m.  The  debauched  life  of  those 
who,  inverting;  the  order  of  nature, 
slept  all  day  and  rioted  all  night,  is 
well  sketched  by  Seneca,  Ep.  122. 
Turpi  a,  qui  alto  sole  sennsomuis  jaccty 
ct  ciijus  Vfffilta  media  die  iucipit.  i^t 
adhnc  fute/ds  hoc  antclucanum  est. 
Sunt  qui  ojfii'ia  iuciJi  uoctisquc  per- 
vertunt,  mc  ante  diducuut  ocuIor 
ht  sterna  graves  crapu/a,  quam  ap- 
p/fere  nou  cicpit,  lie  terms  them 
Antij)0(lts,  who,  accordinj^  to  a  saying 
of  Cato,  Nic  orieutem  uj/quiim  nolem 
nee  oecidentem  vidcrunt.  Cf.  Colum. 
Frrrf.  IG. 

3  For  a  descrij.*;on  of  the  different 
parts  of  tlie  ht>use,  aeeompanied  by 
illustrations,  s(e  the  Excursus  on 
Tlu  Itonuin  Iluusc. 
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precious  metals,  sufficiently  proclaimed  the  wealth  of  its 
owner.  The  ostiarliut,  rattling  the  chain  that  served  as  a 
safeguard  against  nocturnal  depredators,  opened  the  un- 
bolted door,  disclosing  as  he  did  so  the  prospect  into  the 
entrance-hall,  where  a  few  of  the  numerous  lamps  were 
still  burning  on  two  lofty  marble  candelabra, — a  proof 
that  the  inmates  had  not  yet  retired  for  the  night.  At 
the  same  time,  there  stalked  through  the  hall  a  freedman, 
whose  imperious  mien,  and  disregard  of  the  surly  porter, 
even  more  than  the  attending  vicarius,  at  once  pointed 
him  out  as  one  possessing  much  of  the  confidence  of  the 
lord  of  the  mansion.  He  strode  musingly  across  the  thres- 
hold and  vestibule  towards  the  street,  and  after  looking 
anxiously  on  all  sides,  through  the  dim  light  and  the  sha- 
dows of  the  lofty  afriUy  turned  to  his  attendant  and  said, 
*  It  is  not  his  wont,  Leonidas;  and  what  possible  reason  can 
he  have  for  concealing  from  us  where  he  tarries  at  this  late 
hour  ?  He  never  used  to  go  unattended,  whether  to  the 
abode  of  Lycoris,  or  to  enjoy  the  stolen  pleasures  of  the 
Subura.  Why  then  did  he  dismiss  the  slaves  to-day,  and 
hide  from  us  so  mysteriously  the  place  of  his  destination?' 

*  Lydus  tells  me,'  answered  the  n'carius^  *  that  Gallus 
left  the  palace  in  evil  mood,  and  when  the  slave  who  was 
putting  on  his  sandals  enquired  whence  he  should  escort 
him  on  his  return,  he  bade  him  await  him  at  lioiue,  and 
then  hastened,  clad  in  his  coloured  sijHtJivmy  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Via  Sacra.  Not  long  before  his  departure, 
Pomponius  had  left  the  house;  and  Lydus,  impelled  partly 
by  curiosity,  and  partly  by  anxiety  at  the  unusual  excite- 
ment of  his  master,  followed  at  a  distance,  and  saw  the 
two  meet  near  the  Temple  of  Freedom,  after  which  they 
disappeared  in  the  Via  a  Cyprio.' 

*  Pomponius  !  '  returned  the  freedman,  *  the  friend  and 
confidant  of  Largus !  Xo  company  he  for  an  open  and 
frank  disposition,  and  still  less  at  a  jolly  carousal,  where 
the  tongue  is  unfettered  by  copious  goblets  of  pure  Setinian 
wine,  and  of  which  the  Sicilian  proverb  too  oftL^ii  holds 
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good  the  next  morning,  '*  Cursed  be  he  who  remembers  at 
the  banquet^/'  I  don't  know,  Leonidas/  continued  he,  after 
a  moment*s  reflection,  *  what  dismal  fo/eboding  it  is  that 
has  for  some  time  been  pursuing  me.  The  gods  are,  I 
fear,  wroth  with  our  house ;  they  hate  too  sudden  pro- 
sperity, we  are  told.  There  was  too,  metliinks,  more  tran- 
quillity in  the  small  lodging^  near  the  Tiber  than  in  this 
magnificent  palace :  more  fidelity,  when  the  whole  house- 
hold consisted  of  few  besides  ourselves,  than  is  to  be  found 
in  this  extensive  mansion,  filled  with  many  decnruv  of 
dearly-purchased  slaves,  whom  their  lord  hardly  knows  by 
sight,  ministers  of  his  splendour,  but  not  of  his  comfort. 
Above  all,  there  was  more  cordiality  among  those  who  used 
to  climb  the  steep  stairs,  to  partake  of  his  simple  fare,  than 
in  the  whole  troop  of  visitors  who  daily  throng  the  vesti- 
bule and  atrium  to  pay  the  cust(»mary  morning  greeting.' 


*  ^Ikt'hi)  Hva^tova  (jVfiiTOTuv.  J'lut. 
Si/iupo.s.  \.  1.  Tile  Hine  ill  wlnili 
Martial,  i.  28,  applits  tlii.s  piovcil)  tr. 
Pnx'illus,  is  certainly  the  oiiiy  correct 
one.     Lucian,  ^'Si/inp.  iii.  p.  4  JO. 

^  The  Roninn  of  ^  caltli  and  dis- 
tinction occupied,  witli  his  family, 
the  whole  of  his  extensive  mansion  ; 
the  less  atHuent  reiit<Ml,  in  prop-iiti-.n 
to  their  requirements  and  nirnns. 
cither  an  entire  lioiisc,  or  a  s(Hlion  of 
80ine  larger  insm'ti^  the  name  l»y 
which  all  hired  hon>es  went  -and  ihc 
poorer  classes  took  a  s^ruall  cnn<uii- 
Inm  in  an  nj^ier  story,  tiiouuli  at  a 
somewhat  extravai^.int  price,  }» usii) 
cdUt.  Mart,  iii,  oO,  .*>.  Tlie  port 
him><elf  occupied  a  cn:inxenJinn  of  thi^ 
description  in  tlu;  thinl  story,  i.  118, 
7,  S,ui/i.s  hahito  tri'uis^  std  alt  is;  and 
lie  says  ot  the  miserly  Samtra,  who 
used  to  take  lialf  his  civhk  Iduic 
with  him,  vii.  20,  20,  JUec  p.  r  dn- 
ctutas  d>  I  in  tun  ttdit  scahis.  As  in  an 
insula  of  this  description  the  l<KlL;ers 
might  bo  Very  dillVrvnt  persons  thu 


stairs  to  their  private  apartments 
often  led  upward^  from  the  street  oiii- 
side  ;  an  arran^-niu  nt  also  to  Ix*  found 
in  the  i)rivate  houses.  The  'n'Hfii'nin,n 
a>sii:ncd  to  lli-pala.  for  ht  r  security 
after  siic  had  uiNcovercd  the  mon- 
strosities of  tlie  llacchaiiidia,  was  of 
this  de>*cripi ion.  liv.  xwiv,  :  Caisul 
rmjnl  i>"cnnn^  ut  aiu^iixni  ptitit/n 
(riiiinn  vac  nan  fm-tn!^  qao  Jlifpahi 
innnii/nirf  t.  Cirnitvufinii  s/f/er  nih  k 
Oatnui  est.  srai'is  J't  ft  nithits  in  pn")li-' 
i'lini  I'hs-ratis^  (iilitn  in  trJes  n  rso. 
We  learn  fro!:i  V'uovn,  pr>,  Ttr'/*,  c. 
7,  that  loil-iuLis  could  be  let  v\>  n  as 
hii;-h  as  o(),000  sesten-cs.  Co'liiis, 
however,  only  went  to  the  expcn^^e  of 
10.000,  i.  e.  €S0. 

'I'he  Kah  nds  of  July  M'i  re  the 
usual,  thouirii  perhaps  n-'t  the  onlv, 
])eriod  for  chani^int^  lodi:ini:s,  ^^lart. 
xii.  ;52,  humorou>]y  de>crihes  ti:e 
moviu'^  of  nj'i'/jii/ia  sor,(it/,f  amiaint- 
ijiLT  to  four  })(r>ons,  who  nianai^cd  to 
transier  all  tlieir  ;j:oods  ami  ciiattels 
at  one  journ<  y.  See  the  Kxcursua  oa 
27(1  lijina)t  Jliiisi. 
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'  Alas !  thou  art  right,  Chresimus/  replied  the  slave ; 

*  this  is  no  longer  a  place  for  comfort,  and  the  gods  have 
already  given  us  more  than  one  warning  sign.  It  was  not 
without  an  object  that  the  bust  of  the  great  Cornelius  fell 
down,  and  destroyed  the  new  pavement  inlaid  with  the 
image  of  Isis.  Moreover,  the  beech  at  the  villa,  on  the  bark 
of  which  Lycoris  carved  the  name®  of  our  master,  has  not 
piut  out  leaves  this  spring ;  thrice  too  have  I  heard  in  the 
stillness  of  night  the  ominous  hooting  of  the  owl.' 

Conversing  thus,  they  had  again  reached  the  vestibule, 
without  perceiving  a  man  who  approached  with  somewhat 
uncertain  gait,  from  the  Temple  of  Flora.  Over  his  under- 
garment he  wore  a  festive  robe  of  a  bright  red  colour, 
'such  as  those  in  which  Roman  elegants  of  the  da}--  used  to 
appear  at  state-banquets.  His  sandals  were  fastened  with 
thongs  of  the  same  dye  ;  while  a  chaplet  of  young  myrtle 
and  Milesian  roses  hung  negligently  down  on  the  left  brow, 
and  appeared  to  be  gliding  from  his  perfumed  locks^;  in 
short,  everything  indicated  that  he  was  returning  from 
some  joyous  carousal,  where  the  ainphorce  had  not  been 
spared. 

Xot  till  he  had  gained  the  vestibule  did  Cliresimus 
bacome  aware  of  his  approach.  *  There  ho  is  at  last,' 
exclaimed  the  faitliful  freedman,  with  a  lightened  heart. 

*  All  hail !  my  lord.  Anxiety  for  you  brought  us  out  of 
doors;  we  are  unused  to  find  you  abroad  at  so  late  an 
hour.' 

*  I  was  with  true  friends,'  answered  the  master,  '  and 
the  hours  vanish  gaily  and  swiftly  over  the  wine-cup,  in 
familiar  converse:  Pom2)onius,  too,  was  my  companion 
nearly  all  the  way  home.'  At  this  closing  remark  the 
visage  of  the  freedman  again  became  clouded;  he  went 


«  Propert.  i.  18,  21.  |  ^^• 


uuior  et  iiiodioiira   circa  xxkux  tem- 


Ah,  quoties  teneraa  resonant  mea  verba  '  Mycum  c.^t  ct  nKuiiaisLip-a  corona  comi^. 

sub  uinbnia,  ' 

Scribitur  et  veatris  Cyntliia  corticibus.  Mart.    xi.   8,  10;   diritihus  laj\sa  cu- 

'  Ovid,  Amor.  i.  6,  37.  I  f^'ni  cjjuis ;  cl".  iii.  GJ,  8. 
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silently  towards  the  door,  and  having  opened  it,  he  and 
Leonidas  followed  their  lord  into  the  house.  While  the  osti- 
arius  was  engaged  in  bolting  the  door,  Chresimus  proceeded 
to  light  a  wax-candle  at  one  of  the  lamps,  and  led  the  way, 
through  saloons  and  colonnades,  to  the  sleeping  apai*tment 
of  his  lord.  Having  arrived  in  the  ante-room,  the  slave  of 
the  toilet,  who  was  in  waiting,  received  the  sf/nf/im's  and 
sandals,  whilst  the  cuhicularim  threw  open  the  door  and 
drew  back  the  many-coloured  tapestry  of  Alexandria  which 
served  as  a  curtain.  Then,  after  having  again  smoothed 
the  purple  coverlet  that  nearly  concealed  tlie  ivory  bed- 
stead, and  remained  till  his  master  had  reposed  his  head  on 
the  variegated  feather  tapestry  covering  the  pillow  stuffed 
with  the  softest  wool,  he  quitted  tlie  a2)artment. 

He  wlio  returned  home  thus  late  and  lonely,  without 
the  usual  accompaniment  of  slaves,  was  Cornelius  Gallus^, 


^  The  scanty  accounts  we  possess 
respcctins?  the  personal  history  of 
GaUus,  are  to  he  found  in  Dio  Cas- 
sius,  Straho,  Suetonius,  Vir^-il,  Pro- 
pertius,  and  Ovid.  The  few  fragments 
of  his  poems,  even  if  authentir,  afford 
us  no  further  information,  (iallus  was 
of  ob>cure,  at  least  poor,  ance>tors, 
but  that  did  not  prevent  his  obtain- 
ing; the  favour  of  Oetavianus,  and 
bein^  included  in  the  select  circle 
of  his  friends.  In  the  war  aL'-ainst 
Antony  he  was  jjcueral  of  a  division 
of  the  army,  and  Dio  Cavsiu<,  li.  9, 
commemorates  his  skilful  eomjuest 
and  defence  of  the  port  of  I'aneto- 
niuni.  After  tlie  subju^^atiou  of 
Eu;vpt,  Ortavianus  appniiileil  him 
[•retect  <>f  that  country.  Dio  Cass  c. 
17.  'V.KCt  rut'Tuv  n)v  Ct  A'iyt'TTToi' 
VTrortXij  jroiz/Tf,  Kni  no  VdWoj  nii 
Kopvi]\ifff  irr'f-rpt^f.  7rf)t'nj  re  y<)n  tu 
vnXrni'CiiiiP  Kdi  Twt'  7ri')\(^tDi'  Kcti  ri'ic 
\o)paQ  Kai  TTOoQ  to  fuu  tov  to  rt 
KOrf^mi'  Tii)V  TOOTTiOV  (ivrioi'y  Til)'  te 
aiTOTTOfiTTtiay  Kai  Tci  \(t;/^<a7a  uicii'i 


l3ov\tvfy  oi'x  oTTw^  lyx(tpi<Tai  avTt)v 
troX/o';(Tfr,  k.  t.  X.  AVe  have  no 
further  account  of  him  till  on  the 
occasion  of  his  un fortunate  end.  Dio 
Cas<;.  liii.  2:i.  o  tt  ci)  VaWog  Kopvij- 
Xiog  Kill  iErSnifKv  vtto  ri/c;  ''*/*'7c- 
rioXXa  fih'  yap  Kai  fiaraia  tg  rbv 
AtyovfTTov  a7rtX//(»(»,  ;ro\Xd  C6  Kai 
tnaiTia  TrnolrTrpaTTi.  Kai  ydp  Kai 
tlkoimg  taifToi''  tv  oXy,  log  d  up,  ry 
A'ty vTrTi(i  tfTTTjfTE,  Kai  rd  ipya  oaa 
tTTtiTroitjKei  kQ  Tag  irvpa^ucaq  iak- 
ypf/i^f.  It  was  probably  his  expedi- 
tion airainst  the  rebellious  cities  of 
Ileroopolis  and  Tbelns,  which  caused 
his  downl.ill.  Strabo  thus  speaks  of 
his  end  :  Fr/'XAoi:  //^r  yi  Kooi^yXioc, 
o  TTpCoTOQ  KaTarTTiiOtig  t7rap\o,g  ri/f 
\wtxig  i'Tzi)  Kdityapog  Tt}i' Tt  'lipioujv 
TTiiXiJ'  iixo(7Tarravi'n-t\9ojv  cC  oXiyujv 
ii\t,  ariifTti>  t(  ytrtjOtlrrai'  tVTyk^rj- 
l^a'iii  lid  ror*;  i*iopovQ  if  [^pn\il  Kar- 
iXvfTfv.  At  all  events  Valerius  Lar- 
irus,  lornierly  tlie  conlidential  fritud 
ot  (J.illu-i,  nueb'  these  sn-^iiicious  cir- 
cunisiaiUHS  the  •rruunti  ot"  an  accu>a- 
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a  man  received  and  envied  in  the  higher  circles  of  the 
Roman  world  as  the  friend  and  favourite  of  Augustus,  but 
pecretly  hated  by  them ;  for  though  not  ashamed  of  slavishly 
cringing  to  the  mighty  despot,  they  looked  haughtily  on 
the  exalted  plebeian.  He  was,  however,  among  the  friends 
of  the  soberer  as  well  as  brighter  Muses,  universally  prized 
as  a  man  of  much  learning,  and  celebrated  as  a  graceful 

tion  against  him,  and  in  consequence 
Aacrustus  forbad  Gallus  visiting  his 
boose,  or  remaining  in  his  provinces. 
(Suet.  Ai4^.  47,  Ciaud.  23.)  Imme- 
diately  after  his  disgrace,  numerous 
other  accusers  appeared,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  him  exiled  and  his 
property  confiscated.  Gallus  could 
not  endure  his  fall,  and  killed  him- 
self with  his  sword.  This  account 
agrees  with  that  of  Suet.  Aup.  66. 
yeqm  enim  temere  ex  omtii  numero 
in  amicitia  ejus  afflict i  reperieutur, 
prater  Sakidienum  RufuWy  quern  ad 
consulatum  usque,  et  Corneiium  Gai- 
luM^  quern  ad  pnrfeeiuyatn  ^F.f/f/ptiy 
ex  ifi^ina  utrumque  fortwia  pro- 
vex^rat.  Quorum  alttrum  res  novas 
mf>iietitein  damnandum  semitui  tra- 
didttf  alteri  oh  ingratum  et  makro- 
htm  animum  domum  et  proviuciis 
gut's  interdixit.  Scd  Gallo  quoquc 
et  aecusaturum  denuuciationibus  et 
senntM-consultis  ad  neeem  compulso 
laudavit  quidem  pi  et  at  em  iantopere 
pro  u  iudignantium :  caterum  et 
illacrimatit  et  ricem  suam  couquesfus 
est  J  quod  sibi  soli  non  liccret  amicis, 
quatenus  vellet,  irasci. 

That  his  highly  treasonable  speeches 
against  Augustus  were  the  principal 
cause  of  his  condemnation  is  proved 
by  Ovid,  Trist.  ii.  445 : 
"Sec  fuit  opprobrio  celobrAsse  Lycorida 
Gallo, 

Scdlinguam  nimio  non  tenuissc  mero  ; 

and  Amor,  iil  9,  63  : 


Tu  quoque,  si  falsam  est  temerati  crimen 
amici. 


Sanguinis  atquo  aiiimae,  prodigo  Galle, 
tuaj. 

Ammian.  Marc.  xvii.  4,  brings  a  more 
severe  charge  against  him :  Longe 
autem  pot,tca  Corn.  Gallus,  OctO' 
viano  res  teueute  liimnnns,  ^'E;/t/pti 
procurator,  exhausit  cirilufnn  (The- 
ba^)  plurimis  iuttrct ptis,  rtvcrsusqw 
cum  furtorum  accusnretnr  tt  popU' 
lat(e  provi/icia,  strict o  inrnhidt  fcrrc. 
But  it  is  mentioned  neither  by  Sue- 
tonius, Dio  Cas!>iu<,  nor  Ovid,  as  the 
cause  of  his  disgrace  ;  and  that  Gallus 
ten  years  before,  nt  least,  was  neither 
a  violent  nor  a  dishonest  man,  the 
friendship  of  Virgil,  who  inscribed 
his  tenth  Eclogue  to  him,  testities: 

Pauca  meo  Gallo,  scl  <iu;>i  leg;it  ipsa  Ly- 

coris, 
Carmina  sunt  diconda:   noj;ct  quia  car- 

niuui  GulK'  ? 

The  contempt  too  with  which  Largus 
was  treated,  and  the  res:ret  of  .Au- 
gustus, show  that  lie  had  not  de^trved 
such  a  fate.  Donat.  relates,  I'/V. 
Jlrg.  X.  39,  Vertnn  usqxc  o<h<>  hunc 
Galium  J'irt/ilius'  oiintrtif,  >if  qunrtuH 
Georgic'irum  a  tiifHo  u^q>'e  nd  finem 
ejus  lifudtm  cotilimitt.  (J"')ii  p  sfta, 
Jubeute  Aixjusto,  in  Jristici  f^'lii(hna 
conuiiutin-it.  But  this  \wo\v^  hsr? 
the  guilt  of  Ciiillus,  tlian  that  the 
recolleetion  of  his  md  wus  paiiitiil  to 
Augustus.  His  pa>>i«Mi  ior  J.yeoris 
arose  abont  nine  or  t»  n  years  b.  fore 
his  dt-ath,  and  lli''  eii«'um>t,ui('e  of 
his  renewiuL'  the  eonn<  ction  with  her, 
attrr  her  intididity,  i-,  like  utlur  iu- 
cidtuts,  iniaifiuary. 
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[Scene  I. 


and  elegant  poet ;  while  in  the  more  select  convivial  circle 
he  was  beloved  as  a  cheerful  companion,  who  always  said 
the  best  of  good  things,  and  whose  presence  gave  to  the 
banquet  more  animation  than  dancers  and  choraulce,  Not- 
withstanding the  renowned  name  he  had  taken,  he  had 
in  reality  no  claim  to  the  glorious  family  reminiscences 
which  it  suggested.  The  trophies  indicative  of  former 
triumphs  which  decked  the  door  and  door-posts  ^  of  his 
mansion,  were  the  unalienable  adjuncts  of  the  house  itself; 
earnest  mementos  of  a  glorious  past,  and  serving  as  an 
admonition  to  each  occupier,  what  his  aim  must  be,  would 
he  avoid  the  humiliating  feeling  of  living  undistinguished 
in  the  habitation  of  renown.  His  grandfather  had  arrived 
a  stranger  in  Rome,  a  little  before  the  reign  of  terror, 
Vhen  Caius  Marius  and  L.  Cornelius  Cinna  profited  by 
the  absence  of  the  most  powerful  man  of  the  time,  to  effect 
a  reaction,  the  ephemeral  success  of  which  only  served  to 
prepare  more  securely  the  way  to  fame  for  the  ambitious 
Sylla.  It  was  through  Cinna  himself  that  Gallus  obtained 
the  right  of  a  citizen,  and  in  conformity  with  the  custom 
of  the  period  he  adopted  the  Cornelian  name,  along  with 
the  surname^**  which  denoted  his  extraction.  But  the 
horrors  of  Sylla's  proscriptions  drove  him  from  Rome,  and 
he  returned  to  Gaul,  where  he  had  since  been  residing  in 


•  Till-  Triumphator  was  permitted 
to  suspend  the  spolia  at  bis  door. 
Liv,  X.  7,  xxxviii.  43.  These  marks 
of  vah»ur  achieved,  remained  as  tlie 
unalienable  property  of  the  house 
•whieb  they  had  lirst  rendered  illus- 
trious. !iud  could  not,  even  in  case  of 
sale,  be  taken  down.  Plin.  xxxv.  2  ; 
AU<r  foris  ef  circa  Umina  at/imoruin 
vifjcuihnn  imngitics  tra/tf,  ofij-is  hoa- 
tium  spiiUis,  fjuce  }nc  emtori  rr/i//tfr 
livcrt't ;  trinmphnbiDitqxe  ttinm  do- 
minis  mufafis  ip.s(P  doitius,  ef  cmt 
here  stimulatio  iHgens^  exproh.nttibns 
UctiSf    qnotiilie     imbvllctn     domiuuin 


ififrnre  in  alienum  triumph um.     Cic. 
rhil.  ii.  28. 

'^^  The  cu*5tom  by  which  the 
stranii-er  assumed  the  name  of  him 
through  whom  he  obtained  the  ri;::bt 
of  a  citizen,  is  jjenerally  known. 
Cic.  ad  Finn.  xiii.  36.  Cum  Deme^ 
trio  Mi'f/a  mi  In  retustffin  hospitium 
est ;  fintiiliiiritas  aufem  tanta,  quanta 
cinn  Sirulo  nufio.  Ei  (C<)rnclius) 
I><dahtUa  roffatn  mco  ciritateni  a 
CiCsnre  im])tt rarity  qua  in  re  epo 
intcrfiti.  Itaque  nunc  T.  Cornelius 
vacatur. 
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ignoble  obscurity  at  Forum  Julii.  There  Callus  passed 
the  first  years  of  his  childhood,  under  the  careful  auspices 
of  his  father,  who  saw  in  the  happy  disposition  and  lofty 
spirit  of  his  boy  tlje  harbingers  of  no  ordinary  future. 
Therefore,  although  he  could  not  be  accounted  wealthy,  he 
determined  to  make  every  sacrifice  in  order  to  give  his 
son  such  an  education  as  usually  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
sons  of  senators  and  knights. 

When  the  boy  had  been  instructed  in  the  first  elements 
of  knowledge  by  an  accomplished  Greek  tutor,  his  father 
set  out  with  Gallus  for  Rome,  and  after  carefully  search- 
ing for  a  suitable  person,  placed  him  under  the  tuition  of  a 
grammarian  of  great  repute.  Gallus  subsequently  attended 
the  school  of  a  celebrated  rhetorician,  and  also  took  les- 
sons in  Latin  elocution,  which  had  lately  become  some- 
what fashionable;  nor  was  ho  allowed  to  intermit  those 
studies  even  after  he  had  passed  the  threshold  of  boyhood 
and  put  on  the  toga,  the  symbol  of  riper  years.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  he  was  sent  to  Athens,  even  at  this  period 
the  nurse  of  all  the  profound  and  elegant  sciences,  in  order 
to  give  a  finish  to  his  education,  and  to  combine  in  him 
Attic  elegance  with  Koman  solidity. 

Gallus  was  still  at  Athens,  when  the  faithful  Chresimus 
brought  him  the  news  of  the  death  of  his  father,  who  after 
accomplishing  his  grand  object,  the  education  of  his  son, 
had  returned  to  Forum  Julii.  lie  wept  tears  of  love  and 
gratitude  with  the  true-hearted  Chresimus.  and  left  Athens 
to  take  possession  of  the  small  patrimony  bequeathed  him 
by  his  father,  and  which  he  found  much  more  insio;uiticant 
than  he  had  supposed.  There  was  just  enough  for  liim  to 
live  on  with  tolerable  comfort  in  a  provincial  town,  but  it 
would  only  keep  him  like  a  beggar  in  Home;  nevertlieless 
he  resolved  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  focus  of  the  world, 
and  a  year  later  returned  to  Rome,  a  powerful,  resolute, 
and  higldy-educated  man. 

There  the  terrific  scenes   of  the  second   triumvirate 
were  not  long  over,  and  the  republicans,  driven  from  Italy, 
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were  prGparing  beyond  tlie  sea  for  the  final  stiuggle. 
There  were  only  two  parties  to  choose  from,  and  Gallus 
did  not  long  hesitate  which  to  espouse.  It  was  not  any 
particular  inclination  to  the  ambiguous  Octavianus,  still 
less  to  either  of  the  other  potentates,  that  determined  him 
to  take  up  arms  for  the  cause  of  the  triumvirate.  lie  was 
convinced  that  the  time  had  arrived,  when  the  crumbling 
edifice  of  the  republic  must  be  annihilated,  and  the  am- 
bition of  a  selfish  aristocracy  kept  down  by  the  mighty 
energies  of  one  supreme  ruler.  Perhaps,  too,  he  was 
actuated  by  the  hope  that  his  merits  were  more  likely  to 
be  appreciated,  and  meet  with  proper  acknowledgment 
from  one  raised  above  the  petty  consideration  of  rivalry, 
than  from  the  haughty  patricians,  who  were  accustomed  to 
look  down  upon  merit  striving  to  emerge  from  obscurity. 

He  first  took  part  in  the  campaign  against  Sextus 
Pompeius,  imder  the  command  of  Salvidienus.  His  gal- 
lantry and  fortitude  at  the  unlucky  soa-fight,  which  took 
place  not  far  from  the  destructive  rocks  of  Scylla,  did  not 
fail  to  attract  the  eye  of  Octavianus,  wliom  he  soon  after 
followed  to  the  decisive  battle  of  IMiilippi.  There,  too, 
his  warlike  deeds  wore  adorned  with  fresh  laurels,  and  in 
returning  with  the  victor  back  to  Italy,  his  social  qualities 
soon  made  him  the  agreeable  companion,  and  before  long, 
the  intimate  friend,  of  Octavianus, — a  friendship  which  ho 
had  tact  enough  to  keep  up.  Tlie  proper  hours  of  re- 
laxation he  spent  in  familiar  intei'course  with  Yirgil,  the 
younger  Propertius,  and  otlier  congenially-minded  friends 
of  the  Muses ;  but  he  by  no  means  neglected  the  more 
grave  occupjitions  to  which  his  distinguished  oratorical 
powers  called  him. 

The  war  against  Antony  and  Cleopatra  summoned  him 
again  into  the  field,  and  now  comnieuccd  the  most  brilliant 
-  period  of  his  life.  The  able  manner  in  which  he  took  and 
held  the  important  seaport,  Pano^tonium,  the  destruction 
of  the  hostile  fleet,  and  many  other  s])irited  exploits,  raised 
him  so  high  in  the  estimation  of  Octavianus,  that  when 
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Antony  and  Cleopatra  atoned  for  their  long  intoxication  of 
pleasure  and  folly  by  voluntary  death,  and  Egypt  was 
enrolled  among  the  number  of  Roman  provinces,  he,  being 
in  the  undivided  possession  of  the  supreme  authority, 
made  Gallus  governor  of  the  new  province,  under  the  title 
of  Prefect.  The  command  of  so  rich  a  province  could, 
Octavianus  doubtless  thought,  with  more  safety  be  en- 
trusted to  him  than  to  a  senator. 

"Was  it  wonderful,  then,  that  when  Gallus  found  him- 
self suddenly  placed  at  so  great  an  elevation,  his  sanguine 
and  fiery  disposition  carried  him  occasionally  beyond  the 
bounds  of  moderation,  and  that, — after  severely  chastising 
the  rebellious  cities,  especially  the  wondrous  Thebes, — he 
caused  statues  of  himself  to  be  erected,  and  the  record  of 
his  deeds  to  be  engraved  on  the  pyramids  ?  Was  there 
anything  unusual  in  his  carrying  off  the  treasures  and 
valuables  of  the  subjugated  cities,  as  a  fit  recompense  for 
his  exertions  ? 

Octavianus,  who  had  now  assumed  the  more  noble 
name  of  Augustus,  heard  the  report  of  these  acts  witli 
a  concern,  which  the  enemies,  whom  the  good  fortune  of 
Gallus  had  raised  up  against  him,  did  not  fail  to  foment. 
So  without  being  actually  angered  with  his  former  friend, 
he  recalled  him  to  Rome,  and  nominated  Petronius,  a  man 
by  no  means  well  disposed  towards  him,  as  his  successor. 

Gallus  was  not  pleased  with  his  recall,  although  it  had 
been  msuie  in  such  a  manner,  as  in  a  great  measure  to 
efface  its  unpleasantness.  The  riches  which  had  followed 
him  from  Eg\"pt  to  Rome,  enabled  him  to  live  with  a 
magnificence  hitherto  quite  unknown  to  him,  and  in  the 
superabundance  of  such  enjoyments  as  served  to  heighten 
the  pleasures  of  life.  Still  accounted  the  favourite  of  Au- 
gustus, and  always  admitted  as  a  welcome  guest  to  the 
select  circle  that  had  access  to  the  table  of  this  mighty 
sovereign,  he  now  saw  people,  who,  Um  years  before, 
would  scarcely  have  deigned  to  acknowledge  his  saluta- 
tion, vying  with  each  other  to  gain  his  frieudsliip. 
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Altliougli  Gallus  was  advancing  to  tbat  period  of  life 
M^hen  the  Roman  was  considered  no  longer  a  youth,  be 
had  not  yet  prevailed  upon  himself  to  throw  constraint 
on  the  freedom  of  his  existence,  by  entering  the  bonds 
of  matrimonv.  Indeed  the  stricter  forms  of  marriao-e 
began  generally  to  be  less  liked ;  and  no  law  inflicting 
a  penalty  on  celibacy  had  at  that  time  been  passed. 
At  an  earlier  period  of  his  life,  the  narrowness  of  his 
circumstances  had  led  him  to  look  with  shyness  on  mar- 
riage, in  consequence  of  the  expenses  attendant  on  such 
an  increased  establishment  as  the  grand  notions  of  the 
lloman  ladies  would  have  rendered  unavoidable.  He  also 
even  more  dreaded  the  state  of  dependence  into  which  he 
would  have  been  thrown,  if  he  had  married  a  person  of 
fortune ;  and  being  at  the  same  time  averse  to  concu- 
binage, had  preferred  contracting  an  intimacy  of  a  less 
durable  nature  with  certain  accomplished  Ilotairaij  who 
were  capable  not  only  of  admitting,  but  also  of  returning 
his  passion. 

Thus,  after  his  return,  he  continued  to  pursue  an  un- 
fettered course  of  life,  regulated  by  his  own  inclinations 
alone  ;  a  life  which  others  much  envied,  and  which  would 
have  been  a  happy  one,  had  it  not  been  for  his  impetuous 
and  passicmately  excitable  temperament,  and  uns2)aring 
freedom  of  speech,  especially  in  his  cups.  These  causes 
were  beginning  to  throw  a  cloud  ov^er  his  future  prospects  ; 
for,  although  raised  by  Augustus  from  the  depths  of 
poverty  to  honour  and  wealth,  he  had  nevertlieless  too 
much  straightforwardness  not  to  express  fretpieutly  his  loud 
disapprobation  of  many  arbltraiy  proceedings  and  secret 
cruelties,  ])orpetrated  by  liis  benefactor.  Clandestine  envy, 
which  was  busy  about  liim,  had  dexterously  profited  by 
these  speeches,  and  there  was  even  talk  of  a  complaint 
secretly  lodged  against  him  by  his  former  friend  and 
confidant,  T.argus,  on  the  score  of  mi^govm-nment  in 
Egypt.  At  all  events,  Gallus  could  not  conceal  from 
himself,  that  for  some  time  past  a  coolness  had  pervaded 
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Augustxis'  manner  towards  him,  and  that  his  former  inti- 
mate femiliarity  had  been  succeeded  by  a  tone  of  haughty 
and  suspicious  reserve. 

But  although  his  present  position  would  have  enabled 
Grallus  to  regard  this  alteration  with  indifFerence,  stUI  his 
estimation  among  the  higher  circles  of  Rome  depended 
too  much  on  the  favour  of  Augustus  for  him  to  neglect 
using  all  his  endeavours  to  remain,  at  any  rate  in  outward 
appearance,  in  possession  of  the  emperor's  good  graces.  It 
was  for  this  reason  that  he  had  this  evening  been  supping 
at  the  imperial  board,  without  invitation,  as  he  had  always 
been  accustomed  to  do  ;  but  he  had  found  Augustus  in  a 
worse  humour  than  ever,  and  among  the  company  his  bitter 
enemy,  Largus.  Some  caustic  remarks  touching  the  fate 
of  Thebes,  drew  forth  from  the  irritable  Gallus  an  acrimo- 
nious retort,  which  Augustus  replied  to  with  still  greater 
severity.  As  soon  therefore  as  the  latter  had  withdrawn", 
according  to  his  custom,  Gallus  also  dc^parted,  to  sjiend 
the  evening  more  agreeably  in  the  company  of  Pomponius 
and  other  friends. 


**  Suet.    A*tg.  74.     Coiivii'ia  nnn-  I  incipireuf^    prl>(sq!(ii}ii     I'f,'     discnm- 
nunquam  et  terius  inihat  tt  maturius  '  bird,  et  jjtn)unu'ri'fif  di'jrt 
rfiinqiu'baij  cum    couiivce   et   cwuarc 


so  eu. 
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THE    MORNING. 


THE  city  hills  were  as  yet  unillumined  by  the  beams  of 
the  morning  sim,  and  the  uncertain  twilight,  which  the 
saffron  streaks  in  the  east  spread  as  harbingers  of  the 
coming  day,  was  diffused  but  sparingly  through  the  windows 
and  courts  into  the  apartments  of  the  mansion.  Gallus  still 
lay  buried  in  heavy  sleep  in  his  quiet  chamber,  the  care- 
fully chosen  position  of  which  both  protected  him  against 
all  disturbing  noises,  and  prevented  the  early  salute  of  the 
morning  light  from  too  soon  breaking  his  reposed  But 
around  all  was  life  and  activity.  From  the  cells  and  cham- 
bers below,  and  the  apartments  on  the  upper  floor,  there 
poured  a  swarming  multitude  of  slaves,  wlio  presently 
pervaded  every  corner  of  the  house,  hurrying  to  and 
fro,  and  cleaning  and  arranging  with  such  busy  ahicrity, 
that  one  unacquainted  with  these  customary  movements, 
w^ould  have  supposed  tliat  some  grand  festivity  was  at 
hand.  A  whole  dccurin  of  housc-skives,  armed  with  be- 
soms and  spongo-i,  under  th3  superintendence  of  the 
ah'iensiiiy  began  to  ch^un  the  entrance  rooms.  8ome  in- 
spected the  re-sf(h/(/f(iity  to  see  whether  any  bold  spider 
had  spun  its  net  during  the  night  on  the  ca])ital  of  the 
pillars,  or  groups  of  statuary;  and  rubbed  the  gold  and 
tortoise-shell  ornaments  of  the  folding-doors  and  posts  at 


'  One  tiling  thut  the  llomims 
especially  kept  in  \\i'\v  m  ])l;innin*^' 
llicir  sUepin;j-apJU"ttiun!s,  was  that 
tliLir  situation  shouhl  \n-  icnioviHl 
from  all  noiso.  J'l  ny.  Kp.  ii.  17, 
lioa^ts  of  those  qualitiivs  ht  inir  ]i"s- 
Fcssctl  by  a  bi.Hl-chanihiT  at  hi-*  vilLi. 
Jtiiictum  ist  cnhiciihdn  Hf>rfis  v( 
tomni.      J\'o/i  ilUai  voces  acrvidjrtun^ 


nut  mtu'ia  uitinuur,  uon  fnnpcsfalum 
hiofns,  nt»i  fnjgur'dii  fu/HiH,  ac  ue 
(lit in  qnidon  f>i//fif,  m'si  ffhestris 
nprrth'^,  Tmn  aHi  ahditique  serrcti 
iHa  rtitio^  (ju>d  ihttrjacitts  nndron 
parictt)n  cuhivKli  hortique  distinyuit^ 
atque  ila  nii/iu  in  soHuni  media  inani' 
tate  cotisumit. 
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the  entrance,  and  cleaned  the  dust  of  the  previous  day 
from  the  marble  pavement.  Others  again  were  busy 
in  the  atrium  and  its  adjacent  halls,  carefully  traversing 
the  mosaic  floor,  and  the  paintings  on  the  walls,  with 
soft  Lycian  sponges,  lest  any  dust  might  have  settled  on 
the  wax- varnish  with  which  they  were  covered^.  They  also 
looked  closely  whether  any  spot  appeared  blackened  by  the 
smoke  of  the  lamps;  and  then  decked  with  fresh  garlands^ 
the  busts  and  shields  which  supplied  the  place  of  the  ima- 
gines  niajorum*,  or  waxen  musks  of  departed  ancestors. 


*  Many  of  the  colours  used  by 
the  ancients  for  wall-painting,  as,  for 
instance,  the  minium,  could  not  stand 
the  etfect8  of  the  li^ht  and  atmo- 
sphere, and,  to  make  them  durable,  a 
Tarnish  of  Punic  wax,  mixed  with  a 
little  oil,  was  laid  on  the  wall,  when 
dry,  with  a  paint-brush  of  bristloij. 
See  VitruT.  vii.  9,  and  Plin.  xxxiii. 
7,40. 

'  Although  the  stemmnta^  which 
constituted  the  ancestral  tree,  could 
find  no  application  here,  still  it  wa^ 
not  unusual  to  crown  with  chaplet^, 
even  the  portraits  of  strangers.  Mart. 
I,  32: 

Haec  tnihl  qtue  colitur  violis  pictura  rosis- 
que, 
Quos  referat  vultus,  Cseditiane,  rogiis  ? 

*  The  beautiful  custom  of  olden 
time  of  placing  the  imagines  majo- 
rum  in  the  atria  or  their  ahr,  must 
have  lost  more  and  more  in  sii^niti- 
cancy,  and  even  grown  obsolete,  alter 
so  many  who  had  neither  majorcs,  in 
that  stnse,  nor  any  title  whatever  to 
sufh  distinction — some  of  them  htiiig 
persons  of  the  lowest  class,  and  otlu  rs 
even  slaves — became  very  wealthy, 
SAaumed  hi^h-sounding  nanii-s,  and 
lived  in  magnificent  editir^^s.  And 
a^ain,  many  who  wrre  entitled  to 
tinagineSf  found  them,  perhaps,   too 


insignificant  in  appearance  to  consort 
with  the  magnificence  of  the  rest  of 
their  dwelling.  These  iuiagiuen  were 
waxen  ma««ks,  formed  after  the  life, 
cerw,  which  those  only  had  the  right 
of  setting  up,  who  had  home  a  curulo 
otlico,  viz.  from  that  of  (rdilv  upwards. 
Polyb.  vi.  53.  On  the  manner  of 
arranging  them,  Vitruv.  says,  vi.  5, 
Imiujiuis  itiin  alte  cam  tsuis  orna- 
ment is  ad  ladtudintin  alarum  sint 
c'>nsfi(u((e.  The  ornamenfa  are  clear- 
ly de-ignated  by  ^^ent■ta,  I)e  linuf. 
iil.  28,  Qui  imagines  in  atriu  cj-j/o- 
nanl  et  u<>niina  J'ann'h'/p  sn<r  I mtjo 
onfine  ac  malt  is  stemmatiim  il/igafa 
Jhxnris  in  parte  prima  trdium  eol/o- 
C'uit^  ni'ti  mag  is  ijaaiu  nubilts  snnt. 
Still  ni'Ti'  so  by  riin.  xwv.  2,  2,  />>- 
prtssi  c<ra  r  nit  as  singulis  disjiim- 
banfar  armnriis. — ^tt/nmafa  rero  li- 
nt is  discarrtbant  ad  i/n  rginfs  pirtas. 
l^olyh.  vi.  f)o  :  ^v\ti>a  ratcia  TTfpiTi- 
Oti'TK^:  and,  rarnic  t"//  Td^J  ttKovag 
iv  rah:  ctifiortXim  Ovmnig  di^oiyoi'- 
T(g  Ko(Tf.iov<Ti  <pi\6rifivtt; :  la>tly, 
Auot.  /;/'//.  al  M'ss.  ;](),  Q-<il  qna'jne 
index  snh  imagine  dieat.  'J'he  masks 
Were  ki^pt  in  little  preo^ex.  placid  up 
ai^aiiist  the  wall,  uiidrr  >\liieh  stood 
the  name  of  the  dece, i»eil,  his  honours 
:iml  nuM-its,  tilali.  Ovid.  I'a.^t.  i.  o'.H. 
[The  several  imagiiKs  wrre  eoniK'et- 
cd  with  each  other  by  gai lauds;  for 
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In  the  cavum  wdlum  or  interior  court,  and  the  larger 
pcristyJiiim,  more  were  engaged  in  rubbing  with  coarse 
Knen  cloths  the  polished  pillars  of  Tenarian  and  Numidian' 
marble^,  which  formed  a  most  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
intervening  statues  and  the  fresh  green  verdure  of  the 
vacant  space  within.  The  Tricliniarch  and  his  subordin- 
ates were  equally  occupied  in  the  larger  saloons  :  where 
stood  the  costly  tables  of  cedar- wood,  with  pillars  of  ivory 
supporting  their  massive  orbs,  which  had,  at  an  immense 


Pliny's  words,  stonmata  Iweis  (Us- 
eurrcbant  ad  imafjines  pictas^  do  not 
seem  capable  of  any  other  than  the 
literal  nieaninf^ ;  and  so  likewise  the 
stemmatum  Jivxunc  of  Seiioca.J  On 
festive  days,  when  these  armaria 
were  opened,  tlie  hnafjiitcs  rceeived 
fre.sh  crowns  of  laurel.  It  is  evident 
from  riiiiy,  that,  at  a  later  period, 
instead  of  the  masks,  rhjpcixtd'  ivuKji- 
ut's^  as  they  were  called,  and  busts 
were  sub;.tituted.  Iinn</iiii(in  qui- 
dein  pictura,  f/tai  maximc  similts  in 
ccrwn  propnijalHtutiir  fit/Hrff,  in  to- 
iitin  exolvril.  ^Kni  pnunntitr  I'hjin'i^ 
arf/t'ntce  favics  surdo  Jhfnrarmn  dis- 
crimine.  Airain :  Alitrr  apud  nia- 
jores  in  atriin  lute  eranf  (pur  specfa^ 
rentur,  non  si(/nff  cxtern'tridn  arllji- 
CHin,  uec  <rra  ntc  marmnra  ;  cxprtssi 
cira  ru/fns.kv.  Tho^e  jx  i>ons  who 
had  no  imat^es  to  bo.ist  of  in  th(  ir 
own  family,  and  yet  wished  somesueh 
ornament  for  their  atritnn,  had  no 
course  left  but  alivnas  cjfi'jiis  culcre. 

3  The  mo-:t  valuable  species  of 
white  marbh'S  were  the  I'ltrian, 
the  Fcnfc/irtiH,  and  the  Jlphtcf- 
tifin ;  whieli  latter  two  IJolti^iT 
mistakes  for  the  same.  Strabo 
expressly  says  finppdfiov  c'  ktrrl 
Ti'iQ  Ti  'Yf.ti]Tria'2  Kat  rfic  UivTiXi- 
»c//C  KuWiffra  fiiraWa  TrXijrriov  ri/r; 
7ro\ctu(,\     lloui.   Od.  ii.  18,  3  ;   I  liri. 


n.  N.  xxxvi.  3.  If  it  be  correctly 
supposed,  as  was  first  imaj^iued  from 
Pausanias,  that  Pentilicns  was  in 
early  times  comprehended  under 
the  name  IFifinethtSy  we  must  un- 
derstand Fentvlican  marble  by  the 
JIp  nil  this  column  in  irabibus  so  fre- 
quently mentioned,  especially  by  the 
poets.  Besides  these  there  was  that 
of  Luna  in  Italy,  now  called  CaiTara 
marble. 

Variegated  marbles  [inarmor  ma- 
cfdosuni,  riin.  II.  N.  x\xvi.  5;  i«- 
(pntiiun  macnhn  colnmnarnm^  Sen. 
Kp.  11-5),  broui,'ht  not  only  from 
(Ireece,  but  even  from  Asia  and 
Africa,  became  afterwards  more  fa- 
shionable. The  most  precious  sorts 
were  the  gohlen-yellow,  Xumidian  ; 
that  with  red  .streaks,  Thrutiian^  Spn- 
nadir,  or  Jft/f/doj/iun  ;  the  Tfcuflrinn, 
or  Laconinn^  or  Vfrdc  antiro^  a  kind 
of  fjreen  p<»rpliyry ;  and  the  ('<iri/S' 
iian  (from  Kuha'a)  with  p:reen  veins. 
Hut  even  this  natural  variety  was  not 
sulKeient  for  the  demands  of  ta<te. 
In  Nero's  time  veins  and  spots  were 
artilieially  let  into  the  coloured  mar- 
ble. So  says  IMiny,  xxxv.  I  :  AVro- 
;//.v  (prinei])atu  inventum)  maculas, 
q>up  non  esscnty  crnstis  insereiufo 
uiiifti'thi  rariare,  ut  oratns  es.sct 
X/(/itidicf/ft,  ut  purpura  distinr^wrr- 
fxr  Siinnadicuxy  qnaUtcr  iilos  fui,^ci 
uptarcnt  dtlicicc. 
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expense,  been  conveyed  to  Kome  from  the  primeval  woods 
of  Atlas.  In  one  the  wood  was  like  the  beautifully  dappled 
coat  of  a  panther,  in  another  ihe  spots,  being  more  regular 
and  close,  imitated  the  tail  of  the  peacock,  a  third  re- 
sembled the  luxuriant  and  tangled  leaves  of  the  apium, 
each  of  them  more  beautiful  and  valuable  than  the  other ; 
and  many  a  lover  of  splendour  would  have  bartered  an 
estate  for  any  one  of  the  three.  The  tricliniarii  cau- 
tiously lifted  up  their  purple  covers,  and  then  whisked 
them  over  with  the  shaggy  gausape,  in  order  to  remove 
any  little  dust  that  might  have  penetrated  through.  Next 
came  the  side-boards,  several  of  which  stood  against 
the  walls  in  each  saloon,  for  the  purpose  of  displaying 
the  gold  and  silver  plate  and  other  valuables.  Some 
of  them  were  slabs  of  marble,  supported  by  silver  or 
gilded  ram's  feet,  or  by  the  tips  of  the  wings  of  two 
griffins  looking  in  opposite  directions.  There  was  also  one 
of  artificial  mai-ble,  which  had  been  sawn  out  of  the  wall 
of  a  Grecian  temple,  while  the  slabs  of  the  rest  were  of 
precious  metal.  The  costly  articles  displayed  on  each 
were  so  selected  as  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  architec- 
tural designs  of  the  apartment.  In  the  fcfrasff/h(s,  the 
simplest  saloon,  stood  smooth  silver  vessels  unadorned 
by  the  ars  toreaticay  except  that  the  rims  of  most  of 
the  larger  bowls  were  of  gold.  Between  these  were 
smaller  vessels  of  amber,  and  two  of  great  rarity;  in 
one  of  which  a  bee,  and  in  the  other  an  ant,  had  found 
its  transparent  tomb.  On  another  side  stood  beakers 
of  antique  form,  to  which  the  names  of  their  former 
possessors  gave  their  value,  and  an  historical  im2)ortance*'. 


•  The  passion  for  collectinfi^  ob- 
jects curious  on  account  of  their  an- 
tiquity, or  from  having  bclon^'^cd  to 
some  illustrious  person,  had  become 
prevalent  in  the  time  of  Gallus ; 
V.  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3,  21 ;  64.  p.  3,  90 ; 
at  all  events  it  was  not  far  off. 
This     mania     became     still    more 


ridicultnis,  when  iirnorance  credited 
the  grossest  falsehoods  and  histo- 
rical im{)()ssil)ih'tes.  The  instances 
wc  have  nuiirioiied  are  really  re- 
counted by  Martial,  ^iii.  C,  who 
ridicules  these  anjniti  fmnoMi  sinn- 
mata.  The  arr/irtif/ja  oi  Trinialcliio 
are  still  more  laui-huble.     Tetr.  o'2. 
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There  was,  for  instance,  a  double  cup,  which  Priam  had 
inherited  from  Laomedon ;  another  that  had  belonged  to 
Nestor,  unquestionably  the  same  from  which  Hecamede 
had  pledged  the  old  man  in  Pramnian  wine  before  Troy  : 
the  doves  which  formed  the  handles^  were  much  worn, 
— of  course  by  Nestor's  hand.  Another  again  was  the 
gift  of  Dido  to  iEneas,  and  in  the  centre  stood  an  im- 
mense bowl,  which  Theseus  had  hurled  against  the  face 
of  Eurytus.  But  the  most  remarkable  of  all  was  a  relic 
of  the  keel  of  the  Argo^ ;  it  was  indeed  only  a  chip,  but 
who  could  look  on  and  touch  this  portion  of  the  most  ancient 
of  sliips — on  which  perhaps  even  Minerva  herself  had 
placed  her  hand — without  being  transported  in  feeling 
back  to  the  days  of  old.  G  alius  himself  was  far  too  en- 
lightened to  believe  in  the  truth  of  these  legends,  but  every 
one  was  not  so  free  from  prejudice  as  he ;  it  was  more- 
over the  most  recent  fashion  to  collect  such  antiquities. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Corinthian  saloon  stood 
vessels  of  precious  Corinthian  bronze,  whose  worn  handles 
and  peculiar  smell  sufficiently  announced  their  antiquity, 
together  with  two  large  golden  drinking  cups,  on  one  of 
which  were  engraved  scenes  from  the  Iliad,  on  the  other 
from   the   Odyssey^.     Besides  these   there  were   smaller 


Hahvo  snjphos  urnales  j';/^^*  mi/iusy 
qttcmadmodum  Cassaudra  occidit  filios 
SHOfty  i't pueri  mortui  Jaceni  sicuti  rrre 
piffva.  Uabeo  capidem  quam  rdiquit 
Patrocio  Frowcthiusy  nbi  JJ(rda/iis 
Niobein  in  cqitiim  Trojan utn  includit, 
Y.  Lucian.  Fbilop.  19. 

'  Iliad,  xi.  G32,  scq.  Martial,  or 
the  possessor  of  the  goblot,  no  doubt 
had  in  his  eye  the  passaLje  of  Homer 
■which  runs  ;  L^oiai  C(  TTiXnaceg  afitpig 
(KaoTov  XQvtntai  veiiWopro  :  and  the 
Iloijian  poet  says :  PoUice  di'  J*i/lio 
triia  columha  )ti(it. 

•  The  ancients  also  had  their 
relics,  and  looked  with  veneration  on 
u  chip  of  the  Argo.     Martial,  who  U 


so  fond  of  ridiculing  folly  and  credul- 
ous simplicity,  speaks  quite  seriously 
(vii.  19)  on  the  subject: 

Fragmeiitiim  quod  vile  putaa  et  inutile 

lifiiuin, 

Iltcc  fuit  i;rnr»ti  prima  carina  maris. — 

Saecula  vioerunt ;    sod  quamvis  ccsserit 

annis. 

Sanctior  est  .salva  parva  tabclla  rate. 

But  perhnps  this  valuable  relic  be- 
lon^^ed  to  Domitian  himself,  or  to 
some  other  patron  of  distinction,  and 
the  poet  for  tliis  reason  affected  to 
credit  the  story.  The  ancients  used 
jilso  ti>  collect  natural  specimens  and 
otiier  rarities. 

^  The  Corinthian  hra^s,  as  it  was 
called,  was  used  in  the  manufacture 
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beakers  and  bowls  composed  of  precious  stones,  either 
made  of  one  piece  only  and  adorned  with  reliefs,  or  of 
seyeral  cameos  united  by  settings  of  gold.  Genuine 
Murrhina  vases  also, — even  at  that  time  a  riddle,  and 
according  to  report  imported  from  the  recesses  of  Par- 
thia, — ^were  not  wanting. 

The  Egyptian  saloon,  however,  surpassed  the  rest  in 
magnificence.  Every  silver  or  golden  vessel  which  it  con- 
tained was  made  by  the  most  celebrated  toreutce,  and 
possessed  a  higher  value  from  the  beauty  of  its  work- 
manship than  even  from  the  costliness  of  its  materiaP^. 
There  was  a  cup  by  the  hand  of  Phidias,  ornamented 
with  fishes  that  seemed  only  to  want  water  to  enable 
them  to  swim ;  on  another  was  a  lizard  by  Mentor,  and 
so  exact  a  copy  of  nature,  that  the  hand  almost  started 
back  on  touching  it.  Then  came  a  broad  bowl,  the  handle 
of  which  was  a  ram  with  a  golden  fleece,  more  beautiful 
than  that  brought  by  Phryxus  to  Colchis,  and  upon  it 


of  Tcssela  which  were  sold  for  high 
prices.  Kespecting  the  composition 
of  it,  a  secret  which  was  lost  even  in 
the  time  of  the  ancients,  see  0. 
Miiller's  Arehaologyy  translated  by 
Leitch;  and  Plin.  xxxiy.  2,  3,  and 
Petron.  60,  jokingly.  Connoisseurs 
detected  its  genuineness  by  the  pe- 
culiar odour  it  acquired  by  oxydation. 
Mart.  ix.  60,  11.  Consulerit  nares, 
an  olerent  ara  Corinthott.  Beckmann 
even  affirms  that  the  money-changers 
had  recourse  to  their  noses  to  judge 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  coins,  as 
Arrian,  in  Epict,  i.  20,  6  apyvpoyvw- 
futy  irpo<TXP^rat  Kara  SoKifiaoiav 
rov  vofiifffiaroc  ry  o\lfH,  ry  atpy,  ry 
ha^oaaiq.  (but  apyvpoyvufiutv  is  not 
a  money-changer).  The  marks  more- 
OTcr  of  baring  been  long  in  use,  were 
not  unobserTed.  Mart.  ix.  58  : 
Nil  est  triatius  Hedyli  lacernig : 
Non  ans»  vetenim  Corinthiorum. 
^  The  most  celebrated  Toreuta?, 


Mys,  MjTon,  Mentor,  and  even  Phi- 
dias, had  often  to  lend  their  names 
to  the  relievos  cut  on  the  vessels, 
though  not  always  with  any  good 
reason  for  so  doing.     Mart. : 

iii  35.    Artia  Phidiac«?  torcuma  clHnim, 
Pisces  adspicis :    addo    aquaiu, 
natabunt. 
iii.  41.     luscrta  pLiidie  Mentoris  maim 
ducta 
Lacerta  vivit,  et  timetur  argen- 
tum. 
vi-  92.     Ca?latu3  serpens  in  patera  My- 
ron is  arte, 
viii.  51.     Quia  Ia1j4:>r  in  pliiaLa  ?  dod i  Myos, 
anno  Myronis  ? 
Mentoris  hxc  mauus  est?  an, 

rolyclete.  tua? 
Stat  caper  JIolioTlioljani  vcllcro 

Phryxi 
Cultu3 :    ftb   hoc    mallet   vecta 
f  aisse  soror. 

Goblets  by  Mentor,  who  also  imi- 
tated in  metal  the  pocula  ThtricJia^ 
were  very  highly  esteemed.  I'liu. 
xxxiii.  11,  12. 


c2 
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a  dainty  Cupid.  The  name  of  the  artist  who  executed  it 
was  unknown,  but  all  were  unanimous  in  thinking  that 
Mys  and  Myron,  Mentor  and  Polycletus,  had  equal  claims 
to  the  honour.  No  less  worthy  of  admiration  were  the 
ingenious  works  in  glass,  from  Alexandria ;  beakers  and 
saucers  of  superb  moulding,  and  imitating  so  naturally 
the  tints  of  the  amethyst  and  ruby,  as  completely  to 
deceive  the  beholder ;  others  shone  like  onyxes,  and 
were  cut  in  relief;  but  superior  to  all  were  some  of 
the  purest  crystal,  and  uncoloured.  Still  there  was  one 
object  which,  on  account  of  its  ingenious  construction, 
attracted  more  than  i»ny thing  else  the  eyes  of  all  spec- 
tators. This  was  a  bowl  of  the  colour  of  opal,  surroimded 
at  the  distance  of  a  fourth  part  of  an  inch  by  an  azure 
network,  carved  out  of  the  same  piece  as  the  vessel, 
and  only  connected  with  it  by  a  few  fine  slips  that  had 
been  left.  Beneath  the  edge  of  the  cup  was  written 
the  following  inscription  ;  the  letters  were  green,  and 
projected  in  a  similar  manner,  supported  only  by  some 
delicate  props :  Bihc,  ricas  hiaJtis  ainiis.  How  many 
disappointments  must  the  artist  have  experienced  before 
he  accomplished  the  labour  of  making  such  a  vessel,  and 
what  a  price  must  Gallus  have  paid  for  it ! 

In  the  Cyziccnian  saloon  no  such  ornaments  were  to 
be  seen  ;  but  the  slaves  had  more  work  in  cleaning  the 
windows  and  window- frames  which  reached  to  the  ground, 
and  in  preventing  the  view  from  being  obscured  by  dull 
spots  in  the  glass. 

Whilst  the  mansion  was  being  thus  cleansed  and 
adorned  throughout,  whilst  the  dispenrntor  was  busied 
in  recasting  the  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure 
during  tlic  last  month,  to  be  ready  for  his  master's  in- 
spection, and  the  ccJIaruis  was  reviewing  his  stock,  and 
considering  how  much  would  supply  the  exigencies  of 
the  day,  and  the  superior  slaves  were  engaged,  each 
with  liis  allotted  task — the  rvstihulam  had  already  begun 
to  be  tilled  with  a  multitude  of  visitors,  who  came  to 
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pay  tlieir  customary  morning  salutation  to  their  patron. 
The  persons  who  presented  themselves  differed  not  only 
in  their  grades,  but  also  in  the  motives  of  their  attend- 
ance". Citizens  of  the  inferior  class,  who  received  sup- 
port from  the  hand  of  Gallus  ;  young  men  of  family,  who 
expected  to  make  their  fortunes  through  the  favourite  of 
Augustus;  poor  poets  and  idlers,  who  looked  to  a  com- 
pensation for  these  early  attentions,  by  a  place  at  the 
board  of  Gallus,  or  contented  themselves  with  a  share  of 
the  diurnal  sportula  ;  a  few  friends  really  attached  to  him 
by  gratitude  or  affection.  Amongst  the  number  were,  no 
doubt,  some  vain  fellows,  who  felt  so  flattered  at  having 
admission  to  a  house  of  distinction,  that  they  disregarded 
the  inconvenience  of  dancing  attendance  thus  early  before 
the  door  of  their  dominus  or  rcx^  and  waited  impatiently 
for  the  moment  when  they  were  to  bo  admitted.  For  this 
was  not  the  only  visit  of  the  kind  they  intended  to  pay  this 
morning  ;  and  there  were  some  even  with  whom  this  made 
the  second  or  third  door  visited  already.  As  soon  therefore 
as  the  osfianits  let  them  in,  each  one  pressed  forward  to  the 
atrium,  or  became  lost  to  view  in  the  colonnades,  beguiling 
thjB  interval  with  gazing  about  them,  and  conversing  with 
one  another. 

Meanwhile  Gallus  had  risen  from  his  couch,  though 
later  than  he  usually  did :  he  was  not  however  inclined  to 
receive  the  crowd  of  visitors,  about  whom  he  was  perfectly 
indifferent.  Accordingly  the  nomenclator,  who  had  alretidy 
arranged  the  order  of  those  who  were  to  be  introduced,  was 
instructed  to  say  that  his  lord  was  indisposed,  and  would 
not  make  his  appearance  to-day.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  ordered,  if  Pomponius,  or  any  other  intimate  friends 
should  call,  to  admit  them  into  the  ciihictdmn  ;  but  all 
other  visits  were  to  be  declined. 


>'  On  the  subjects  of  Salutatio  and  Sportula,  see  the  fourth  Excursus  on 
the  First  Scene. 
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The  throng  had  long  taken  its  departure,  when  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  second  hour  of  the  day  Pomponius 
arrived.  He  was  a  man  near  upon  forty :  his  hollow  but 
gleaming  eye,  his  pale  and  sunken  cheeks,  the  half  sensual, 
half  scornful  expression  about  his  mouth,  as  well  as  the 
negligent  folds  of  his  voluminous  togay  at  once  pointed 
him  out  as  one  of  those  dissipated  men,  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  riot  all  night  in  wild  revelry  and  forbidden 
gambling,  or  in  the  orgies  of  the  Suburra.  Although  of 
distinguished  parentage,  and  left  heir  to  a  fortune  of  nearly 
two  millions  of  sesterces,  usurers  and  harlots  had  long  since 
sung  the  dirge  of  his  patrimony^-.  Instead  of  his  parental 
mansion,  he  now  inhabited  a  lodging  near  the  Tiber,  hired 
for  three  thousand  sesterces,  while  his  attendants  were 
limited  to  a  few  shabby  slaves.  Household  stores  he  had 
none :  his  bread,  and  wine  fresh  from  the  vat,  were  brought 
from  the  nearest  tavern  ^^  Notwithstanding,  however,  he 
possessed  sufficient  wit  and  intelligence  to  make  him  wel- 
come even  in  the  best  circles.  An  adopt  in  every  kind  of 
amusement,  ever  ready  to  enter  into  any  jovial  scheme, 
and  fully  acquainted  with  the  ways  and  means  of  insuring 
its  success;  unequalled,  besides,  as  a  director  of  a  feast, 
and  a  perfect  connoisseur  in  wines  and  dishes,  he  managed 
to  make  people  forget  the  less  recommendatory  points  in 
his  character,  and  (which  was  an  enigma  to  many)  was 
not  excluded  from  the  table  even  of  Augustus.  He  had, 
in  like  manner,  by  his  pleasantry  and  merry  disposition, 
and  by  a  thousand  little  kindnesses,  and,  as  it  seemed  too, 
by  some  more  important  tokens  of  genuine  friendship, 
contrived  to  become  indispensable  to  the  free-living  Gallus. 
It  is  true  that  the  cautious  Chresimus  was  not  the  only 


12  Thus  riautus,  True  ii.  1,  3,  I  24/.  was  the  rent  paid  also  by 
says :  Jiuic  hoinini  amaufi  mea  hcra  Sulla,  before  he  arrived  at  wealth  and 
apiui  Hos  dixit  nicniam  dc  bonis.  |  power.     I'lut.    Sulla,  1.     For   more 

about   the   price    of   hired  lodffings, 

13  The  description  is  borrowed  I  and  the  houses  themselves,  see  Mei- 
from  Cic.  in  I'is.  27.     3000  IIS.  or  I  erotto,  ii.  p.  104,  Beqq. 
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one  who  shook  his  head  at  this :  and  some  affirmed,  that 
before  the  recall  of  Gallus  to  Rome,  Pomponius  had  lived 
in  familiar  intercourse  with  Lyeoris,  and  that  he  had  sworn 
to  eflTect  the  downfall  of  the  former  in  revenge  for  being 
supplanted  by  him.  It  was  certain  that  he  had  of  late 
been  a  most  intimate  associate  of  Largus,  from  whom  it 
was  surmised  that  he  received  considerable  pecuniary  aid. 
On  the  other  hand,  Pomponius  had  himself  concerted 
measures  with  Gallus  for  gaining  the  confidence  of  his  most 
dangerous  foe,  and  thus  becoming  apprised  of  any  peril 
that  might  threaten  him,  and  had  moreover  frequently 
warned  him  about  the  other^s  plans.  How  then  could 
Gallus  consider  the  cautions  which  reached  him  as  any- 
thing else  than  empty  fears  and  calumnies  ? 

Two  other  men  had  entered  at  the  same  time  as  Pom- 
ponius, so  different  in  manner,  thoughts,  and  actions,  that 
it  required  all  the  versatility  with  which  their  companion 
was  gifted  to  fill  up  the  chasm  between  them.  Lentulus, 
young,  vain,  and  wealthy,  was  the  exact  prototype  of  those 
well-dressed,  self-sufficient,  shallow  young  men  of  our  own 
day,  so  graphically  described  by  a  modern  French  author, 
as  being  belles  bourses  d^etalage :  qu'y  a-i-il  au  fond  ? 
du  vide^\  No  one  dressed  with  more  care  or  arranged 
his  hair  in  more  elegant  locks,  or  diffused  around  him  such 
a  scent  of  cassia  and  stakte,  nard  and  balsam.  No  one 
was  better  acquainted  with  the  latest  news  of  the  city  : — 
who  were  betrothed  yesterday,  who  was  Caius'  newest 
mistress,  why  Titus  had  procured  a  divorce,  on  whom 
Neaera  had  closed  her  doors.  The  whole  business  of  his 
day  consisted  in  philandering  about  the  toilets  of  the 
ladies,  or  strolling  through  the  colonnades  of  Pompeius,  or 
the  almost  completed  Septa,  humming  Alexandrian  or 
Gaditanian  songs,  or,  at  most,  in  reading  or  writing  a  love 
epistle  :  in  short,  he  was  a  complete  specimen  of  what  the 


**  L.  Desnoyers,  Les  Be'otiftu  de  Faris,  Livre  Jes  Cent  ct  un,  iii.  p.  61. 
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Romans  contemptuously  called  bcllus  homo^.  It  can  be 
easily  imagined  that  Gallus  was  not  very  anxious  for  the 
society  of  such  a  person ;  but  Pomponius  saw  only  that 
Lentulus  was  rich,  that  few  gave  better  dinners,  and  be- 
sides, he  liked  his  folly,  which  often  served  as  a  butt  for 
his  own  wit  and  sarcasms. 

What  a  strong  contrast  to  this  smooth  coxcomb  was 
Calpurnius !  whose  lofty  stature  and  manly  bearing,  free 
alike  from  stiffness  and  negligence,  commanded  respect ; 
while  the  simple  throw  and  scanty  gatherings  of  his  toga^ 
in  the  highly  drawn  up  sinus  of  which  his  right  arm  rested, 
reminded  one  of  the  orators  of  the  republic.  In  his  dark 
eyes,  overshadowed  by  lofty  brows,  there  glowed  a  tran- 
quil fire,  and  if  you  watched  at  the  same  time  the  earnest 
folds  of  his  foreliead  and  the  bitter  curl  of  his  lips,  you 
almost  believed  that  you  saw  before  you  one  who  had 
fallen  out  with  fate,  or  meditated  revenge. 

*  Welcome,  friends  !  '  cried  Gallus,  as  tliey  entered  the 
peristyle,  where  according  to  custom  he  was  enjoying  the 
fresh  morning  air.  'And  you  too,  Lentulus ?  What,  are  you 
not  afraid  lest  the  dampness  of  the  morning  air  should 
destroy  the  ingenious  editice  of  your  locks  ?  ' 

'Joke  away!'  replied  Lentulus,  'who  knows  whether 
I  live  not  happier  under  it  than  ye  do  in  many  a  new 
state  fabric,  built  only  in  your  thoughts!^  But  enough 
of  that.  I  will  leave  you  directly  to  your  momentous 
consultations,  and  only  come  now  to  propose  that  we 
should  not  breakfast  with  you  to-day,  as  we  agreed  yes- 


'*  Such  a  hellns  homo  Martial  ad- 
mirably describes,  iii.  63  : 

licllus  homo  est,  fK-xos  qui  digerit  ordine 
criiios : 
Balsania  qui  semper,  cinnama  semjier 
olet. 
Cantica  qui  Nili,  qui  Gaditana  Husurnit ; 
Quimovetiu  vario.sl)rachiavulAtm«>dos. 
Inter  f<iMninea.s  tota  qui  luce  cuthodras 
Ucsidet,  atque  aliqua  .s(jiiijx;r   in  aure 


Qui  Ic^rit  liinr  illinc  niisaas,  scribitquc  ta- 
U'lla^. 
Pallia  vioini  qui  refut,'it  cubiti. 
Qui  i^L-it  quam  (juis  amet ;  qui  j>er  con- 
viviu  currit  : 
Hiriiini  veteres  qui  bene  novit  avos. 

Well  may  wo  say,  after  casting  a 
glance  upon  tlie  IhIIhs  homo  of  our 
own  day,  *  Men  are  now  as  men  ever 
Were.* 
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terday,  but  that  you  come  instead  to  my  house.  Not 
merely  for  the  sake  of  the  excellent  oysters  that  I  received 
this  morning  from  the  Lucrine  lake,  and  the  splendid 
rhombus  sent  me  yesterday  from  Ravenna — these  would 
at  most  be  an  attraction  for  Pomponius  alone — ^but  for 
the  purpose  of  admiring  a  work  of  art  of  surpassing  grace 
and  beauty.  You  know  Issa,  Terentia's  lap-dog*®?  I 
have  had  the  little  imp  painted,  sweetly  reposing  upon  a 
soft  cushion  :  it  was  only  finished  yesterday,  and  the  illu- 
sion is,  I  assure  you,  complete.  Place  it  by  the  side  of 
the  delicate  little  animal,  and  you  will  think  either  that 
both  are  painted,  or  both  alive.'  Gallus  laughed  loudly  at 
this  enthusiasm  about  a  lap-dog,  and  even  on  the  visage  of 
Calpurnius  a  smile  gradually  got  the  better  of  his  habitual 
scowl.  *  I  believe  you,  my  Lentulus/  replied  the  first ; 
*  and  it  grieves  me  to  be  able  neither  to  make  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Lucrine  and  Ravennan  strangers,  nor  to 
enjoy  the  high  artistic  treat.  Cogent  reasons  induce  me 
to  spend  a  few  weeks  in  the  country,  and  I  have  just 
determined  to  set  ofi"  this  morning.' 

'Into  the  country?  To  the  villa?'  cried  Pomponius 
and  Calpurnius,  in  astonishment,  whilst  Lentulus  affectedly 
supported  his  chin  with  his  left  hand. — '  80  it  is,'  said 
Gallus;  *  and  I  had  already  ordered  my  slave  to  make 
my  apologies  for  not  breakfasting  with  you,  and  to  invite 
you  to  my  villa  instead.' 

'  Well,  well,  if  such  be  the  case,'  said  Lentulus,  *  I 
have  nothing  to  do,  but  wish  you  a  pleasant  journey 
thither.     But  I  make  one  condition,  that  you  take  your 


^^  The  dflicia  of  the  Rx)man  ladies 
are  known  through  the  patser  of  Les- 
hia,  and  the  parrot  of  Corinna.  The 
/«a  here  mentioned  belongs,  it  is 
true,  to  a  later  period,   and   to   no 


as  such  favourite  objects,  bubo^  ca^ 
telldy  ctrcopi till  cos  ic/ineu))ioN,  pica^ 
draco^  itiscinia.  The  lap-do^f  of  the 
lady  was  naturally  an  object  of  tender 
blandishment  to  the  lover.     Indeed 


lady,  but  to  the  painter  Publius,  who  |  this  is  enjoined  by  Clureta,— Plant. 
had  painted  her  for  himself,  Mart.  i.  1  Asin.i.3,^2.  Cf.  Mart.xiv.  198;  Juv. 
110.     The  same  poet,  vii.  87,  names  |  vi.654;  Petron.  64,71;  Pliu.i>.iv.2. 
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first  meal  at  my  house  after  your  return.  I  am  only 
sorry  that  you  will  not  see  Issa,  for  this  very  day  will 
Terentia  receive  this  proof  of  my  affection.'  Having  thus 
said,  he  sped  away  through  the  halls  and  atrium,  carefully 
avoiding  the  busy  slaves,  lest  they  should  soil  the  snowy 
whiteness  of  his  garments,  and  hastened  to  arrange  the 
breakfast :  since  Pomponius,  at  all  events,  would  not  forget 
the  Lucrine  oysters  and  the  rhombus. 

*  So  to  Capua,  then  ?  '  said  Pomponius,  musingly,  after 
the  departure  of  Lentulus,  and  appearing  at  the  same  time 
to  be  occupied  with  other  thoughts  than  the  recent  in- 
vitation. 

*Into  the  lap  of  enjoyment  and  idleness  ! '  put  in  Cal- 
purnius  gloomily. 

*  And  Lycoris  ?  '  asked  Pomponius  inquiringly,  whilst  he 
involuntarily  held  his  nether  lip  between  his  teeth. 

*  Will  grant  my  request,  I  hope,  and  spend  these  weeks 
in  Baioo.' 

'  And  the  fine  plans  of  yesterday  ? '  interrupted  Cal- 
purnius  :  *  are  we  children  that  we  swear  death  to  the 
tyrant,  and  within  twelve  hours  afterwards  quietly  repose 
on  the  soft  pillow  of  pleasure  and  voluptuousness  ? ' 

*  Calpuriiius/  said  Gallus  earnestly,  *  the  incautious  ex- 
pressions cajoled  from  the  tongue  by  the  Setinian  wine 
must  not  be  interpreted  too  literally  the  next  morning. 
I  have,  it  is  true,  been  grievously  insulted,  and  by  the 
very  man  from  whose  hand  I  received  all  my  fortune; 
but  I  will  never  forget  what  is  due  to  gratitude,  and  for 
the  same  reason,  that  I  feel  how  easily  I  can  be  provoked, 
I  will  withdraw  into  the  retirement  of  the  country  for  a 
while.  Virgil  and  ProjDcrtius  have  already  left  Home  to 
enjoy  the  charms  of  nature,  and  I  too  pine  for  a  more 
simple  way  of  life.' 

'  Gallus  is  right,'  cried  Pomponius,  as  if  awaking  from 
a  dream,  *  he  is  right ; ' — while  Calpurnius,  turning  away 
his  head,  bit  his  lij).  *  He  will  thus  best  show  that  he 
has  no  desire  to   take  part  in  any  movement  that  may 
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be  made,  and  he  leaves  true  friends  behind  him  to  avert 
any  danger  that  may  threaten  him  in  his  absence.  But 
since  the  hour  of  departure  is  so  near,  his  time  must  be 
precious,  Calpumius.  Let  us  therefore  now  depart.  Fare- 
veil,  Qtdlus  !  happy  omen  be  thy  speed ! '  With  this  he 
went,  forcing  the  silent  Calpumius  away. 
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GALLUS  had  for  some  time  past  kept  as  mucli  as  pos- 
sible aloof  from  the  disquieting  labours  of  public  life, 
and  had  been  accustomed  to  divide  his  time  between  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  and  of  love,  the  society  of  friends, 
and  the  pursuit  of  his  studies,  serious  as  well  as  cheerful^ 
On  the  present  occasion  also,  after  his  friends  had  departed, 
he  withdrew  into  the  chamber,  where  he  used  daily  to 
spend  the  later  hours  of  the  morning,  in  converse  with  the 
great  spirits  of  ancient  Greece — a  pursuit  animating  and 
refreshing  alike  to  heart  and  soul — or  to  yield  himself 
up  to  the  sport  of  his  own  muse.  For  this  reason,  this 
apartment  lay  far  removed  from  the  noisy  din  of  the  street, 
so  that  neither  the  rattling  of  the  creaking  wains  and 
the  stimulating  cry  of  the  mide-driver,  the  clarions  and 
dirge  of  the  pompous  funeral,  nor  the  brawlings  of  the 
slaves^  hurrying  busily  along,  could  penetrate  it.     A  lofty 


^  In  this  description  of  the  mode 
of  life  to  which  Galhis,  after  a  lon^ 
continuance  of  active  exertion,  had 
resio^ned  himself,  reference  has  been 
principally  had  to  Cic.  Fam.  ix.  20. 
Omiiem  nostram  de  rcpublka  curam^ 
coffitatinucin    dc    dicenda    in    stnatu 
scHtentia,  commc)diitio)icm  cansarion-  ' 
ahjcciiiuts.     In    Epicuri   nox    advcf' 
sarii   nostri   castra  conjicinins.      No  , 
doubt  this  Epicurism  would  assume  \ 
a  different  form  in  Gallus  from  tliat  ! 
of  Cicero,  yet   the   latter's   account  j 
of    his   morniuj^   occupations    mi^lit 
very  well   be  transferred  to  Gallus  .- 
Htec  I'f/itur  est  nunc  n'/a  nonfra.  Mtute 
salutafn^  domi  et  bonos  virus  mu/fos,  i 
sed  tristtSy  e(  ho^  hctos  ric/ores,  qni  I 
mv  qiiidtm  pernj/iciose  rf  pcranianttr  ' 
observant.       Vbi    salt' tat io    dejluxit^  \ 


Uteris  me  involvo ;  ant  scHhn,  ant 
k(/o.  In  the  retirement  of  country- 
hfe  (riin.  £p.  ix.  9,  3G),  there  wjis, 
no  doubt,  more  likelihood  of  such 
quiet  enjoyment  than  amid  the  num- 
berless interruptions  of  the  bustling" 
metropolis,  which  Pliny  describes, 
£p.  i.  9  :  Si  quern  intcrroges  :  Modic 
quid  cgisti  f-  respondeat  :  Ojficio  toga* 
ririlis  interfniy  sponsalia  aut  uuptias 
frequenfavi :  illc  nw  ad  signandum 
tr.stanientum,  illc  in  advoeationemy 
ille  in  consilium  rogavit.  So  also 
Ilor.  Epist.  ii.  2,  Go.  Even  at  the 
country  house  many  Avere  subjected 
to  the  solicitations  of  their  neigh- 
bours,    riin.  Ep.  ix.  15. 

-  The  characteristic  bustle  of  the 
slaves,  as  they  ran  along  the  street,  is 
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window,  through  which  shone  the  light  of  the  early  morn- 
ing snn,  pleasantly  illuminated  from  above  the  moderate- 
sized  apartment,  the  walls  of  which  were  adorned  with 
elegant  arabesques  in  light  colours,  whilst  between  them, 
on  darker  grounds,  the  luxurious  forms  of  attractive  danc- 
ing girls  were  seen  sweeping  spirit-like  along.  A  neat 
couch,  faced  with  tortoise-shell  and  hung  with  Babylonian 
tapestry  of  various  colours — by  the  side  of  which  was  the 
icrinwm  containing  the  poet's  elegies,  which  were  as  yet 
unknown  to  the  majority  of  the  public,  and  a  small  table 
of  cedar-wood,  on  goat's-feet  of  bronze,  comprised  the 
whole  of  the  supellex.  - 

Immediately  adjoining  this  apartment  was  the  library, 
full  of  the  most  precious  treasures  acquired  by  Gallus, 
chiefly  in  Alexandria.  There,  in  presses  of  cedar-wood, 
placed  round  the  walls,  lay  the  rolls,  partly  of  parch- 
ment, and  partly  of  the  finest  Egyptian  popyrm^  each 
supplied  with  a  label,  on  which  was  seen,  in  bright  red 
letters,  the  name  of  the  author  and  title  of  the  book. 
Above  these  again  were  ranged  the  busts,  in  bronze  or 
marble,  of  the  most  renowned  writers,  an  entirely  novel 
ornament  for  libraries,  first  introduced  into  Rome  .by  Asinius 
Pollio,  who  perhaps  had  only  coj)ied  it  from  the  libraries 
of  Pergamus  and  Alexandria.  True,  only  the  chief  repre- 
sentatives of  each  separate  branch  of  literature  were  to  be 
found  in  the  narrow  space  available  for  them  ;  but  to  com- 
pensate for  this,  there  were  several  rolls  which  contained 
the  portraits  of  seven  hundred  remarkable  men.  These 
were  the  hebdomades  or  pej)lography  of  Varro,  wlio,  by 
means  of  a  new  and  much- valued  invention^,  was  enabled 


weU  known  from  comic  writers,  and 
rtrrnUe$  is  their  peculiar  epithet. 
Terence,  Ettu.  Pm/.  36 ;  Meaut. 
Frol.  31.  Examples  occur  in  almost 
every  one  of  the  comedies  of  Plautus. 
So  hasty  a  pace  was  not,  however, 
becoming  to  a  respectable  free-man. 
Plautus,  Fatn.  iii.  1,  19. 


LilK;ro-.  huiiiincs  ]iL>r  wrln-in  iiKhlico  ma^'is 

\\\V  est  KHM-lll 

Ire;  burvuliosciiict),  fcstinaiitcjii  ctinvro. 

3  The  quest  ion  a>  to  wliat  was  tlie 
h()n'f)ii\>i>Hinn  J'tinc/ns  inii  tif't/n, 
has  hvvn  liitnly  rcvivrd.  The  elii.-f 
j)a><;i::e  in  Pliny,  xwv.  -,  b  arinir 
on  the  matter  is  certainly  in  a  tone  of 
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in  an  easy  manner  to  multiply  the  collection  of  his  por- 
traits, and  so  to  spread  copies  of  them,  with  short  biogra- 
phical notices  of  the  men,  through  the  whole  learned  world. 


admiration.  Imaginum  amore  fla^ 
grasae  quondam  testes  sunt  Atticus 
tile  Ciceroni  8,  edito  de  his  vol  amine , 
et  Marcus  Varro  betugnissimo  in- 
vento  insertis  voluminum  suorvm 
foecunditati  non  nomiuibus  tantum 
septingentorum  illustrium,  scd  et 
aliqno  modo  imaginibuSf  non  passus 
inter  cidere  JiguraSy  aut  vest  ust  a  tern 
tevi  cotitra  homines  valere,  inventor 
muneris  etiam  Diis  imidiosi^  quando 
immortal itatem  non  solum  dedity  ve- 
rum  etiam  in  omnes  terras  misitj  ut 
pr<psentes  esse  ubique  et  claudi  (?) 
possent.  It  Avas  an  Iconography 
(consisting  of  one  hundred  rolls  and 
sheets,  each  one  of  which  contained 
seven  pictures,  with  short  biop^ra- 
phics,  epigramma^  Gell.  iii.  11  ;  epi- 
grammatum  ndjcctinne,  or  ehgiis^ 
Symmach.  Fp.  i.  2.  4),  unquestion- 
ably the  same  book  that  Cicero,  ad 
Attic,  xvi.  11,  calls  TliirXoypatpiav 
Varonis,  and  that  bore  the  name 
Ilehdomades  (Gell.  iii.  10,  qui  in- 
scribuntur  (libri)  lithdnmadts  s.  de 
imagittibu.s) ;  but  opinions  are  divided 
as  to  wherein  consisted  its  novtlty 
and  remarkablenoss.  Brotier  and 
Falconnet  suppose  that  they  wore 
drawinjjs  on  pardiment  or  canvas. 
Visconti  calls  them  des  portraits 
ptiiits  sdfis  d'lute  snr  parchemin. 

On  the  other  hand,  De  Pauw  be- 
lieved tliat  it  was  an  invention  for 
the  multiplication  of  the  portraits, 
and  that  it  was  coppor-plate  cn- 
pravinnf,  which  Ottfr.  Miillor  con- 
siders most  probably  to  have  been 
the  case.  (iuatremerc  de  Qiiiucy 
sets  up  a  similar  hypothesis,  whicli, 
however,  rests  on  a  very  insecure 
basis.     Kaoul-Rochette  gives  the  fol- 


lowing account  of  it:  *M.  Quatre- 
mdre  de  Quincy  n'est  point  occup6 
de  cette  discussion  preliminaire. 
FidMe  a  sa  mcthode  de  traiter  les 
questions  d'antiquit^  d'apr^  les 
seules  tcxtes  antiques,  sans  avoir 
egard  aux  opinions  des  critiques  mo- 
dernes,  qui  ont  pu  s'exercer  sur  les 
monies  sujets,  I'illustre  auteur  n'a 
fait  aucune  mention  des  idecs  de 
Brotier,  de  Falconnet  et  de  Pauw. 
Encore  moins  aurait-il  pu  citcr  I'ex- 
plication  d'un  autre  savant,  laquelle 
rentre  pourtant  ti  peu  pr6s  dans  la 
sienne,  raais  qui  se  trouve  en  quelque 
sorte  cachce  dans  un  ouvrage  d*ar- 
cheologie  chretiennc,  o\l  Ton  ne 
s'aviserait  pas  d'aller  la  chercher. 
Je  veux  parler  de  I'idee  de  Miin- 
ter,  qui  rappelant,  au  debut  de  ses 
recherches  sur  I'iconographie  chre- 
ticnne,  Tinvention  de  Varron,  sup- 
pose qu'elle  consistait  en  portraits 
graves  aux  traits  sur  des  planches 
de  bois,  et  imprimes  sur  parchemin, 
tout  en  repoussant  T  opinion,  que  ces 
portrait^,  ainsi  imprimes,  aicut  pu 
Otre  colories  ou  cnluraines  en  pin- 
ceau,  de  la  main  de  Lala,  comme  on 
pourrait  Ic  croire  d'apres  un  autre 
passage  de  I'linc  (xxxv.  11,  40) :  Lala 
C'jzicota — Marci  Varronis  iuvtuta 
Itoi/ue  et  pinicillo  pi/ijcit  (et  eestro  in 
tbnn).  Le  docte  antiquaire  Danois 
n'adniet  pas,  en  etfet,  dans  le  texto 
de  nine,  la  lo(;on  inventay  qu'il  sup- 
pobc  unc  correction  de  quelque  criti- 
(jue  moderne,  au  lieu  de  JHi'tnta,  qui 
lui  parait  la  le(,'on  originate.  Mais  il 
se  trompc  certainement  en  ce  point ; 
les  mots:  M.  Varronis  invent  a,  de  co 
passage  de  Pline,  s'accordent  trop 
bien  avcc  le  Varronis  benignissimum 
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On  the  other  side  of  the  library  was  a  larger  room,  in 
which  a  number  of  learned  slaves  were  occupied  in  tran- 
scribing, with  nimble  hand,  the  works  of  illustrious  Greek 


ittpenitm  de  raatre  texte,  potir  qn*il 
J  tit  le  moindre  lien  de  donter,  qu'ils 
D'exprimeot  Tan  ^et  Pantre  la  pens^e 
de  Pline,  et  qn'ils  ne  se  rapportent 
Tun  etTantre  un  procede  de  Varron; 
la  le<^ii  invmta  est  d'ailleun  celle 
des  meilleura  editions,  compris  T^di- 
tion  princeps  de  1469.  Cela  pos^, 
rhypothfcse  de  M.  Qoatrem^re  de 
Qidncj  acqniert  le  plus  haut  degre 
de  probabilite ;  il  suppose,  que  Var- 
ron fit  executer  an  eestre  sur  ivoxre, 
par  la  main  de  Lala,  les  portraits  de 
son  iconographie,  dont  elle  ay  ait  peint 
lea  modeles  an  pinceau ;  et  que  ces 
portraits,  imprim^a  sur  toile^  se  mul- 
tipliaient  an  moyen  d'une  pression 
mecaniqne,  dont  le  procede  etait  trop 
simple  et  trop  facile  k  trouver  pour 
qu'il  ait  pu  offrir  le  moindre  embarras 
a  Tindustrie  Romaine  de  cette  age.' 

The  chief  points  of  this  hypo- 
thesis, "with  which  Raoul-Rochette 
coincides,  are,  that  the  inventum 
Varrotiis  was  a  means  of  multiplying 
portraits;  that  Lala  of  Cyzikos  fur- 
nished the  designs,  and  engraved 
them  on  ivory;  and  that  tinted  en- 
gravings of  thera  were  made  on  can- 
vas, by  means  of  several  plates ;  but 
the  last  assumption  rests  on  a  pure 
misapprehension.  Cicero  names  the 
work  UtrXoypaipia,  analogously  to 
the  Panathrnaic  Peplos :  of  which 
Suidas  under  niirXocsays:  Ui-nXov 
ijroitjTav  ry  ^AOjjp^  koI  iviypaypav 
Tovg  dpi<TTovg  iv  avrtp.  Arist. 
Equit.  566.  avcpiq  d^toi  rov  ttc- 
r\cv.  Aristotle  named  thus  his  ge- 
nealogy of  the  Homeric  heroes ;  the 
word  therefore  denotes  nothing  more 
than  a  gallery  of  remarkable  persons, 
as  Popma,   and  after  him  Kmesti, 


have  sufficiently  shown.  As  for  can- 
vas, or  any  substance  whatever,  on 
which  the  pictures  w^ere  painted,  it 
is  not  to  be  thought  of. 

The  process  with  the  eestrum  may 
have  been  merely  a  species  of  en- 
caustic engraving — but  as  to  whether 
it  was  a  simple  burning  in  of  the  out- 
line, or  in  some  way  a  kind  of  stip- 
pling, we  are  still  in  the  dark — whilst 
the  drawing,  by  means  of  this  burning 
in,  was  to  receive  its  tinted  appear- 
ance or  its  consistency  as  an  engrav- 
ing on  the  ivory,  in  order  to  bring 
forth  the  ivory  pictures,  Pliny  rather 
obscurely  describes  xxv.  11,  41.  En- 
eausto  pingetidi  duo  fttisse  antiqui' 
tu8  getitra  constat^  rera,  et  in  elorc^ 
eestroy  id  est^  viriculo,  donee  classes 
Jingi  cceperunt. 

The  other  suppositions  also  appear 
very  untenable.  And  it  would  ap- 
pear very  strange  if,  for  tiic  purpose 
of  engraving,  they  had  taken  such  a 
fragile  material  as  ivory,  whilst  cop- 
per or  other  durable  metal  presented 
itself.  Btsidt's,  the  reading  of  in- 
renta  for  Jfirmfa  is  very  un-^afe,  and 
the  last  expression  is  so  like  one  of 
Pliny's  own,  that  we  may  entirely 
decide  in  favour  of  it. 

Letronne  opposed  this  hvpotbe- 
sis ;  but  the  cfranimatical  scruples 
that  he  raises  are  totally  q:roundli'ss. 
Ue  denies  that  the  invt-iition  con- 
sisted in  a  means  of  multiplying, 
and  supposes  painted  portraits,  so 
that  in  that  case  inveunnn  would 
simply  mean  a  new  idea.  lint  the 
words  of  Pliny  are  ehnrly  in  oppo- 
sition to  him  ;  for  besides  that  the 
epithet  htniiinissinuim  convoys  the 
idea  of  communicatiuu  and  coniraon 
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and  the  more  ancient  Roman  authors,  both  for  the  supply 
of  the  library,  and  for  the  use  of  those  friends  to  whom 
Gallus  obligingly  communicated  his  literary  treasures. 
Others  were  engaged  in  giving  the  rolls  the  most  agree- 
able exterior,  in  gluing  the  separate  strips  of  papyrus 
together,  drawing  the  red  lines  which  divided  the  dif- 
ferent columns,  and  writing  the  title  in  the  same  colour  ; 
in  smoothing  with  pumice-stone  and  blackening  the  edges  ; 
fastening  ivory  tops  on  the  sticks  round  which  the  rolls 
were  wrapped,  and  dyeing  bright  red  or  yellow  the  parch- 
ment which  was  to  serve  as  a  wrapper. 

Gallus,  with  Chresimus,  entered  the  study,  where  the 
freedman,  of  whom  he  was  used  to  avail  himself  in  his 
studies^,  to  make  remarks  on  what  was  read,  to  note  down 


utility,  Pliny  also  expressly  says : 
vtrum  etiam  in  ouims  terras  misity 
ut  preescnfes  esse  tdnqne  possent.  It 
is  therefore  evident  that  he  speaks 
of  numerous  copies ;  and  besides  this, 
he  says :  9ion  nominibus  (antum  scp- 
tingeutorum  illustriiim,  sed  et  aliquo 
viodo  imagiiiibus^  and  gives  us  posi- 
tively to  understand  that  tliey  were 
no  rej^ular  portraits.  Still  it  is  to  be 
doubted  whether  it  could  have  been 
an  en^ravin^,  on  a  i)late  of  copper, 
or  any  other  metal,  as  such  an  in- 
vention would  have  been  of  tlie  ut- 
most moment,  and  necessarily  less 
traHsit(U-y.  I'liiiy,  too,  would  hardly 
have  passed  over  the  technical  part 
of  this  new  branch  in  the  art  of  de- 
s\^\\ ;  we  cannot,  therefore,  include 
copper-plate  engraving  under  ali'jao 
mxlo. 

Perhaps  these  aliqrio  mndo  ima- 
gines were  portraits  done  Silhouette- 
fashion,  or  painted  by  means  of  sliab- 
htons,  or  soMicthing  similar ;  for  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  they  were 
executed  in  colours,  as  in  the  Oriental 
painting,  as  it  is  called.  Whether, 
when  wall-painting  at  a  later  period 


became  so  general,  this  contrivance 
may  have  been  made  use  of  in  a  set 
of  uniform  arabesques,  must  be  an- 
swered in  the  negative.  Though  it 
would  not  be  impns^iiblf  ;  for  even  in 
the  good  times  of  art  they  used  to 
betliink  themselves  of  methods  of 
abbreviating  labour  {comptndiariasy 
Plin.  XXXV.  10,  36).  Ami  perhaps 
wo  might  refer  to  this  the  words  of 
Petronius,  c.  2,  where  he  sj)eak8  of 
the  decline  of  the  arts  of  oratory  and 
painting.  Quis  pnstea  ad  .svmmam 
'Tlinegdidis,  qxis  Ilgpnidis  ad  fa  mam 
pruevxsit  ?  ae  ne  earmen  quidc/n  sani 
coloris  enifuit ;  md  omnia  quasi  eo- 
dem  cibo  pnda  non  potKirunt  usqite 
ad  stueetatein  eainscre.  FietHra 
qnoque  ituu  atium  ewitam  fieit,  post- 
qaauL  ^-E'jgptiaruui  audaciu  tarn  mag" 
it<e  artis  e<>>upi ndiatiani  inreuit.  But 
in  that  caso  it  would  b-?  strange 
if  repetitions  of  the  same  ])aiutings 
were  not  to  be  found  at  Ilercula- 
ntum  and  Pompeii. 

*  Among  the  Ubrarii  were  some 
who  were  made  use  of  in  studying, 
for    the   purpose  of    extracting  and 
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particular  passages,  or  to  commit  to  paper  his  own  poetical 
effimons,  as  they  escaped  him,  was  already  awaiting  him. 
After  giving  Chresimus  further  instructions  to  make  the 
necessary  preparations  for  an  immediate  journey,  he  re- 
clined, in  his  accustomed  manner,  on  his  studying  couch. 


noting  down  remarks,  a  stttdiis, 
OreU.  /;**T.  719;  Suet.  Claud.  28. 
Ae  super  hot  (libertos,  maxime  sus- 
pexit)  Polyhium  a  ttudiis  qui  acepe 
inter  duos  Consules  nmbulabat.  We 
see  clearly  what  their  business  was 
from  a  letter  of  the  young  Cicero, 
Fam.  xvi,  21 :  Feto  a  U,  ut  quam 
cehrrime  Uhrarius  mihi  mitt  at  ur, 
maxime  quidtm  Gr(scu8 ;  multum 
tnim  mihi  eripitur  opera  exscriben- 
dis  hyp^-jtnnematis.  Best  adapted  for 
this  purpose  were  the  notariiy  raxv- 
ypd^i,  tnjfifioypuipotj  who  wrote  by 
means  of  marks,  Sid  aijfttiuv — the 
short-hand  writers  of  antiquity,  unex- 
celled perhaps  in  facility  even  by  the 
modems.  [This  art  was  introduced 
into  Eome  during  the  last  hundred 
years  of  its  freedom.  Plutarch  {Cat. 
Jfiti.  23)  calls  Cicero,  and  Dio  Cass. 
(It.  7)  Maecenas,  the  inventor  of  it. 
Isodorus,  i.  21,  mentions  Ennius  as 
the  founder  of  tachygraphy,  and  the 
freedmen  of  Cicero  and  Maecenas, 
Tiro  and  Aquila,  as  those  who  in 
practice  bad  further  improved  it. 
Cellins,  xvii.  9,  speaks  not  of  steno- 
graphy, but  of  a  kind  of  secret  cy- 
pher-writing in  use  between  Caesar, 
Oppius,  and  Balbus :  In  his  epistolis 
quihu,<dam  in  loei8  inve/iiunfur  U- 
tertr  tingidaria  sine  coagmintis 
ajUabarumy  quas  tu  pittas  p^fsitas 
incondite;  nam  verba  ex  his  Uteris 
eoiifici  fiuUa  possimt.  Erat  autem 
eouventum  inter  eos  clandtstinum  de 
eonimntaudo  situ  iiterarum,  ut  in 
scripto  quidem  alia  ali<e  locu.n  et 
noinen   teacretf  sed  in   Icjeudo   locus 


euique  sutts  et  potestas  restitueretur. 
There  was  also  some  process  similar 
to  our  short-hand  writing,  aud  to  that 
Pliny  alludes  when  he  calls  Ciesar  the 
inventor  of  it.  When,  however,  Cicero 
writes,  ad  Att,  xiii.  21  :  Quod  ad  te 
de  decern  legatis  scripsi^  parum  intel' 
lextif  credo  quia  Cia.  fftj^ititov  scrip- 
seram ;  we  must  not  suppose  that 
either  a  secret  cipher-writing  or  ste- 
nography is  meant,  but  hieroglyphics 
(understood  figuratively)  or  mys- 
terious indications,  which  Cicero  was 
accustomed  to  make  in  his  letters.] 
Later,  the  marks  which  the  notarii 
made  use  of,  were  certainly  far  sim- 
pler than  the  notte  Tironiivue.  Mart. 
xiv.  208,  Xotarius — 

Currant  verba  licet ;  manus  est  velocfor 
illid : 
Xondura  lingua  smmi,  dcxtra  p^regit 
opus. 

Seneca,  Epist.  90.  Quid  rerborum 
notaSy  quihus  quamris  cituta  tj-ci- 
pitur  oratio,  h  cthritattm  li»fj>uB 
man  us  si  quitter  ;  OrcU.  Eiscr.  2876, 
aud  Manil.  iv.  197  : 

Hie  et  scrijitor  erit  velox,  cni  liteni  vcr- 

buin  est, 
Quique  noris  lingiiam  sui-erct,  oursimque 

li>q'.!eutis 
Excipiet  longn>  nova  jh-t  eonii hjti'Hm  voces. 

The  elder  I'liny  had  hlmsi'lf  a 
notarius  by  his  side  on  a  journoy, 
that  tlie  time  might  not  p;L>s  idly : 
Ep.  iii.  5  (in  itiuerc)  ud  latns  no- 
tarins  cum  Uhro  it  pfn/il/an'b/ff',  cujus 
manus  hiime  nutiticis  inuitiihinitnr 
ut  ue  caii  quidtm  usp.ritas  ullum 
stud  a  tn/ipus  eripirvt. 
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supported  on  his  left  arm,  his  right  knee  being  drawn  up 
somewhat  higher  than  the  other,  in  order  to  place  on  it 
his  books  or  tablets.  *  Give  me  that  roll  of  poetry  of  mine, 
Phaedrus,'  said  he  to  the  freedman  ;  *  I  will  not  set  out  till 
I  have  sent  the  book  finished  to  the  bookseller.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  much  desire  to  be  sold  in  the  Argiletan 
taverns  for  five  denarii,  and  find  my  name  hung  up  on  the 
doors,  and  not  always  in  the  best  company ;  but  Secundus 
worries  me  for  it,  and  therefore  be  it  so.'  *  He  under- 
stands his  advantage,'  said  Phocdrus,  as  he  drew  forth  the 
roll  from  the  cedar-wood  chest.  *  I  wager  that  his  scribes 
will  have  nothing  else  to  do  for  months,  but  to  copy  oflF 
your  Elegies  and  Epigrams,  and  that  you  will  be  rewarded 
with  the  applause  poured  upon  them  not  by  Rome  only, 
nor  by  Italy,  but  by  the  world.' 

*  AVTio  knows  ?  '  said  Gallus.  *  It  is  always  hazardous 
to  give  to  the  opinion  of  the  public  that  which  was  only 
written  for  a  narrow  circle  of  tried  friends  :  and  besides, 
our  public  is  so  very  capricious.  For  one  I  am  too  cold,  for 
another  I  speak  too  much  of  Lj'coris  ;  my  Epigrams  are  too 
long  for  a  third ^ ;  and  then  there  are  those  grammarians, 
who  impute  to  me  the  blunders  which  the  copyist  in  his 
hurry  has  committed^  But  look ! '  continued  he,  as  he 
unfolded  the  roll,  *  there  is  just  room  left  before  we  get  to 
the  nmhilicns,  for  a  small  poem  on  which  I  meditated  this 
morning  when  walking  to  and  fro  in  the  peristyle.  It 
is  somewhat  hurriedly  thrown  off,  I  grant,  and  its  jocular 
tone  is  not  exactly  in  keeping  with  the  last  elegy.  Per- 
haps they  will  say,  I  had  done  better  to  leave  it  out,  but 
its  contents  are  the  best  proof  of  its  imassumingness  ;  why, 
therefore,  should  I  not  let  the  joke  stand  ?  Listen  then, 
and  write.' 

Phaedrus  here  was  about  taking  the  roll.     *  No,'  said 


6  Martial  had  to  bear  this  imput- 
ation more  than  once.  ,See  ii.  77, 
iii.  83,  vi.  65. 


6  Martial,  ii.  8.     See  khe  Excur- 
sus, The  Bookseller. 
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Oallns,  '  the  time  before  our  departure  is  too  brief.  Take 
style  and  tablet,  write  with  abbreviations,  and  insert  it 
afterwards  whilst  I  am  dictating  a  few  letters.'  PhsBdrus 
obeyed,  sat  down,  on  the  foot  of  the  couch,  and  wrote  as 
follows  to  his  master's  dictation : — 

TO  MY  BOOK. 

Fond  book !  why,  uninvited,  haste  to  roam 
Abroad,  while  thou  mayst  safely  stay  at  home  ? 
E'en  among  friends  thou'lt  earn  but  doubtfiQ  praise, 
What  madness  then  to  brave  the  world's  proud  gaze. 
And  nostril  curl'd  and  supercilious  sneer ! 
Of  spiteful  critic's  pen  to  be  in  fear! — 
What !  though  no  gross  plebeian  form  be  thine, 
Though  traced  with  cunning  hand  thy  letters  shine  ; 
Though  Tynan  purple  veil  thy  page  of  snow, 
And  painted  knobs  o'er  thy  black  edijes  glow, 
Dost  hope  by  this  to  please  book-leanied  wights  ? 
To  grace  the  shelves  of  Phcebus'  satellites  ? 
Be  carried  in  the  bosom,  praised,  caress'd. 
And  read  by  all  the  world  from  east  to  west  ? 
Vain  hope !  thy  beauty's  pride,  thy  swelling  roll, 
A  smoky  kitchen  is  their  destined  goal. 
Or  else  to  greasy  taverns  thou'lt  be  borne, 
Then,  greased  thyself,  with  filthy  wares  return. 
I've  seen  (prodigious  fate,  but  no  less  true) 
Tour  Ciceros,  extoll'd  beyond  their  due, 
To  pepper-pokes  consign'd,  and  bags  for  salt, 
Kot  Attic:  that  they  lack'd— their  only  fiuilt— 
Or  sprats  enclosed  within  their  humid  leaves ; 
Sprats !  or  whate'er  the  dirty  cook  receives. 
Wam'd  by  such  great  examples,  shun  their  fate. 
Nor  learn  discretion  at  so  dear  a  rate. 
Words  to  the  winds !  still  struggling  to  be  free? 
Go,  but  when  injured,  blame  thyself,  not  me.^ 


"*  The  original  of  this  translation  runs  as  follows : — 

Quo  properas,  insane  liber?   malo  nota  I  Quis  furor  est,  populi  tumidis  opponero 
quid  hospes  rhonohis, 

Tecta  sublB,  tuto  cui  licet  esse  domi  ?      |      Ah  1  vercor,  sociis  vix  placltura  viris? 

D   2 
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PhaDdrus  had  written  with  all  possihle  rapidity ;  and  from 
his  countenance  it  was  not  easy  to  discover  his  opinion 
of  this  apostrophe.  He  then  departed  to  copy  the  poem 
more  intelligibly  on  the  roll,  and  to  send  thither  Philo- 
damns,  whom  his  master  generally  employed  to  write  his 
letters  ;  equally  acquainted  with  both  languages,  he  used, 
in  most  instances,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  correspondent,  and  particularly  when  the  con- 
tents of  the  letters  made  a  confidential  scribe  necessary. 
To-day,  however,  this  was  not  the  case ;  for  Gallus  only 
wished  some  short  friendly  letters,  which  contained  no 
secrets,  to  be  written.     Philodamus  brought  the  style,  the 


Cont^mtumque  pati,  nasoque    forocitcr 
unco 
Suspeiuii,  et  tristcs  extimuiHse  notas? 
An  quia  iilcbeum  vincit  tua  cliarta  papy- 
mm, 
Et  nitct  artifioi  litem  facta  mann  ; 
Candida  quod  T\Tio  vclatur  pagina  fuco, 
rictaquc  nigranti  comua  fronto  peris  ; 
Scrinia  Pho^heje  sporaa  liaMlarc  catt-rvie, 

Et  fieri  doctis  oarior  inde  viris? 
Gcstariqvic  sinu  belle,  lepidusque  vocari 

Forsitan,  ct  toto  plurimus  orlc  legi  ? 
Nequidqnani,  heu  !  forma  tumidum,  cul- 
tuque  hujHjrbum 
Accipict  fumo  nigra  culina  suo. 
Mercibiia    aut    unctaa    migrabis,    cultc, 
tabem:i,s, 
Vt  rcfcras niorccs unctiis ot  ipse donium. 
VidirauH  ehitos  nimium,  meritisque  fero- 
ces  — 
Vera  lr>quor,  quamquam  prodigiosa  lo- 
quor- 
Aut  ?alis.  aut  piperis  Cicerones  esse  cu- 
chIIms, 
Qiu.ilque  aberat  Pcriptia  sal  tamcn  in- 
tus  ( rat. 
Cordyl  iqa,j  fore  ina<ii'la  lattiere  papyro, 
Quil'ini'l    ct    iniinundi    poscit    opclla 

coqui. 

Si   Bapi-<,  t^'.xoi.nplis  monitus,  liber,  utero 
t  intiM. 
Et  1  r"'i<ri')  noli  caiitinr  esse  nialo. 
Vcntis  v(r)»a  eadunt.  Fugnas  tanicn  ire? 
licul)it. 
I,  fu/u,  ML'd  l;e>;us  parce,  libelle,  queri. 

The  jf»ko  111  re  indulirod  in,  of 
palmini,'  tliis  sportive  eft'iisioii  on  Gal- 
lus, must  not  be  mistaken,  or  cou- 


sidcred  presumptuous.  Such  a  vov- 
Ofaia  would  in  itself  be  notliing  un- 
common, for  Horace,  i.  17,  11,  speaks 
to  his  book  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
in  ^fartial  more  such  wamin;^  arc  to 
be  found.  I  cannot  here  omit  a  re- 
mark or  two  in  defence  of  the  text. 
In  V.  3, 1  have  had  in  ray  eye  Virg. 
^Jn.  ii.  127,  rccxmt  qnemquam  op- 
poncre  mnrti,  and  am  of  opinion  that 
from  thence  Propert.  i.  17,  11,  is  also 
to  be  amended : 

An  potcns  siccis  mea  fata  rcpon ere  ocelli s, 
Ossaque  nulla  tuo  no.stm  tcucre  sinu  ? 

Ilerc  the  C<>d.  optimus  PosthicDius^ 
or,  G)o>/i/if/(()ii(^y  has  oppn)iert\  and 
so  I  btlieve  the  proper  readiu;;  to 
be  :  me  fafo  oppnutir,  for  that  is  the 
only  idea  suitable.  To  take  rtpoutre 
fnta,  for  €Oi»pi»urt'  f/nixs  or  (/.vavt,  is 
(piite  impossible,  because  Propcrtius 
does  not  hope  for  a  burinl.  lUit 
Cynthia  is  mentioned  as  the  cause 
of  his  calamity,  throu,c:h  her  dir<p. 
Should  one,  however,  be  oilViided  at 
the  oppo}/('re  rhonchis^  he  can  instead 
of  it  {si  tfuili  est)  read  coiUhiithre. 
Nobody  can  refer  this  attark  on 
Cicero  to  anything  else  than  useless 
editions,  such  as  the  last  century  pro- 
duced in  abundance. 
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wooden  tablets  coated  over  with  wax,  and  what  was  re- 
quisite for  sealing  the  letters ;  took  the  seat  of  PhaBdrus, 
and  set  down  with  expert  hand  the  short  sentences  which 
Oallns  dictated.  Notifications  of  his  departure  to  his  friends; 
invitations  to  them  to  visit  him  at  his  villa ;  approval  of 
a  pnrchase  of  some  statues  and  pictures,  which  a  friend 
in  Athens  had  made  for  him^;  recommendations  of  one 
friend  to  another  in  Alexandria ;  such  were  the  quickly- 
despatched  subjects  of  the  day's  correspondence.  Gallus 
then  himself  took  style  and  tablets,  to  write  with  his  own 
hand  some  words  of  affection  to  Lycoris,  and  induce  her 
to  follow  him,  but  not  indeed  to  his  villa — for  he  felt  too 
well  that  a  liaison  of  this  description  could  only  be  lasting 
whilst  distance  allowed  his  imagination  to  decorate  reality 
in  its  bright  colours,  and  that  by  living  together  under  the 
same  roof,  all  the  charm  and  poetry  of  love  would  be 
destroyed.  For  this  reason,  he  proposed  that  she  should 
go  to  Baiao,  and  doubted  not  to  see  his  desire  accom- 
plished ;  as  the  cheerful  bustle  of  that  much-visited  water- 
ing-place promised  pleasure  in  abundance ;  while  the  near 
proximity  of  his  villa  gave  hopes  of  their  being  able  to 
visit  each  other  frequently.  Many  men  would  no  doubt 
have  felt  scruples  about  sending  their  loved  ones  thither, 
where  there  existed  temptations  of  all  kinds,  sufficient 
almost  to  seduce  one  of  severer  virtue  than  such  a  flighty 
libertina,  Gallus,  however,  knew  Lycoris  too  well  to  dis- 
trust her ;  she  had  only  once  in  past  times  been  unfaithful 
to  him*,  and  perhaps  the  fault  then  was  more  on  his  side 
than  on  hers. 


*  Cicero  writes  in  a  different  sense 
(ad  Fam.  tu.  23)  to  Fabius  Gallus, 
half  in  joke,  half  in  anger,  respecting 
such  a  purchase.  The  whole  letter 
is  very  instructive,  and  the  words,  Th 
cuUm,  igtiarm  instititti  meiy  quauti 
eqo  gtum  omnino  signorum  omnium 
fum  aHirnOf  tanti  ista  quatmr  aut 
q'tifique  sumpsisti^  fully  characterize 


Cicero's  love  of  art.  The  object  re- 
presented was  evorythini^  to  him, 
and  his  lltrmutJuntr  and  Jltrnura- 
khc  were  of  nu)re  value  in  his  eyes 
than  the  nio^t  charming  B'IccJkc,  by 
the  ma>ter-hnnd  of  a  Greek.  Sue 
Cic.  ad  Attic,  i.  4,  10. 

^  A  want  of  fiiith  rendered  famous 
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He  read  over  once  more  the  letters  whicli  Philodamiis 
had  written ;  the  slave  then  fastened  the  tablets  together 
with  crossed  thread,  and  where  the  ends  were  knotted, 
placed- a  round  piece  of  wax ;  while  Gallus  drew  from  his 
finger  a  beautiful  beryl,  on  which  was  engraved  by  the 
hand  of  Dioscorides,  a  lion  driven  by  four  amoretts, 
breathed  on  it,  to  prevent  the  tenacious  wax  from  ad- 
hering to  it^*^,  and  then  impressed  it  deeply  into  the 
pliant  mass.  Meanwhile  Philodamus  had  summoned  the 
tahellarii,  or  slaves  used  for  conveying  letters.  Each  of 
them  received  a  letter  ;  but  that  destined  for  Athens  was 
about  to  be  entrusted  to  a  friend  journeying  thither. 

Scarcely  were  these  matters  well  concluded,  when  the 
slave  who  had  charge  of  the  time-pieces  entered,  and 
announced  that  the  finger  of  the  dial  was  now  casting  its 
shadow  upon  the  fourth  hour,  and  that  the  fifth  was  about 
commencing.  This  was  the  time  that  Gallus  had  fixed 
for  departure ;  he  therefore  hastened  to  leave  the  apart- 
ment, and  allow  himself  to  bo  assisted  in  his  travelling 
toilet  by  the  slaves  in  attendance  for  this  purpose. 


by  the  tenth  Edonuc  of  Virgil,  which 
bears  the  name  of  Gallus :  the  solli- 
citi  amons  Galli,  as  Virgil  says. 

1°  There  is  a  peculiar  interest  in 
tracing  these  minute  resemblances 
between  the  customs  of  the  ancients 
and  ourselves,  although  such  agree- 
ment is  only  natural.  We  too  breathe 
on  the  ring  before  scaling  with  it. 
Ovid  says,  A/nor.  ii.  15,  L5,  were  he 
the  ring  of  his  love  : 
Idem  f?n,ut  arcauas  posscm  sii,aiare  tabcl- 


Xevc   tcnax    ccram  siccavc    gemma 
truhut, 
Humida    fonnosae   tangum   priua   era 
puclhe. 

These  are,  in  point  of  fact,  trifles  ; 
but  the  more  the  error  of  supposing 
the  life  of  the  ancients  quite  dilferent 
from  our  own  is  indulged  in,  the  more 
should  such  niiiiuto  customs  be 
brou'^ht  forward,  in  order,  that  by 
instituting  a  comparison  between 
tliem,  we  may  bring  those  times 
nearer  to  our  own. 
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GALLUS  had  to  go  a  considerable  distance  through  the 
streets  after  leaving  his  mansion,  before  he  reached 
the  Porta  Capena,  from  which  point  he  was  about  to 
journey  along  the  Via  Appia^  to  his  villa.  This  was  a  most 


^  The  most  celebrated  road  of 
Italy,  Via  Appia,  which  excited  the 
admiration  even  of  those  times,  and 
the  remains  of  which  have  always 
been  objects  of  wonder,  called  by 
Stat.  Sill',  ii.  2,  12,  regina  viartim, 
was  first  made  from  Rome  to  Capua, 
by  Appios  Claudius  Caecus,  about 
442  A.u.c.  Procopius,  who  was  an  eye- 
witness, struck  with  astonishment  at 
the  magnificence  of  tlie  work,  gives 
a  description  of  it,  de  Bello  Goth.  i. 
14 :  'O  ^i  (BeXtffa'ptoc)  Otd  r»/c  AaW- 
vwv  iloh  cnrtiyt  to  arpartVfiay  tj)v 
'ATTviav  b^bv  dipiiQ  iv  dpiffTipgi.  >> 
'ATTTTiog  b  'Pw/xaiwv  viraros  ivva- 
ffOTiotc  IviavTotQ  vpoTipov  tiroijjak 
Ti  Kai  i:rutvvfxov  tax^v-  'E(tti  ci  t) 
'AvTria  bcbc  I'l^ipuiv  TrivTt  dvcpl 
ivZ,tliVtf'  hK  'Vwftrjg  yap  a'vrt)  ig 
KaTTvrjv  iitjKH.  €vpog  bk  iari  Ti]g 
bcov  ravrrjg  offov  Ufid^ag  bvo  d\- 
XrjXatg  ivavriaig  itvai,  Kai  tariv 
a^io9'taTog  Trdvruv  pdXiara.  rbv  yap 
\i9ov  uTravra^  fivXiTtiv  ti  bvra  Kal 
pvmi  CKXtjobyy  U  x^9^^  dXXrjg  /za- 
cpdv  ovoijg  Tefxu)V 'Ainnog  ivTaiOa 
iKOfiifft'  ravTrjg  yap  iri  Ti)g  yi)g 
ovcafifi  TtkfpvKf.  Xdovg  H  rovg 
XtBovg  cat  bfiaXovg  ipyatrdfiivog, 
iyyufviovg  ^k  ry  ivrofiy  Trtnoiripi- 
vog  ig  dXXrjXovg  ^vvkdtjctep  ovre  X"^' 
Kov  kvrbg  cure  ti  dXXo  ifif5il3XT]ph'og. 
ci  Si  dAAi^Xotc  ovTbi  ti  dacpaXutg 
Iwcictvrat  Kai  fUfivKaaiVj  Cjon  on 


S^  oifK  ilaiv  >/pfio<7ftei/o(,  a'XX'  c/ittc- 
<ftvKa<Jiv  dXXiiXoigy  bo^av  roif  bpuKJi 
Troptj^oiTat.  Kai  xpbvov  Tpi^kvTog 
(Tvxvou  bi)  ovrtog  dfid^aig  re  iroX- 
Xalg  Kai  i^iooig  urraai  bia^aroi  yi- 
vofiivoiy  Ig  I'lfiipav  tKdarijv  ovre  Trjg 
app-oviag  Travrdiraai  ^lactcpivrai, 
ovTi  Tivi  aifTwv  biaipOapfivai  i)  fiei- 
ovi  ytviaOai  KwiTrtotv^  ov  p.ijv  ovbi 
Trig  dp.apvyi\g  n  dTTO^aXkadai.  The 
main  points  of  which  are,  that  the 
Appian  Way  was  made  by  Appius 
five  days'  journey  in  length,  as  it 
reached  from  Hume  to  Capua.  It 
was  broad  enough  for  two  carriages 
to  pass  each  other,  and  was  built  of 
stone,  such  its  is  used  lor  mill-stones, 
but  wliich  was  not  lound  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Tile  stones  are  he\m  sharp 
and  smooth,  and  their  corners  tit  into 
one  another  without  the  aid  of  metal, 
or  any  other  eonnecting  material,  so 
that  the  whole  appears  to  be  one  na- 
tural stone,  and  notuith>tandiiig  the 
great  trallie,  it  is  in  a  wonderful  state 
of  , preservation.  Troeopins  assi^Mis 
to  it  the  age  ol  900  years,  which  is  at 
least  fifty  years  too  much.  It  is  most 
remarkable  that  he  should  confine  the 
Appian  Way  to  the  distance  between 
Home  and  Capua,  for  though  Appius 
Chiudius  had  only  built  it  to  that 
place,  still  it  was  afterwards  continued 
as  far  as  Bnindusium.  All  account* 
on  the  date  of  this  citensiou  appear  to 
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charming  place  between  Sinuessa  and  Capua,  and  pre- 
sented the  most  perfect  assemblage  of  all  things  necessary, 
in  order,  as  Horace  observes,  to  quaff  happy  oblivion  of 


be  wanting,  and  in  their  absence  the 
most  various  suppositions  have  been 
made.  Some  think  that  this  was  done 
by  Julius  Caesar,  althouj^h  he  ^ives  no 
tenable  ground  for  this  supposition, 
and  appears  quite  in  error  about  the 
direction  of  the  road.  On  the  otlicr 
hand,  others  assert  that  it  must  liave 
been  continued  very  soon  after  Ap- 
pius,  and  reached  to  Brundusium  as 
early  as  the  civil  war  between  Ca-sar 
and  Pompey,  in  proof  of  which  they 
adduce  a  letter  from  Pompey  (in 
Cic.  Att.  viii.  11),  who  writes  tlius  to 
Cicero:  Cotsto  I'ia  Apj)\a  iter  facias^ 
et  cekriter  BrundusiHiH  rtnias. 

It  is  necessary  that  wo  should  be 
clear  about  the  direction  of  the  Via 
Apjiia,  before  we  can  form  any  opi- 
nion of  the  period  when  it  was  con- 
tinued further.  It  went  from  Kome 
by  IJovilhe,  Aricia,  Forum  A])pii, 
Terracina,  Fundi,  Formi:e,  Minturrr.e, 
and  Sinuessa  to  ra])ua,  and  from 
thence  to  Benevcntum  ;  of  this  there 
is  no  doubt.  S(une  suppose  that  it 
proceeded  from  thence  by  C'anusiuni 
to  the  sea-coast,  and  al(»n<^  it,  by 
Barium,  and  Kirnatia,  and  as  Horace 
travelled  this  way  with  ]\I;ecenas  to 
Brundusium,  that  the  A'ia  A])pia 
must  at  least,  at  this  period,  have 
been  extended  as  far  as  there.  But 
the  premises  of  this  conclusion  are 
false,  for,  as  it  has  been  demonstrat- 
ed, the  ro:id  leadiu;:^  al<tII^r  tlio  coast 
was  not  the  Appian.  Srrabo,  vi.  3, 
says :  A/'o  c  liai  {oCul),  ^liu  fikv 
7ifnoi>iKi)  ^la  UevKiTtoji',  ort,"  Uotci- 
k\ov£    KaXorat,    Kai    Scivvitmi^    koI 

6c(^  'Kyi'viTta  TToXiQ,  ilra  Kt\/a,  Kai 
'Stjriov  Kai  KaviKTiov  kui  Kepfoi'ia*  | 


»/  dk  did  TapavTog  fUKpbv  iv  dpitrrf' 
pq.  "0(701/  di  fiidg  y'l/jupag  mpiocov 
KiK\tv<javTi  tf  'Amria  Xtyofxivrj 
dpa^tjXarog  fiaXXov'  tv  ravry  ^k 
TToXiQ  Ovpid  TE  Kai  Ovivovaia^  i)  fi'iv 
fitru^v  TdpavTog  Kai  BpiVTtaiov.  y 
d'  iv  fxiOopioig  ^avyirwv  Kai  AiVKa- 
viiop.  "ZvpiSdXXovai  ^c  dfitpoj  Kara 
BtvtovtvTov  Kai  rr/j/  [Kafiiraviaif  Ik 
rov  BpevrttTiov.  TouvrfvOfv  c'  t}ctj 
/xi^pt  Ti'ig  'Piofttjg  'ATrirla  jcaXttrai, 
Old  Kavttov  Kai  KaXarmg,  rat  Ka- 
nuag  Kai  KamXivov  fJifXP^  ^ivovh<T' 
ffrjg'  rd  o  trOii'Ci  ttpTjTai.  (B.  v. 
c.  3.)  'H  ck  Tzaad  iurtv  tK  'Putprjg 
itg  nofPTtniov  fitXta  t^'.  In  another 
passa^i-e  Strabo  says,  v.  3  :  'EpTaijGa 
6€  (TfruTTTSi  ry  BaXdrry  Trputrov  r) 
ATTriii  ucog,  iarpwfiivji  plv  dnb  Ttjg 
'ru)fU]Q  ph\pi  Bpti'Tiaiov,  7rXil(TT0v 
£'  bCtvopivi],  rioif  o'  Itti  OaXdrryTro- 
\cu>v  Tornov  tf^iaTrrofifuti  poi'oVy  rFjg 
TE  TapuKiviig,  Kat  rujv  t(ptt.t'ig  ^opm 
ptwi'  pti'  Kai  }>\ii'ruipi't]g  Kai  2(fow- 
i(T(r}jg  Kai  twv  iaxdriuv  IdpavTog  re 
Kai  BoivTifTiov.  "\Vo  learn  therefore, 
beyond  all  donl)t,  that  lliis  more 
eastern  road  was  not  named  the  Ap- 
pian, which  only  applied  to  the  more 
western  one,  which  led  by  way  of 
Venu-ia.  The  opinion  that  it  must 
have  been,  in  the  time  of  Horace, 
built  as  far  as  Brundusium,  is  also 
erroneous,  for  Horace  travelled  on  the 
eastern  road  by  Kquotutium.  Bubi, 
Barium,  and  Gnatia,  and  it  would 
have  be.n  stranire  that  ^fa^cenas 
sliould  have  chosen  lher<uite  throui^h 
the  Apuliau  hills,  if  the  more  con- 
venient Appian  AVay  hd  to  Brun- 
dusium;  and,  since  Strabo  is  ac- 
quaiuted  with  it  in  it5  whole  length, 
it  could  not  have  been  made  much 
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the  disturbing  cares  of  life.  The  Ktter,  manned  by  six 
stalwart  Syrian  slaves,  whose  light- red  livery  distinguished 
them  from  the  rest  of  the  escort,  who  were  dressed  in 
brown  travelling  coats,  was  already  in  waiting  at  the 
vestibule.  The  carriage  in  which  G alius  intended  to 
travel  before  nightfall  the  first  forty- two  miles  of  his 
journey,  to  Forum  Appii,  was  waiting  outside  the  city,  by 
the  grove  of  the  Camocnce'.      He  had  meanwhile  donned 


later.  The  argument  adduced  from 
Cicero  proves  nothing;  for  Pompey 
could  still  have  advised  Cicero  to 
travel  on  the  Via  Appia  (and  not  the 
Latina)  as  far  as  it  went 

Strabo,    however,    seems    by    the 
words   TouvTtuOiv  ^'  jycij  fiixpt  ti'ic 
*Pfci»/ii7C  *AwTia   KoXuraiy   to   mean 
that  only  the  part  from  Benevcntum 
to  Rome  was  called  Via  Appia ;  and 
as  Procopius  also  confines  the  name 
to  the  distance  between  Rome  and 
Capua,  the  road  probably  from  thence 
to  Bnindusium  was  not  constructed  in 
the  same  manner,  and  thus  the  old  part 
mi;;ht  always  specially  bear  the  name. 
livy    savs,   i.   23:  £odim  anno  C/i. 
ft   Q.  O'julnii  (pd.  cur.  aliquot    fa'm- 
ratorib(t9  diem  dixeriuit,  quorum  bo- 
nin  muUatis  ex  eo  quod  in  piddicinn 
rfd'tctuni  est — semitnm  saxo  quadrato 
o  Ciip^ua  po)ia  ad  Martin  straveruut ; 
and  c.  X.  47:  Jjamnatix aliquot  ptc/ta- 
riin   via   a  Martin   nilicf  ad  BurilhhSy 
prifrata   est.      From   whence   some 
c-^nclude  that  the  Appian  Way  was 
not  oriirinally  paved,  but  only  jrravel-  | 
W.  for  in  that  time  it  had  been  built  ( 
nearly  twenty  years.     Of  the  former  ' 
portion,  we  read  in  Liv.  xxxviii.  28,  | 
tia,n   liilice  sterneudam   a  porta    Ca-  | 
p^,ui  ad  Mnrtis  locarcruntj  and  con-  I 
P't^uently  the  whole  way,  via,  not  till 
oGO,  and  previous  to  then,  only  the  .«(-  ■ 
mitaj  a  trottoir.     Still,  the  Via  Appia  1 


is  not  named  in  any  of  these  passages, 
and  the  Temple  of  Mars  alluded  to 
here,  and  vii.  23,  may  have  been  situ- 
ated sideward-*,  in  which  case  quite  a 
different  way  would  be  meant,  for  the 
temple  on  the  Appian  Way  was  first 
built  by  Sylla.  Moreover,  in  both 
passages,  we  have  silice  stcruere^  to 
pave,  which  is  very  different  from  lapi- 
de  sternere,  to  lay  with  slabs  ;  and  the 
expression  d  »es  not  therefore  suit  the 
Appian  Way,  for  it  was  certainly  laid 
with  lnwn  shibs,  not  square,  but  of 
irreirular  form,  the  corners  of  which 
lilted  exactly  into  eticli  other,  simi- 
larly, perhaps,  to  tile  Cyclopian  \vall.<. 
On  both  8id«'s  there  was  a  hii^her 
border,  niarift,  (»n  wliich  were  i)laeed 
alternately,  seats  and  milestones,  hut 
this  was  doubt li'<s  a  lat(T  addition, 
and  is  so  called  in  Liv.  xli.  27  :  ^V//- 
anrts  vitix  sf<  rnoi'his  si  [ice  i»  l'rht\ 
phn'ta  (.vfnT  Vrl'tm  .wh^truendaa  mar- 
t/i..'aiid('sf/nt'  j'liini  ointiimu  locari'- 
rant.  The  jirimi  oniniuni  refers  only 
to  ViiVfjiii  irv. 

-  \ot  fnr  fn^n  the  Torta  Capena, 
probal)ly  in  the  Vallis  Ei:cria\  was 
the  Lu'-us  CamoMiaruni,  also  called 
simply  Camo  lue.  The  scholiast  on 
Juv.  A,//,  iii.  10,  s:iys,  .v^//7  e.r- 
jtictnns  rh>d<tit),  x'n  .sn'i  nt  ProcoH' 
suits  jurtirc  in  Via  Appia  ad  pir- 
tam  Capcnam^  i.  e.  ad  Cajnccnas^  and 
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his  travelling  shoes,  and  changed  his  toga  for  the  more 
befitting  dress  for  travelling,  the  pmrnla.  All  the  other 
preparations  had  been  already  seen  to  by  Chresimus; 
a  number  of  slaves  were  despatched  before  with  the 
baggage,  while  others  were  to  follow  after ;  those  only 
who  were  indispensable  being  permitted  to  accompany 
their  lord.  These  arrangements  had  been  completed 
in  less  than  two  hours  by  some  hundred  nimble  hands, 
whom  a  sign  from  the  dispensator  had  set  in  motion, 
and  there  were  no  female  slaves,  to  cause  any  further 
delay  by  their  dilatory  toilet  and  tedious  preparation'. 
Gallus  consequently  found  himself,  before  half  the  fifth 
hour  had  elapsed,  reclining  on  the  cushions  of  the  lee- 
tica  ;  the  Syrians  then  ran  their  poles  through  -the  rings 
affixed  to  the  sides,  lifted  the  burden  on  their  broad 
shoulders,  and  strode  expeditiously  along  the  street,  whilst 
the  remainder  of  the  escort  partly  opened  a  passage  for 
them  through  the  crowd,  and  partly  kept  behind  to  bring 
up  the  rear. 

The  way  led  through  the  most   lively  portion  of  the 
city,  and  it  was  just  the  time  when  the  streets,  though 


Mart.  ii.  6,  15  : 

Et  cum  rrr.viv  dehoiis  llovillas, 
Interjuiigcre  quicris  vlk\  Chiiiomius. 
Gallus  is  made  to  \:o  tlirou^^h  tlie 
city  ill  the  hctica,  ^vhilo  the  carriage's 
wait  atl  Camanas,  on  at-count  of 
doubts  whether  it  was  allowed  at  that 
period  to  drive  in  a  travelling  carria«re 
through  t!ie  streets.  For  there  are 
no  instances  of  it,  and  Claudius  even 
forbad  travellers  to  drive  through 
tlie  towns  of  Italy  in  a  carriage. 
Suet.  C/nnd.  'lo. 

In  J 11  v.  iii.  X'mbricius,  and  pro- 
bably his  whole  family  also,  enter 
the  r/ifda  ont^ide  the  town  : 
Sed  ilani  tntii  donius  rlie<l:i  ('(•inponitiir  una, 
Substitit  ail  vclc'ici.  arcus  inadiilaiiKiue  fa- 
poiiani. 


It  is  quite  manifest  that  the  car- 
riage  had   waited  outside  the  gate, 
not  that  it  came  after,  from  the  words 
at  the  end  of  tlie  Satire  : 
Sell  jumonta  vocant,  et  sol  inclinat :  eundum 

est, 
Nam  milii  comiuola  jam  diidum  inulio  virpa 
Adnuit. 

3  Sucli  delays  in  the  departure  oa 
a  journey  appiar  to  have  been  com- 
njon.  rieusides,  in  Plaut.  Jlil.  iv. 
7,  y,  says : 

MuHlt  iMdlVcMo  Tinta  e>t  ex  ipsa  niota. 
Nam  (pia'vis  alia,  ijiKy  mora  t'8t  a'tiui*.  mora 
Minor  ra  vidiiur,  quum  qiuu  pioplcr  miUie- 
rt-ni  L'.st. 

!Milo  too  says,  in  the  preceding 
scene :  ruHllisprr  duin  se  uxoff  ut 
JU^  i'onjvAratj  comnwratus  est. 
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always  full,  presented  the  most  motley  throng,  and  the 
greatest  bustle;  for  the  sixth  hour  approached,  when  a 
general  cessation  fix)m  business  commenced*,  and  people 
g«ierally  were  wont  to  take  their  morning  meal.  Whilst 
some  therefore  were  still  sedulously  engaged  in  their  daily 
aTocations,  many  of  the  less  occupied  were  already  hurry- 
ing to  the  place  of  refreshment.  Here,  a  prompt  builder 
was  despatching,  by  mules  and  carriers,  the  materials  of 
a  new  building,  for  which  he  had  only  just  contracted*; 
there,  huge  stones  and  beams  were  being  woimd  up  aloft, 
for  the  completion  of  an  edifice.  Countrymen  with  loud 
cries  were  driving  to  and  fro  their  mules,  carrying,  in 
baskets^  suspended  on  either  side,  the  produce  of  the 
'  country  into  the  city ;  or  perhaps  the  street  would  become 
stopped  up  by  a  solemn  funeral  procession  happening  to 
meet  a  heavily  laden  waggon  coming  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  most  lively  sight  was  presented  by  the 
Subnrra,  where  a  multitude  of  hawkers  plied  their  miser- 
able trade.     Some  from  the  region  beyond  the   Tiber 


*  Sexta  guics  lassis^  says  Martial, 
IT.  8  ;  and  during  this  time  the  vie- 
rmdft^  or  prandiuvfu,  ttos  taken.  See 
the  Excursus  on  The  MeaU,  The 
many  idle  persons  who  lived  at  Rome 
CTen  then,  and  more  numerously  af- 
terwards, and  the  multitude  of  slaves, 
who  also  did  not  fail  in  the  sapire  ad 
ffenium^  no  douht  betook  themselves 
to  the  rarious  tabernw  at  this  period. 
See  the  Excursus  on  The  Taverns. 

*  The  bustle  and  hurry  in  the 
stref-ts  of  Rome  are  described  in  lively 
colours  by  Horace  and  Juvenal.  The 
first,  Epist  ii.  2,  72  : 

F«tinat  colidus  molls  perulisquo  redemtor ; 
Torqaet  nunc  lapidem,  nunc  iugens  machi- 

na  tij;nura ; 
Triftia  robustia  Inctantor  ftinera  plaustris ; 
Hac  ribiosa  ftigit  canis,  hoc  luiulenta  ruit 


The  latter,  Sat.  iii.  245  : 

•^^fcrit  hie  cubito,  ferit  assore  duro 
Alter,  at  hie  tit,'nuni  capiti  incutit,  ille  nie- 

t  ret  an  I. 
Pinguia  cnira   lutoj    planta   mox   undique 

maijna 
Calcor,  et  in  dij,'ito  clavus  mihl  militia  barret. 

And   iii.    254,   in    accordance    with 
Horace : 

molo  lonjxa  roni>cat 

Sarrat'O  veniento  ahics  utque  altera  pimim 
Plaustra    voliunt,    nutaiit     alta',    piqml.uiue 

ujinantur. 
Nam  si  prtwulniit,  qui  saxa  Lii^ustica  pi>rtat 
Axis,  ct  cvcriium   ludit  super  agiuina  nion- 

tt-m, 
Quid  superest  do  corporibus  ? 

^  In  this  manner  mules  and  asses 
were  lailen,  and  this  is  what  Tetron. 
c.  31,  means  by  bi.saaiinn.  Cuuip, 
Apul.  Mtt.  ix. 
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offered  matches^  for  sale,  occasionally  taking  in  exchange 
broken  glass,  instead  of  money  ;  others  carried  boiled  peas, 
and  sold  a  dish  of  them  to  the  poorest  class  for  an  aSy 
whilst  those  accustomed  to  somewhat  better  fare,  betook 
themselves  to  the  cook's  boy,  who,  with  a  loud  voice,  cried 
smoking  sausages  for  sale.  In  one  place  a  curious  crowd 
was  collected  round  an  Egyptian  juggler,  about  whose 
neck  and  arms  the  most  venomous  snakes  familiarly  wound 
themselves.  In  anotlier  stood  a  group  reading  the  pro- 
gramme ^  painted  in  large  letters  on  the  wall  of  a  public 


'  The  profession  of  tliis  people 
was  probably  not  more  respectable 
than  that  pursued  by  our  chitioniers; 
they  sold  matches,  sn^p/ainifa,  and 
bartered  them  for  broken  i^l  iss,  which 
they  repaired  a^rain  with  sulphur. 
Their  head-quarters  were  frn^i.s  Ti- 
htrim^  generally  the  abode  of  the 
lowest  class,  ^^art.  i.  12  :  Trrnin- 
tiberiutis  amhu/afory  (jui  jn'lhnfia 
sulphurata  fractis  pfniit/ffit  ri/n/s  ; 
Stat.  tSilr.  i.  G,  77  :  ]*/(^>s  rjtnr  out- 
iniuutia  jiermutat  ritnis  gn ijale  sid- 
phur.  They  cried  tlieir  wares,  as  we 
see  from  Martial,  xii.  o7,  14,  where, 
among  the  reasons  enumerated  why 
one  could  not  sleep  in  Home,  tiie 
sulphuraf(€  lij^pi's  instifoy  ntrrctJi  is 
mentioned.  Conip.  Kuperti  ad  Jn- 
I'enal.  v.  48. 

^  As  among  us  the  plays  at  the 
threatrcs  are  made  known  by  placards 
exposed  to  public  view,  so  they  were 
announced  among  the  ancients  by 
means  of  inscriptions  on  tl)c  wall 
[priHjynmnujiti)  in  public  and  fre- 
quented places.  Sever.d  such  inscrip- 
tions have  been  diseovei(d  at  Pom- 
peii. See  ]\Ius.  Horb.i.  p.  4  :  A,  Snt  ttii 
cvrii  (Cililis  i\ii)iilia  tjlu'lintitria  pi'n- 
nabit   ruwptiis   J'r.   K.   Junius    re- 


not  to  et  vela  ertmf ;  in  ii.  p.  7  is  one 
of  still  greater  value  :  Dedicatioiie 
.  .  .  arum  muneris  Cn.  Alii  Nigidii 
Mai  .  .  .  rc?iafiOy  aihlcttr^  fiparsionesy 
vela  eruut.  For  others,  see  Cell's 
rompeiaua,  in  several  })laces  ;  Orell. 
iHscr.  i.  2.556,  2o09.  In  the  same 
manner,  cither  by  means  of  the  praeo, 
or  inscriptions  on  the  walls,  or  by 
writing  on  a  tablet  hung  out  of  doors, 
private  persons  made  known  when 
tbey  had  lost  any  thing,  or  when 
they  had  anything  to  let  or  sell.  The 
oldest  traces  of  such  announcements 
are  in  Plaut.  Merc.  iii.  4,  78 : 

C'crtiim  est,  pneconum  jul)ore  jam  quan- 
tum est  condueier, 
Qui  ill.iiu  iuvostit^cnt,  qui  inveniaut. 

And  Mf'fKcch.  v.  9,  93,  when  Messe- 
nio,  ns  prrrco^  announces  the  auction 
of  JNIena'chmus.  lUit  a  special  pas- 
!  sage  is  Tetr.  97 :  Intrat  sfabtdum 
'  jn-irco  cum  servo  publico^  aliotpie  sane 
muUea  frtfjiui/fiuy  facnnquc  fumO' 
sum  mail  is  qua  in  lueidam  quassans 
Jure  proeJaniavit  ;  Puer  in  balnco 
pauUo  ante  abf  rravit  annorum  circa 
XVI.,  cri.spifs,  vioi/is^  funnosus^  nO' 
mine  (nton ;  li  qnis  enm  rtddere^ 
ant  connni'ii.strare  volutrit,  accipiet 
)i>i„imos  mi/le.  For  the  placards 
there   is   a   locus   classicus  in  I'rop. 
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bufldlngy  of  the  next  contests  of  gladiators,  which  pro- 
mised to  be  brilliant,  as  the  place  of  exhibition  was  to 
be  covered  with  an  awning — ^but  everywhere  the  lower 
classes,  old  and  yonng,  were  hurrying  to  the  tkermopolt^ 
and  cookshops,  to  obtain  each  his  wonted  seat,  and  to 
drink  for  breakfast,  according  to  choice,  a  goblet  of  honey- 
wine  or  the  favourite  calda.  This  motley  multitude  kept 
passing  through  streets  which  were,  besides  this,  rendered 
disagreeably  narrow  by  a  numerous  cluster  of  shops  chok- 


iii.  23,  23,  where  a  letter  has  been 
lost: 

I  poer,  ei  dtixs  haec  allqiu  propone  eolumna ; 
St    dominam    Esquiliia    scribe    habitare 
taum; 

and  Dig.  ilvii.  2,  43.  SoieJit  pUrique 
hoc  etiam  facere,  ut  libellum  prvpo- 
mcnt. 

The  rela  mentioned  in  both  the 
annoimcements  referred  to,  served  to 
cover  in  the  theatre.  This  conve- 
nience was  first  provided  for  the  spec- 
tators by  Q.  Catulus,  a.u.c.  6S3. 
Plin.  xix.  1,  6  :  Fatea  in  theatris 
tan  tarn  umbra  m  ficere,  quod  primus 
omnium  invenit  Q.  Catulus^  cum  Ca- 
pttoiium  dedicaret.  Carbasina  deinde 
Vila  primus  in  theatris  duxisse  tra- 
ditur  Lentulm  Spinther  ApoUina- 
ribus  lu<ii8.  Mox  Ckesar  Dictator 
Pjtum  forum  Eomanum  inttxity  &c. 
Lucret.  iv.  73,  describes  the  new  cus- 
tom : 

Et  ralgo  fiidant  id  la  tea  russnqae  vela, 
El  ferrugina,  cum  magnis  ini^nia  tliealris 
Per  malos  volgata  trabesque  tremeutia  fluc- 
Unt. 

Coloured  cloths  were  used  even  at  this 
period.  In  Pliny's  time  the  luxury 
went  still  further  ;  they  imitated  the 
starry  heaven :  Veta  nuper  olore  civii 
tteUata  per  rudaites  iere  etiam  in 
amphitheatro  principis  Neronis,  The 
iparsiones  mentioned  in  the  second 
programme  consisted  in  besprinkling 


the  theatre  with  sweet-smelling  es- 
sences, as  saffron,  crocus,  the  odour  of 
which  appears  to  have  pleased  the 
ancients.  This  sprinkling  was  effected 
by  means  of  pipes,  from  which  the 
liquids  were  thrown  as  from  the  jets 
of  a  fountain.  Sen.  Fpist.  90  :  Utrum 
tandem  sapientiorem  putasy  qui  inve- 
nit,  quern  ad  modum  in  immensam 
aliitudinem  crocum  latentib^s  fistulis 
exprimat  ?  Sen.  Quetst.  Nat.  ii.  9 : 
Xumquid  dnbitas,  qiiin  sparsio  ilia, 
qua*  ex  fundamvntis  mtditc  areuee 
erescem  in  summam  altitudiuem  am- 
phit/watri  pernuit,  cum  iufentione 
aqu<c  fiat  ?  This  took  place  just  the 
same  in  a  regular  theatre,  and  the 
boards,  as  well  as  the  spectators, 
were  besprinkled.  Hence  Martial 
says,  V,  25  : 

Hoc,  rniro,  nou  melius,  quam  nibro  pulpita 
niiubo 
Span;ere,  et  effuse  pcrmaduissc  croco  » 

and  lubridx,  or  madtutia  croco  put- 
pita,  are  often  mentioned.  See  Lips. 
de  Amphith.  c.  16.  Essences  and 
llowers  were  rained  down  in  the  tri^ 
clinia  also,  as  with  Xero.  See  Suet. 
yer.  31;  corap.  Dio.  Cass.  Ixix.  8. 
That  this  was  customary,  at  least  ;i.s 
early  as  the  time  of  Augu-tus,  wc  see 
from  Ovid,  Art.  Am.  i.  lOi  : 
Tunc  iieque  marmoreo  pendcbaiit  vela  thc- 
atro. 
Nee  I'uerant  liquido  pulpita  rubra  croco. 
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ing  them  up',  for  huxters  and  merchants  of  all  sorts, 
artists  in  hair  and  salve-sellers,  butchers  and  pastrycooks, 
but  above  all  vintners,  had  built  their  booths  far  into  the 
street,  so  that  you  might  even  see  tables  arranged  along 
the  piers  and  pillars  of  the  halls,  and  covered  with  bottles, 
which  were,  however,  cautiously  fastened  by  chains,  lest 
perchance  they  might  be  filched  by  the  hand  of  some 
Strobilus  or  Thesprio  hurrying  by.  In  consequence  of  so 
many  obstructions  occurring  every  moment,  it  was  certainly 
more  convenient  to  allow  yourself  to  be  carried  through 
the  throng,  reclining  in  a  lectica,  although  it  often  re- 
quired very  safe  bearers,  and  now  and  then  the  sturdy 
elbow  of  the  prceambulo  to  get  well  through ;  by  this 
mode  you  had  also  the  advantage  of  not  being  incessantly 
seized  by  the  hand,  addressed,  or  even  kissed^*',  a  custom 


5  The  tnhern(p  built  up  aj^ainst  tlic 
houses  had,  by  deprrecs,  so  narrowed 
the  streets,  that  Domitian  caused  a 
decree  to  be  issued  apfainst  them,  and 
every  one  was  confined  to  the  area  of 
the  house.  Martial,  his  ever-ready 
flatterer,  has  also  immortal izod  tlie 
interdict  by  an  epigram  (vii.  (Jl)  in- 
teresting to  us,  as  it  contr Unites  so 
much  towards  a  picture  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Koman  streets : 

Abstulerat  totam  tcmornrius  institor  iirbcm 

Inque  suo  iiulluni  limine  limcii  erut. 
Jussirtti  ti'nues,  Gt?rmaiiioe,  iTt-scoru  viro;*; 

Et  ukkIo  qua'  fut'iut  seinita,  f.icta  via  e?t. 
Nulla  catcnatis  pila  est  pra'einct.i  la;,'eiiis, 

Nee  pra'tor  inoUio  eoijilur  ire  Into. 
Strin^jitur  in  deiisa  nee  eieea  imvacnla  turba, 

Oceupat  aul  lotas  nl^ra  jmiiina  vias. 
Tonsor,   eau|»o,  euquus,    lanius   bua   liinina 
servant. 

Nune   llonia  .est ;    nuper  mai;iia   laberna 
fuit. 

We  sec  from  it  that  wine  was  sold  not 
only  inside  the  taber/ue,  but  also  be- 
fore them :  probably  at  the  pillars  of 
the  porticos,  tables  were  set  with  bot- 
tles, which  were  fastened  by  chains  to 
prevent   their  being  purloined,  and 


in  this  manner,  perhaps,  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  interpret  the  catrnata 
tahvrna  in  Juv.  iii.  304,  which  Ru- 
perti  explains  by  catvnis  fuinata. 

^^  EjDigere   liomrp   iv>n   est   basia- 
tiioH's,  is  the  ejaculation  of  Martial, 
xi.  98,  who   censures  this  very  dis- 
af^rceable  habit  in  several  humorous 
epiixrains.     Not  merely  at  the  salu- 
tation but  at   every   meeting  in  the 
street,   a   ])crsrtn   was   exj)osed  to   a 
number  of  kisses,  not  only  from  near 
ac(|iiaintance,  but  from  every  one  who 
desired  to  show  his  attachment,  among 
wliom  there  were  often  months  not  so 
clean  as  tliey  mii;lit  be.     Martial,  xii. 
o9,  says  of  one  who  had  returned  to 
Rome  after  lung  ab>ence  : 
Te  vieiiiia  tota,  te  pilosns 
Hirco^o  ]>reinit  osiulo  culonns. 
nine  iiKtat  tiln  textnr.  inde  t'uUo, 
llineMit'T  moiin  |>elle  b:i«iala, 
liinc  ineiiti  tloiniims  pe  lit-uloai,  Ac. 
The    misanthrope    TilH-rius,    who 
wi4ied  himself  not  to  be  humbled  by 
this  custom,  issued  an  edict  ngainst 
it  (Suet.  Tib.  34),  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  done  much  good,  as  the 
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whicli  of  late  had  begun  to  prevail,  but  escaped  with  a 
simple  salutation,  which  was  still  quite  troublesome  enough, 
for,  from  every  side  resounded  an  ave  to  be  responded 
to,  and  frequently  from  the  mouths  of  persons  for  whom 
even  the  fwmenclator  in  his  hurry  had  only  an  invented 
name  ready  ". 

The  train  having  at  last  succeeded  in  safely  winding 
its  way  through  all  impediments  to  the  Porta  Capena, 
passed  imder  an  antique-looking  arch,  on  the  moist  stones 
of  which  great  drops  from  the  aqueduct  which  was  carried 
over  it  ^,  were  always  hanging.     At  a  short  distance  from 


custom  continued ;  in  winter  only  it 
was  improper  to  annoy  another  with 
one's  cold  lips,  on  which  the  same 
poet  also  giTes  us  a  jocular  epigram 
(vu.  95) : 
BniTna  cat,  et  riget  horridus  December, 
Audes  tu  tAmen  osculo  nivali 
Omnes  obviua  hine  et  hinc  tenero 
Et  totam.  Line,  basiare  Romam. 

He  does  not  give  a  Tery  much  OTcr- 
drawn  picture  when  he  says,  Livida 
naribiis  caninis  dtpendet  glacies ; 
and  thence  concludes  with  this  ex- 
hortation : 

Hibemas,  Line,  basiationes 

In  mensem  rogo  differaa  Aprilem. 

Cf.  Lips,  de  Oiculis  et  Osculandiy  ii.  6. 

**  This  actually  took  place,  as  is 
testified  by  Seneca,  de  Benef.  i.  3: 
Quetfiadmodttm  nomenclatori  memo- 
ritt  loco  audaeia  est,  et  cuicfniqm 
nomen  non  potest  reddere^  imponit. 
So  also  Epist.  27  :  Vetm  uomencla- 
tor,  qui  nomina  non  reddit^  sed  im- 
ponit. 

1*  The  Forta  Capena  in  the  first 
region,  between  the  Ardeatina  and 
Zaiuuty  led  to  Capua,  and  it  is  the 
most  natural  to  deduce  its  name  from 
thence,  and  the  more  so,  as  the  Ar- 
deatina and  Tiburtina  derived  their 


names  from  the  towns  arrived  at  by 
their  means.     In  Juven.  iii.  10,  it  is 
called  the  moist  f^ate  : 
Substitit  ad  vctores  arcus,  madidamque 
Capenani  : 

and  the  Scholiast  remarks  thereupon  : 
idco  quia  supra  cam  aqiur  ductus  est, 
quem  nunc  appdlant  arcutn  stillan- 
tem.  Ruperti  is  wronj;  therefore  in 
sa)"inf^,  Alii  port  am  rtcfius  if  a  dic- 
tatn  putant  a  foutibus,  qui  ihi  erant, 
unde  et  Foutinalis  Vtcahatur  ;  for  how 
can  we  refer  the  passage  in  ^lartial, 
iii.  47, 

Capena  grandi  j-nirta  qna  \>\\\\t  giitta, 
to  the  fountains  in  tlie  vicinity?    AVe 
have  the  similar  dosii^nation  (iv.  18) 
where  a  boy  has  been  killed  by  the 
fall  of  an  icicle  : 
Qua  ^^ciT^a  plnit  Vij^sianis  pnrt-i  cnlumnis 

Et  m;ulct  lif-si'luo  lul)nousimbrc  l^ii)i.s. 
The  Porticus  N'ipsana  uKiy  have  been 
near  the  Porta  Capena,  or  anotlier 
pate  may  bo  meant  (Conip.  Donat. 
de  Urb.  Mom.  iii.  17.  In  Horace, 
Epist.  i.  6,  26,  two  espiH'ial  prome- 
nades are  placed  toprether  by  a  mere 
chance,  but  it  is  uncertain  whetlier 
the  ColumncC  Vip^ana-  were  the  well- 
known  Porticus  Ai^rippa-'  ;  but  at  all 
events  the  icicle  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  fountains,  and  if  a  Porta 
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hence,  by  the  sanctuary  of  the  CamoDnae,  were  waiting  the 
carriages,  consisting  of  a  light  covered  rheda  drawn  by 
Gallic  palfreys,  and  two  petorrita  likewise  provided  with 
fast  horses,  for  the  slower  pace  of  the  mule  was  incom- 
patible with  the  plan  of  the  journey,  according  to  which 
the  travellers  were  to  avail  themselves  of  the  next  night 
to  pass  through  the  Pontine  marshes. 

Gallus  mounted  the  elegantly-built  rheda.  It  was  not, 
it  is  true,  a  state  vehicle  with  gilded  wheels  and  rich  silver 
mountings,  still  the  body  was  ornamented  with  beautifully 
wrought  foliage  in  bronze,  and  Medusa's  heads  of  the  same 
metal  peeped  from  the  centres  of  the  wheels.  The  hood 
of  leather  served  as  a  protection  against  the  hot  rays  of 
the  mid-day  sun,  whilst  the  purple  hangings,  being  fast- 
ened back,  admitted  an  agreeable  current  of  cool  air. 
Beside  Gallus,  on  the  loft  of  his  master'^,  the  faithful 
Chresimus  took  his  place ;  but  the  seats  which  on  other 
occasions  were  occupied  by  the  uofarii,  who  committed 
to  writing  the  chance  tliouglits  of  their  master '\  remained 
empty.  The  servants  seated  themselves  in  the  less  fash- 
ionable peforrifay  a  couple  of  Xumidian  riders  vaiJted 
on  to  their  light  steeds,  and  started  off  in  advance,  wliilst 
runners,  girt  up  high,  flying  along  before  the  carriage, 
emulated  the  s{)eed  of  the  swift  palfreys. 

Thus  whirled  the  light  vehicle  at  a  sharp  trot,  past 
the  sanctuary  of  Mars  Extra-urbanus,  and  between  the 
numerous  sepulchral  monuments ^^  along   the   queen   of 


was  pixenfi,  it  mi;^'ht  still  bo  the  Ca- 
pcua  :  on  tlie  contrary,  wo  nii^^ht  ra- 
ther fancy  a  similitude  with  the  mita 
sudftnsj  were  there  nut  otlicr  jjroinuU 
njTdinst  it.  Cf.  Frontin.  dv  Aquccd. 
19. 

^^  Lipsius  [FJrct.  ii.  2^  has  shown 
that  the  ri^Mit  hand  was  the  place  of 
honour  amon;^  the  Romans;  in  the 
Capit<»lino  Temple,  and  in  the  assem- 
blic:}  of  the  gods,  Minerv'a  took  this 


place.     Ilor.  Od.  i.  12,  19  :  proximos 
iUi  occi'pavit  /lojiofts. 

"  That  this  st>metinirs  happened, 
fidlows  from  Seneca,  J-'j)i\f.  72.  Qf^r- 
dam  ruin:  sunt  tjfifP  jioasis  ct  in  risio 
srrihnr:  hut  this  is  explicitly  re- 
lated of  the  elder  Pliny.  Tliiu  Iljhst, 
iii.  5.    Cf.  riut.  Ctcs.  17. 

^*  On  the  custom  of  placing  the 
tombs  on  the  great  roads,  see  the  Ex- 
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roads,  wliicli,  paved  with  slabs  skilfully  joined  so  as  to 
form,  as  it  were,  one  stony  band,  offered  no  obstruction 
to  the  easy  rolling  of  the  wheels.  Gallus  was  in  the  most 
cheerful  humour.  The  everlasting  bustle  and  monotony 
of  the  restless  metropolis  lay  behind  him,  and  before  him 
was  the  expectation  of  days  of  peaceful  enjoyment  in  the 
bosom  of  nature  decked  out  in  all  the  charms  of  spring, 
and  in  the  undisturbed  pursuit  of  studies  refreshing  to  the 
mind,  which  the  visits  of  friends  in  the  neighbourhood,  or 
from  Rome,  would  only  pleasantly  interrupt.  Lycoris  too 
must  soon  arrive  at  the  bath,  and  the  bliss  of  requited 
love  be  even  enhanced  by  the  attraction  of  new  scenes. 

Chresimus  was  in  a  less  joyful  mood.  Gallus  had 
caused  a  tomb  to  be  erected  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
Appian  Way,  and  the  faithful  old  domestic  had  not  failed 
to  observe,  in  passing  by,  how  a  crow,  which  had  been 
disturbed  by  the  outriders,  had  settled  upon  the  cippns  of 
the  monument  and  cawed  hoarsely  ^^.  This  occurrence  fell 
the  heavier  on  the  old  man's  heart,  because  an  evil  omen 
had  already  made  him  distrustful  of  the  result  of  the 
journey.  As  he  turned,  before  ascending  the  carriage,  to 
the  altar  of  the  lar  tialis,  to  invoke  good  luck  and  pro- 
tection during  the  short  journey,  a  black  viper  had  sud- 
denly shot  across  the  street  with  the  speed  of  an  arrow  ^^, 
— a  suflScient  cause  for   entirely  giving  up  the  journey. 


cnrsus  on  The  Tombs.  On  the  Via 
Appia  they  were  very  numerous.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  remember  what 
Cicero,  Tusc.  i.  7,  says :  An  tu  egres- 
s^is  porta  Capena,  cum  Calatmiy 
-  cipiomtnij  Serviliorumj  Meteliorum, 
f^pulchra  rides,  miseros  putas  illos  ? 
The  Columbarium  lib.  ei  serv.  Livice 
A  ugustce^  and  many  others,  were  also 
there. 

^«  It  is  well  known  how    much 
the  ancients   regarded  such  omens. 


Amonp^  the  apparitions  whitli  could 
di'tcr  a  person  from  prosocuting  a 
journey,  Horace  names  the  crow, 
Od.  iii.  27,  16,  with  which  compare 
the  passage  from  Virg.  Eel.  i.  18  : — 
SjBjxi  sinistra  cava  praxiixit  ab  ilice  cornix. 

^''  This  warnini^  before  a  journey 
is  also  mentioned  by  Horace  in  the 
Ode  just  referred  to  : — 

Rtimpat  et  serpens  iter  in'^titutum, 
Si  per  o))li(iimra  Mimilia  ikigitta) 
Terruit  mannoa. 
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had  Gallus  been  a  believer  in  the  significancy  of  such 
signs.  He  did  not,  however,  appear  to  perceive  the  old 
man's  dejection,  but  talked  much  of  the  alterations  he 
was  about  to  eflfect  at  the  villa,  and  of  his  intended  pur- 
chase of  a  neighbouring  estate,  and  mentioned  with  much 
pleasure  the  rich  vintage  which  the  vineyards  on  the  two 
properties  would  yield  him  ;  taking  no  heed  the  while  of 
the  prophetic  warning,  which  the  domestic  invohmtarily 
uttered,  *That  between  the  cup  and  the  lip  there  hung 
many  a  chance  *\^ 

The  tenth  mile-stone  and  the  small  hamlet  of  BoviUae  ^, 
where  the  traveller  usually  made  his  first  halt,  were  soon 
reached ;  but  it  was  too  early  for  Gallus  to  stop,  and 
moreover,  the  poverty  of  the  place  was  anything  but 
inviting,  therefore,  although  the  hour  for  brcakfiist  was 
long  gone  by,  the  travellers  continued  their  journey  live 
milfiaria  further,  to  the  more  important  little  town  of 
Aricia.  There  they  witnessed  a  strange  scene.  On  the  hill 
outside  the  town,  a  troop  of  filthy  beggars,  their  nudity 
only  half  covered  with  rags^'^,  had  taken  up  their  station, 
to  tax  the  benevolence  of  the  numerous  passers-by,  and 


1^  The  hoatjtiful  Gr^Mk  proverb, 
JloXXa  fitrali)  ttsXu  kvXlkoq  Kai  x*«'- 

Xeoc  OKpov, 
■was   rendered    Roniewhat   more  pro- 
huieally  by  the  le>s  retincd  Rinnans  : 
J/tftr  OS  ct   ojfttin    vntKa    inter  venire 
pji^aunt.     Sou  Gell.  \iii.  17. 

i»  Bor\]f<r,  at  the  t(^nth  mile- 
stone ;  aeeordinjj  to  GclTs  'L>po- 
ijroj>h>j  nf  I{n,n(\  beyond  the  tweltth ; 
and  to  th((  scholiast  on  I'ers.  vi.  o.), 
at  the  elcver.th.  Ihit  (u-U's  snpp(»- 
sition  rests  on  the  presumption  th.it 
in  l*lut;iich,  (oriol.   29,    IJuWat;    tto- 

Xll'  Olt   TrXtKM'C  rjTHCtOVr  'tKUToV    (ITT- 

txoiffrav  riji:  'Po'^u/r,  is  to  be  read, 
hoiWag.  It  nii^lit  appear  odd  that 
the  place  is  called  by  the  poits  su!/' 


ttrhanus.     Ovid.  Fust.  iii.  GG7  : — 

Oiia  suliinViaiiis  (luavlum  fuit  Anua  Bo- 

V  ill  is. 

IVop.  iv.  1 ,  G.*]  :— 

(^uii'i-c  siil-urlianieiarva  minus  urbe  Ik>- 
vilhe: 

but  it  has  aln  ady  been  remarked,  on 
Flor.  i.  11,  that  Tibur  was  just  ia 
like  manner  termed  suburbanum, 

2'^  'Whether  this  society  of  ))ejr,2:ars 
was  to  be  found  in  the  time  of  Gallus 
at  Aritia,  tbe  town  situated  at  about 
the  sixth  mile-stniie,  and  celebrated 
for  tlu'  f^rove  of  Diana,  I  will  not 
venture  to  detirmine.  Juven.  iv.  117, 
Di^'Hus  Arioiiios  qui  mcriilicarct  ad  axes, 
mentions  them,  and  Martial  often, 
as  where  he  says  of  a  family  chanjj- 
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by  their  daily  earnings  ot  polenta,  peas,  and  vinegar- water, 
to  drag  on  a  miserable  yet  idle  existence.  Gallus  was  al- 
ready well  acquainted  with  the  importunity  of  these  worthy 
prototypes  of  the  lazarani  and  lepras,  who  now  hastily 
hurrying  down  the  hill,  surrounded  the  carriage  and  voci- 
ferously demanded  alms.  Chresimus  had  in  consequence  to 
distribute  a  bagftd  of  coins  among  the  dirty  crew,  who 
thereupon  retreated  lazily  to  their  lair,  or  cast  a  servile 
kiss  of  the  hand  to  the  rheda,  as  it  sped  quickly  towards 
the  town**. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Aricia  there  was  many  a  villa, 
and  in  the  town  itself  more  than  one  house,  Avhere  Gallus 
would  have  been  received  as  a  welcome  guest.  On  this 
occasion,  however,  he  intended  to  make  his  stay  as  brief  as 
possible,  and  therefore  preferred  passing  at  an  iun,  of  not 
verj-  superior  accommodation,  the  short  time  during  which 
the  unharnessed  horses^  were  allowed  their  rest  at  a  crib- 


iTi<r  its  abode,  and  carrying  its  dirty 

chattels : 

MiKTare  clivura  crcderes  Ariciniim. 

So  the  father  of  Lielia  is  called,  x.  68, 
Dtims  Aricina  de  regione  pater  ; 

ii.  19,  alludes  to  this, 

Aricino  conviva  reomnbere  clivo  : 

and   in  a  similar  sense  he  wishes  an 

indiscreet  poet,  x.  o,  3, 

Em.'t  per  urbem  pontis  exsul  et  clivi, 
IntcPiue  rau«xH  ultiinus  ro^iitores 
Oiet  caniruis  panis  iiaprobi  ]>ucca3. 

On  the  a^ove-mf-ntioned  passaire  of 
Juvenal,  the  scholiast  remark*? :  Qui 
O'i  portam  Aririnam^  sire  atl  cUrnm 
vitndirarit  inier  Ju/f(roft,  qui  ad 
Arid  am  trausirraut  ex  urh(  missi. 
Xeverth^lc-is  in  none  of  the  pa<sai:('s 
U  there  any  hint  that  only  Jews  or 
Chmtians  (who  are  also  to  bo  undcr- 
sto-nl  nnder  this  name)  are  meant ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  cliri  are  desiu^- 
nat«l  as  the  haunts  of  hefrrrars  gen- 
erally.    Yet  the  frequent  mention  of 


Roman  benr<rars,  is  sutHcicntly  stranj^e, 
if  wc  are  really  to  suppose  it  to  have 
been  at  Arieia,  lit  teen  miles  from 
Uorae,  and  it  would  almost  appear 
that  in  Rome  itself  there  was  a  place 
of  this  name.  Besides,  the  be;j:i,'ar3 
chietly  haunted  the  bridges  (see  Ru- 
pcrti  ad  Juiru.  iv.  IIG,  xiv.  134)  and 
the  gates.  Plant,  drpt.  i.  1,  21  — 
Iro  extm  i>ortam  trigeniinara  ad  &ioeui)\ 
licet ; 

and  Trin.  ii.  4,  21  — 

Pol  opin-.r  atlinis  r:ita  .vdes  vendidit. 
Pater  ciun  forc<iuo  vciiicl,  in  porta  est 
locus, 

-'  So  I  understand  the  words  ot" 
Juveiud,  iv.  118,  which  follow  im- 
nu'diately  the  above  quoti'd  : — 
Blandanue  devcx;e  jaotant  basia  rhedn. 
It  is  the  token  of  gratitude  that  the. 
brLrrrar  sends  after  the  carnage  from 
which  he  has  received  alms. 

--  Iiifrrjuhtjtrc  is  the  proper  ex- 
preo^ion  when  one  unyoked  tlie  ani- 
mals at  noon,  or  any  olUer  time,  to 
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fill  of  provender.  Little  as  he  might  reckon  on  getting  a 
decent  repast  in  such  a  place,  still  he  thought  it  the  more 
advisable  to  take  his  prandium  there,  although  late  in  the 
day,  as  the  dirty  sailors'  pot-houses  in  Forura  Appii  promised 
a  far  worse  meal  at  night ;  and  in  fact  the  table  proved 
better  than  the  exterior  of  the  inn  betokened.  The  freshly- 
boiled  lacertcp,  encircled  with  a  string  of  eggs  and  rue, 
looked  quite  inviting ;  the  plump  fowl  and  the  stiU  uncut 
ham  of  yesterday,  which,  with  asparagus,  the  never- failing 
lactucay  and  the  more  celebrated  porrimit  muscles  of  the 
feloridm  kind,  but  no  oysters  from  the  Lucrine  lake,  pre- 
sented, it  is  true,  a  poor  recompense  for  the  breakfast  with 
Lentulus,  which  he  had  deserted,  but  still  afforded  one  which 
exceeded  his  expectations.  The  wine  could  not  conceal  its 
Vatican  extraction,  although  the  landlord  had  mixed  it  with 
some  old  Falernian,  and  the  mnlvim  was  decidedly  pre- 
pared with  Corsican  honey  ;  the  service  was  only  from  the 
hand  of  a  common  potter ;  but  who  could  desire  more  in  such 
a  place  !  It  was  the  company  who  at  the  time  happened 
to  be  in  the  humble  tavern,  and  amused  themselves  with 
coarse  jokes  and  loud  laughter,  or  abused  and  bullied  the 
host,  that  made  his  stay  not  very  pleasant.  As  soon  there- 
fore as  the  horses  had  had  an  hour's  rest,  Gallus  again 
started,  proposing  to  perform  the  far  longer  journey  from 
thence  to  Forum  Appii  without  further  halt. 

Quickly  as  the  rheda  rolled  beyond  Aricia,  past  Tres 
Taberna)  to  the  low  grounds,  yet  the  sun  was  already  set, 
and  single  stars  began  to  be  visible  in  the  darkening 
heaven  before  the  travellers  arrived  at  Forum  Appii  ^. 


allow  them  to  take  rest,  and  for  bait,  i   ahout    forty-three     millinria     from 
Mart.  iii.  G7,  6  : —  j   Kome,  where  the  Pontine  marshes  had 


Exarsitqiic  dies,  et  hr>ra  lassos 
Interjuii;,'it  eqnivs  muridi.ma. 

So  also,  ii.  6,  IG  :— 


already  comm«'noed,  and  from  whence 

there  went,  besides  the  road,  a  canal 

of  about  fifteen  mi  Hi  aria  in  length, 

nearly  toTerracinn,or  Anxur.  Strabo, 
Et  cum  ouTTcre  dobcfiR  Rovil]ri«»,  ..     ^'     ^rx       •        u      ~      f.-    •  •       • 

Interjmigcro  qujvris  ad  CuiiuiMiiis.  '    a    r-y  .     »  , 

23    Forum    Appii,    a    little    town      ftXijrai   ry  6^</i  Ty  'ATrn-j'^  diwpv^ 
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Here  the  road,  which  had  entered  the  Pontine  marshes 
for  several  miliiana,  became  more  unpleasant,  especially 
on  warm  summer-days,  when  the  exhalations  from  the 
marshes  poisoned  the  air.  On  this  account  they  usually 
preferred  travelling  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  by  the 
canal  made  by  the  side  of  the  road,  as  far  as  the  temple 
of  Feronia,  which  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  marshes. 
Such  was  also  the  plan  of  Gallus,  and  for  this  reason  the 
horses  had  been  forced  to  step  along  briskly,  as  it  was 
two  and  forty  miles  from  Rome  to  this  place  ^.  But  it 
was  not  at  all  disagreeable  to  him  that  no  longer  stay  was 
necessary  in  this  wretched  little  place,  full  of  miserable 
taverns  frequented  by  sailors  ^.  The  exterior  of  the  lame 
and  disproportionately  fat  landlady,  in  shape  not  much 
imlike  a  wine-cask  ^,  who  approached  him  in  the  caupona, 
as  well  as  the  disgusting  taste  of  the  impure  water  ^,  made 


iiri  iroKXovc  TOfTovg  irXrjpovfiivTj  rolg 
iXiioiQ  Tt  Kai  toIq  TroTaytoiQ  v^am^ 
xXcIrat  li  ftaXiffra  vuicrwp,  uitrr* 
ItlSdvrag  itp'  i<T7r((taQ  tKi3aiv(iP 
icpunaQ  Kai  /Sa^i^tiv  ro  Xoiirbv  ry 
^X-xirnf.  So  Horace,  as  we  know, 
made  his  journey  to  Brundusium, 
Sat.  i.  5,  from  which  the  description 
here  given  of  the  night  voyage  is 
mainly  taken. 

**  The  rapidity  with  which  Gallus 
performed  the  journey  to  Forum 
Appii,  is  at  least  not  cxajjgeratcd : 
to  that  place  it  was  forty-two  or  forty- 
three  Koman  miles,  seventy-five  of 
which  ^o  to  a  degree,  or  five  to  the 
geographical  mile,  therefore  it  could 
be  done  with  ease  in  ten  hours.  Far 
more  considerable  is  the  speed  with 
which  Capito  travelled  from  Rome 
to  Araeria,  to  convey  the  news  of 
the  murder  of  Roscius.  Cic.  p.  Rose. 
Am.  7.  Cum  post  horam  primam 
hr^etii  occisiu  esset^  pn'mo  di/iiculo 
t,  unci  us  hie  Ameriam  ten  it.     Dtccm 


horis  tioctur/n's  (the  short  hours  of  a 
summer.niirht)  sex  et  quiuquaginta 
tniliia  puiSNum  cif<iis  pervolavit. 
Horace  too  says,  that  for  a  good 
walker,  it  was  a  good  day's  journey 
from  Rome  to  Forum  Appii. 

^  By  sailors  are  here  to  be  under- 
stood the  barge-men,  who  forwarded 
the  travellers  along  the  canal :  the 
great  number  of  them  employed,  and 
the  numerous  travellers  who  must 
necessarily  have  stopped  there,  caused 
so  many  inns. 

2«  There  might  have  been  in  many 
caupoHfC  very  tolerable  hostisses  ;  but 
for  an  Appiau  sailor's  pot-house,  such 
a  figure  as  Harpax  describes,  Plaut. 
Fseud.  ii.  2,  64,  will  not  be  unfitting  : 

Ego  devertor  extra  portam  hue  in  tU>cr- 

iitxnx  tcrtiam, 
Apud    anura     illam    doliarem,   cludain, 

cras-soiu  Chrysidem. 

^  The  Via  Appia  generally  was 
not     provided     with    good    water. 
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him  determine  to  let  the  prandium  in  Aricia  compensate 
for  his  evening  meal  also,  and  to  content  himself  with 
some  bread  and  bad  wine.  Meanwhile  Chresimus  had  been 
busy  about  a  boat,  but  could  not  obtain  one  that  would 
take  them  without  other  passengers  ;  for  there  was  never 
any  lack  of  travellers  there,  and  no  one  willingly  made 
the  journey  alone  through  the  marshes,  which  were  not 
unfrequently  rendered  insecure  by  footpads  who  infested 
them-^.  Kearly  an  hour  in  consequence  was  lost,  during 
which  the  boatman  interchanged  rough  words  with  the 
slaves  of  the  travellers,  who  would  not  allow  the  bark  to 
be  overloaded  as  he  wished  ;  he  afterwards  collected  the 
passengers'  fare,  and  haWug  lazily  yoked  his  mule  which 
had  to  tow  the  bark  on  the  causeway  made  alongside^, 
the  passage  at  last  began.  The  banks  were  lined  with 
willows,  interspersed  hero  and  there  with  an  alder,  around 
the  roots  of  which  tall  plants  of  the  fern  species  waved  to 
and  fro,  moved  slightly  by  the  night-breeze,  and  above 
them,  on  the  natural  festoons  made  by  the  creepers,  rocked 
the  glow-worm.  The  stars  shining  brighter  and  brighter 
from  above  invited  the  travellers  to  repose,  but  the 
troublesome  gnats,  which  the  morass  generated  in  myriads, 
and  the  croaking  of  the  lively  frogs,  scared  away  the  quiet 
god.  Besides  which  the  boatman  and  one  of  the  travellers, 


Horace,  i.  5,  7,  siiys  of  Forum  Appii, 
propter  aqxnm^  (ptod  crat  ttfrrriixat 
roitri  inrUvo  bc//u>n  :  and  farther  on 
there  was  also  a  similar  want  At 
Equotutiura  and  Canusiiim  wator 
was  a  regular  article  of  commorec,  as 
also  at  Kavcnna,  where  an  innkeeper 
cheated  Martial,  and  instead  of  the 
wine  and  water,  mixttim,  which  the 
poet  demanded,  i^avc  him  nunnn. 
See  Mart.  iii.  50,  57. 

2^  The  roads  of  Italy  were  poner- 
ally  distur))ed  by  nunilxMless  hiirh- 
w:iymen,  v/vT.s.srr/o^r.v  ;  hut  tlie  wh(»le 
di2tance  from   the   I'outine   marshes 


to  the  sea- coast  was  particularly  in- 
fested by  hands  of  these  depredators, 
the  loneliness  of  the  vicinity  affordinpj- 
them  a  secure  retreat.  It  was  on  this 
account  sometimes  occupied  by  troops, 
in  order  to  expel  the  robbers,  who, 
however,  only  went  elsewhere,  and 
even  t(»  Rome  itself.  Juven.  iii.  30-)  : 
lutcriluiii  ct  forro  suliitiw  gra.>vsator  aj^at 

rem, 
Arniato  quolies  tutim  custode  tenentur 
]i\  roiitiua  iKilus  ot  Cialliiiaria  i>inu.s. 

-^  The  whole  dcscriptinn.  —  the 
cofivieitt,  the  naufa  us  fj-itjt>is^  the 
Hill  a  cnUcis^  the  raiuc  paiasfrtx, — is 
borrowed  from  Uoracc. 
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both  drank  with  the  sour  wine  of  the  Appian  inn,  were 
alternately  singing  the  praises  of  their  maidens  left  be- 
hind*. At  last,  however,  weariness  closed  the  eyes  of  all 
the  passengers  ;  the  boat  became  more  and  more  tranquil, 
and  no  sooner  did  the  bargeman  perceive  that  all  were 
asleep,  than  he  tethered  his  mule  fast  to  a  stone,  in  order 
that  it  might  graze  in  the  tall  marshy  grass,  and  laid  him- 
self also  down  to  sleep  off  his  intoxication.  The  day  would 
probably  have  broken  before  his  lazy  limbs  had  returned 
to  Kfe,  had  not  one  who  slept  less  soundly  than  the  rest 
become  aware  of  the  boat  stopping  still,  and  jumped  up  to 
belabour,  in  his  wrath,  the  head  and  loins  of  the  boatman 
and  his  mule  with  his  willow  cudgel.  Thus  it  was  not  till 
the  middle  of  the  second  hour  that  the  travellers  arrived  at 
the  other  side  of  the  marshes  not  far  from  the  temple  of 
Feronia^,  and  washed  their  hands  and  faces  in  the  sacred 
fountain  of  the  goddess.  The  carriages  had  remained  be- 
hind at  Forum  Appii,  so  that  our  travellers  went  on  foot 
the  three  milliaria  to  Terracina,  which,  placed  on  a  pre- 
cipitous rock,  looked  down  upon  the  low  grounds.  There 
was  now  no  further  need  of  such  expedition  as  they  had 
used  the  day  before,  yet  Gallus  determined  to  proceed,  and 
though  there  was  no  lack  of  carriages  at  Terracina,  which 
their  owners  offered  him  on  hire,  he  preferred  travelling 


**  Ahnenfem  ut  eantat  amicam 
Multa  proluttts  rappa  tiauta  atqne 
viator.  Hor.  i.  o,  15.  How  Heindorf 
ercT  could  explain  viator  'the  driver 
of  the  mule,  who  went  beside  the 
Ixjat,*  is  inconceivable  !  Such  a 
driver  there  is  none,  but  the  single 
boatman,  necessary  for  guiding  the 
bark  along  the  canal,  manages  it,  as 


''  The  Temple  of  Femnia  lay, 
according  to  0.  Miiller  and  lu»ttiger, 
quite  cloe  to  the  furtlier  end  (tf  the 
canal ;  for  Horace,  i.  o,  2;5,  says, 
without  mentioning  any  further  cun- 
tiuuution  of  tlic  journey,  qnorta  vix 
diiitutH  erpoHiniur  hm-n.  Ora  ma- 
nusqxc  tua  larimuH  Itroniu  b/wpha. 
"SVashinii:  the  face  and  hands  after  a 


we  see  from  the  verses  which  follow,  ^  night  jnurncy  is  so  natural,  tliat  it  is 
when  he  fastens  the  mule,  and  lays  '  not  rc(|ui>ite  eitlier  to  rttcr  it   to  a 


himself  down  to  sleep.  The  viator 
is  the  traveller,  who  is  also  on  board 
the  bark,  and  not  a  mule-driver. 


preparation  for  the  prn)itiiiii»,  nor  to 
suppose  that  it  took  place  nli'jio)iis 
causa. 
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the  uneven  road  before  him  on  mules,  which  were  soon 
standing  saddled  and  ready  for  starting. 

Nearly  half  the  journey ^^  had  thus  been  performed  in 
less  than  twenty- four  hours.  To  the  second  half  two  days 
were  allotted,  and  a  courier  was  despatched  in  advance  to 
announce  that  Gallus  would  arrive  to  breakfast  with  a 
friend  who  lived  between  Terracina  and  Fundi,  when  he 
hoped  to  partake  of  a  better  repast  than  he  had  the  day 
before.  He  proposed  also  to  spend  the  night  at  another 
friend's  house  in  Formia},  whence  he  could  the  next  day 
get  comfortably  before  the  evening  meal,  by  way  of  Min- 
tumae  and  Sinuessa,  to  the  Campanian  bridge^,  near  which 
lay  his  villa,  sideways  from  the  road,  in  the  direction  of 
the  Aiiruncan  hills. 


3*  The  distance  of  the  road  from  I  inilliaria  beyond  Sinuessa,  led  over 
Rome  to  Terracina,  amounted,  pro-     tlie  small  river  Savo,  and  was  called 


bably,  to  sixty-one  miles,  and  the 
•whole  distance  from  Rome  to  Capua, 
is  reckoned  at  134  miles. 

3*  The    Campanian    bridge,    nine 


Campanian,  because  the  territory  of 
Campania,  to  which  it  formed  as  it 
were  the  entrance,  bcj^an  beyond 
Sinuessa,  which  was  the  last  town  of 
Latium. 
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THE  VILLA. 

F'  was  in  tlie  most  charming  situation  of  the  Falernian 
land^  so  highly  favoured  by  nature,  that  Gallus  had 
some  years  before  purchased  an  extensive  estate,  which  both 
yielded  an  abundant  agricultural  produce,  and  offered  at 
all  seasons  the  enjoyments  of  country  life  iu  superfluity. 
The  road  which  beyond  the  Campanian  bridge,  leaving 
the  Appian  Way  to  the  right,  turned  towards  the  stream 
of  the  Savo",  led  for  miles  through  pleasant  woodland  and 
forests,  which,  now  contracting  the  breadth  of  the  road  to 
that  of  a  narrow  path,  shaded  the  traveller  with  lofty  pop- 
lars and  elms,  and  tlien,  retreating  farther  off,  drew  a  dark 
circlet  round  the  luxuriant  green  meadows,  or  at  another 
time  became  interrupted  for  a  while,  and  then  opened  a 
prospect  towards  the  Auruncan  hills  on  the  left ;  whilst  to 
the  right  were  discovered  the  small  towns  lying  at  short 
intervals  from  each  other  on  the  Appian  Way. 


*  The  ager  FaUrnus :  Bines  m  et 
nunqwtm  tdhts  meniita  eolono^  Sil. 
ItaL  vii.  160^  w;is  the  most  fruitful 
part  of  the  Campania  feUjc,  celebrated 
for  its  wine.  reput*!(i  to  be,  next  to 
the  C:fecuhfin,  the  best  of  all  those  of 
Italr,  until  the  caprice  of  Au<^ustus 
gtive  the  preference  to  the  Setinian. 
The  Falernian  latui  reachi'd  from  the 
foot  of  Mons  Ma.ssicu?.  ivinir  above 
Sinuessa,  or,  more  eorrei'tly  speakin^jr, 
from  the  Campanian  bridge,  bein^ 
bounded  on  the  left  by  the  Via  Ap- 
pia,  and  on  the  other  side  by  the 
little  rirer  Savo,  as  far  t\&  Ca>ilinum 
aud  the  Via  Latina,  wliich  led  acrosii 
from  Cales  to  the  Appian  Way.  Piin. 
lir,  6,  8,  says  expressly:  FahrHus 
oyer  a  ponte  Vampano  Irera  petcfiti- 
hm  urbanum  incipit ;  aad  Li  v.  xxii. 


15 ;  Quain  satis  scirei,  per  easdem 
august in.s^  quihus  intravt-rat  Faler- 
fiuni  aijnim^  rtditttrum ;  CuUicHlani 
montan  et  Casilinuin  occuptit  mod  ids 
pnesitiiis ;  qum  urbs  Vulturno  fia^ 
mine  ditemta  Falenunn  et  Cam  pa* 
nmn  agros  dividif.  It  is  here  as- 
sumed that  the  e^ate  was  situated 
on  both  sides  of  the  Savo,  tlie  rof^fuhir 
villa  ruatica  in  the  Falernian  terri- 
tory, the  other  one  on  the  rijjht 
bank,  towards  the  Auruncan  bills 
{Ii<jcca  Mo/{/ina). 

*  The  Savo  {Saone  or  Savone)^ 
a  5m:ill  river,  vU\\v^  not  far  from 
Teanuui,  is  called  by  St^t.  iS'//r.  iv. 
3,  6G,  piutr  Savo,  in  consequence  of 
its  inconsiderable  full. 
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The  broad  chaTiipaign  belonging  to  the  villa  was  inter- 
sected by  the  Savo,  and  reached  on  the  one  side  nearly  to 
the  Via  Appia,  and  on  the  other  to  the  vine-clad  hills, 
along  which  wound  the  road  from  Sinuessa  to  Teanum. 
The  whole  property  was  formed  from  the  conjunction  of 
two  estates,  and  might  still  be  considered  as  such,  as  they 
were  remote  from  each  other  ;  and  at  almost  opposite  ex- 
tremities lay  the  buildings  designed  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, and  the  villa  built  in  the  city  fashion  ^  At  the 
former  there  was  no  space  subservient  only  to  the  pleasures 
and  vanity  of  the  possessor,  and  entailing  on  him  at  the 
same  time  a  fund  of  useless  expense  :  no  idle  plantations 
of platani  and  laurels,  no  hedges  of  box  clipped  into  shapes, 
no  splendid  country-house  with  its  endless  colonnades.  The 
simple  abode  of  the  villicfin  *,  at  the  entrance  of  the  first 


^  A  distinction  was  made  between 
the  I'illa  rusticrt^  properly  so  eallcd, 
and  the  pseurhj-urbana  (Vitr.  vi.  8), 
and  some  houses  were  built  for  one 
of  these  purposes  only,  whilst  others 
served  for  both.  Of  the  latter.  Co- 
lumella, i.  6,  says  :i  Modus  anft/n 
viemif}'oy«mqHe  uxnifrus  nptrtur  ioti- 
rrrso  cotisijitn^  ct  diridatm'  in  tns 
partes,  urbauan},  ntstictim,  e(  fi'xc- 
tuaridin.  By  the  last  he  means 
store-houses  for  oil,  wine,  grain, 
hay,  kc. 

*  The  plan  of  a  riNa  rusfica  is 
prescribed  at  lenf^th  by  Varro,  Vi- 
truvius,  and  Columella ;  but  the  di- 
rections jriven  by  the  last  author  ma- 
terially ditfer  from  those  of  the  two 
fonner,  particularly  as  rei^nird.s  the 
store-chambers.  The  creneral  plan  is 
as  follows  :  The  viUa  must  have  had 
two  courts  {rohortes,  c/ioriis,  cin-trs), 
Varr.  i.  13.  At  the  entrance  to  thn 
first  or  outer  one,  was  tlie  abode  of 
the  vi//ir/(s,  in  order  that  he  mit;ht 
know  who  went  in  and  out  (Varro, 


ibid.  Col.  i.  6,  6) ;  also  the  great 
conimr»n  kitchen,  where  the  slaves 
congreirated,  and  where  in  winter- 
time diliVrent  avocations  were  pur- 
sued by  tlie  fire-side.  Vitr.  ri.  9 : 
Li  corte  ci(li)in  q/icnn  calidixsimo  loco 
dcsif/mfto'.  Varro,  supra:  In  prim  is 
cn/tJin  ridcnda  nt  sit  admota  (villici 
Ctilhe)  quod  ibi  Ineme  auttiHcanis  tem- 
pnribns  aliquot  rvs  covfJciuntury  cihus 
paraftir  ac  cnpitnr.  Col.  muffna  tt 
aha  cnlina  parrtiir.  Near  this  were 
the  bath-rooms  (Vitr.  sect.  2),  and 
also  the  wine  and  oil-press  (/or- 
ciilar),  according  to  Vitruvius.  On 
the  contrary.  Columella  says,  sect.  18  : 
Ton^nJaria  pr^cipae  cclhvqiie  olcaritc 
caHd(n  rss-ft  dtboit.  Std  ut  eaJore 
}iati<raii  op/(s  est,  qui  rojifiuf/it  post- 
tioHc  cadi  ct  dccliuatioue,  ita  uon 
opus  est  ifjuihua  aut  Jiitwmis  :  que 
uiam  funut  ct  fuli'jinc  sapor  old  cor- 
rumpifur,  and  for  this  reason  will  not 
even  allow  lamps  to  be  employed  in 
the  labour  of  pressing.  The  ctllre 
oUari(€  and  vinariw  also  must  have 
been  here:    the  former  towards  the 
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court,  had  notliing  attractive  to  the  eye  ;  but  so  much  the 
more  pleasing  was  the  aspect  within  of  the  cellcB  close  to 
one  another,  which  contained  the  rich  stores  of  oil  and 
while  above  them  on  the  first  floor,  the  blessings  of 


wme: 


Ceres  which  were  piled  up,  testified  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
It  was  pleasant  to  see  how  the  returning  herds  and  teams 
assembled   round  the  broad  water-trouofhs  of  the  inner 


south,  the  latter  towards  the  north ; 
bat  both  of  them  upon  the  ground- 
floor.  Varro:  Fructibus  {humidis)^ 
9ft  est  rmum  ei  oleum,  loco  piano  po- 
titts  cellos  faci nudum.  Col.  9  :  cjr  its 
(cellis)  gure  sunt  in  piano  custodiam 
recipiant  humidantm  ret^tm  tanquam 
rini  old  rcnalium.  Hirt,  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  plan  of  a  villa,  says, 
*  Under  the  cook's  dwelling-rooms  are 
the  cellars  for  pressing  the  olives,' 
&c.;  and  *  under  the  apartments  of 
the  villicus  are  the  wine-cellars ; ' 
but  we  find  it  difficult  to  sjiy  whe- 
ther the  kitchen  and  dwelling-rooms 
may  be  considered  as  placed  in  the 
second  story,  or  whether  the  wine- 
cellar  was  entirely,  or  half,  under- 
ground— a  thing  unheard  of  amongst 
the  ancients.  Columella  places  the 
ergasinlum  only  under -ground,  sect. 
3:  Vinci  is  qtiam  saluberrimum  siib- 
terraneum  ergastulum  plurimis  idque 
anpustis  illustratum  ftneTitris  atqne 
a  terra  sie  editis,  ne  mann  contiuffi 
possint.  Such  receptacles  Hirt  seems 
to  have  had  in  his  mind,  as  he  sets 
thera  down  with  windows  towards  the 
north.  They  might  have  been  only 
air-holes  of  the  cellars.  But  such 
cellic  were  not  in  plano^  and  such  a 
means  of  preservation  is  very  unusual 
in  olden  limes. — Dried  fruits  and  pro- 
render  were  preserved  under-ground, 
in  tabnlatis.  Varr.  Col. :  Grauaria 
svblimata  di<iponantur.  Vitru. 
Columella  assumes  a  special  Villa 


fructuaria^  and  transfers  thither  tlie 
oil  and  wine  stores  also  (sect.  9),  but 
Vitru vius  only  places  things  dan2:('r- 
ous  in  case  of  fire  outside  the  villa, 
sect.  5 ;  Horrca^  fienuia^  farraria, 
pistri/ia,  extra  rillam  facie nda  ri- 
dentu)\  ut  ah  ir/nis  prriculo  sint  vilJtc 
tut  lores.  In  Varro  all  the  stores  are 
in  the  villa  itself. 

The  cells  of  the  slaves  which  mn«t 
have  been  elsewhere  ])osides  in  the 
outer  court,  were  preferred  situatid 
to  the  south.  Col.  sect.  3:  Optime 
solutis  strvis  celhc  imridicm  <pqui- 
noctiahm  spccfiDites  fifnt.  What 
Varro  says  agrees  with  this:  Familin. 
ubi  rimcfur  pruridtnddni^  si  fessi 
optrt'  auf  frii/orr  ant  calorr^  et  ubi 
cohunndissime  poasiut  se  quiete  rcci- 
ptrare.  It  is  best  to  suppose  that  the 
stalls,  bf(bilia,  eqxilia,  ori/ia^  were 
around  the  inner  cotirt,  altliough  Vi- 
truvius  would  have  thetn  to  be  near 
the  kitchen.  Both  courts  must  have 
had  water-cisterns  in  the  centre,  and 
the  inner  one  a  spring  also  tor  water- 
ing cattle,  Var.  sect.  3:  Jiorcs  tnihi 
ex  a  no  testate  red  net  i  hie  bibunt,  hie 
perfu/iduNtur ;  jkc  minus  e  pabxi'i 
cum  nditruut  ausm's,  nars^  porri ; 
the  outer  one  anntlier  for  stvcpini; 
fruits  in,  ubi  )tiac(rtfnr  hipiuum.  it'  'H 
alia,  qUfC  dtmi^ta  in  aqiuun  ad  iismn 
apti'ira  Jiuut.  Those  an»  the  niovt 
important  particul:u-s  \x\\\v\\  Varro, 
Vitruvius,  and  Columclli  <^ive  us 
respecting  the  Villa  ru^tn-a. 
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court  to  drink,  whilst  geese  and  ducks  merrily  splashing 
about,  suffered  themselves  to  be  laved  by  the  descending 
jet  of  the  simply-constructed  fountain.  All  around  the 
court  were  swarms  of  various  kinds  of  poultry  ^  Peacocks 
with  their  wide- expanded  tails,  red- feathered  flamingos, 
Numidian^  and  Rhodian^  hens  with  their  own  brood,  or 
performing  not  less  tenderly  the  office  of  foster-mothers  to 
young  pheasants^,  the  eggs  of  which  had  been  stealthily 


^  The  cors  of  a  Roman  villa  was 
doubtless  very  different  from  our 
farm-yards,  where,  witli  tlie  oxcFption 
of  hens,  turkeys,  and  ducks,  there  is 
seldom  any  other  bird,  unless  it  be 
Bome  solitary  peacock,  st^ilking  about 
with  his  hens.  The  Koman  hen- 
yard  displayed  a  more  varied  8ig:ht, 
and  the  breedinjjj  of  peacocks,  for  ex- 
ample, was  a  special  object  of  atten- 
tion. For,  after  this  bird  of  Juno, 
whose  brilliant  plumaj^e  and  insipid 
flavour  pointed  it  out  as  only  created 
for  show,  was  first  introduced  by 
Ilortensius  from  Saraos,  and  used  to 
increase  the  splendour  of  the  banquet 
(Varr.  B.  II.  iii.  6,  6 ;  Tlin.  x.  20, 
23 ;  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  9),  this  insane 
luxury  soon  became  jreneral,  so  that 
even  the  temperate  Cicero  made  no 
exception.  Ad  Fam.  ix.  18,  20;  see 
Ilor.  Sat.  i.  2,  llo;  ii.  2,  23.  And 
hence  in  Varro's  time  an  ef^j;  cost  5 
denarii y  a  peacock  50,  a  Hock  of  100 
hens  40,000  i/.S'.,  and  supposing  each 
of  these  had  on  an  averaj^e  three 
youn£^  ones,  this  would  bring  in 
60,000  HS.\  and  M.  Autidius  Lucro, 
who  first  attempted  to  fatten  tluni, 
gained  from  this  enterpnse  a  yearly 
income  of  60,000  US.  Colum.  viii. 
11,  Pallad.  i.  28.  treat  especially  of 
the  breeding  of  them. 

®  It  is  doubtful  what  is  to  bo  un- 


derstood by  the  terra  Xumidian  hens. 
Columella  says  (viii.  2,  2),  AftHcana 
est  J  quam  pleriqm  Numidicam  dicttnt, 
Mikagridi  sitnilis^  niisi  quod  rutilatn 
galeam  et  cristam  capite  gcrity  qiue 
ntraqiie  sunt  in  MeUagride  cosrnka ; 
but  Varro,  iii.  9,  and  Plin.  x.  26,  38, 
call  the  vu'ieagride^,  gibberce,  and  in 
Mart.  iii.  b%  they  are  Nuniidicts 
guttatoi ;  hence  it  is  concluded,  that 
our  guinea-fowls  [Xumida  trnkagris, 
Linn.)  are  meant,  but  their  gaiea  is 
not  red,  but  blue,  while  the  comb  is 
red.  l*erhaps  the  guinea-fowls  are  a 
variety  of  both. 

'  Rhodian  hens,  a  particularly 
large  species,  which,  like  the  Tana- 
grian  (Pans.  ix.  22,  4),  were  kept 
for  their  pugnacity.  See,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  cock-fights,  Becker's  Charicles^ 
English  edition,  p.  04,  n.  6  ;  p.  193. 
Colum.  viii.  2,  5,  prefers  the  native 
speries;  sect.  12:  Ehodii  generis  ant 
Medici  propter  gravitatem  neq'ie  pa-^ 
ires  niniis  salaces^  nee  fvecnndie  ma- 
tres.  They  are  mentioned  by  Mar- 
tial, iii.  58,  17,  in  the  villa  of  Fausti- 
nus,  which  he  calls  a  rus  verum. 

®  It  does  not  appear  clear  how  it 
was  possible  to  keep  i)heasunts  in  the 
farm-yard,  for,  according  to  our  expe- 
rience, tliey  never  become  thoroughly 
domesticated,  but  return  to  their  free 
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placed  under  ihem  to  hatch,  by  the  steward, — ^all  collected 
cackling  and  coaxing  round  the  steward's  wife,  who  scat- 
tered food  among  them  from  the  lap  of  her  gown.  A 
brood  of  doves*  too  would  ever  and  anon  make  a  descent 
in  the  midst  from  the  tower-Hke  pigeon-cots,  whilst  turtle 


natural  haimts  as  soon  as  they  are 
unconfined.  Tet  Palladitts  speaks 
(l  29)  of  the  breeding  of  them,  as 
fowls  in  the  yard,  and  Martial  re- 
counts amon^  the  paultry  that  ran 
abont  the  Tilla  of  Fanstinns,  the 
impiorum  phasiana  Cokhorum,  It 
is  perhaps  best  explained  by  what 
Columella  says,  riiL  10,6:  Atque 
ea  genera^  qua  intra  sepia  villa  ei- 
bantur  (gallince,  columba*,  turtures, 
turdi)  fere  persccuti  sumtu  :  nunc 
de  his  dietfidum  est,  quibus  etiam 
exittu  ad  agrestia  pabula  datitur. 
Among  the  latter  we  may  perhaps 
reckon,  besides  the  peacocks  and 
guinea-fowls,  the  pheasants  also. 
Palladius  recommends  that  the  eggs 
should  be  hatched  by  hens. 

»  The  taste  for  beautiful  pigeons, 
carried  almost  to  a  passion,  is  not  pe- 
culiar to  modem  times  ;  the  ancients 
also  indulged  in  it  Plin.  x.  37,  43, 
says :  Et  harum  amore  insaniimi 
multi ;  super  teeta  exfvdificant  tur- 
ret iiSy  nobilitatemque  singularwn  et 
or i pines  narrant,  vetere  Jam  ext-m- 
plo.  L.  AxiuSy  eques  Eomanus,  ante 
bellum  eirile  Pompeianum  denarii s 
quadringentis  singula  parin  tendi- 
tacity  ut  M.  Varro  tradit.  The  pas- 
sage of  Yarro  is,  iii.  7,  10 :  Paren- 
ies  eorum  Ponur^  si  sunt  formosiy 
bono  colore^  integri,  boni  se minis, 
paria  singula  vulgo  renennt  dncenis 
nummis,  nee  non  eximia  singulis 
millibus  nummuniy  quas  nuper  cum 
mereator  tanti  emere  vellet  a  L.  Axio, 
equiU  Rom.,  minoris    quadringentis 


denariis  daturum  negavit.  And  this 
happened  in  the  time  of  Varro,  seve- 
rioribus  teinporibusy  as  Columella 
says.  In  the  time  of  the  latter  this 
extravairance  was  carried  much  far- 
ther, viii.  8,  10  :  Xam  nostri  pudct 
seculiy  si  credere  rolumnSy  inveniri 
qui  qnatemis  millibus  nummwn  bi' 
nas  ares  mercentnr.  There  were 
two  chief  sorts :  wild  doves  and  house 
doves.  Varr.  sect.  1  :  iJuo  enim  gene" 
ra  in  7r(pi<Tr«porpo0fr'<^  esse  sount. 
Unwn  agreste,  ut  alii  dieunf,  saxa- 
tile,  quftd  habttnr  in  tiirribus  ac  eo- 
luminibus  villce — alteram  genus  illud 
eolumbavum  est  clemcntius^  quod  cibo 
domestico  eontcutum  intra  limina  ja- 
nu(e  solet  pasci.  The  pigeon-houses 
or  cots,  were  built  like  turrets,  on  the 
highest  points  of  the  villa  (Col.  viii.  8  ; 
accordiiig  to  Pallud.  i.  24,  in  prrr- 
torio,  i.e.  above  the  mansion.  The 
walls,  both  inside  and  out,  were  paint- 
ed of  a  l)ri<,^ht  wliite  colour,  which 
the  doves  liked.  Col.  sect.  4  ;  Pall. ; 
Ovid.  IVist.  i.  9,  7,  refers  to  this  :— 

Aspicis  ut  veniant  ad  Candida  tccta  co- 
lunibrei, 
Accipiat  nullas  {jordida  turris  aves  ? 

The  number  of  pigeons  kept  must 
have  been  immense.  Varro  says,  sect. 
2,  in  una  {Trfpia'^fpnrpo'pfiti^  Sfr'pe 
vel  quinque  mil/ia  sunt  iurlusa.  That 
carrier-pigeons  were  aUo  known  to  the 
ancients,  is  shown  by  Pliny,  x.  37,  ^S  : 
Quin  et  internunfitv  in  rebus  mag n is 
fufrCy  episfolas  a>/nexas  earum  pe^ 
dibus  obsiiliiine  Mutiucnsi  in  castra 
con^ulam  Dicimo  Bruto  mittcnte. 
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and  ring-doves ^^  caught  at  great  pains,  together  with  a 
multitude  of  fieldfares,  were  to  be  seen  confined  in  par- 
ticular pens  where  they  were  fed. 

Not  less  pleasing  was  the  sight  of  the  vegetable  and 
fruit- gardens  surrounding  the  villa.  Long  beds  of  aspa- 
ragus, whose  delicate  red  shoots  were  just  piercing  the 
crust  of  the  soil,  were  interspersed  with  thick  parterres 
of  laduca,  the  opening  dish  of  the  meal ;  here  the  brown- 
ish-red Caccilian,  there  the  yellowish- green  large-headed 
Cappadocian  species.  In  one  part  flourished  great  plots  of 
Cuman  and  Pompcian  kale,  the  tender  buds  of  which 
afforded  a  favourite  dish,  as  well  for  the  frugal  meal  of  the 
lower  classes,  as  for  the  table  of  the  gourmand.  In  another, 
numerous  beds  of  leeks  and  onions;  besides  spicy  herbs,  the 
pale  green  rue,  and  the  far- smelling  mint,  as  well  as  the 
enic((y  which  many  secretly  indulged  in,  and  the  mysterious 
2)owers  of  which  were  unequivocally  demonstrated  by  the 
numerous  young  population  around  the  villa ;  and  innu- 
merable rows  of  mallows,  endives,  beans,  lupins,  and  other 
vegetables. 

Further  on,  the  imposing-looking  orchards  extended, 
in  which  were  to  be  found  the  most  noble  sorts  of  fruit. 
Crust umian  and  Syrian  pears,  and  mighty  volenuiy  among 
the  native  Falernian  and  other  species  ;  and  not  less  con- 
spicuous were  the  apples,  among  which  were  the  delicious 
lioney-apples,  a  species  of  quicker  growth  than  the  others, 
and  already  ripe.  Then  there  were  the  various  kinds  of 
early  and  late  plums,  quinces,  cherry-trees,  the  boughs  of 
wliirh  were  laden  with  tlie  reddening  fruit,  peaches  and 
apricots,  fig-trees  with  their  sweeter  winter-fruits,  and  the 
niq)tiul  wahiut  with  its  strong  and  wide-spreading  branches. 


1"  Tim  fjomniaiids  of  Rojiie  were 
not  t'ontriit  willi  llic  nuiurrous  varie- 
lits  of  tjuno  pigeons,  but,  for  an  espe- 


in  coufinoinrr.t  (Col.  viii.  9,  id  genus 
ill  omit  hone  iwc  parit  uic  exeludit)^ 
tliey  were  placed  in  a  dark  receptacle 


ei.il  dilicacy,  rin;^  and  tnrtl'^-duvi'<,  |  uiiikr  the  piLicon-liouse,  and  fattened 
;///>///////, //f/Y/fz-cs,  were  snared,  or  tluir  '  f..r  tli.' tahle.  Pall.  i.  ;i-5.  Cf.  Mart. 
ni^ts  taken.    As  these  would  not  breed  i  xiii.  .51,  and  iii.  47,  tmdorwn  corona. 
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But  more  delightful  than  all,  was  the  cheerful  and 
contented  appearance  of  the  numerous  members  of  the 
country  family,  who  did  not  perform  an  imposed  task  like 
slaves,  but  with  healthful  and  joyous  looks  seemed  every- 
where to  be  cultivating  their  own  property.  The  gentle 
disposition  of  the  master  was  reflected  in  the  behaviour  of 
the  villicus,  the  indefatigable  but  just  overseer  of  the 
whole ;  and  Gallus  would  rather  have  dismissed  a  useless 
slave  from  his  family,  than  have  borne  to  see  him  labouring 
on  his  property  laden  with  chains,  and  dragging  logs  after 
him.  Hence  each  one  discharged  his  duties  willingly  and 
actively,  and  hastened  cheerfully  in  the  evenings  to  the 
great  kitchen,  which  served  as  the  common  abode  of  all,  in 
order  to  rest  from  their  daily  toil,  and  amid  incessant  talk 
to  take  their  evening  meal. 

Such  happened  to  be  the  sight  which  greeted  Gallus 
on  his  arrival,  for  it  was  this  point  that  lie  first  reached, 
as  in  order  to  have  gone  at  once  to  his  villa,  he  must  have 
taken  at  JJintumao  the  more  inconvenient  route  behind  the 
Massican  hUls,  by  way  of  Suc^sa  Aurunca.  llearty  as  his 
reception  was,  and  willingly  as  he  would  have  inspected, 
even  the  same  day,  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  villa, 
still  he  longed  too  much  for  repose  after  the  exertion  of 
his  journey  to  prolong  his  stay  there,  especially  as  the  bath 
and  meal  prepared  at  his  own  house  awaited  his  arrival ; 
so  he  continued  his  journey  without  stopping.  A  broad 
alley  of  plane-trees  led  by  a  gentle  slope  up  to  his  re- 
sidence^^, which  was  built  not  so  much  on  a  magniiiecnt 
scale,  as  in  conformity  with  good  ta<tc  and  utility.  The 
front,  situated  to  the  south-east,  formed  a  roomy  portico, 
resting  on  Corinthian  pillars,  bel'orc^  wliieli  extended  a 
terrace  planted  with  flowers,  and  divided  by  box- trees  into 


"  The    description     of    the    ri/ln  '  the    :iuth)r   has    followed    the    first 

urba  na  J  the  prtr  tori  It  in^hs  the  m^nor-  accmiut  ot'   tho    siinplc   Laur<iiti.iiaii 

house  was  called,  is  taken  from  riiiiy's  villa.      The    'rn^iiilaii,    as    dc^eribed 

Epi-Jtles,    partly    from    ii.     17,    and  ,  in   the  <;(■(•. )ud  Icttt-r,  presents  great 

portly  from  t.  6.     In  the  main  points  .  dilUeiiliics. 
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small  beds  of  various  forms ;  while  the  declivity  sloping 
gently  down,  bore  figures,  skilfully  cut  out  of  the  box- 
trees,  of  animals  opposite  to  each  other,  as  if  prepared 
for  attack,  and  then  gradually  became  lost  in  the  acanthus 
which  covered  with  its  verdure  the  plain  at  its  foot. 

Behind  the  colonnade,  after  the  fashion  of  the  city, 
was  an  atriumy  not  splendidly  but  tastefully  adorned,  the 
elegant  pavement  of  which,  formed  to  imitate  lozenges,  in 
green,  white,  and  black  stone,  contrasted  pleasantly  with" 
the  red  marble  that  covered  the  walls.  From  this  you 
entered  a  small  oval  peristijUum  ^-,  an  excellent  resort  in  un- 
favourable weather ;  for  the  spaces  between  the  pillars  were 
closed  up  with  large  panes  of  the  clearest  lapis  specnhrhj 
or  talc,  through  which  the  eye  discovered  the  pleasant 
verdure  of  the  soft  mossy  carpet  ^^  that  covered  the  open 
space  in  the  centre,  and  was  rendered  ever  flourishing  by 
the  spray  of  the  fountain.  Just  behind  this  was  the  regular 
court  of  the  house,  of  an  equally  agreeable  aspect,  in  which 
stood  a  large  marble  basin,  surrounded  by  all  sorts  of 
shrubs  and  dwarf  trees.  On  this  court  abutted  a  grand 
eating-hall,  built  beyond  the  whole  line  of  the  house  ^S 
through  the  long  windows  of  which,  reaching  like  doors 
to  the  ground,  a  view  was  obtained,  towards  the  Auruncan 
hills  in  front,  and  on  the  sides  into  the  graceful  gardens  ; 


12  The  rcadinfi^  in  0  lifrrre  .«i- 
milifmlimm  (I'lin.  Fp.  ii.  17,  4), 
has  b«.*cii  followed,  wliere  I)  and  also 
A  are  read.  The  argument  in  sup- 
port of  />  as  opposed  to  the  other 
two  letters,  suits  only  the  A,  for  the 
Roman  0  was  no  circle,  but  an  oval. 
Vriornm    atttem    dtiannn     liferantm 

formns  potifis  pn  circnhtm  tt  trian- 
gultun  c xp?rti.sis.si'f. 

13  The  moss  in  the  iwphn'inm^ 
"which  was  j)rotected  from  the  sun  by 
cloths  spread  over  it,  is  alluded  to  by 
Plin.  xix.  1,  6:  litiboit  (vela)  incavis  I 


(Tcfixm  ct  museum  a  sole  defcndunt. 

1*  The  ancient  houses  were  not 
built  rectilinearly,  as  ours  are,  but 
symmetry  was  sacrificed  to  comfort, 
and  as  it  was  thought  desirable  to 
catch  the  sun's  rays  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, especially  in  the  winter-time, 
several  rooms  were  built  projecting 
from  the  line  of  the  buildinp:.  Such  a 
one,  though  at  a  comer  of  the  build- 
ing, was  that  described  by  Pliny,  ii. 
17,  8:  Adneditur  angnlo  cubiculum 
if}  apsida  cunafum^  quod  ambitum 
soUh  fcHcstris  omnibus  sequitur. 
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whilst  in  the  rear,  a  passage  opened  through  the  cavmlium, 
perisft/lium,  atrium,  and  colonnade  beyond  the  xi/stus,  into 
the  open  air. 

This  Cyzicenian  saloon  was  bordered  on  the  right  by 
different  chambers,  which  from  their  northerly  aspect  pre- 
sented a  pleasant  abode  in  the  heat  of  summer  ;  and  more 
to  the  east  lay  the  regular  sitting  and  sleeping  rooms.  The 
first  were  built  outwards  semicircularly,  in  order  to  catch 
the  beams  of  the  morning  light,  and  retain  those  of  the 
mid-day  sun.  The  internal  arrangements  were  simple,  but 
comfortable,  and  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  green  pro- 
spect around ;  for  on  the  marble  basement  were  painted 
branches  reaching  inwards  as  it  were  from  the  outside,  and 
upon  them  coloured  birds,  so  skQfully  executed,  that  they 
appeared  not  to  sit  but  to  flutter ^\  On  one  side  only  was 
this  artificial  garden  interrupted  by  a  piece  of  furniture, 
containing  a  small  library  of  the  most  choice  books  ''^.  The 
sleeping  apartment  was  separated  from  it  merely  by  a  small 
room,  which  could  in  winter  be  warmed  by  a  h[/pocamtum, 
and  thus  communicate  the  warmth  to  the  adjoining  rooms 
by  means  of  pipes  *^.  The  rest  of  this  side  was  used  as 
an  abode  for  the  slaves,  although  most  of  the  rooms  were 
sufficiently  neat  for  the  recejDtion  of  any  friends  who  might 
come  on  a  visit". 

On  the  opposite  side,  which  enjoyed  the  full  warmth 
of  the  evening  sun,  were  the  bath  rooms  and  the  sp/ffrris- 
ttrium,  adapted  not  merely  for  the  game  of  ball,  but  for 


1*  Plin.    Ep.   Y,   6,   22  :      i:st    et  \      ^^  See  the  Excursus  on   T/tc  Ro- 
aliitd  cubieulum  a  proxima  platano  ,  man  Ilume. 
xiride^  et  umhrosum^  marmore  exciil- 

tum  podio  tentii :  nee  ctdit  grati(C  *^  Wo  see  tliat  the  slaves  did  not 
marmoris  ranios  insidenttsqm  rami's  \  always  inhabit  small  bad  eells,  from 
ave»  imitata  pietura,  I  riin,    Ep.    ii.    17,    9:  Jl'liq'Ki  pum 

ladris     /iiijus     Strv/rmn    h/nrt'iitm' 

^*  Plin.    Ep.    ii.    17,    8.     Paritti  *  qne    nsifnts    dctinttur^  pl,risqn>-    tarn 
ejus  in   bibliothccee  speeiem  armarium      mu/idis,     ut    accipcrc    hosjntts    pus- 
insertum     Mf,    quod     non     kgcndum  I  sint, 
Ubris,  8fd  hctitandos  capit,  I 
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nearly  every  description  of  corporeal  exercises,  and  spacious 
enough  to  hold  several  difiFerent  parties  of  players  at  the 
same  time.  There  Gallus,  who  was  a  friend  to  bracing 
exercises,  used  to  prepare  himself  for  the  bath,  either  by 
the  game  trigon,  at  which  he  was  expert,  or  by  swinging 
the  halteres,  and  for  this  purpose  the  room  could  be 
warmed  in  winter  by  means  of  pipes,  which  were  conducted 
from  the  hypocaustum  of  the  bath  under  the  floor  and  along 
the  walls.  Lastly,  at  both  ends  of  the  front  colonnade, 
forming  the  entrance,  rose  turret-shaped  buildings  ^^,  in  the 
different  stories  of  which  were  small  chambers,  or  triclinia^ 
affording  an  extensive  view  of  the  smiling  plains. 

The  garden  around  the  villa,  in  consequence  of  the 
peculiarity  of  its  i)osition,  was  divided  into  two  unequal 
parts,  one  of  which  in  ingenuity  and  quaintness  of  orna- 
ment was  not  at  all  inferior  to  the  most  renowned  gardens 
in  the  old  French  and  Italian  stylo.  No  tree  or  shrub  dared 
there  to  grow  in  its  own  natural  fasliion,  the  pruning  knife 
and  shears  of  the  iopiar'uis  being  ready  instantly  to  force 
it  into  the  prescribed  limits.  Hence  nothing  was  to  be  seen 
but  the  green  walls  of  the  smoothly-clipped  hedges,  diversi- 
fied only  by  flower-beds,  which,  like  the  xy-sfm,  were  par- 
titioned oft* by  box-trees  into  several smiller  ones,  exhaust- 
ing in  their  shape  all  the  figures  of  geometry.  Here  and 
there  stood  threatening  forms  of  wild  beasts,  bears  and 
lions,  serpents  winding  themselves  round  the  trees,  and  so 
forth  ;  all  cut  by  the  skiltiil  hand  of  the  gardener  out  of 
the  green  box,  cypress,  or  yew-trees.  The  reluctant 
foliu'i'o  had  been  even  constrained  into  the  imitation  of 


'^  Two  such  turns,  ('dilicos  ruUcd 
several  stories  abttvo  tli(^  rest  of  the 
huihlin^,  were  in  th"  Laureiitiaii 
Villa.  I'lin.  ii.  17,  12.  Tlu-rein  were 
sevt-ral  (Ji'Ct<r,  small  lodtriie^'s  parti- 
tioned oir,  or  consist ini:  <»1'  more  or 
less  ehainhers  :  they  arc;  onlv  nieu- 
tii>iifd  ill  villas,  or  siiuilai  po-sesjioiis, 
and  frequently  the  exprcbjiion  seems 


to  mean,  separate  small  houses,  un- 
connected with  the  main  building. 
S(  e  riin.  Kp.  V.  6,  20.  Cf.  Turneb. 
^l<h\  wiv.  4.  In  this  sense  turris  ia 
uscil  by  Tibullus,  i.  vii.  19  : — 

ri<liit'  maris  v:i.stum  prosiK'ctct  turribxui 
aM'KT 
rrima  nitcm  vcutis  credere doctft  Tyroe ? 
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letters,  and  colossal  characters  could  be  read,  indicating  in 
one  part  the  name  of  the  owner,  in  another,  of  the  artist 
to  whose  invention  the  garden  owed  its  present  appearance. 
There  were  also  artificial  fountains,  environed  by  master- 
works  of  sctJpture,  between  which  glistened  the  round  tops 
of  lofty  orange-trees,  with  their  golden  fruit. 

Fashion  required  such  a  garden,  which  in  fact  was  but 
little  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  Gallus.  lie  liked 
not  this  constraining  of  nature  into  uncongenial  forms,  and 
much  preferred  lingering  in  the  other  and  larger  portion, 
where  the  course  of  nature  was  unrestrained,  and  only 
prevented  by  the  gardener's  arranging  hand  from  growing 
wild-  Shady  groves  of  planes  alternated  with  open  patches 
of  green,  which  were  bounded  again  by  laurels  or  myrtle- 
bushes.  Instead  of  the  artificial  fountains,  a  limpid  brook 
meandered  by  the  aid  of  skilful  direction  through  the  park, 
sometimes  foaming  in  tiny  cascades  over  fragments  of  rock, 
and  then  collecting  in  basins,  where  tame  fishes  would  con- 
gregate to  the  bank  at  an  accustomed  signal,  and  snap  up 
the  food  thrown  to  them^.  On  rounding  the  corner  of  a 
thicket,  the  character  of  the  park  suddenly  changed ;  for 
passing  from  a  spot  of  apparently  perfect  unconstraint, 
you  entered  a  neatly-kept  plantation  of  fruit  trees  and 
vegetables,  which  amidst  the  vanities  of  the  park  forcibly 
reminded  you  of  a  modest  little  farm-^     From  hence  you 


2®  An  instance  of  this  sort  is  ad- 
duced by  Mart.  iv.  30,  which,  al- 
thoujrh  a  misi'rable  piece  of  flattery 
to  D.>mitian,  can  hardly  be  thought 
altogether  fictitious : — 

Quid  quod  uomcn  hal»ent,  et  a>\  tnagistri 
Vocem  qui>?<iue  sui  venit  citatus. 

Even  in  the  present  day,  fis^h  are 
taught  to  congregate  near  the  bank, 
at  the  sound  of  a  bell,  or  some  other 
sigiial, 

**  Such  an  imitatio  run's  was  also 
to  be  found  in  the  middle   of    the 


splendid  park  of  Tuscum.     PI  in.  Fp. 
V.  G,  3j.     Docs  the  ridicule  of  Martial 
(lii.  48)  allude  to  the  same  thing  .^ 
Pauperis  exstruxit  celLmi,  scd  vcndidit 

Pnedia  :    nunc  celLim   pauperis  Ollus 
luibct. 

An  humble  lint  in  such  a  sketch,  as 
with  us  a  herniitiige  or  Swiss  cottage, 
would  not  appear  at  all  incoufcivahle 
in  tlie  midst  t»f  such  a  host  of  other 
vairaries ;  cvpfciully  as  Martial  re- 
fers to  pi-rriUii,  under  which,  iu  this 
case,  all  landed  property  is  compre- 
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passed  into  a  straight  alley  of  plane-trees,  clad  from  the 
trunk  to  the  loftiest  branches  with  dark- green  iVy,  which 
climbing  from  one  tree  to  another,  hung  down  in  natural 
festoons.  This  was  the  hippodrome^  which,  after  extending 
more  than  a  thousand  paces  in  a  straight  line,  made  a 
semicircular  turn,  and  then  ran  back  parallel  to  the  first 
alley.  Adjoining  this  was  a  second  shady  path  for  a  similar 
purpose,  enclosing  one  great  oval,  which,  however,  bein^ 
less  broad  than  the  other,  was  only  used  for  a  promenade 
in  the  ledica.  Not  far  from  hence  was  the  most  captivating 
spot  in  the  garden,  where  tall  shad}^  elms,  entwined  with 
luxuriant  vines,  enclosed  a  semicircular  lawn,  the  green 
carpet  of  which  was  penetrated  by  a  thousand  shooting 
violets.  On  the  farther  side  rose  a  gentle  ascent,  planted 
with  the  most  varied  roses,  that  mingled  their  balmy  odours 
with  the  perfume  of  the  lilies  blooming  at  its  foot.  Beyond 
this  were  seen  the  dark  summits  of  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  while  on  the  side  of  the  hill  a  pellucid  stream 
babbled  down  in  headlong  career,  after  escaping  from  the 
colossal  urn  of  a  nymph,  who  lay  gracefully  reclined  on 
the  verdant  moss'",  dashed  over  a  mass  of  rocks,  and  then 
with  a  gentle  murmur  vanished  behind  the  green  amphi- 
theatre. This  was  the  favourite  resort  of  Gallus.  There, 
under  the  influence,  as  it  were,  of  the  bacchic  and  erotic 


bended.  But  a  safer  intorprctatioii 
would  be  to  rtfiT  it  to  poorly  littod- 
up  cells  in  tbe  bouse  itself,  to  wliieli 
the  wealthy  owner,  surfeited  with 
splendour,  nii^^ht  retreat  under  the 
pretence  of  a  lit  of  abstinence ;  as  is 
often  mentioned  by  Seneca,  Conn,  ad 
Jlr/r.  12  :  SfniiKni  qinisduiu  divs^ 
cum  jam  illon  diritiannn  ((fdium 
crpity  quihus  huiiii  aruotf^  ft  re- 
motn      auto      arf/nifofjur      fictilihai 


di'n'fiarfnn  trcdlo  Indit.  Ep.  100  : 
Jjtsit  S(i/H'  viirif.tas  fnarfhoruiu  ct 
concitmrn  aqittinini^  cuhiculis  iutfy- 
^fiiitiitium  et  pK/tpo-is  crlla  it  quid- 
quid  ulind  Id.ruria  non  cunttuta 
dtcore  sitHplici  luisctt, 

--  After    an    antiijue  paintinrr    in 
^lus.  IJorb.  ii.  tav.  'My.     *  .\  Xaiad  in 
a  verdant  plain,   sitting:  on  a  nios.s- 
..        ,         .  covered   stone,   with   her   ri;^ht   arm 

uta)itiir.  Ep.  18:  X"H  rsf.  n'/nr,  !  above  licr  head,  and  her  left  resting 
quod  fj-isfiints  me  dfrrrrc  tc  ad  )nn-  on  an  urn,  tVom  which  flowed  on  tbe 
dims  caiias  ct  pa"ptn(m  ctUas^  tt  gra>sy  ground  tbe  scattered  moisture 
quidquid  aiiud  est,  pi)'  qnod  laxnria  I  of  its  limpid  waters.' 
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deities,  statues  and  groups  of  whom  embellished  the  inter- 
vals between  the  tall  elms,  he  had  written  the  majority  of 
his  most  recent  elegies ;  there  had  he,  with  Virgil,  Pro- 
pertius,  and  Lycoris,  whiled  away  many  happy  hours;  there 
was  he  sure  of  being  discovered  on  the  coming  mom. 

But  the  remainder  of  this  day  was  devoted  to  refresh- 
ment and  repose ;  even  his  customary  game  of  ball  before 
the  refreshing  plunge  into  the  cold  swimming  bath  was 
omitted,  and  early  after  the  meal  he  retired  to  enjoy  a 
comfortable  repose  in  his  own  chamber. 
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POMPONIUS  had  hurried  away  from  Gallus  with  the 
haste  of  a  man.  on  whoso  steps  success  or  ruin  de- 
pended. Lost  in  thought,  he  had  neither  regarded  the 
salutations  of  the  friends  who  met  him,  nor  heard  tho 
declamations  of  tho  ill-humoured  Calpurnius,  and  had 
scarcely  remarked  that  his  tardy  companion  had  separated 
from  him  at  the  forum  transit  or  iutu,  and  taken  the  di- 
rection of  the  forum  llomauum.  Halting  suddenly,  he 
changed  his  rapid  run  into  a  slow  and  conteraplatiye  walk, 
then  stopped  still,  contracting  his  forehead  in  profound 
reflection,  and  striking  his  hand  on  his  breast^,  as  if  to 
summon  forth  the  thoughts  within.  He  drew  himself 
slowly  up  to  his  full  height,  resting  the  left  hand  against 
the  hip,  and  with  the  riglit  velicmently  slapping  his  thigh  ; 
but  still  no  light  seemed  to  j)enetrate  the  chaos  of  his 
ideas.  He  snapped  his  fingers  fretfully,  shook  his  head,  as 
if  he  had  renounced  the  intended  errand,  but  presently  his 
movements  became  more  tranquil ;  and  placing  his  hand 
under  his  chin,  he  appeared  to  hold  firmly  to  one  idea. 
A  malicious  and  triumj^hant  smile  played  about  his  niouth. 


^  As  the  langujifje  of  <(iiniaee  is 
very  expressive  of  national  peculiari- 
ties, especially  amon<;  more  southern 
nations,  it  is  the  more  interestinrif  to 
consider  the  passaiT-es  in  the  ancient 
writers  which  contain  descriptions  of 
this  nature.  Of  these,  one  of  the 
most  important,  and  on  whicli  this 
narration  is  based,  is  Plant.  Mil. 
Glor.  ii.  2,  16,  wliere  the  attitudes  of 
rala?strio,  who  is  hroudinu:  over  a 
sdieme,  are  ponrt rayed  in  the  nmst 
lively  colours.  PeriphTtonirnes,  who 
is  observing  hira,  thus  speaks  : — 
.  .  .  iUuc  Bin  vide. 


QuuTuadinrxium    nVistitit,    scvcra   fronto 

curas  CMtritnns. 
Pectus  diiritis  ]»ult:it,  cor  credo  evocatu- 

nuii  est  fnnis. 
Kocc  avortit,  nisiis  lu-va  ;  in  feminohril»et 

la'v:im  in.muin  ; 
Dextora     diqitis     nitioncm     compiitat, 

ft'riciis  ffinur 
Dortoruin    ita   vuliomcnter,   quod  tacta 

a';rrc  sii]»])etit. 
Concroixnt  di;.ntis;  lalnirat  CTDbro,  com- 

niutat  status. 
Ecccautiin  cai'irciiutat ;  non  placet  quod 

ivi-i-ciit. 
Quidquid  est    inooctum  non   exproruct; 

buuc  coc-tnin  daUit. 
Kcce  autcm  a-ditK-at;   columnaua  mento 

snlTuLsit  suo. 
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as  he  tamed  suddenly  and  called  the  slave  who  stood  at  a 
little  distance,  surveying  him  with  astonishment. 

*  Hasten  home  immediately/  said  he  ;  *bid  Dromo  repair 
without  delay  to  the  iabenia  of  the  tonsor  Licinus^  and 
await  me  there.  But  be  quick.'  Away  ran  the  slave; 
Pomponius  proceeded  on  his  way  alone,  at  an  increased 
speed,  and  having  stopped  before  a  handsome  house  in  the 
CaruKB^y  knocked,  and  inquired,  *Is  your  lord  at  home?  ' 
*  To  you,  yes ! '  replied  the  osliarius ;  *  to  others,  in  the 
forum.*  Pomponius  hurried  through  the  atrium,  A  cu- 
hirularius  announced  and  ushered  him  into  a  room,  where 
a  powerful-looking  man,  of  middle  age,  with  a  full  round 
face  and  rather  vulgar  features,  was  reclining  on  a  Icctus 
and  looking  over  accounts.  Near  hira  stood  a  froedman 
with  the  counting-board*,  and  on  an  adjoining  table  were 
piled  up  two  heaps  of  silver  coin,  between  which  stood  a 
purse,  probably,   of  higher  value :  various  accounts,  ^;?i- 


'  Licinus,  the  name  of  a  hair- 
dres:«er  and  barber,  celebrated  in  his 
day,  and  made  known  to  posterity  by 
Horace's  mention  of  him.  Art.  J'oet. 
301.  He  U  said  to  have  become 
■wealthy  by  means  of  his  art,  and  to 
have  received  honours  by  the  favour 
of  Augustus.  He  caused  a  costly 
monoment  to  be  erected  to  himself, 
which  drew  forth  the  following  epi- 
gram:— 

Martnoreo  tumulo  Licinus  jacot  ;  at  Cato 
nullo ; 
Pompeius  parvo.    Quis  putet  esse  decs  ? 

3  Carina?  was  the  name  of  one  of 
the  principal  streets  or  rather  regions 
of  Rome  {Jauttp  Can'u(f,  \\r^.  ^F.n. 
viii.  361);  it  was  on  the  declivity  of 
the  Esquihnus.  It  contained  the 
palaces  of  most  of  the  nobles,  as 
Pompeius,  Q.  Cicero,  and  others, 
and  also  the  most  respectable  ton- 
strintff  to  which    number  that  cer- 


tainly did  not  belonj^,  in  which  Phi- 
lippus  saw  Vultcjus:  Cfddu'o  pro- 
priis  ptn'ijfDtttm  It  niter  i(fn/f/t\s.  Hot. 
Ep.  i.  7,  51. 

*  On  a  relief  in  the  Mas.  Cap. 
iv.  t.  20,  su])i)o>e(i  to  1)0  the  adop- 
tion of  Hadrian  by  Traj  m,  a  man 
lies  on  a  Uctns^  hnldini;  in  the  n^\\t 
hand  a  purse,  and  in  tin-  lr!t  a  roll. 
By  his  side  sits  a  matron  (riotilla), 
and  at  his  feet,  behind  the  couch, 
stands  a  man,  holdiuir  in  the  kft 
hand  a  countini^^-board,  or  tabh't,  on 
which  money  is  rd'kotud.  and  to 
which  he  points  with  the  f'M<  tiiifriT 
of  the  rii^ht  hand,  lie  is  th.i::L^i»t  to 
be  a  lihrip'Us:  but  apart  from  the 
(juotion  ot  the  truth  oi'  thi>  surmise, 
it  is  cirtain  that  a  scriic  nn'uht  very 
Well  be  r«'presented  in  wlTuli  a  master 
is  castinjj  up  accounts  with  his  dis' 
ptusntor  or  prucurntor. 
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gillares  with   the  stylus,  and  an  inkstand  and  writing- 
reed^,  were  lying  around. 

*  HaU,  Largus  ! '  cried  Pomponius,  as  he  entered.  *  Hail 
to  you,  also  ! '  replied  the  man ;  *  but  what  brings  you  hithei? 
for  the  second  time  to-day  ?  *  Pomponius  cast  a  suspicious 
glance  at  the  freedman,  who,  at  a  nod  from  Largus,  made 
his  exit.  *  Good  news  !  '  was  at  length  his  answer.  *  Gallus 
leaves  Rome  this  very  morning,  in  order  that  he  may 
forget  in  the  country  the  vexations  of  yesterday.' 

*  Goes  he  to  his  villa  ? '  inquired  the  astonished  Largus 
as  he  raised  himself.  '  Ay,  to  tlie  villa,  which  is,  I  hope, 
soon  to  be  yours,'  replied  the  otlier.  *  He  will  take  care 
that  you  find  the  house  and  garden  in  the  best  condition.' 

*  And  do  you  call  this  good  news  ?  '  asked  Largus.  *  Was 
it  not  our  plan  to  elicit,  by  the  help  of  the  mighty  Fa- 
leriiian,  something  of  treasonable  import  from  this  pas- 
sionate braggart  ^  Will  you  send  into  Campania  the 
witnesses  whom  I  pay  with  heavy  coin,  and  the  liberty- 
heroes  who  must  draw  him  into  their  giddy  projects  ?  Or 
do  you  imagine  that  Augustus  will  assign  more  importance 
to  discontented  expressions,  uttered  at  a  retired  villa, 
amidst  a  parcel  of  i)euecful  peasants,  than  to  the  voice  of 
rebellion  at  Rome  ? ' 

*  All  very  true,'  retorted  Pomponius.  *  But  have  we  not 
already  proceeded  far  enough  ?  The  copies  of  the  pompous 
inscriptions  on  the  temples  and  pyramids  of  Egyi)t, 
the  complaints  of  Petronius  about  the  oppression  of  the 
country,  and  the  highly  treasonable  talk  of  yesterday — 
do  you  want  more  threads  still,  from  which  to  weave  a 
most  inextricable  net  ?  Or  will  you  wait  till  his  presence 
in   person   prove   the   nullity    oi  our    accusations  ?    till 


^  This  description   is  taken    from  '  ojx'n,    with   a   hibcl   hanirinpf  don-n. 


a  paintini^  of  Ilercuhincuui,  in  which 
a  larirc  ])urso  lies  fastened  up  betwien 
two  heaps  of  money :  hefore  it  stands 
an  iiik'^tand  with  a  writin^-rocd  lyinu: 
upon  it,  and  further  on,  a  roll  half 


liHiiilltn\s  with  a  .sft/lus,  and  a  tablet 
with  a  handle,  on  which  are  sven 
H;,Mircs  and  writini^.  See  ^fus.  Borh. 
i.  12,  for  au  engraving  of  this. 
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Augustus'  old  friendship  for  him  revive,  and  his  false  ac- 
cusers meet  with  something  more  than  ridicule  ?  No,  far 
better  is  it  that  he  go,  and,  without  expecting  it,  receive 
the  blow  which  is  already  prepared  for  him.  Then  his 
villa  to  you :  his  house  in  Rome  to  me,  and,' — here  he 
stopped. 

Largus  had  placed  his  hand  on  his  brow  musingly.  *  You 
may  be  right,'  said  he :  *  but  do  you  feel  confidence  in  the 
witnesses  of  yesterday  ? ' 

*  As  much  as  in  myself,'  replied  the  other.  *  Still  I  will 
have  him  watched  at  the  villa.  There  are  malcontents  too 
in  that  neighbourhood,  who  will  quickly  muster  around 
him.  But  doubtless,'  continued  he,  looking  the  while  at 
the  table  near  him,  *  doubtless  we  shall  want  money,  with 
which  to  bribe  his  slaves  and  a  witness.' 

*  What  again  ? '  exclaimed  Largus,  unwillingly.  *  Did 
not  I  only  the  other  day  pay  you  forty  thousand  ses- 
ierces  ? ' 

*  Certainly  ! '  said  Pomponius.  ^  But  you  do  not  reflect 
what  an  expense  it  is  to  me  to  be  always  keeping  the 
society  of  G alius ;  what  I  have  to  pay  to  fislnnongers, 
bakers,  butcher-s,  gardeners,  and  poulterers ;  what  suras 
I  have  to  disburse  for  baths,  ointments,  and  garlands*' — 
forty  thousand  sesterces  are  but  a  mere  pinch  of  poppy- 
seeds  for  an  ant-hill ^  And  yet  the  greater  part  of  it  has 
been  received  by  the  spies,  and  Gripus,  the  indispensable 
slave  of  Gallus,  to  whom  indeed  I  promised  again  to-day 
to  pay  four  hundred  denarii.     We  must  give  up  the  entire 


•  These  x^^erc  the  kind  of  people 
from  whom  were  procured  the  daily 
necessaries.  lu  Plaiitu^,  Trin.  ii.  4,  8, 
when  Lesbonicus  demanded  from  the 
!ilave  an  account  of  the  money  which 
he  bad  received,  the  latter  replied : 
Cume^iim.  cxp*^»tutn,  exunctuni,  elotum 

in  iKihieis, 
Pi-*rntor,  pistor  alwHiIit,  Linii,  coi|ui, 
ALtored,  myroix^ke,  aucupcs  ; 


and  Gnatho,  in  Ter.  Enn,  ii.  2,  26, 
says  : — 

Conoumint    la»ti   mi   obviarn   cuiH<liArii 

Cctarii,  l.iuii,  ctwini,  fart  ores,  pi-'cati»res. 

"'  These  are  tlie  words  of  the  Tri- 
nummus  :  ('>>)ittt  ci''>,  quasi  si  tn  oh" 
Jiiias  formic  is  papavcn  )n. 
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enterprise  if  you  grudge  the  bait  wherewith  to  catch  the 
fish«/ 

*  You  come  too  often/  said  Largus  ;  '  your  bait  is  an  ex- 
pensive one,  and  after  all  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  fish 
will  bite,  or  no.  But  be  it  so.  What  sum  do  you  require?' 

*  Only  twenty  thousand.  Not  more  than  you  have  often 
lost  at  dice  in  a  single  night.' 

'  Well,  then,  you  shall  have  them ;  or  will  you  have 
gold  ?  '  With  these  words  he  reached  out  his  hand  to  the 
purse,  told  forth  some  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  and  gave  the 
purse  with  its  remaining  contents  to  Pomponius^  *  Only 
mind,'  added  he,  '  that  these  are  the  last.' 

Pomponius  did  not  hesitate  for  an  instant,  though  un- 
attended by  a  slave  ;  the  twenty  thousand  pieces  being  too 
pleasant  a  burden  for  him  to  serujile  about  carrying  them 
himself.  lie  cast  the  bag  into  the  folds  of  his  togay  agreed 
on  a  rendezvous  for  the  evening,  and  hurried  off  to  the 
tabcrnay  where  he  had  commanded  his  slave  to  meet  him. 
He  there  found  a  comical  little  person  already  waiting  for 
him,  whose  huge  and  unshapely  head  sitting  closely  upon 
his  shoulders,  as  if  he  had  no  neck,  ragged  red  hair  and 
purple  lips  contrasting  strangely  with  the  blackish  tint  of 
his  face,  from  which  a  couple  of  most  cunning  eyes  gleamed 
forth,  fat  pot-belly  and  equally  substantial  pair  of  short 
legs,   which  had  a  secure  basis  in  his  large  broad  feet, 


^  A  very  favourite  coniparisnn  of 
those  ■who  made  a  small  sacrilire  in 
order  to  got  a  larger  gain,  was  that 
borrowed  from  angling,  and  it  was 
especially  applied  to  htrediprtfCj  le- 
gacy-hunters, who  sent  present^;  to 
those  on  wliose  property  they  had  a 
design.       The  saying  wns  as  common 


so  also  V.  18,  7  :  — 

Imitaiiturhamos  dona. 
Cf.  Ilor.  Sat,  ii.  5,  25. 

^  If  forty  aurci  were  coined  out  of 
the  libra  of  gold,  the  aureus  would 
have  weiL'hed  1\  scruples,  and  been 


then  as  now,  'To  throw   a  sprat  to  ^^.^h  144  7/X.,  reckoning  the  scruple 

catch  a  salmon.'      So  says  Mart.  vi.  ^t  20  US.,  in  which  case  139  aurfi 

03,  .3  : —  would   have  made    up    the   sum  of 

Muncrv  ma^n^a  taracn  misit,  scd  raisit  in  OQ  000  Ui>l, 
haiuo : 
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formed  a  complete  caricature^^  But,  in  spite  of  his  cor- 
pulence, his  whole  figure  was  full  of  life  and  activity  ;  with 
keen  eye  he  observed  everything  that  passed  around  him, 
and  none  of  the  conversation,  or  news  that  the  company 
leisurely  discussed,  escaped  his  attentive  ear.  Having  per- 
ceived the  entrance  of  his  master,  he  approached  him  with 
a  careless  salutation. — *  It  is  well  that  you  have  already 
arrived,'  said  Pomponius,  looking  round  the  taherna  for 
8ome  seat,  where  he  might  speak  to  his  slave  without  being 
overheard :  but  the  tonstrina  was  too  full  of  company  to 
allow  of  it".  Whilst  on  the  one  side  the  tonsor  and  his 
assistants  practised  their  art ;  encircling  one  with  a  linen 
cloth,  passing  the  razor  over  the  chin  of  another,  or  pulling 
out  with  a  fine  pair  of  tweezers,  from  a  third,  a  few  hairs 
which  disfigured  the  smoothness  of  his  arm  ;  on  the  other 
were  formed  several  knots  of  idlers,  who  were  conversing: 
upon  the  news  of  the  day. 

*  There  is  no  place  here  free  from  listeners,'  said  Pom- 
ponius ;  *  but  in  every  part  are  people,  who  without  being 
asked  or  paid  for  it,  busy  themselves  about  other  persons* 
business".  Come  into  the  street ;  we  shall  be  quieter  in 
the  adjoining  basilica,'  The  slave  followed  him.  *  Dromo,' 
began  his  master,  as  they  gained  the  street,  *  I  have  an 
important  commission  for  you,  and  rely  upon  your  caution 


10  So  Harpax  describes  Pseudolus. 
Plaut.  iWW.  iv.  6,  120  :— 
Rufus  quidam,  Tentriosus,  crassia  suris, 

subniger, 
Magno  capite,  acutis  oculis,  ore  rubicundo 

adniodum, 
Ma/nia  jxidibtis. 

A  similar  description  of  the  Pseudo- 
Saurea   Leonidas^    is    given    in    the 
Asinaria,  ii.  3,  20  : — 
Macilentis    malia,    rufulus,    aliquantura 

ventriosufl, 
Truculentis    oculis,     commoda    statura, 

tristi  fronte. 
"  In  the  tonstrinay  the  hair  was 
cut,  the  beard  shorn,  and  the  nails 
cleaned. 


^-  This  is  undoubtedly  the  sense 
of  the  proverbial  sayiniTf  iu  Plaut. 
True.  i.  2,  So :  Suo  vesfimcnfo  ct 
ciho  alirtn's  nhns  curare.  The  moan- 
ing of  -which  is,  that  whoever  is  not 
in  the  service  of  anotlur,  is  not  called 
upon  to  busy  hiinsoU"  with  that  per- 
son's affairs.  So  in  Plaut.  Hudensy 
i.  2,  91,  the  master  says  to  his  slave, 
who  is  pursuintj  with  his  eyes  the  two 
women  swimming  towards  thum  : — 

Si  tu  de  illaniin  oi'uutnnis  vcsjH.'ri  cs, 
lUis  eumndimi  ccnseo,  .Sct|..inu'>. 
Cji  apud  mc  esuru.s  c.-«,  mi  opcmm  duri 
vulo. 
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and  activity  in  the  execution  of  it.  Gallus  travels  this 
morning  to  his  Campanian  villa.  Lycoris  is  to  follow  him 
to  BaioD.  I  suspect,  in  consequence  of  the  suddenness  of 
his  departure,  that  he  will  summon  her  thither  in  writing:. 
Do  you  take  care  that  the  letter  comes  into  my  hands. 
Employ  every  means, — trickery,  treachery,  corruption, 
everything  save  violence.* 

*  Very  good,'  replied  the  slave ;  '  but  corruption  requires 
money  ;  and  the  fahellaril  of  Galhis  are  the  most  honest 
donkeys ^^  in  existence.  Gripus  could  certainly  be  of  as- 
sistance to  us,'  he  continued  thoughtfully  ;  *  but  he  is  an 
insatiable  fellow,  who  never  does  anything  without  being 
well  paid  for  it.' 

'There  shall  be  no  lack  of  money,'  interrupted  Pom- 
ponius,  as  he  produced  the  purse.  *  Here  is  gold  !  pure 
gold  !  which  will  buy  him  drink  in  the  poj/incp  for  months. 
Come  into  the  baHilica^  that  I  may  give  it  you.' 

*  Now  then,'  said  Dromo,  *  we  shall  be  able  to  manage  it 
But  suppose  the  communication  of  Gallus  were  to  be  an 


"  The  RomaTis  had  a  vast  num- 
ber of  words  of  abuse,  many  of  which 
were  very  coarse.  See  IMaut.  Psend. 
i.  3,  126,  where  however  only  a  small 
selection  is  to  be  found.  Tliey  sel- 
dom used  tlie  name  of  any  animal  as 
a  tenn  of  e(>ntomi)t,  as  commonly 
happens  ara«mp:st  u:s.  The  bos  was 
never  a  w^ord  of  ahu^e  ;  but  not  so 
asinusy  as  Ter.  Adilph.  v.  8,  12:  — 
Quid  tu  antcm  liiiio,  usinc.  aiiscult.aH? 
Besides  canis^  the  use  of  whicli  was 
very  common,  rcrrcr,  sheep,  simple- 
ton, sometimes  occurs,  as  Juv.  x.  50: 
Mivgnos  i><»sso  virus  vcrvocuiu  in  patrio 

uAsci  : 
and  Plant.  Merc.  iii.  3,  G, 

Itano  vcrn,  vervex,  intro  eas. 
The   followiniG;;    were  also  fnqnently 
made  use   of, — hircus   (Plaut.   Most. 
Gennaiiia  illuvics,  rusticus,  hirous,  liara 

suia. 


i.  1,  39),  iv/vYj  (Plaut.  Mil  Glor.  iv. 
2,  63),  vulliirius^  and  cifcuius ;  but 
more  frequently  with  a  special  re- 
ference, than  as  general  words  of 
offence.  So,  for  instance,  in  Plaut. 
r^eiid.  i.  2,  4, 

Nequo  homines    magis    a.sinos  unqu:\m 
vidi,  ita  I'lag-in  co.stw  callent, 

it  refers  to  their  laziness  and  insen- 
sihility  to  blows.  On  the  other  band, 
in  Ter.  lintnwh.  iii.  5,  50, 

Turn  cquidtm  i.stuc  os  tinim  impudous 

vnicio  niiniuni  velkin  : 
Qui   e>.<L't    :4atus,    flabelhilum  tcuere  te 

a^iuuiii  tantuin, 

it  merely  means  a  man  who  is  fit  for 
niithini,',  has  no  skill,  as  in  the  pro- 
vorh,  AsiiiHs  ltd  iibititHy  or  nd  lunnn. 
[So  also  hirsxta  cnjnUa  was  said  of 
dirty -lonkin;::  men,  Juv.  v.  lo-5 ;  Amm. 
Marc.  xvii.  12;  xxiv.  8.] 
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oral  and  not  a  written  one  ?  But  I'll  provide  for  that  also ; 
rely  upon  me,  that  before  the  bell  summons  to  the  bath, 
Tou  shall  have  the  letter,  or  measures  shall  at  least  have 
been  taken  to  prevent  any  message  reaching  Lycoris  ex- 
cept through  you.' 


The  sixth  hour  was  past,  and  there  was  less  bustle 
in  the  popincB.  Only  here  and  there  remained  a  guest, 
who  coiJd  not  break  from  the  sweet  mead,  and  the  maid 
who  waited  on  him  ;  or  was  still  resting,  heavy  and  over- 
come by  his  sedulous  attentions  to  the  fluids.  In  a  small 
tnberna  of  the  Subura  sat  two  slaves,  draining  a  goblet, 
which  apparently  was  not  their  first.  The  one  was  a 
youth  of  pleasing  exterior,  numbering  little  more  than 
twenty  years,  whose  open  and  honest-looking  countenance 
was  in  a  rubicimd  glow,  while  his  reddening  neck  and  the 
swelling  veins  of  his  full  round  arms  showed  plainly  that 
the  earthen  vessel  before  him  had  contained  something 
besides  vinegar".  The  other,  whose  age  might  be  between 
thirty  and  forty,  inspired  the  beholder  with  less  confidence ; 
his  bold  and  reckless  mien,  lips  turned  up  scornfully,  and 
rough  merriment,  betokened  one  of  those  slaves  who,  con- 
fiding in  the  kind  disposition  of  their  master,  and  the 
thickness  of  their  own  backs,  were  accustomed  to  bid 
defiance  to  aU  the  elm-staves  and  thongs  in  the  world. 

'  But  now  drink,  Cerinthus ! '  exclaimed  tlic  latter  to 
his  younger  companion,  as  he  quafied  the  remainder  of  his 
goblet.  *  WTiy,  you  take  it  as  if  I  ordered  nothing  but 
Vatican,  and  yet  the  landlord  has  given  us  the  best  Sabine 
in  his  cellar :  and  I  assure  you  that  the  Falernian  that  I 
slQy  sipped  behind  the  column  at  the  late  banquet,  was 
scarcely  so  good.' 


1*  Vine^r-water,  posca^  a  com- 
mon drink  of  soldiers  in  the  ficUl 
(Spart.  Hadr.  10),  as  well  as  of 
slaves.     Plant.  J/i/.  iii.  2,  23  :— 

Alii  ebrii  sunt,  alii  poscam  ]x>titaut. 


PaUpstrio  is  evidontly  himself  amonp-^t 
those  wlio  iihlul^'-e  in  posca,  \viiil>t 
Seleilerus  and  Lutrio  intoxicate  tliciu- 
sclves  by  wine. 
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*  In  truth,  Gripus/  answered  the  young  slave,  *  the 
wine  is  excellent,  but  I  fear  I  shall  be  drinking  too  much, 
lly  temples  burn,  and  if  I  taste  more,  I  may  be  tipsy 
when  I  go  to  Lye  oris.  You  know  how  Gallus  insists  on 
order  and  punctuality.' 

*  Gallus,  indeed  ! '  said  the  other,  *  why,  he  drinks  more 
than  we  do.  Besides,  he  has  to-day  gone  into  the  coimtry, 
and  the  old  grumbler  Chresimus  with  him;  therefore  we  now 
arQ  free,  and  moreover  it's  my  birthday,  and  as  nobody 
has  invited  me,  why,  I'll  be  merry  at  my  ovm  expense.' 

As  he  thus  spake,  a  third  person  entered  the  popfna. 
*  Ah !  well  met,'  cried  the  fat  little  figure ;  *  I  salute  ye 
both.' 

*  Oh  I  welcome,  Dromo,'  exclaimed  Gripus,  as  if  sur- 
prised at  his  ai)pearancc.  '  You  have  come  at  the  happiest 
possible  moment.  Our  lord  is  set  out  on  a  journey,  and 
I  am  now  celebrating  my  birthday  ^^' 

*  IIow,  your  birthday  ?  Excellent !  ,  We  must  make 
a  rich  offering  to  the  genius.  But,  by  Mercury  and  La- 
verna,  your  glasses  are  empty.  Holloa  !  damsel,  wine 
here !  Why,  by  Ilercules,  1  believe  ye  have  ordered  but 
a  glass  each.  A  Icujona  here  ! '  cried  he,  throwing  a  piece 
of  gold  on  the  table,  *  and  larger  goblets,  that  we  may 
drink  to  the  name  of  our  friend.' 

The  hujcua  came.  *  The  name  has  six  letters,'  ex- 
claimed Dromo ;  '  let  six  ci/afhl  be  filled.'  *  But  not 
immixcd,  surely  ? '  put  in  Cerinthus.  '  A\Tiat  cares  the 
genius  about  water  ? '  replied  the  other.  *  To  Gripus 
health  !       IIow,    Cerinthus,    you    won't    shirk,    surely  ? 


[1^  The  c?dthrati..n  of  tlic  birtlidny  i  7,49;  ii.   2,    1;  Tc'is.  ii.  1;  vi.  18; 

aimmL'>t    the    Hoiiiaus    is   IVcinuiiily  Jiiv.  xi.  83;  Cic.  7V//7.  ii.  G  ;  Mart, 

nuiitiuiud.     On  this  day  th«y  wi-vv  xi.  (>J  :  x.  27;  Gcll.  xix.  9  ;  and  fre- 

aciMistonK  (I  to  sacnlice  to  ihi  ir  juuj-  ■  (|ueiitly  in  I'lautus.     Thi'  friends  who 

lt'C'tin<^  jjenius,  and  to  invite  llu  ir  re-  came    brouulit    conirratnlations    and 

liitions    and     frienils     to     fistivitns  pnstiits,  Mart.  viii.  (34  ;  ix.  54.  Many 

{luHiilicitc  dijH.s).     Varro,  f. //sor.  2;  ,  ancitnt   niouo^^^raphies   treat   of   tliis 

Ovid.    Tri^t.   iii.    13,    13  ;    TibuU.  i.  i  eu-toni.] 
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Bravo!  drained  to  the  bottom,  so  that  the  genius  may 
look  down  brightly  upon  us.  So  Gallus  has  departed  from 
Rome  ?  To  the  Falemian  region  for  certain  ?  Well,  he 
knows  how  to  live !  An  excellent  master  !  We'll  drink  to 
his  well-being  also.  Actually  just  the  same  number  of 
letters.  Now,  Cerinthus,  health  to  your  lord  !  '  *  Long  b'fe 
and  happiness  to  him,'  cried  the  other,  already  intoxicated, 
as  he  emptied  the  goblet. 

*  One  thing  is  still  wanting.  Come  hither,  Chione,  and 
drink  with  us.     By  Hercules,  though,  a  spruce  lass.' 

'True,'  stammered  out  Cerinthus,  with  some  difficulty, 
as  he  drew  the  unresisting  damsel  towards  him  ;  '  you  seem 
to  me  even  prettier  than  before  ^*^.'  *  Oh  I  that  is  because 
you  are  now  in  merrier  mood,'  replied  the  female,  smiling. 

*  Yes,'  cried  he,  *  the  proverb  is  true  which  says  that 
"  without  Ceres  and  Bacchus,  A^enus  is  but  a  frosty  affair.'* ' 

*  What  say  you  ? '  interrupted  Gripiis,  who  thought  this 
was  the  right  moment  for  the  prosecution  of  his  scheme  ; 

*  she  was  always  pretty  ;  Lycoris  herself  has  not  finer 
eyes.' 

The  name  struck  the  ear  of  Cerinthus,  in  spite  of  his 
drunkenness,  like  a  clap  of  thunder.  Ilo  tried  to  spring 
up,  but  his  feet  refused  their  office,  and  he  leaned  reeling 
aqtiinst  the  damsel. 

*  What's  the  matter,  man  ?  Whitlier  would  vou  ixo  ?  ' 
exclaimed  the  other  two.     *  To  Lycoris,'  stammered  he. 

*  You  don't  suppose  I'm  drunk,  dove?'  *  Oh  no,'  said 
Gripus  ;  *  but  you  seem  weak  and  fatigued.'  *  Kow  Y  I 
fa- fatigued  *'  ?  '     He  tried  to  depart,  but  after  a  few  paces 


^*  In  Terent.  Fun.  iv.  5,  4,  this  is 
KiiJ  by  Chremes,  who  is  sonuwhat 
lipsv,  to  Pythias,  and  she  answers 
fimilarly: — 

Ck.  Vah  !    qunnto  nunc  formosi(»r 

Videre  mihi  qu.im  durium.  F>/.  Ccrte 
tu  qnidein  pol  nnilto  liil.xri*>r. 
Ch.   Verbxim  hercle  hoc  verum  erit :  Sine 
Cerere  et  Libero  frigct  Venus. 


1"  In  riuut.  JA-/.  i.  4,  IS,  whrve 
tlio  ilrunkoii  CallitliTintrs  i^  hd  in  by 
hi^  niai'l,  the  \\i\vv  says,  Mii>l<f  hmno^ 
and  the  (hunkcii  man  >taininL'rs  out 
in  rij)ly,  t>itt'  nu'  ais  iii'i-i>io~tiiti,li ri'. 
The  same  anthority  all'ortls  ns  an  ex- 
cuse for  ihc  picture  here  j^iveu. 
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sank  down.  *  Take  a  sleep  for  a  little  while,'  said  Gripus, 
*  and  let  me  have  charge  of  your  letter,  and  I'll  immediately 
carry  it  to  its  destination.'  The  drunken  man  nodded 
assent,  and  produced  the  tablets.  Dromo  obtained  from 
the  landlord  a  place  for  the  unconscious  slave  to  sleep  in, 
paid  the  score,  and  hurried  off  with  Gripus. 


The  bustle  of  the  day  had  ceased,  the  last  twilight  of 
evening  was  already  beginning  to  yield  to  the  darkness 
of  night,  and  all  who  but  a  few  hours  before  were  en- 
livening the  streets,  had  now  retired  home  to  rest.  In 
the  Subura  alone  the  business  of  the  day  had  subsided, 
but  only  to  bo  succeeded  by  activity  of  another  kind. 
Here  and  there  persons  with  muffled  faces  ^^  glided  cau- 
tiously along ;  and  shrouded  forms  stealing  to  and  fro 
about  the  streets,  slipped  into  the  well-known  cellce,  or 
sought  now  acquaintances  in  houses,  the  doors  of  which, 
adorned  witli  foliage,  and  lit  up  with  numerous  lamps, 
announced  them  to  be  newly-opened  teniiDles  of  Venus  ^^ 


^^  On  such  occasion:?,  to  avoid 
boin;;  recoi,nii^(Ml,  the  j^urnn-uts  wert- 
drawn  over  the  luad,  or  it  was  con- 
cealed in  a  cncidlns.  So  w<!  mad  of 
Antonius,  who  \vi.>heil  to  surpii.^e  his 
lovo.  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  31  :  Ihni/n/i  vthif 
cnjite  (thvidtitn.  Juv.  vi.  ooO  :  — 
Ill.i  jubtt  Kumto  jiiveiuMu  in-oporarc  ou- 

culli) ; 
and  viii.  Ho  :  — 

iiiK^tuniUB  a'lultcr 
TempnnvSHut(»nit'o\vl.is;fioi»crt.iciu'ullo. 

Cf.  Kupcrti  in  iii.  170  ;  Jul.  Cap.  Vvr. 
4  :    }'infiiri  jnr    t'lh'  run:*   ac   h'pnua- 
'^ia    ohhcln    rupifr    cid'Hlliijiiv   ruf^iori 
tu'cforio.     See  the  Excursus  itn  Tlie  I 
Male  Attire. 

^^  TlnTc  d<)»"?  not  seem  to  have  i 
been  any  strert-lii^htiuf]:  at  Rome  I 
till  very  late,  as  no  mint  ion  is  made  I 


of  it  before  the  fourth  century.  As 
far  as  Home  is  conii-rned,  I  tini  no 
proof  of  it  at  all.  For  the  passai^e 
(juoted  from  Am.  Marc.  xiv.  refers 
nut  to  Konip,  but  to  Antiochia :  Adhi' 
fiifia  puiicis  cltim  fn'ro  sficcitictis  !•«- 
pi)'i  ptr  tahirnns  itnlahatur  et  com' 
pita,  qHccritando  Gncco  somonc^  chj'hs 
trat  in>jnH(lio  gnarus^  quid  dv  C(€' 
ftiirr  qiiisque  st/tfird.  El  htcc  conji' 
dnilcr  (Hjihat  in  urhe^  ?(hi  pernoc- 
tiftdifon  iiiniiiiuni  efari ft/do  dicruin 
solct  iuiitiiri  fidijorcui.  The  lighting 
of  thi^  streets  in  Antiochia  in  the 
fourth  century,  had  already  been 
jihired  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  pas- 
sages of  I.il)anius.  In  another  pas- 
sajre  of  the  O'd.  Jusfi/i,  viii.  12,  19, 
the  lii^hting  of  the  baths  merely  is 
meant ;  concerning  which  see  the  Ex- 
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Now  and  then  a  door  would  gape,  and,  the  curtain  being 
drawn  aside,  allowed  a  glimpse  into  brilliantly-lighted 
chambers,  where  youths,  surroimded  by  unblushing  females 
in  immodest  costumes,  were  passing  their  time  in  riotous 
enjoyment  ^.  Here  and  there,  too,  sat  some  rejected  lover, 
on  the  solitary  threshold  of  a  hard-hearted  libertbia,  hoping 
by  entreaties  and  perseverance  to  soften  the  coy  beauty  ^^ 


cursm  on  The  Baths.  Lastly,  the 
barning  of  the  Christians,  Tacit. 
Afiftal.  XT.  44,  cannot  possibly  afford 
any  proof  of  a  rejjular  lighting. 

General  illuminations  of  whole 
toxms,  however,  were  not  unusual 
among  the  ancients.  Apart  from  the 
usiaire  of  the  Egyptians  and  Jews 
(Bahr  ad  Herod,  ii.  62),  perhaps  the 
earliest  known  instance  of  it  in  Rome 
is  that  where  this  honour  was  paid  to 
Cicero  after  the  quelling  of  the  Cati- 
line conspiracy.  Plut  Or.  22:  tiI  Sk 
p^jra  'X'oWd  KaTtKafiire  rovg  ori- 
vujTTovc,  XafiTuSia  Kai  ^^CaQ  'kttujv- 
Tuv  irri  ralg  Ovpai^.  Caligula  caused 
the  bridge  of  Puteoli  on  which  he 
dined  to  be  brilliantly  illuminated. 
Dio.  Cass.  lis.  17:  ro  re  Xoittuv 
rfjc  Tjfifpa^  Kai  ri)v  vvktu  Trarrav 
iioTtaOrjffav^  iroWou  fikv  avrodiv 
^taro^,  xoXXoi;  Si  Kai  tK  Twi'  opcJv 
i7rtXdfi\la%Tog  apifft.  tov  yap  x'ui- 
pi'or  fxrjvod^ovg  ovtoc  TrT'p  Travra- 
Xo9(v  KaOavip  iv  9inrpt^  rivi  ictix- 
6ri,  CJ<TTi  prjCt^iav  a'taOijaiv  tov  r\o- 
roifff  yti'inBai.  When  Tiridat*  s  en- 
tered Rome  with  Nero,  the  whole  city 
was  illuminated.  Dio  Ca&s.  Ixiii.  4  : 
Kai  iraaa  /if  v  »/  xoXif  UtKoapriTo  Kai 
puKTi  Kai  ari(pavd)fia<Tiv.  This  was 
so  also  Mhen.  Nero  retum^d  from 
Greece,  Dio  Cass.  Ixiii.  20 ;  and 
■when  Septimius  Severus  made  liis 
entrance,  Ixxiv.  1  :  7/  re  yap  rroXig 
xatra  dvQia'i  re  Kai  cd<pvaiQ  kart- 
fayarro,  Kai  tftaTtoiQ  itoikiXoiq  t(C£- 
KOff/tiiTOy   ^utTi    rt   Kai    Ovfiiafxaaiv 


iXaftTTi :  and  in  honour  of  Aurelius 
Zoticus  under  Elagabaliis,  hxiv.  16. 
Martial  mentions  such  illuminations, 
X.  6,  4  :— 

Quando  crit  ille  dies,  quo  campus  ct  arbor 
et  «)ninifl, 
Lucebit  L;itia  ciilti  fenestra  miru? 

[See  further  Stat.  Si/r.  i.  2,  231 ;  4, 
123;  iii.  5,  62—70;  Arrian.  i:pict.  i. 
19,  24;  ii.  17,  17;  Tertull.  de  Idol. 
15;  App.  Mtf.  ir.  26;  Claudian  de 
Xtipt.  206;  Prudrut.  co>ifra  Si/mm. 
ii.  1000;  Pacat.  Faurr/.  Thod.  37.] 

Of  the  custom  here  mentioned  of 
decking  with  garlan<ls  and  illumin- 
ating new  h<pan(iri<i  as  if  it  were  the 
house  of  a  bridal,  Lipsius,  l-'Jtct.  i.  3, 
has  spckcn.  He  cannot  alHrm  that 
this  was  the  case  in  the  earlier  times, 
as  the  proofs  of  the  fact  arc  only  de- 
rived from  Tertnllian,  Apolixjit.  3.5  : 
Cur  die  heto  n>>,i  hmreis  posies  ad' 
nmhr(i))iK!i  f  utc  hicfmis  ditm  infriti' 
ijii/^'s  /  J[i)mst(i  ra  est  soh  uniitnte 
P'lhlica  (xifji)itt'  induct  re  dotnni  tuee 
linhitum  aliei'JHs  novi  lupaiiaris.  Se- 
condly, Ad  rx''r.  ii.  6  :  J'nnrdit  de 
jamia  Idxncrfa  <^  /ui't  r/iafif^  ut  de 
Horo  coN^istorio  lihitHntna  pnldicn- 
vKin.  Tlie  same  was  the  case  on 
birth  and  wedtling  days.  See  also 
Ferbar.  de  Liirtrn.  St^xdo-ah  ;  Der- 
rutzer  on  Juvenal,  xii.  92. 

-'^  Such  is  really  related  by  Petron. 


See  Herat,  iii.  10,  i.  2o ;  Tib.  i. 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  street,  where  the  ascent  of  the 
Ca3lian  hill  commenced,  there  stood,  somewhat  retired,  a 
small  but  cheerful-looking  house,  which  had  evidently 
nothing  in  common  with  the  public  resorts  of  the  vicinity  ; 
for  there  was  no  faherna  to  be  seen,  nor  was  the  threshold 
crossed  by  the  step  of  any  visitor ;  it  might  almost  have 
been  supposed  uninhabited,  but  for  the  gleam  of  lamps 
that  pierced  through  some  of  the  windows.  Now,  however, 
two  men  might  be  seen  approaching  the  vesiihuhim^  both 
dressed  as  slaves,  with  the  ptpnuJa  drawn  over  their  heads. 
The  shorter  of  the  two  stopped  at  some  distance  off, 
while  the  other,  whose  carriage  seemed  to  accord  but  ill 
with  his  dress,  went  to  the  door  and  knocked. 

*  Who  are  you  ? '  inquired  the  ostiarlm  ".  ^  A  tahcl- 
hriifs  from  Gallus.'  The  porter  opened  the  door  and  de- 
manded the  letter.  *  !My  commission  is  an  oral  one,'  said 
the  other  ;  '  lead  me  to  Lycoris.'  The  porter  surveyed  the 
muffled  stranger  doubtingly.  '  ^^^ly  does  not  Corinthus 
come  ?  '  he  incjuired.  *  lie  is  sick,'  was  the  reply ;  *  but 
what  docs  it  concern  you  to  whom  my  lord  entrusts  his 
messages  ?     It  is  late  ;  conduct  nie  to  your  mistress.' 

Lycoris  was  occupied  in  piicking  various  sorts  of  female 
ornaments,  in  a  neat  box  of  cedar-wood,  placing  them  for 
security  between  layers  of  soft  wool.  Her  light  tmncOy 
without  sleeves,  had  beeonio  displaced  by  hor  movements, 
and  slidden  down  over  the  left  arm -\  disclosing  something 
more  than  the  dazzling  shoulder,  upon  which  the  black 
hair  descended  in  long  ringlets.     She  was,  it  is  true,  no 


1,  oG  ;  Prop.  i.  16  ;   Ovid.  Amor,  i.  G, 
ii.  It),  21. 

--  So  the  ostlnrixx  inquired  of  An- 
tonius,  who,  on  knockinir,  stnted  liini- 
sell'  to  be  a  {xbillarim.  Cie.  riill.  ii. 
31:  Janitor:  (iuis  in  }  A.  JIarco  : 
TtthfllariKs. 

■■^  So  many  passat^cs  of  this  kind 


coiihl  he  adduced  in  ju-^tilicatlon,  thit 
it  is  searcely  worth  tlie  truuMe  to 
})oint  them  out  partieuiarly.  Tl»e 
wiile  openiui^  for  the  neck,  and  the 
hroad  holes  for  the  arms,  caused  the 
li^^^lit  iiDiicay  on  every  occasion  of  the 
pers(m's  stooping-,  to  slip  down  OTcr 
tlie  arm.  Artists  appear  to  have  been 
particularly  fond  of  this  drapery. 
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longer  in  possession  of  the  youthful  freshness  and  child-like 
naivete  that  had  fixed  the  love  of  Gallus  when  first  he  saw 
her,  but  the  exquisite  roundness  of  her  form  was  not  less 
attractive  than  ever,  so  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-five**  she 
was  still  a  blooming,  beauteous  woman.  Her  several  female 
attendants  were  also  busy  packing  up  apparel  and  other 
things  in  flat  baskets  and  boxes,  and  everything  gave 
symptoms  of  preparation  for  a  journey. 

*  Lay  the  palla  once  more  under  this  press/  said  she 
to  the  maidens,  '  and  the  tunica  also.  Have  you  put  in 
the  stomachers  too,  Cypassis  ? '  The  damsel  answered  in 
the  affirmative.  *  Then  go  and  see  with  Lydus  and  Anthrax 
about  the  plate  necessary  to  be  taken  with  us  ".'  The  hand- 
maidens departed.  Lycoris  was  putting  together  some 
necessaries  for  the  toilet,  when  the  porter  announced  the 
messenger  from  Gallus.  *  At  last ! '  said  Lycoris.  *  Admit 
him.' 

The  ostiarius  bade  the  person  come  in,  and  then 
retired  to  his  post ;  but  the  mysterious  behaviour  of  the 
pretended  tabellarius  had  made  him  uneasy,  and  he  there- 
fore directed  a  female  slave,  who  met  him,  to  watch  by  the 
door  of  her  mistress.     The  slave  placed  her  ear  again^st 


'*  An  accurate  calculation  of  the  !  in  718,  and  not  far  removed  from 
age  of  Lycoris  in  the  year  728  A.r.c.  forty  at  the  time  of  the  de.ith  of  (ial- 
is  neither  possible,  nor  of  any  im-  ;  lus.  Ke^pectini;  Lycoris  and  Cythe- 
portance   here.     If  we  suppose  the  |  ris,  see  Cic.  rhil.  ii.  24;  ad  Att.  x. 


Eclogues  of  Virgil  to  have  been  writ- 
ten 718  A.r.c,  and  that  Lycoris  was 
at  that  time  a  girl  of  fifteen,  she 
would  have  been  at  the  period  of 
the  downfall  of  Gallus,  of  the  age  as- 
sismed  here  to  her,  twenty-five.  [If, 
as  Serv.  {on  Virg.  Ed.  x.  1)  states, 
and  Hertz  berg  [Qiimst.  Proper  tidn. 
tfxcim.)  more  recently  affirms,  Lyco- 
ris was  identicxd  with  the  ill-renowned 
paramour  of  Antonius,  Cytheris  (a 
freedwoman  of  Volumnius  Eutrape- 
lus},  she  must  have  been  of  the  same 
age  as  Gallus,  twenty-eight  years  old 


10,  IG;  ad  Fum.  ix.  20;  Phit.  Axt, 
9  ;  riin.  //.  X.  viii.  16  ;  Scht.l.  dug. 
ad  Hor.  iSat.  i.  2,  55,  10,  77.] 

^  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  persons 
used  to  take  their  own  plate  with 
them,  even  on  short  journeys,  because 
the  inns,  which  could  not  be  avoided, 
were  but  mean.  Mart.  vi.  Ul : — 
PonunturscnifKirchry'^crulutaCaliHjtiano. 
hive  U>T\^,  sen  emu  eiiMi.it  iiiuriK,-  'Liuii, 
Sic  etiam  in  stabulo  Mjii4>cr,  axe  ca'uatin 
agro. 
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the  door,  but  the  curtain  within  deadened  the  sounds,  and 
she  could  hear  nothing  distinctly.  At  last  their  conversa- 
tion became  more  animated,  and  their  voices  louder ;  the 
door  opened,  and  the  man  hurried  hastily  away,  disguised 
as  he  had  entered.  The  attendant  found  Lycoris  in  the 
most  extreme  state  of  excitement,  *  We  must  away  from 
hence  this  very  night,*  cried  she.  *  Send  Lydus  to  me.* 
The  slave  received  orders  to  hire  two  rhedce  immediately. 
The  preliminaries  of  the  journey  were  then  hastened,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  third  night-watch,  Lycoris,  with  a 
portion  of  her  slaves,  was  already  beyond  the  Capenan 
gate. 
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A  DAY  m  BAI^. 


r'  any  place  of  antiquity  could  lay  claim  to  be  considered 
as  the  very  abode  of  pleasure  and  free  living,  it  assuredly 
was  Baiae\  by  far  the  most  renowned  bathing-place  of  Italy, 
and  selected  equally  by  Aphrodite  and  Comus,  as  by  Hy- 
gieia,  for  a  favourite  residence.  Nature  had  decked  the 
coast  of  Campania,  on  which  Baice  was  situated,  with  all 
the  charms  of  a  southern  climate.  Art  and  the  taste  of  the 
Roman  patricians  had  still  further  heightened  the  beauty 
of  the  landscape  by  the  erection  of  magnificent  villas.  The 
lofty  towers^  of  these  gorgeous  palaces  which  lined  the 


*  Baiip  asserted  a  decided  pre-cm- 
incnce  amongst  the  numerous  baths 
of  Italy  (whence  Marti;il,  vi.  42,  7, 
anioni^^t  many  other  baths,  mentions 
Bri  priucipiS^  and  its  name  is  used 
by  p*jets  as  an  apjHllation  for  baths 
g-ncrilly,  Tibull.  iii.  5,  3;  ^fart.  x. 
13,  3},  and  was  considered  by  the 
ancients  in  <:encral  a  raost  attractive 
place,  and  life  there  to  be  the  most 
pleasant : 

JfuEtts  in  orbe  ainus  Bails  pnulucet  amoenis, 

says  Horace,  Epist.  i.  1,  83 ;  and  all 
writers  making  mention  of  it  concur 
in  this  eulogy.  Mart.  xi.  80.  Andr, 
Baccius  {(U  Thcrmis^  p.  1G2)  brictly 
extol  its  advantages.  *  The  city  lay,' 
says  he,  '  on  the  left  shore  of  the  sea, 
surrounded  by  a  circle  of  hills  co- 
vered with  green  :  to  the  north,  at  a 
distance  of  tive  Roman  miles  (mi  Hi  a 
pc^uuni)^  lay  Cumae,  three  miles 
nearer  the  Lacus  Avcmus;  south- 
wards, distant  three  miles,  was  Mise- 


num,  and  Putcoli,  the  same  distance 
across  the  bay.  The  extraordinary 
mildness  of  the  climate  made  it  an 
ajrreeable  place  of  sojourn  even  in 
winter,  and  there  was  no  season  of 
the  year  wheu  tlie  trees  did  not  pre- 
sent fruits,  and  the  gardens  Howers.' 
Comp.  Strabo,  v.  4,  187;  Dio  Cas- 
sius,  xlviii.  .31. 

'  By  towers  are  to  be  understood 
parts  of  the  house,  built  several  sto- 
ries above  the  rest  of  the  building, 
to  allow  of  a  distant  prospect.  Pliny 
had  two  sueh  in  his  LnHren(inHnK 
lie  says  of  one  (ii.  17, 12) :  nine  tnr- 
ris  erif/if/o\  f^uh  qua  dirctic  (hdc^  toti- 
(hm  in  ipsa:  prtctcrca  ccomtio^  (]H(B 
latissiiinon  mnr>\,  hinijissiinuin  lifus^ 
aiuanis'^iinns  villas  pri>.<j,ici(.  So  the 
inrrcs  (Tibull.  i.  7,  10)  appear  to  be 
rightly  explained  by  lit  yne.  It  may 
be  well  imagined  that  the  villa? 
around  Baia',  the  neiglibourhood  of 
which  displayed  everywhere  the  most 
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coast  commanded  a  view  right  across  the  bay  to  the  open 
sea,  whilst  the  villas  of  more  hiunble  pretensions,  erected  by 
the  more  serious  men  of  former  times  ^  looked  down  like 
strong  castles  from  the  neighbouring  heights.  Just  oppo- 
site, and  in  the  direction  of  the  not  far  distant  Nauplia,  lay 
the  fair  Puteoli.  On  the  right,  after  doubling  the  promon- 
tory, was  Misenura  with  its  renowned  haven,  the  station  of 
the  Roman  fleet.  Close  by  lay  Cumoo,  hallowed  by  ancient 
sages,  and  near  the  latter  was  the  lake  Avernus,  which, 
with  the  smiling  plain  adjoining  it,  seemed  to  represent  on 
earth  the  contrast  between  the  terrors  of  Hades  and  the 
happiness  of  Elysium. 

But  fashion  and  the  joyous  mode  of  life,  even  more 
than  the  charms  of  the  scener}^  rendered  Baite  a  most  de- 
lightful place  of  sojourn.  Besides  invalids  who  hoped  to 
obtain  relief  from  the  healing  springs  and  warm  sulphur- 
baths  *,  there  streamed  thither  a  much  larger  number  of 


maf^nificcnt  views,  were  also  provided 
with  such  turns.  The  environs  of 
Baia;  were  not  considered  healtliy, 
as  we  see  from  Cicero's  letter  to  l)o- 
Libella  (ix.  12),  and  Ihireforc  the 
vilhis  were  built  as  far  out  into  the 
sea  as  possible,  and  probably  hi2:her 
than  was  usual. 

3  Seneca,  who  took  Puch  ofTonce  at 
the  mode  of  life  at  Iiaiu\  that  he 
left  on  the  second  day  after  arriving^ 
there,  praises  the  choice  of  those 
men.  Epi^t.  51  :  ////  qnuquCy  ad  quos 
primos  fort  una  liomani  pojtuU  puh- 
iicas  open  trtiustulit,  0.  Man'foi^  it 
Cn.  Vouipd/tSy  ct  Cffs(u\  cxtriLVcrunt 
qnidem  villas  in  Itfijiunc  J>aia?ia,  std 
illa^  imposuerH)tt  smnuiis  jinjis  iriO)i' 
tium.  They  looked  more  like  castra 
than  rillfc.  But  besides  these  there 
were  splendid  palaces  built  round 
the  wh<dc  bay,  which,  with  the  towns 
lying  upon  it,  presented  the  appear- 


ance  of  one  vast  city.  Strabo,  v.  4  : 
"Airag  d'  iorl  KartffKevaff^EVog  (d 
koXttoq)  rovro  piv  toiq  7ro\f<rir,  uQ 
f  0a/if  J/,  TovTO  oi  Toig  oUoco^iaig  Kai 
(l)VTtiai{;,  o'l  ^ira^v  avvix^lt;  ovtai 
fUciQ  TTuXiojQ  oxj/ii^  irapixovTai,  Cf. 
Uio  Cass,  above. 

*  The  springes  at  Bui.T?  were  of  very 
dilFerent  inj^redients,  and  the  sana- 
tory poweis  manifold.  Plin.  xxxi.  2, 
2:  Alice  sidp/ittris,  aliic  abaninis^ 
ali(P  salisy  alicc  nitriy  alicc  biitonini^^ 
nonunlhc  ttiatn  acida  galsavc  mixtttray 
vaporc  qiioque  ipso  aliqucc  prosuut. 
Chief  of  all  were  the  liot  sulphureous 
vapours  which  sprung  up  in  many- 
places,  and  particularly  on  the 
hei;;hts,  and  were  used  as  baths  to 
promote  perspiration.  Such  sitda- 
tvria  were  situated  not  only  in  the 
town  of  Baia?  itself,  but  close  to  the 
spot  where  the  vapours  rose  from 
the  ground.    Yitruv.  ii.  6.    //*  mon- 
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persons  in  health,  having  no  other  end  in  yiew  than  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  who,  leaving  behind  them  the 
cares  and  formalities  of  life,  resigned  themselves  wholly  to 
enjoyment,  in  whatever  shape  it  was  offered.  One  continual 
saturnalia  was  there  celebrated,  in  which  even  the  more 
reserved  suffered  themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  the  in- 
toxication of  pleasure,  whilst  follies,  which  in  Rome  would 
have  drawn  down  reproof,  were  scarcely  regarded  as  imput- 
ations on  character,  or  such  only  as  the  next  bath  would 
entirely  efface.  The  intercourse  between  the  sexes  in 
society  was  of  a  much  more  free  description,  and  none  but 
a  stoic  would  look  askance  when  wanton  heta^rtVy  sur- 
rounded b\'  thoughtless  youths,  skimmed  by,  in  gaudily- 
painted  gondolas,  while  song  and  music  resounded  from 
the  skiffs  of  many  a  troop  of  revellers,  who  were  rocking 
lazily  on  the  level  surface  of  the  bay. 

Of  course  pleasure  did  not  always  confine  itself  within 
the  bounds  of  innocence,  and  connubial  fidelity  doubtless 


tibus  Cunutiiorum  et  Baianis  stmt  loca 
tii^*t(ionibus  excavata^  in  qiiibus  vapor 
ferruiiu  ab  imo  nascens  ignis  vehe- 
tneutia  perforat  earn  terram,  per  eum- 
que  nianando  in  his  locis  oritur  et  it  a 
smIiilioHU/n  egregi<i$  efficit  utilitates. 
These  hot  streams  of  vapour  were 
conducted  by  means  of  pipes  into 
the  buildinirs.  Dio  Cass,  xlviii.  51  : 
TTjv  c"  ctTfiica  avrov  tg  re  oiV/juara 
ftiriwpa  {su^pin.suras)  ^ta  ffwXijytov 
avayovatj  KavravOa  avry  KvpiwVTai. 
Of  this  kind  vas  the  bath  ad  myrttta, 
celebrated  by  Horace,  Epist.  i.  15,  5, 
which  also  lay  outside  the  town,  and 
probably  on  an  eminence,  for  Celsus, 
iL  17,  says:  Siccus  color  est — qna- 
rundam  naturalium  s^idationim,  uhi 
a.  terra  pro/us  us  calidus  vapor  eedi- 
^0  ineluditur^  sieut  super  Baias  in 
myrtetis  habemus.  If  the  bath  was 
Tisited  by  numerous  invalids  on  ac- 


count of  the  efficacy  of  its  waters, 
yet,  doubtless,  far  greater  numbers 
came  from  Rome,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  pleasure,  to  Naples  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood, which  seemed  places  cre- 
ated entirely  for  a  life  of  ea^o  and 
pleasure.  Strab.  v.  4  :  Batai  Kai  ra 
Qeofia  vara,  to.  Kai  TrpuQ  TpvOi/v  Kni 
TrpoQ  6fpa:Talap  vocnov  tTTtrZ/c^eia. 
Dio Ca-siiis. supra.  KaranictvaiTfoi'V 
TTfpt  a/i^urfpa  iroXvreXtlg  iiaKtji'Tai, 
Kai  t<TTiv  tg  Ti  (3iov  diayj-^ijv  Kai  ig 
dK£(Tii'  tTTtTtjCtioTara.  Hence  Cicero 
also  {pro  Cnl.  20)  especially  dwt-lls 
on  the  free  manner  in  which  Clodia 
demeaned  herself,  not  only  /;/  in-^e, 
in  hortis,  but  in  Baiarum  iUa  chhri- 
tatc.  Whenever  it  is  desired  to  fix 
the  number  of  visitors  at  a  batli, 
BaiiB  is  taken  as  a  scale  to  go  by. 
Strab.  V.  2. 
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underwent  severe  trials  ^  to  whicli  it  not  unfrequently 
yielded.  If  we  consider,  besides,  that  the  sight  of  a 
drunken  man,  fresh  from  the  daily  or  nightly  debauch,  was 
by  no  means  uncommon  ^,  and  that  gambling  was  carried 
to  a  great  height,  it  will  not  appear  strange  that  a  severe 
moralist  should  have  pronounced  the  captivating  spot  to 
be  *  a  seat  of  voluptuousness,  and  a  harbour  of  vice  \'  Still 
it  must  not  be  overlooked,  that  this  reputation  was  in  a 
great  measure  attributable  to  the  publicity  with  which 
pleasure  was  pursued,  as  well  as  to  a  reckless  display  of 
folly,  and  that  the  wantonness  there  concentrated  in  one 
spot,  and  wholly  unveiled  to  the  public  eye,  was  perhaps 


*  The  warning  uttered  by  Propor- 
tiu8,  i.  11,  27,  to  Cynthia,  is  well 
kuo\Mi : — 

Tu  modo  qnairprimum  conniptas  dcscro 

Miiltis  i.sta  dabiuit  litora  disKidiiiiii  ; 
Litora  qu;u  fuei-ant  c;\stisiniiiiic;i  piiullis  : 
Ah,  i)erwint  IJai;«,  criiaeii  ainoris,  :i«iu:o. 

Martial  jokes  on  a  case  at  Baia\  of  a 
Penelope  becoming  transformed  into 
a  Helen,  i.  63  :— 

Castn  nee  aiitiqiiis  ccdcnsT.a^viiui.SaMui«, 

Et  (jvi.iiiiviH  t*.>trii'<>  tristior  ipsi  viro. 

Dum  m-tdo  Lucrino,  hkmIo  j^u  iK'rmittit 

Avyrini. 

Et  dum  H.ti.inis  sifjif  fovotur  aqiiis  ; 

lucidit  in  Hamnni-s,  juvcueniquc  sucuti 

relict -• 

Conju;3'c  Fencloixj  vcnit,  a1'it  Ilelone. 

*  Bains  sihi  cr^hrandas  luxnria 
desnnisif,  says  Seneca,  J'^p.  51  ;  and 
bis  picture  of  the  life  there  is  true  in 
the  main,  althtuiLrh  drawn  in  .some- 
what ^^lowini,' colours :  J'idtre  chriaK 
per  lifora  errantcs^  it  coDiis^safiojws 
navigauticm  iL  sj/mphuinarum  cnn- 
tibus  pirstrcptntis  lacxs^  tt  frh'n^ 
qu(e  v< hit  aoluta  IctjibHn  I"xnria  i(.\i 
tautum  ptcvafy  std  publicfjt^  q"i1 
niossc  ist  /  We  nee,  liowever,  that 
such  charges  as  thise  did  not  apply 


first  to  tlio  more  debauched  time  of 
the  emperors,  for  Coclius  has  similar 
imputations  cast  upon  him  by  his  ac- 
cusers. Cic.  pro  del.  15  :  Arcfi^nfons 
quiihni  libUlimSj  amores^  adultcriaj 
Hai/is,  (iiias,  c(»tvivi(iy  comussafion^s^ 
crruftfSj  fi>/i)iphntna!i^  fiar/f/ia  jacfant. 
See  further  Cieero  in  Clod.  4:  tid  Ftun. 
ix.  2.  Seneca  particularly  adverts 
to  tlie  fact  that  people  made  an  open 
dis])lay  of  tlieir  debauchery,  ami  Ci- 
cero corroborates  his  statement,  at 
least  as  regards  Clodia,  ibid.  20 :  37- 
////  i'/iff/r  ill-i  ririfif/as  rcdnld  ?  uihil 
ho)ninHfH  fama  ?  nihil  Jiaicr  dntique 
ipstc  lofiUHHtur}  ilUc  vera  tion  loqutoi' 
fur  sol/on^  vcrum  ednm  pcrsouanf^ 
h<rc  lOiins  mulitris  lihidinem  esse 
proliijmun^  nt  ra  nan  modo  ftolitU' 
dine  in  ac  tenrbras  ntque  h(rc  Jbifji' 
tionon  iiitffjionoita  non  qutcnity  sed 
in  tnrpissimis  rthns  frrquoitisidma 
ciU'hriiafe  ct  clarissiina  lure  hrtetur. 
What  this  woman  did  at  Hai;e  would 
not  have  happened  so  publicly  at 
Koine. 

"  Seneca,  in  the  often  mentioned 
letter :  diversoriuni  vitiorum. 
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less  deserving  of  reprobation  than  the  licentiousness  which, 
in  the  metropolis,  was  hidden  in  darkness  and  carried  on  in 
secresy.  The  judgment  thus  pronounced  on  life  in  BaiaB 
resembles  generally  that  passed  by  Poggi,  at  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  on  Baden  in  Switzerland.  It  might 
almost  be  fancied  from  his  description,  that  the  antique 
mode  of  living  had  obtained  an  asylum  beyond  the  Alps, 
and  that  the  manners  of  Baiao  existed  at  Baden,  in  all 
their  grace  and  refinement,  for  centuries  after  they  had 
died  away  in  their  native  abodes,  and  after  the  whirl  of  de- 
lights, that  had  animated  this  once  favourite  spot,  had  been 
succeeded  by  a  mournful  desolation.  Popfgi  could  find 
nothing  repulsive  in  the  unrestrained  merriment  of  Baden, 
in  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  and  even  in  the  baths  there 
common  to  them  both.  So,  for  the  same  reasons,  many 
an  imputation  cast  on  Baiic  may  admit  of  being  softened, 
proWded  the  customs  of  those  times  be  not  judged  by  those 
of  the  present  day,  nor  a  general  depravity  be  inferred 
from  individual  irregularities. 

Lycoris  had  been  already  some  days  in  Baite  without 
having  informed  Gallus  of  her  arrival ;  for  though  very 
desirous  of  seeing  him  again,  she  was  at  tlie  same  time  in 
the  most  painful  state  of  indecision  as  to  whether  she 
should  reveal  to  him,  or  keep  concealed,  the  occurrence  of 
that  evening. 

Pomponius  had  sadly  deceived  himself.  Ilaving  been 
forbidden  the  bouse,  he  determined  to  obtain  entrance  by 
personating  a  messenger  from  Gal  his,  in  order  to  prevent 
her  intended  journey  to  Baiie.  AVitli  this  view  he  caused 
her  residence  to  be  watched  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day  after  his  conversation  with  Dromo.  As  nohorly  entered 
it  who  could  give  intelligence  of  the  departure  of  Gallus, 
and  only  a  few  of  the  slaves  of  Lyeoris  had  gone  into  the 
neighbouring  tohcrncv  to  purchase  things  tliat  happened  to 
be  wanted,  or  to  fetch  clothes  from  the  ftfllo,  he  fancied 
himself  perfectly  secure.  lie  dreamt  not  that  old  Chresi- 
mus,  immediately  after  receiving  his  orders,  had  despatched 
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his  vicarius  to  Lycoris  to  carry  her  the  sum  of  money 
destined  for  her  use,  and  inform  her  of  the  whole  plan  of 
the  journey. 

Pomponius  entered  the  presence  of  Lycoris,  under  the 
pretence  that  Gallus  had  sent  him  to  tell  her  by  word  of 
mouth,  that  he  wished  her  to  remain  at  Rome  during  his 
absence,  or  go  to  the  Tuscan  ®  baths.  But  when,  wrongly 
interpreting  her  astonishment,  he  proceeded  to  excite  her 
jealousy  by  hinting  that  the  beautiful  Chione  had  accom- 
panied Gallus  to  Campania,  and,  taking  advantage  of  her 
increasing  displeasure,  approaclied  confidingly,  and  con- 
jured her  to  renew  their  former  liakon — the  enormity  of 
his  schemes  was  at  once  revealed  to  her.  Full  of  wrath, 
she  spurned  him  from  her,  and  stated  how  well  she  was 
acquainted  with  the  wishes  of  Gallus,  who  had  summoned 
her  to  meet  him  at  Baiic  on  the  following  day.  Pompo- 
nius was  surprised,  but  became  sensible  at  once  that  the 
whole  apartment  showed  .signs  of  an  approacliing  journey. 
*  To  Baia),^  said  he,  scornfully,  '  and  then  for  a  cooling  to 
the  snow-fields  of  Ma^sia  !  Out  of  the  ihermce  into  the 
frlgidarium  ^  !  ' 


*  Italy  'was,  and  is  still,  rich  in  hoth 
warm  and  cold  me<liciiial  sprin;^s ; 
especially  Campania  and  Etniria.  Of 
the  latter,  Straho  speaks,  v.  2  :  ]Io\- 
Xi}  ^k  Kai  Tuiv  Qtpfuov  vuiTiov  a- 
ipOoi'ia  Kara  Tt)v  Tvf>f)t]riav,  inrtn  r<p 
'jr\i)(jiov  ilvai  ri)r;  'P<oiit)Q  ovx  firrov 

rai  TToXr  Tramov  ^inXifrra,  Mart, 
vi.  42,  mentions  a  nnniber  of  spas, 
•which  must  all  have  had  a  certain 
celebrity,  since  he  compares  them 
with  the  thcrni^c  Efni.sci : — 

Nocfontes  Aponi  rudest  p'ullis, 
Non  m<.)lli.s  Ninncssa,  fervi.liqne 
Fluctus  Passeris,  aut  Hui>cr>)u.s  Anxnr, 
Nun  Pha3bi  vada,  principcH-iue  Bai;c. 

Of  these,  four  belong  to  Campania 
and  its  environs,  and  only  one,  rhu:bi 


rada,  C(€rcfan(n  aqtue^  to  Etruria. 
But  several,  as  the  cold  aqtcr.  Ciu- 
siiifr,  could  not  be  compared  with  the 
thernue  generally.  ^Naples  also  had 
warm  baths,  which,  however,  from 
its  proximity  to  IJaiiC,  were  not  much 
fi('(pi(Mitcd.  Strab.  v.  4  :  'E\'ii  ^k  xai 
i)  NtrtTToXtc  Btpuwv  vdarwv  tic/^oXdf 
Kai  KurafTKEvaQ  Xovrputv  o'v  xf'poi'C 
tCjv  iv  Baiaig,  ttoXv  C(  T(f  TcXtfiu 
Xuirofdvag. 

®  The  punishment  of  banishment 
was  rendered  more  severe  under  the 
emperors,  and  even  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Augustus,  by  the  convict 
being  not  only  expelled  from  Italy, 
but  also  exiled  to  some  fixed  spot  in 
a  distant  region.   Moesia,  on  the  con- 
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*  Villain !  *  cried  the  enraged  Lycoris,  well  guessing  the 
meaning  of  his  words,  '  worthless  betrayer,  whom  I  have 
long  seen  through  !  Away  !  leave  my  presence,  and  be 
assured  that,  before  three  days  are  past,  Gallus  shall  be 
undeceived  about  you  ! ' 

*  As  you  will,'  replied  he,  with  malicious  coldness ;  '  and 
if  you  lack  evidence  I  will  add  a  testimony  from  the  co- 
Jumna  lacfaria,' 

Lycoris  turned  pale.  Profiting  by  her  confusion,  Pom- 
ponius  was  again  about  to  approach  her,  when  he  was  in- 
terrupted by  a  noise  from  the  slave  who  was  listening  at 
the  door.  He  then  hastily  drew  the  pee  aula  over  his 
head,  and  hurried  away. 

His  threats  had  not  failed  in  their  effect.  Fearful  of 
some  new  audacity,  Lycoris  set  out  the  same  night  from 
Rome.  Convinced,  however,  as  she  was,  of  the  necessity 
of  warning  Gallus  against  this  traitor,  she  hesitated  to  see 
him,  for  she  greatly  dreaded  to  make  confession  of  her 
former  guilt.  On  the  third  evening  she  sat  afflicted  in  her 
own  apartment.  By  her  side  were  two  female  slaves, 
busy,  the  one  in  loosening  her  braided  hair,  and  letting  it 
fall  in  long  ringlets  over  her  sliouklers  and  neck,  propara> 
tory  to  collecting  it  in  the  golden  caul ;  the  other,  in  un- 
tying the  snow-white  thongs  of  her  shoes.  On  the  floor 
stood  a  tall  bronze  candelabrum,  partly  of  Tarcntine,  and 
partly  of  ^ginetan,  workmanship.  A  beautifully-formed 
winged  sphinx  surmounted  the  delicately-fluted  shaft,  and 
bore  the  plate,  decorated  with  the  ornaments  of  the  Ionic 
capital**^,  upon  which  was  an  elegant  two-flamed  lamp  of 
the  same  metal,  which  sufficiently  illuminated  the  small 


fines  of  the  Roman  empire,  was  as 
terrible  to  the  Romans  as  Siberia  is 
to  a  Russian.  Ovid,  who  was  banished 
thither,  complained  bitterly  of  its  cli- 
mate and  the  practices  adopted  there. 

1°  This  description  is  taken  from  a 


particularly  cleijant  bronze  candela- 
brum, somewhat  more  than  five  palms 
in  heiirht,  jjiven  in  the  Mns.  liorb. 
iv.  t.  .57,  a  copy  of  which,  with  fur- 
ther inft)rmati(m  on  the  sulijcct,  is 
given  in  the  Excursus  on  the  tenth 
scene,  The  Ligliting. 
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chamber.  Against  one  wall  there  stood  an  elegant  couch 
covered  with  purple,  on  which  Lycoris  could  recline  during 
the  evening,  whilst  her  two  handmaidens,  employed  at 
their  looms,  entertained  her  with  the  various  gossip  of 
the  day.  Close  to  this  was  a  small  three- footed  table,  on 
which  the  slave  had  recently  placed  a  crystal  ewer  of  fresh 
spring- water. 

The  attendant  had  just  taken  the  shoes  from  the  feet  of 
her  mistress,  when  footsteps  were  heard  at  the  door.  The 
curtain  was  drawn  back,  and  Gallus  entered.  With  a  cry 
of  joy  Lycoris  S2:)raug  up  from  the  cathedra^  and  with  bare 
feet  and  dishevelled  hair,  as  she  was,  threw  herself  upon 
the  nock  of  her  lover  ". 


Gallus  had  learned  from  the  slaves  who  followed  him 
to  the  villa,  the  hurried  departure  of  Lycoris,  and  was  glad 
of  the  opportunity  of  surprising  her,  when  quite  unpre- 
])ared  to  receive  him.  Intending  only  to  spend  a  few 
days  in  Baiic,  he  had  hired  lodgings  above  the  grand  bath, 
where  rooms  for  strangers  were  always  ready  ^-.  This 
abode  was  certainly  none  of  the  quietest,  for  the  apart- 
ments beneatli  resounded  very  early  in  the  morning  with 
the  most  unpleasant  noises.      At  Baia?,  whence  all  serious 


"  Sep  Tibull.  i.  3,  89  :— 

Time  veiiiam  Hubito,  iiec  qiiisquam  min- 
tiet  ante, 
Setl  vi«loar  ctf^lo  missus  a<Iesso  tibi. 
Tunc  niilii,  qualis  cris,   luiigos  turbata 
(■;q.illos, 
Obvia  nudato,  Delia,  cuitc  pedc. 

12  There  were  several  pu1)Iic  hatlis 
in  and  around  Baiir,  and  above  them 
were  lodging's  f<n*  the  reception  of 
strangers  [chcinhrcs  gayuits).  See 
Seneca,  Epi-st.  5G  :  Eire  varlns  cla- 
mor nnrfii/tw  me  ch'c/f/fisoniit :  s/fpra 
ipsiim  bahitutn  habito.    Another  story 


was  probably  erected  over  the  baths. 
Ilenee  we  find  in  a  rescript  of  Sep- 
timius  Sevcrus  and  Antoninus,  Cod. 
Jffsf.  viii.  10,  1  :  Ei  hahiCHm^  tit  de- 
sidcrasj  cxs(nhrt\  ct  ledijtciitm  ei 
st'prrjio/irrc  potcsj  obstrrata  tamen 
formti,  qua  crrdris  sujht  bahicfun 
(fdlficnrcjm'witfifur^  &c.  There  were 
besides  people  who  made  a  trade  of 
letting  out  lodgings  to  stranijers,  as 
was  also  the  case  in  Rome.  This  was 
called  cfDuicuIariam  cxereere  {Dig. 
\\.  3,  a),  which,  of  course,  compre- 
hends the  lodgers  living  in  the  place. 
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tlionglits  were  banished,  people  need  to  bathe  as  their 
pleasure  alone  dictated,  and  not  merely  during  the  later 
hoars  of  the  day.  Many,  indeed,  might  be  seen  splashing 
about  in  the  swimming  baths  two  or  three  times  in  the 
course  of  the  day :  hence  the  noise  of  the  baths  was  end- 
less ^.  The  9ph(prkteriu7n  resounded  with  the  cries  of  the 
exhilaTated  ball-players  and  the  loud  groans  of  those 
-who  were  swinging  the  heavy  leaden  weights,  and  the 
baths  re-echoed  with  the  splash  of  swimmers,  or  the  sud- 
den plunge  of  divers.  Here  one  person  was  complacently 
making  trial  of  his  voice  in  a  song,  there  another  was 
engaged  in  hot  dispute,  or  perhaps  a  loud  cry  was  raised 
after  a  thief  who  had  been  detected  in  stealing  ^^  some  of 
the  clothes  of  the  bathers.  If  the  hour  of  C(ena  or  pran- 
dium  were  approaching,  the  sellers  of  provisions  might  be 
heard,  offering  their  goods.  Liharii  with  sweet  cakes, 
crust Hlariivnih  the  favourite  slices  of  toasted  honey-bread, 
hotularii  with  sausages,  as  well  as  the  servants  of  the 
numerous  tabenice  about  the  baths,  with  eggs,  ladnca, 
lacertWy  and  other  dishes, — all  loudly  eulogizing  the  excel- 
lence of  their  articles,  and  each  uttering  his  commenda- 
tions in  his  own  peculiar  cry  ^^. 


15  The  whole  account  is  from  Sen- 
eca {Ep.  56),  who  was  compelled  to 
hear  the  disturbance. 

1*  The  more  affluent  were  attended 
to  the  bath  by  a  slave,  who  not  only 
carried  the  necessary  utensils,  but 
ilso  watched  the  clothes  of  his  mas- 
ter. So  says  Martial  (xii.  70),  of 
Aper  even,  who  was  by  no  means 
wealthy : — 

Liutea  ferret  Apro  vatius  cum  vemula 
nuj^or, 
Et  supra  togrilam  lusca  seJeret  auua. 

There  were,  besides,  persons  in  the 
baths  appointed  to  take  care  of  the 
garments,  capsarii.  raull.  Jtiij.  i. 
15,   3:    Adceraus  cnpsjrios   qm.qM, 


qui  hurcide  servanda  in  halii}'  is  vr-i~ 
tiiiieuta  suscijiiuht^  j>'d'X  r.^t  const i- 
tntus  (pra-f.  vi^^)  \i\  spite  ol  tliis 
it  often  happened  tliat  the  bathers 
had  their  clotlies  stolen  from  them, 
riaut.  llnd.  ii.  8,  51  :  — 

8ein"  tu  eti.iiu  :  <iui  it  lavatnin 
In  baliiUM-^  iM  cum  scJiiiu  S'Uii  votimonta 

scrvat. 
Tanien  surripiuutur. 

Catull.  30:  0  fuv  optime  balneario' 
rum.  Hence  in  the  Tandeets  there 
is  a  special  head,  xlvii.  17  :  Ik  fn- 
ribus  habuarii,'<.  Comp.  also  I'etrou. 
30,  where  the  slave  com])lains  :  Snb- 
ducta  sibi  vtstimmta  dii^ptnsaturis  in 
dalmo. 

15  Just  as  wc  have  people  crying 
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Gallus  took  advantage  of  the  morning  to  bathe,  as  an 
excursion  on  the  lake  with  Lycoris  had  been  arranged  for 
the  time  of  the  prandium.  The  decoration  of  the  saloons, 
especially  of  those  in  which  the  frescoes  on  the  walls  and 
ceilings  were  not  exposed  to  injury  from  heat  or  damp, 
was  far  superior  to  that  of  any  similar  establishment  in 
the  metropolis.  The  natural  springs  were  warm,  but  there 
were  also  cold  baths  for  those  who  preferred  bathing  in 
clear  spring-water,  rather  than  in  the  muddy  white  ^* 
streams  of  the  thernuc.  At  each  end  of  the  fngklariiim 
was  a  huge  lion's  head  of  bronze,  from  which  flowed  the 
water,  transparent  as  air,  into  large  marble- sided  cisterns  ^^, 


their  wares  in  the  streets,  so  were 
there  persons  of  this  descriplion  to 
be  found  in  the  baths,  as  mentioned 
by  Seneca  :  Jam  libarii  varias  txcla- 
mationcSf  ct  botularium^  ct  crustu- 
larium,  et  ojhuvs  popiiutrnni  insti- 
tores,  mercem  suam  qiutdam  et  in- 
siguita  modi(latione  trnthnfes.  AVe 
find  tlie  receipt  for  making  the  ii/ju 
in  Cato,  df  He  /i*/^v//(V/,  7-5.  lUit  it 
was  not  always  of  Midi  simple  in- 
gredients, and  the  word  fi(([uciitly 
seems  to  be  identical  with  placoita. 
At  least  Isid.  Ori<j.  xx.  2,  17,  says: 
riaieuta  sunt^  qmc  fuoit  de  farre^ 
(jnas  alii  liha  dicioit.  So  cries fula 
also,  known  through  Ilorat.  Sut.  i.  1, 
25,  denotes,  perhaps,  pa>try-\v()rk 
generally,  dulcia.  Comp.  llnperti, 
Jhvdi.  ix.  o.  The  explanation  of  the 
scholiast  in  both  passag(»s  is  simply 
plactntiC.  Many  persons  took  a  pro- 
mulsio  in  the  bath.  Martial,  xii.  19: 
In  tliermis  sumit  lactucas,  ova,  lacortum, 
AVe  may  conchulc  from  Scncf^a,  F.pi.st. 
ol  ;  Qnemadinodnm  intir  tortuns  ]ia- 
hiture  mdifiij  sie  ucc  infer  pi-jn'tina 
(juidtmy  and  Alart.  v.  70,  that  there 
were  all  sorts  of  eating-hoiiNOS  around 
the  baths.     The  servants  from  these 


popin(d  used  to  offer  their  eatables 
for  sale  in  the  halls  of  the  bath. 
There  were  certainly  among  the  ta- 
beni(e  lying  around  the  bath  at  Pom- 
peii, such  eating-houses. 

10  porfoctly  clear  water  was  a  main 
desideratum  at  the  bath,  and  it  seems 
that  they  even  cleared  it  by  artificial 
means  when  it  came  muddy  through 
the  pipes.  Seneca  says,  Epiit.  86,  of 
more  ancient  times  compared  with 
his  own:  X(C  rcftrre  cndtbant^  in 
fjKfim  perlncida  sordcs  depone  rent ; 
and  of  Scipio :  Xon  saecata  aqua  la- 
vabalnry  sed  strpe  turbida  et,  cum 
plncret  vehement ias^  ptrue  lutultnta. 
For  this  reason  Martial  commends 
the  purity  of  the  aqua  Martia  in  the 
bahiinm  Etrusei^  vi.  42,  19: — 

Qua'  tain  Candida,  tarn  serenn  luctit, 
Ut  inilhv-s  ibi  .vtispiccris  und.i-s, 
i:t  crc  las  vucuaiu  uitcro  Lyjfdon. 
Comp.  Stat.  i.  5,  51,  scipp  On  the 
contrary,  the  warm  springs  of  Uaia) 
were  of  a  muddy  white.  Martial, 
vi.  13  :— 

Dura  tilti  foliccs  indulgent,  Castrice.Baue, 
Caiia-ine  suli»hureb  lyuipba  natiitur 
aquis. 

1^  Such  was  the  arrangement  of  the 
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the  party-coloured  stone  bottoms  of  which  might  be  clearly 
discerned.  At  intervals  attractive  pictures  were  placed, 
contrasting  with  the  yellow  colour  of  the  rest  of  the  walls  ^^ 
and  through  the  roof,  richly  adorned  with  reliefs,  the  blue 
sky  was  reflected  in  the  limpid  flood.  Gallus  entrusted  his 
dothes  to  the  slave  who  carried  after  him  the  ointment 
vessels,  strigiles,  and  linen  cloths  ^^  and  joined  in  the  plea- 
sures of  those  who  were  refreshing  themselves  in  the  trans- 
parent waters.  After  which,  he  was  anointed  with  oils  of 
a  sweet  perfume  in  the  adjoining  tepidariumy  and  then 
went  to  conduct  Lycoris  on  the  intended  excursion. 

On  the  shore  of  the  Lucrine  lake  ^,  whence  these  expe- 
ditions generally  started,  Gallus  found,  among  many  others, 


bath  described  by  Sidonius,  Epist. 
ii.  2 :  /n  hanc  ergo  piscinam  J^uvium 
de  tupercilio  montis  elieitwn  et  eanal- 
ihm  eirciimactii  per  exteriora  tia- 
tatoria  latera  curvatum  stx  Jistuhe 
prominentct  Uonum  simtdatii  capi- 
tibus  effunditntj  qua  temt're  wffra.sis 
rerat  dtntium  aates^  vicros  oculo- 
Tum  furores,  certas  cervicum  jubas 
imagitiabuntur, 

"  The  frigidariwn  in  Pompeii, 
too,  was  yellow,  though  not  furnished 
wiih  paintings. 

w  In  the  Mu8.  Pio-Clem.  iii.  t. 
35,  we  see  such  a  slave  carryinc:  an 
(•il-flask  and  strigil.  Tin's  jjives  a 
perfect  commentary  on  Persius,  v. 
126:— 

I,  puen  et  idrigilea  Crispiul  ad  balnea 
defer. 

"^  The  Lucrine  lake,  as  it  was 
called,  was  nothing  but  a  bay  roac  h- 
ing  far  inland,  and  separated  from 
the  sea  by  a  narrow  dam,  and  though 
often  called  by  the  Roman  writers 
hcuf^  is  named  by  the  Greeks,  koX-koq. 
See  Strabo,  t.  4  :  'O  Ct  \oKpivoQ  k6\- 
Toc  TcXarvvirai  fifXP^  Baiwpj  \u»^ari 


fipyofifvog  airb  Tijg  t^u>  BaXoTTriQ 
OKTatTTaSitit  To  /uijicoc,  TrXdrof  ck 
QfiaKiTov  TrXartiatj.  EiairXovv  ^' 
t'xit  irXojoiy  tXa^ipoTf,  ivopfjiitTaaOai 
fitp  dxpt)crTog,  rutv  oorpto/v  di  Ot'ipatf 
txujv  a<p9oriDrdrt]i'.  Luke  Avcrnus 
was  connected  Avith  it,  //>.  Talc  ^« 
Baiaig  (jvi'tx')i  t>  ^*  Aok-()j)'oc  koXttoq 
Kai  ivTur  Torrou  o  'Aooi-oj;  \t{)pui'tj' 
GOV  TTOiHtVTifV  aTToXa^i-^ai'oiiii'i}v  fit' 
Xpi  MicTtjuov  yT/f  aTTo  r>/(;  TrtXayiuQ 
r/yt  utTii^v  KvfDjC  Kai  aiTur.  On 
both,  parties  of  plea>ure  used  tt)  be 
made,  as  may  be  gathered  from  Mar- 
tial, i.  Co,  3  :— 

Duiii  inoil')  Lucrino,  mode  se  pcrinittct 
Avciiut : 

but  rspeciully  on  the  Luerine  lake, 
wliieh,  from  its  calnim  s-^,  was  aUo 
called  stttiiunni.      Id.  iii.  "20,  20  :  — 

An  jrstuantos  jam  profei-tus  a-l  Tlii.is 
Pigcr  Lucrino  iiauculatiir  in  Nl.i^no? 

Tomp.  Ovid,  Art.  A>n.  i.  2.)'),  seciq. 
The  navliiid  in  Ciecro  and  St'ueca 
allude  to  thi.-i,  and  on  thi^  account  it 
is  culled  by  >fart.  vi.  4:^  hf'IHs  Lu- 
crihxs.  [Airrippa  united  the  Lucrine 
and  Averniau  lakes  with  tlie  sea, 
Dio  Ca.^s.  xlviii.  oO ;  Suet.  Oit.  16.] 
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the  boat  which  had  been  hired  for  him.  It  was  the  pret- 
tiest there,  and  had  Aphrodite  herself  designed  it  for  her 
own  use,  she  would  not  have  decorated  it  otherwise**. 
The  gay  painting  of  the  planks,  the  purple  sails,  the 
rigging  entwined  with  garlands  of  fresh  leaves  and  roses, 
the  merry  music  sounding  from  the  prow,  everything,  in 
short,  invited  to  joy  and  pleasure.  In  the  after  part  of  the 
skiflF,  a  purple  awning  was  erected  on  tall  thyrsus-staves, 
and  under  it  stood  a  richly  loaded  table,  offering  all  the 
enjo}Tnents  of  a  mo.st  perfect  pnnidititn  that  the  foruin 
ciipedinarlnm  of  Baia)  could  supply. 

Lycoris  went  the  short  distance  to  the  lake  in  a  lecticay 
whilst  Gallus  repaired  thitlier  on  foot  with  two  friends 
whom  he  had  accidentally  met.  The  lady  looked  lovely  as 
the  goddess  of  flowers  as  she  alighted.  Over  her  snow- 
white  tuuica  were  thrown  the  ample  folds  of  an  amethyst- 
coloured  ixiUa ;  round  her  hair,  which  was  most  skilfully 
arranged,  and  listened  with  an  elegant  gold  pin  in  the 
shape  of  a  winged  amor,  was  entwined  a  chaplet  of  roses. 
A  gorgeous  and  cui-iously  twisted  necklace  adorned  her  fair 
neck,  and  from  it  depended  a  string  of  pearls  also  set  in 
gold,  while  golden  bracelets,  in  the  form  of  serpents,  in 
whose  eyes  glittered  iiery  rubies,  encircled  her  well- 
rounded  arms.     Thus  led  by  Gallus,  with  her  right  foot 


21  The  skiffs  docked  with  various 
ornaments  arc  likewise  mentioned 
by  Scneea,  Ep.  51  :  Hahi(nt>tr>i,n  tu 
putas  nnqnam  fxissc  in  I'ticn  Ca- 
toncmy  uf  privfcrHaci'iiuifi  s  ahilti  ras 
dinumtrartt  et  othpictrd  fnf  fjrtitrn 
cymbnrum  variis  colorihus  pi  eta  d 
Jlidia)itnn  tot  lacn  rnsnriis;  ut  (nalirn 
canentinm  noctnnia  couvicio  *  The 
purple  sails  are,  it  is  trne,  not  men- 
tioned, yet  such  a  species  of  luxury 
is  easily  conceivable  at  Baire.  Call 
to  mind  only  what  Pliny  writi^s  (\i.x. 
1,  6)  of  Alexander's  fleet  and  of 
Antony :     Stupuerunt     litura     jiata 


rn'sirnlnria  ii}iplenf(\  Teh>  purpu- 
ric ad  Ai'tlnm  cf(>n  J/",  ulhfof/iu  Clco- 
patrn  rmit  tod*  nvpte  ejfuqit.  And 
Cali.cfula  had  ve.sst-ls  built  of  still 
]arn;er  si/.(\  Lihnniicas^  r«  rsir<>h}rih'i$ 
rrh's,  Seneca's  \\(mh.ff'n'faut'->n  t-  to 
la  Of  rosdni,  can  scarcely  be  taken  ia 
tlieir  proper  acceptation,  but  seem 
rather  to  allude  to  the  companies 
i:arlaii(lfd  witli  roses,  and  tlu^  adorn- 
iu!,''  of  tlu^  vessels.  The  words  in 
wliieh  he  and  Cicero  mention  music 
on  boartl  of  vessels,  have  been  al- 
ready quoted. 
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first  ^,  in  compliance  with  the  warning  cry  of  the  boatmen, 
she  entered  the  festive  boat.  The  light  vessel  started 
merrily  into  the  lake^  where  the  occupants  of  a  hundred 
others  exchanged  greetings  as  they  passed..  They  rocked 
for  some  hours  on  the  tranquil  mirror^  whilst  the  men 
indulged  with  uncommon  relish  in  fresh  oysters  from  the 
lake,  which  they  washed  down  with  the  noble  Falernian 
wine.  They  then  returned  to  Baiae,  where,  after  another 
hath,  Gallus  spent  a  delightful  evening  in  the  abode  of  his 
love.  Its  stillness  was,  however,  disturbed,  till  a  late  hour 
of  the  night,  by  the  noise  of  the  tabernce,  and  the  serenade 
of  many  a  loveV  ^,  singing,  unheard,  at  the  closed  doors  of 
his  adored  one. 


^  It  was  one  of  the  innumerable 
snperstitions  of  the  ancients  to  go 
with  the  right  foot  foremost  into  any 
place.  Petron.  30.  Mis  repleti  ro- 
Ittptatibus  quum  conartmur  in  tricli- 
uium  intrare^  exclainavit  unus  er 
py/riSf  qui  super  hoc  qfiicium  ernt 
pontm :  Dtxtro  pcde.  The  precept 
of  Vitrunus,  iii.  8,  is  worth  att*.'ntion: 
Gradiis  in  frotUe  const  it  luudi  swttj 
Mt  temper  ttint  impares  :  namqite,  cum 
dfTtro  pcde  primus  gradus  ascend i- 
tuTf  idctn  in   summo   templo  primus 


erit  ponendus.     Juvenal   also,   x.   6, 
alludes  to  this, 

. .  .  quid  tarn  pode  dcxtro  concipis,  nt  te 
Conatus  non  poeniteat  votlque  peracti. 

Other  instances   have  been  cited  by 
Broukh,  on  I'rop.  iii.  1,  6. 

23  It  is  not  necessar)*  to  determine 
whether  the  camntium  tioctHrna  con- 
vicia^  in  Seneca,  Kjt.  51,  refer  only  to 
such  serenades ;  but  at  all  events  the 
custom  is  a  well-known  one,  and  they 
cannot  be  omitted. 
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THE  DISPLEASURE  OF  AUGUSTUS. 

GALLUS  passed  a  few  days  at  BaioD  with  Lycoris  and 
some  friends,  who  happened  to  be  there,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  agreeable  diversions  of  which  the  place  afforded 
a  rapid  succession.  Ho  then  returned  to  his  villa,  where 
Lycoris  promised  soon  to  join  him.  Hence  all  were  in  a 
bustle  at  the  villa,  some  in  arranging  the  apartments  des- 
tined for  the  ftiir  one,  in  the  most  pleasant  manner  possible, 
others  in  decking  out  afresh  her  favourite  spots  in  the 
park,  and  contriving  here  and  there  something  new  to 
surprise  her,  Gallus  repaired  early  in  the  morning  to  that 
lovely  spot,  where,  amidst  a  cluster  of  rose-bushes,  a 
charming  statue  of  Flora  had  been  erected  during  his 
absence ;  the  goddess  was  placed,  as  it  were,  in  the  very 
centre  of  her  kingdom,  holding  dominion  over  the  lovely 
creations  of  her  power.  She  was  clad  in  a  light  and 
almost  transparent  tunica,  loosely  confined  by  a  girdle 
which  had  carelessly  sunk  down  to  her  hips.  Her  left 
hand  grasped  its  deeply-falling  border,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  blooming  exuberance  of  the  figure  might  be  more 
than  ffuessed  at^  :  her  ri^icht  hand  lield  a  luxuriant  ^j^arland 


1  Tlio  IxMutiful  foffio  found  at  the  '•  simicliiiios   spoiled   by  the   incorape- 

bntlis  of  Cnracidla,  aii<l  known  as  tin-  I  tnicy  of  tlio  p(  rsons  cmplitvrd,  a*;  the 

Tanioe  lloni,  served   as  the   niodtd  Tnruo(hfs  ,t  piur  vi  Anstides  (riin. 

ft>r  tliis  description.     M/'s.  Jh^rh,  ii.  xxw.  10,  30)  ;  and  it  ^Yas  fortunate 

tab.  26.     Tlie  master- works  ot"  (ire-  i  wlien   the  exrpiisitene.^s  of  tlie  work 

';ian   art  were  often  mutihited  before  !  deterred   artists   from    att<  nipting    to 

they  eaino   to    Home,   Avlicre   skilful  rriider  it  eouiplete,  as  was   tlie  case 

artists  were  fortunately  found  to  re-  Nvitli    the    Venus    of    Ap(  lies  :    cuj>iji 

store  them.     80  sa\s  I'liny  xxxvi.  ;5.  iuf'rioron  pnrtnn  eovrupiiim  qui  retr- 

4,     Timoiln'i    iHOiiH     J)ia}i(i       Jlaiur  cn'tf^  uo)i  pot  nit  ripirin.     We  mu>t 

I'U  in  ridatio,  AiioUiuis  ihlxhru,  cf/i  ,  not  be  astonislied  at  lindincr,  even  at 

tiif/no  ci'pnt  np^sidt  ^lu/imins  Ecuh-  ,  tliat  period,  a  head  after  life  set  on 

(hr.     natures  too  were  restored,  but  I  an  ideal  statue  ;  although  it  was  not 
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of  flowers,  destined,  it  would  seem,  to  encircle  the  temples 
of  a  most  lovely  head,  the  position  of  which  in  this  spot 
had  a  particular  significancy.  Gallus  had  purchased  a 
splendid  specimen  of  art  in  a  mutilated  state,  and  had 
supplied  the  wanting  head  by  that  of  his  beautiful  mistress. 
The  likeness  of  Lycoris  was  well  caught,  and  whatever 
might  have  been  the  conception  of  the  original  sculptor, 
the  expression  of  the  countenance,  as  it  now  stood,  corre- 
sponded admirably  with  the  blooming  figure  and  propor- 
tions of  the  rest  of  the  statue. 

Gallus  was  occupied  in  giving  some  additional  orders 
about  the  surrounding  scene,  when  a  stave  announced  that 
a  courier  from  Pomponius  had  arrived,  and  desired  to  speak 
with  him.  He  seemed  to  be  in  haste,  it  was  added,  for  he 
had  travelled  in  a  light  cisium  -.  Gallus  commanded  him 
to  be  introduced,  and  awaited  his  appearance  with  some 
uneasiness,  as  he  thought  that  something  important  must 


till  somewhat  later  that  the  scautlal-  I 
OQS  abuses  of  the  works  of  Grecian 
art  became  prevalent;  when,  fur  in- 
stance, CalijTula  de>i:rned  placins^  a  | 
head    of  him'H.'lf  upon   tlie  ()l\mjiie  j 
Zens  by  Phidijus  Suet.  O//.  'li,  .37  ;  ' 
when  Claudius  caused   the   head    of 
Alexander  to  be  cut  out  of  a  picture 
by  Apt-lK-s.  and  that  of  Aup-ustiis  to  j 
be  suWtitut*^!  for  it,  Tlin.  xxw.  10,  j 
36;     and   when    Coraniodus   set   tin?  i 
head  of  himself  np(m  a  colossus  110 
feet  hi'^h,  (not  that  of  Rliodtr!,  whith 
has  nevtT  bt-en  ^et  up  au^iin,  but  that 
which  Noro  caused  Zenodorus  tt)  erect 
as  a  portrait  of  himself,  and  which 
was    changed    under    A'e>pasian    or 
Hadrian  into  a  jjod  of  the  sun.)  Plin. 
ixxiv.  7»  18;  Spart.  Jldf/r.  19;  Lani- 
pnd.   Commnff.   17;  Ilerod'an.  i.   1). 
It  does  not  matter  here  whether  the 
Famese    statue    really   re])re«enis   a 
Flora,  on  which  point  opinions  (iilfir, 
as  there  is  no  reason  why  this  god- 

IJ 


dess  mi<j:ht  not  at   lea<;t   have   been 
represinted  in  such  a  manner. 

'  Ani,^u'Jtu<;  litid,  it  is  true,  esta!)- 
li>he(l  a  kiiul  of  post  cuiimniication 
between  the  piitviiiees  and  lionu\  but 
only  for  the  business  of  tlie  state. 
Suet.  AuLT.  40.  7:7  r^w,  nhrixs  oc 
s'lb  winniiii  atminitiari  co;///'>sr/\/?(e 
p"sstf,(iiii'iiii}n-uriu('it(  qn>!qih  iio't- 
rt  tnr,  jmt  n<  .s  j)riiii'>  niniiicis  in  \  /-/ii/fis 
P'  r  julUt<nts  rii'.s,  t/Jn'nc  vt]iir<ih  tl . 
p 'Stilt-  C"»nii'>,liiis  id  ri^'o.i  >.■<(  iit 
q>n  (I  li'C)  ,iJ,,n  }i(rhrr<nt  /tf<  fus  in- 
tt )  rt'ijari  ij"  >qin ,  ,v/,-  (inid  /v  v  ,  yi.i,  rt  uf^ 
j>o>M'//f.  Tiic  vf.ite  jH».>t  ai:er\v;ird>  re- 
el ived  a  u'r(Mt  iinproMiui'iit.-  There 
WiTo  al>o  et'uri.T.s.  It  is  very  natural 
t'aat  private  pi  r><»ns  in  uiL'-nt  eases 
Nhniild  have  d.vp  itelied  t»',, 't\>,-;i  m 
vthieles  which  wtre  ea-ily  ohtaiunl 
iu  the  towns  al.»:ii:  the  ^reat  roads. 
See  tlie  Kxciirsii.s  on  the  Luh'u/  and 
Carriof/fs, 
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have  happened  to  cause  Pomponius  to  despatcli  a  special 
messenger,  instead  of  avaiKng  himself  of  the  constant 
communication  that  took  place  between  the  villa  and  his 
house  in  Rome. 

The  tahellarius  having  entered  and  delivered  his  letter, 
and  the  seal  having  been  found  correct,  Gallus  cut  asimder 
the  thread.     The  tablet  contained   only  a  few  words. 

*  Caesar  is  in  the  worst  possible  humour,'  wrote  Pomponius; 
'severe  decrees  against  you,  and  even  banishment,  are 
talked  of.  Hasten  as  quickly  as  possible  to  Rome,  in  order 
by  your  presence  to  prevent  the  impending  blow,  or,  if  too 
late  for  that,  to  take  measures  for  rendering  it  ineflfec- 
tual.  Calpurnius  is  beside  himself,  and  thinks  of  nothing 
but  revenge.  You  can  count  on  him  and  the  rest  of 
us ; — ^but  speed.^ 

The  tahellarius  had  stealthily  watched  him  whilst  he 
was  reading  these  lines,  and  seemed  prepared  for  the  deep 
impression  which  was  visible  in  every  feature  of  the  as- 
tounded Gallus.  '  What  answer  shall  I  take  to  my  master  ?* 
inquired  he  of  the  latter,  who  seemed  struck  dumb. 

*  Take  him  my  thanks/  replied  Gallus,  collecting  him- 
self, *  and  inform  him  that  I  shall  soon  be  in  Rome  m3^self. ' 

The  slave  departed.  *  Impossible  !  '  cried  Gallus,  as  he 
handed  the  letter  to  Chresimus,  who  had  just  approached. 

*  What  guilt  will  they  charge  me  with  ?  Have  we  come  to 
such  a  pass,  that  a  tyrant's  bad  humour  and  irritability 
shall  be  sufficient  ground  for  driving  a  free  and  deserving 
man  into  want  and  wretchedness  ?  No,  no  !  Pomponius,  in 
his  anxiety  for  his  friend's  fate,  paints  in  too  gloomy 
colours.     Do  you  not  think  so,  Chrcsimus  ?  ' 

The  old  domestic  tremblingly  returned  the  letter,  and 
tears  filled  his  eyes.  *  The  gods  send  this  blow,'  said  he, 
with  stifled  accents  ;  *  but  there  is  no  lack  of  wicked  men, 
and  of  fiilse  friends,  also/  added  he  significantly. 

*  Foolish  suspicion  ! '  replied  Gallus.  *  Are  you  like 
Jjycoris,  who  not  long  since  tried  to  criminate  my  friend  ? 
Can  you  not  be  convinced  by  this  letter,  which  gives  me 
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tiinely  wamingy  wliile  bo  many,  under  far  greater  obliga- 
tions to  me,  carelessly  allow  the  precious  moments  to 
elapse  without  sending  information  of  my  danger  ? ' 

*  That  P(»npunius  should  have  gained  earlier  intelligence 
of  it  than  my  vigilant  Leonidas,  who  knows  a  hundred 
ways  of  catching  what  people  say  of  you,  is  exactly  what 
astonishes  me.  Would  he  have  been  less  speedy  in  giving 
you  information  ? ' 

'Enough  ! '  said  Gallus,  angrily.  *  Prepare  for  departure. 
You  must  accompany  me.  Select  the  lightest  cisium  I 
have,  and  send  off  one  of  my  Numidians  in  advance,  to 
order  everywhere  the  necessary  relays  of  horses.  Above  all, 
take  care  that  no  one  learns  the  cause  of  my  journey.' 


Chresimus  was  right.  No  one  but  Pomponius,  who  had 
himself  devised  the  secret  treachery  by  which  Gallus  was 
to  fall,  could  have  obtained  such  early  intelligence  of  the 
success  of  his  schemes.  Nevertheless,  his  plans  had  only 
half  succeeded  ;  for  heavy  as  were  the  complaints  brought 
against  Gallus,  and  skilfully  as  his  unguarded  expressions 
had  been  made  use  of  to  prove  him  a  traitor  and  parti- 
cipator in  a  conspiracy,  yet  Augustus  had  not  been  able 
to  prevail  upon  himself  to  annihilate  one  whom  he  had 
formerly  esteemed.  Largus  and  Pomponius  had  counted 
on  his  banishment,  but  Augustus  had  confined  himself 
to  forbidding  the  accused  to  visit  his  palace,  or  stay  in  his 
provinces  \ 

So  far,  his  accusers  had  not  gained  much ;    but  they 


Snet.  A  up.  76.  Ob  ingratum  et 
wmUtolum  animum  domo  et  provtH' 
ciis  suit  interdixit.  Augustus  often 
did  this.  Seneca  {de  Ira,  iii.  23)  re- 
Utes  of  Timagenes,  who  bad  spoken 
against  him :  Sape  ilium  Casar  mO' 
muUf  ut  moderatiu*  lingua  utert' 
tur:   perteveranti   domo    tua  inter' 


dixit.  Tiberius  says,  (Tac.  Ann. 
iii.  12),  odero  sepouamtjue  a  dunio 
mea^  et  priv^tas  iuimicitias  non  vi 
principis  ulciscar ;  and  ib.  vi.  29, 
Morem  J'uisse  majoribus,  qwUienh 
dirimereut  amicitias^  interdicvrc  dO' 
mo  eHtnqitr  fimm  gratia  pouere.  Un- 
der Augustus  such  a   reuouncement 
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hoped  that  in  his  exasperation  he  would  be  led  on  to 
further  steps,  which  might  form  the  basis  of  severer  ac- 
cusations. On  this  account  his  presence  at  Borne  was  de- 
sirable, and  so  Pomponius  had  tried  to  convince  him  of  the 
necessity  of  returning  thither,  before  the  imperial  edict 
was  made  known.  On  the  very  first  report  of  it,  Leonidas 
had  despatched  a  messenger  to  inform  Gallus  of  the  cir- 
cimistance.  This  man  met  him  on  the  road  to  Rome,  and 
acquainted  him  with  the  position  in  which  matters  stood. 

Though  in  some  measure  deriving  comfort  from  the 
assurance  that  extreme  measures,  such  as  banishment, 
with  its  attendant  ills  of  want  and  misery,  were  not  to 
be  feared,  yet  the  humiliation  of  his  position  made  the 
strongest  impression  on  his  mind.  Banishment  would  have 
bowed  him  down  deeply,  but  the  disgrace  of  being  for- 
bidden the  house  of  him  to  whose  exaltation  he  had  so 
mainly  contributed,  whose  confidant  in  lighter  as  well  as 
more  important  affairs  he  had  always  been,  and  the  thought 
of  being  viewed  by  his  arrogant  rivals  with  scorn,  as  a 
fallen  favourite,  awoke  his  pride  in  all  its  intensity.  The 
news  made  a  difierent  impression  on  Chrcsimus,  who  s}Tn- 
pathising  heartily  with  his  lord,  yet  hoped  that  Augustus 
would  soon  be  convinced  of  the  invalidity  of  the  accusii- 
tions,  and  that  (uillus  might,  by  tlie  intercession  of  true 
friends,  be  restored  to  his  former  position. 

By  the  evening  of  the  second  day  they  had  reuehed 
Rome,  where  the  domestics,  who  had  been  left  there,  in- 
formed by  the  Numidiun  courier  of  their  master's  return. 


of   frioii'lsliip   {niiioid'nr  amlvitiam)  Altlinii^-li    Gallus    was   forbidilen    to 

was  lint  fullowcd  by  the  «li  >frtittit  of  roidi*  in  tin*  proviiicts  ol'  Auirnstus, 

others.     Of  Tiinaixencs,  Sciicca  says:  (Siu-t.  47;   Dio  l'a>s.  liii.   12,)  tli< to 

J'o.sfra   in  iimtdlnriih  J'«/h'nnis  A.si-  I  was   nothiiiir   to   previiit   him    from 

tiii   r'j/is<  /tuify  ac  toht    ciritatr  dlhc-  '  remaining:  iii  lioiiie  and  Italy.     Clau- 

itis  isf  :    iiulhdn   i/J{  Utitm  pr<ichisa  dins  was  the  tii^st  to  issue  the  decree : 

Cfrsiirh  (loiitHs  aftstiilit. — ymiu  Onii-  nf    hi,    q>iibi(s    a    )Ui'i/i,sfnftihHS    pro- 

citiitin  ijxa  (XtiiHuit  ;  la  luo  (juasi  Jul-  '   vi/,rifr    intirdiari  utt(}\    U/be    quoque 

yitritinn    n  htf/il.     In   Scinca's   time  tt  Italia  sulnnwinntur.    Suet.  Viaud. 

it  was  therefore  eleurlv  otlierwise. —  ,  23. 
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were  waiting  for  him.  Gallus  did  not  receive  the  imperial 
edict,  as  it  had  been  sent  to  his  villa,  but  there  was  no 
doubt  about  the  fact  of  its  having  been  issued,  and  seme 
even  professed  to  have  already  observed  the  efiFects  of  this 
declaration  of  Augustus.  Gallus  resolved  to  consult  his 
friends  on  the  following  day  as  to  the  line  of  conduct  best 
adapted  to  his  difficult  situation. 

The  morning  of  this  day  was  far  more  quiet  than  was 
usual  in  the  house  of  Gallus.  The  sunbeams  were  already 
gleaming  into  the  sleeping-apartment,  where  Gallus  lay 
awake,  contemplating  more  calmly  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  his  misfortune,  when  old  Chresimus  cautiously 
opened  the  door,  lifted  the  curtain,  and  saluted  his  master, 
whom  he  had  expected  to  find  still  asleep.  '  You  look  ill, 
Chresimus,'  said  Gallus.  *  Doubtless  your  anxiety  for  me 
has  prevented  you  from  sleeping ;  but  be  calm.  After  all, 
what  does  it  matter  whether  the  house  of  Augustus  is  open 
to  me  or  not  ?  I  shall  still  continue  to  be  what  I  now  am ; 
and  if  any  one  treats  me  haughtily,  I  shall,  be  assured, 
meet  him  with  all  befitting  disdain.' 

*  I  would  agree  with  you,  my  lord,'  replied  Chresimus, 
'if  nothing  more  were  at  stake  than  retirement  from 
the  splendour  of  imperial  favour,  into  the  obscurity  of  pri- 
vate life  ;  but  take  care,  lest  the  present  misfortune  prove 
the  forerunner  of  sadder  occurrences.  Will  not  your  moder- 
ation be  interpreted  into  defiance  ?  Will  not  your  foes  be 
stimulated,  by  the  success  they  have  gained,  to  new  acts  of 
treachery,  and  at  last  induce  the  venal  senate  to  utter  its 
verdict  against  you,  whether  guilty  or  not  ?  Oh  I '  con- 
tinued he,  more  earnestly,  as  he  perceived  the  effect  his 
words  had  produced,  *  hear  the  counsel  of  a  faithful  servant. 
Divest  yourself  of  all  the  insignia  of  the  distinction  befit- 
ting your  rank^  Throw  carelessly  around  you  tlie  worst 
and  oldest  torfa  you  can  find,  and  ])ublicly  display  the 
sorrow  with  which  the  interdict  has  filled  vou.' 


*  In  the  same  raaniuT  as  in  tinns  '  public    or    dcnustic    calamities,    \\\v. 
of  distresa  and  mouriiiug,  whether  for  i  sull'erers   tcstided  their  atHictiou  by 
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*  How !  *  retorted  Gallus,  '  humble  myself,  and  go  about 
in  dirty  garments,  like  a  criminal,  and  beg  for  mercy  ! ' 

*  It  would  only  be  for  a  short  time,'  said  the  senrant. 
'  Apply  to  those  who  have  most  influence  with  Augustus- 
Let  Virgil  speak  for  you  ;  and  if  you  succeed  in  effecting 
a  reconciliation  with  the  emperor,  and  in  restoring,  though 
in  appearance  only,  the  former  relations  between  you,  you 
can  laugh  at  your  enemies,  and  in  the  retirement  of  private 
life  escape  from  their  intrigues  !  * 

The  warmth  with  which  the  faithful  old  man  uttered 
these  words,  seemed  to  make  a  deep  impression  upon  his 
lord.  Gallus  even  appeared  on  the  point  of  resolving  to 
follow  the  judicious  counsel,  when  a  cuhiculariua  an- 
nounced that  Pomponius  had  called,  and  desired  to  speak 
with  him.  Chresimus  prepared,  although  very  unwillingly, 
to  withdraw.  *  Oh  !  listen  not  to  him,  I  conjure  you,*  were 
his  words,  as  the  slave  disappeared  to  admit  the  visitor : 
*  follow  not  the  advice  that  he  will  give  you.  "Would  that 
Lycoris  were  here  !  She  appears  to  know  some  secret  re- 
lating to  him,  and  intended  seeking  an  opportimity  at  the 
villa,  of  confiding  it  to  you.*  Pomponius  entered.  At  a 
sign  from  his  master,  Chresimus  slowly  retired ;  but  it  was 
easy  to  read  in  his  countenance  the  curse  that  was  hanging 
on  his  lips. 

The  secret  conference  had  lasted  more  than  an  hour, 
when  Pomponius  at  length  quitted  the  chamber.  Chresi- 
mus, on  re-entering,  discovered  his  master  walking  to  and 
fro,  in  a  strong  state  of  excitement.  *  I  will  go  abroad, 
Chresimus,'  said  he.  *  Send  Eros  with  my  clothes.  Bid 
him  select  the  whitest  and  broadest  ioga,  and  the  tunica  of 


sedulous  neglect  of  their  personal  ap- 
pearance; so  they,  over  wliora  the 
danger  of  a  heavy  accusation  was  im- 
pending, appeared  in  sorry  apparel, 
with  disordered  hair,  and  divested  of 
all  insignia  and  omameuts,  sordidati. 


Liv.  vi.  20.  The  instance  of  Cicero 
is  known,  Plut.  30  :  Kiv^wivuiv  ovv 
jcai  ^iwjco/icvof  iaQT)Ta  /icrrjXXa^e  xai 
Kwfitjg  dvawXiutg  niptuov  iKsrtvi  rby 
Si'ifiov.  Comp.  ib.  31 ;  Dio  Cass, 
xxxviii.  16. 
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the  brightest  purple.  Not  a  word,  old  man !  Your  advice 
was  well  meant,  but  the  present  is  not  the  time  for  de- 
meaning myself.     Send  Eros  to  me.* 

The  slave  came  with  the  tunica,  followed  by  two  others 
bearing  the  toga,  already  folded  in  the  approved  fashion, 
whilst  a  fourth  placed  the  purple  dress-shoes  near  the 
seat  Eros  first  girded  the  under-garment  afresh,  then 
threw  over  bis  master  tbe  upper  tunica,  taking  particular 
care,  as  he  did  so,  that  the  broad  strip  of  purple  woven  into 
it*  might  fall  exactly  across  the  centre  of  the  breast ;  for 
custom  did  not  perjnit  of  this  garment  being  girded.  He 
then,  witb  the  assistance  of  another  slave,  hung  one  end  of 
the  toga,  woven  of  the  whitest  and  softest  Milesian  wool, 
over  the  left  shoulder,  so  as  to  fall  far  below  the  knee,  and 
cover  with  its  folds,  which  gradually  became  more  wide, 
the  wbole  of  the  arm  down  to  the  hand.  The  right  arm 
remained  at  liberty,  as  the  voluminous  garment  was  passed 
at  its  broadest  part  under  tTie  arm,  and  then  brought  for- 
ward in  front ;  the  umbo,  already  arranged  in  an  inge- 
nious fSsishion,  being  laid  obliquely  across  the  breast  so  that 
the  well-rounded  sinus  almost  reached  the  knee,  and  the 
lower  half  ended  at  the  middle  of  the  shin-bone,  whilst  the 
remaining  portion  was  once  more  thrown  over  the  left 
shoulder,  and  bimg  down  over  the  arm  and  back  of  the 
person  in  a  mass  of  broad  and  regular  folds.     Eros  was 


*  See  the  Excursus  on  TA^  Drest 
cf  the  Men,  for  a  description  of  the 
elovit  lotus  and  angtuttu.  It  may  be 
donhted  whether  Gallos  possessed 
the  ju9  lati  elavi,  since  he  was  not 
entitled  to  it  either  by  birth  or  office, 
tad  Augustas  had  made  him  prefect 
of  Egypt  because  he  did  not  belong 
to  the  ordo  eenatoriue.  To  these  alone 
did  the^iM  lati  elavi  belong;  see  Dio 
Cist.  lix.  4,  where  he  says  of  Caligula : 
Ka2  rurcjf  ahr^y  (rwv  iwfwv)  Kai 
TJ  loBiin  rj  povXivTucjf  leai  irpiv 
apltti  TOfd  apx^Vf  St  fjs  ^£  Tfjv  yt pov- 


triav  iffipxofiiBaf  xpTiaQai  rt  liri  ry 
rfiQ  Povkiji  iXviSt  i^uiKt,  Trpunpov 
yap  fiovoiQj  u)Q  loirl  ttwc,  rolf  Ik 
rov  PovXtvriKov  ^uXov  yiytvfipsvoig 
Tovro  Toiiiv  l^fjv;  see  also  the  in- 
scription found  in  Asia.  Ovid  had 
already  before  this  received  the  right ; 
Trist.  iv.  10,  28,  induiturque  hume- 
ros  cum  lato  purpura  clavo  ;  he  again 
however  either  lost  or  resigned  it 
voluntarily,  because  he  was  not  of 
sufficiently  high  rank,  ih.  v.  35 :  clavi 
mensura  coacta  est^  Majus  erat  tios- 
tris  viribus  illud  onus. 
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occupied  for  a  long  time  before  lie  could  get  each  fold  into 
its  approved  position,  but  this  being  accomplished,  he 
reached  for  his  lord  the  polished  hand-mirror,  whose  thick 
silver  plate  reflected  every  image  with  perfect  clearness. 
Gallus  cast  but  a  single  glance  on  it,  allowed  his  feet  to  be 
installed  into  the  tall  shoes,  latched  with  fourfold  thongs, 
placed  on  his  fingers  the  rings  he  had  taken  off  overnight*, 
and  ordered  Chresimus  to  be  summoned. 

*  You  accompany  me,'  said  he  to  Chresimus,  who  was 
just  entering.  *I  intend  visiting  some  shops  in  the  Forum", 
to  purchase  a  few  presents  for  Lycoris,  in  order  to  surprise 
her  on  her  return  ;  give  instructions,  therefore,  for  four  of 
my  most  imposing-looking  slaves  to  follow  me.  No  orders 
require  to  be  given  about  my  dinner,  as  I  must  keep  my 
promise  to  Lentulus,  who,  with  all  his  folly,  is  not  one  of 
those  who  trouble  themselves  as  to  whether  Augustus  be 
displeased  witli  me  or  not.  Here,'  continued  he,  as  he 
opened  a  closet**,  took  out  two  purses,  and  sealed  it  up 
again  with  the  key-ring,  '  let  the  slaves  take  this  gold 
with  them ;  I  hope  it  will  be  enough  ;  if  not,  we  must  see 


^  Althoiiirli  they  Vv\){  tlio  sijriiet- 
rinj^  (»n  at  niijht,  for  liar  of  its  beinjx 
male  unfair  um*  of,  yet  this  was  not 
tho  case  with  those  wliieli  were  men  ly 
ornaiiuiital.  llciiee  Mart.  xi.  -VJ, 
nieiitioris  it  as  soimiliin:^'  ])artiruhir 
in  Charisianus,  Htc  nuctv  ponit  a)i>iu- 
los. 

'  In  tho  most  frequented  streets 
and  jilaets  of  Home,  ttihi rtur  were 
creetid  ai;ain<t  the  huusis  iiml  i)ul)lie 
l)uihhnL'"-; ;  aUj  a;j:ainst  tlie  Furuni. 
Juv.  vii.  \\\'l. 

IVr'Hicfonnii  juvcnL'>  Innj^oiircinit  a«serc 

Mcius. 
Kinttinis   iniL-rns,   juv'ontnni,   inurrliiua, 

villas. 

Aftir   Airrippa    had    ccHupkted    the 
JSepta  Julia,  the  most  spleutiid  maga- 


zines wore  to  be  found  there.  At  least 
Martial  says  of  them,  ix.  GO, 

Hie  ubi  Konia  suas  aurca  vexat  opop. 
From  tliis  e])i^ram  almost  the  whole 
of  this  description  is  taken. 

*  The  area,  or  aDiinriom,  when^in 
money  was  di  posited,  was,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  c(!l<c  and  otlirr  n  povitories, 
not  only  hu'ked,  but  also,  from  this 
not  beiu'j:  considered  sulHeimt  se- 
curity, had  a  seal  placed  upon  it. 
riaut.  l.pid.  ii.  15,  3. 

Quill  ex  occ-luso  ut'|ue  obsijj'iiato  nnnarin 
Ikeiitio    ai\,f Lilt  mil     tantum,    quantum 
niihi  lulict. 

For  this  purpose  there  was  mostly  a 
s'LTUi^t  attachi-d  to  the  ki'y-riu'.:,  c.f 
which  great  numbers  are  still  extant. 
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whether  Alphius  •  will  give  credit  to  the  fallen  favourite.' 
Chresimus  took  the  gold  in  silence,  and  departed. 

Gallus  had  good  reasons  for  selecting  the  iaheimoR  of 
the  Forum  as  the  direction  of  his  morning's  walk.  Irri- 
tated by  Pomponius,  who  had  insinuated  much  about  the 
displeasure  of  Augustus,  and  the  ridicule  of  the  distin- 
guished circles,  he  fancied  he  could  not  better  evince  his 
indifference  to  the  interdict,  than  by  appearing  in  all  the 
splendour  of  his  order,  at  the  very  focus  of  life  and  bustle, 
and  that,  too,  for  no  weightier  purpose  than  to  purchase 
ornaments  and  trinkets  for  a  lihertina.  lie  soon  per- 
ceived, as  he  stalked  along  the  streets,  what  a  difference 
had  been  brought  about  by  a  single  word  from  the  Em- 
peror. Many,  who  at  former  times  pressed  forward  to 
meet  him,  passed  along  unconcernedly  or  shyly,  without 
noticing  him.  Proud  patricians,  who  had  no  other  merit 
to  boast  of,  but  the  glory  of  their  ancestors,  whose  images 
adorned  the  atriuniy  cast  scornful  looks  upon  him,  whilst 
their  slaves  pointed  at  him  with  their  lingers.  Now  and 
then  only  would  some  worthy  citizen  or  intimate  Iriend 
approach,  to  express  their  sympathy  by  a  hearty  shake  of 
the  hand. 

AVithout  apparently  observing  these  indications  of  base- 
ness and  paltry  timidity,  Gallus  strode  j)roudly  tli rough 
the  streets,  and  careless  of  the  crowds  that  beset  the 
Forum,  entered  the  shops  where  all  the  valuables  that 
streamed  into  Rome  from  the  most  remote  re<»iuns,  lay 
stored  up  in  rich  profusion.  These  tdhvnuv  never  lucked 
a  number  of  visitors.  They  were  frequented  not  only  by 
such  as  really  intended  to  make  })ureliase<,  but  al>o  by 
those  who,  full  of  repining  at  not  pos>es.vinn^  all  tlie  eostly 
articles  ^^  devoured  them  with  greedy  gaze,  deuianded  to 


'  Alphius  was  the  name  of  the /a-  I       '*'  Tlie    sorrowriil    fctlini^s    wliich 

»»fr7^//%  kuowu  from  Ilor.  Epod.  ii..  \  ar.^c  in  the  !uiii'l>  oMu  iiiy  nii  htholj- 

uho  nefd  not.  however,  as  i-^  lure  in-  in^  th-  >"  ili-[il.iv<  ui  (;ii<  ry.  i^  Im  au- 

tenJcd,  have  been  an  ar'juitarius.  \  tluilly  cle-eribed  by  Marvi.d,  x.  bO. 
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see  everything,  made  offers  for  some  of  the  goods,  and 
ordered  others  to  be  put  aside,  as  if  chosen ;  whilst  others 
pointed  out  slight  defects,  or  regretted  that  they  did  not 
quite  suit  their  purpose,  and,  after  all,  went  away,  without 
purchasing  anything  beyond  mere  trifles.  In  the  tabertuB 
of  the  slave-merchants  particularly,  there  were  persons 
who,  under  the  pretence  of  becoming  purchasers,  penetrated 
into  the  interior,  where  the  most  beautiful  slaves  were 
kept,  in  order  that  they  might  be  out  of  sight  of  ordi- 
nary visitors. 

Passing  these  taberncBy  Gallus  entered  one  where  costly 
furniture  was  exposed  for  sale :  expensive  cedar-tables, 
carefully  covered  and  supported  by  strong  pillars,  veneered 
with  ivory  ;  dinner  couches  of  bronze,  richly  adorned  with 
silver  and  gold,  and  inlaid  with  costly  tortoise-shell.  Be- 
sides these,  were  trapezophorce  of  the  most  beautiful  mar- 
ble, with  exquisitely-worked  griffins,  seats  of  cedar- wood 
and  ivory,  candelabra  and  lamps  of  the  most  various 
forms,  vases  of  all  sorts,  costly  mirrors,  and  a  hundred 
other  objects,  sufficient  to  furnish  more  than  one  house  in 
magnificent  style.  Some  one  who  hardly  meant  to  be  a 
purchaser,  was  just  getting  the  covers  removed  from  some 
of  the  cedar-tables  by  the  attendant,  but  he  found  they 
were  not  spotted  to  his  taste.      A  hexacUnon  ^^  of  tortoise- 


Plorat   Eros,  quotles   maculossB   pocula 
rayrrhie 
Inspicit,  aut  pueros,  nobiliusve  citrum, 
Et  gemitus  imo  dvicit  dejpectoro,  quod  non 
Tola  miser  cotiraut  ScpU  fcratquo  do- 
mum. 
Quam  multi  fuciunt,  quod  Eros,  sed  lu- 
mine  sicco  1 
Pars  major  lacrymas   ridet,   ot  intus 
habet. 

"  For  the  meaning  of  the  word 
h€xacUnnn^  consult  tlie  Excursus  on 
The  Tnelinia.  Here  again  the  words 
of  Martial's  often-quoted  epi^ara 
(ix.  60)  are  the  ground-work  of  the 
description : 


Et  tcHtudineum  mensis  quat^r  hexacUnon 
lugemuit  citro  nou  satis  esse  suo. 

From  this  epigram  we  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  objects  exposed  for 
sale  in  these  taberna.  Mamurra  there 
goes  about  inspecting  every  thing, 
and  finding  something  to  blame  itx 
everything,  even  in  the  statues  of 
Polyclctus,  then  selects  ten  M)Trhine 
vases,  cheapens  other  things,  pre- 
tiutn  fecit, — which  custom  seems  to 
have  been  as  common  in  Rome  as 
amongst  ourselves,— and  at  last  buyg 
two  miserable  glasses  for  an  as. 
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Bhell  seemedy  however,  to  attract  him  amazingly,  but,  after 
measuring  it  three  or  four  times,  he  said,  with  a  sigh, 
*  That  it  was,  alas !  a  few  inches  too  small  for  the  cedar- 
table  for  which  he  had  intended  it.'  Having  caused  several 
other  objects  to  be  reached  down  from  their  places  against 
the  wall,  he  at  last  departed  without  buying  anything. 
Gallus,  in  his  turn,  looked  over  the  stock,  but  seeing 
nothing  adapted  for  a  present  to  Lycoris,  left  the  shop, 
and  went  into  another.  In  this,  precious  metals  of  Corin- 
thian brass,  statues  by  Polycletus  and  Lysippus,  costly  tri- 
pods with  groups  of  figures  in  bronze,  and  similar  objects, 
were  displayed.  He  thence  proceeded  to  that  of  a  mer- 
chant, who  kept  for  sale  the  best  selection  of  gorgeous 
trinkets.  Beautiful  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  ;  goblets,  of 
precious  stones  or  genuine  murrha  ;  ingenious  manufac- 
tures in  glass,  and  many-coloured  carpets  from  Babylon 
and  Alexandria  ;  pearl  ornaments  for  females,  and  all  kinds 
of  precious  stones  ;  rings  set  with  magnificent  cameos, 
engraved  emeralds  and  beryls ;  and  many  other  precious 
wares,  were  exhibited  in  such  profusion  that  it  was  difficult 
to  choose. 

Gallus  selected  a  pair  of  pearl  ear-drops  of  great  value, 
a  neck  ornament  of  the  most  beautiful  ckctniin,  a  pair  of 
pretty  glass  vessels,  and  one  of  the  richest  carpets.  He 
then  despatched  Chresimus  to  the  Vicns  Tkscks  to  pur- 
chase one  of  the  best  silk  robes.  *  Scud  the  slave  with  my 
bathing  apparatus  to  the  house  of  Fortunatus  'V  said  he ; 
'also  my  sandals,  and  a  synthesis ;  I  am  now  going  to  call 
upon  a  friend.'  With  these  words  he  dismissed  his  domestic, 
who  obeyed  in  silence,  and  took  charge  of  the  ornaments, 
while  two  of  the  slaves  bore  ofi*  the  remainder  of  the  pur- 
chases.    The  others  followed  their  lord. 


"  Fortunatus,  tbe  owner  of  a  balneum  mcritoriujn,  mentioned  by  Martial, 
ii.  14,  11. 
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rpHE  hour  of  the  coena  had  arrived,  and  by  the  activity 
J-  of  his  very  numerous  slaves  everything  was  prepared 
in  the  house  of  Lentulus  for  a  grand  reception  of  guests. 


'  Of  all  the  matters,  which,  in 
pursuance  of  the  plan  of  this  work, 
should  he  touclied  upon,  none  appear 
of  80  critical  a  nature  as  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  lioman  haiKjuet,  and  yet  it, 
above  all  otliers,  oup:ht  not  to  he  omit- 
ted, considerinj,^  the  importance — 
not  merely  in  the  latent  times-tliat 
was  attaehcti  to  everythiiiL'  connected 
with  it.  The  analysis  of  the  habits 
of  the  Romans,  so  entirely  dillcrent 
from  our  own  in  this  re>j)eet,  the  ex- 
planation of  nuuK  rous  objt'cts,  Avliich 
were  important  in  tlu  ir  daily  life,  and 
are  so  fre<iuently  nuntioned  in  tlieir 
most  popular  authors,  in  short,  the 
anti([uarian  research  itself,  is  attended 
with  niui'h  interest  ;  hut,  as  the  dra- 
matic pot't  can  introduce  on  the  sta;:e 
nothini:  more  tedious  than  hauijuct^, 
(of  course  such  scenes  as  that  in 
Macbeth  are  an  exciplion,)  so  the 
description  of  them  mu^t  always  be 
tircioiiie,  and  the  more  so,  win  n  the 
only  objtet  is  to  pourtray  the  exterior 
customs  oi  a  class  of  jiersoiis.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  would  be  more 
daULnrous  to  attempt  to  dc^eiihe  the 
genuine  r'/^/vC /•, ,  the  actual  convi- 
viality, tlie  spiiit  wliich  pi  rvatled  tiie 
conversuliou  an<l  ]•  sts  ot  the  l)aii([uer, 
instead  of  coniiiiini,^  ont  s«  It  to  the 
material  part  oi  the  matttr.  It  miiiht 
be  more  1<  a>!hh'  in  the  Latin  toii'/ue, 
but  in  a  inodiru  laniiuaj^e  iIjc  truot 
copy  of  antique  scene**,  opiiially  of 


common  life,  must  always  have  some- 
thin<^  modern  about  it,  which  will 
render  it  disagreeable  to  the  taste  of 
the  literary  anti(piary. 

There  is,  besides,  such  an  abund- 
ance of  apparatus,  attendance,  di>hes, 
means  of  amusement,  out  of  which 
only  a  selection  can  be  made  in 
the  description  of  a  sinjrle  meal,  and 
great  cauticm  is  necessary  not  to 
under  or  over-do  anything,  and  to 
take  exaggerations  for  habits,  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  consider  any- 
thing, to  us  improbable,  as  satire  or 
untruth. 

It  is  always  safer,  therefore,  to 
take  as  our  basis,  in  sucli  matters, 
some  antique  description,  even  though 
it  contain  many  eccentricities  and  ab- 
surdities, instead  of  usual  matters.  Of 
all  such  accounts,  the  dt  tailed  one  by 
J'ctronius  t)f  i\\v  catta  TiinutL  hhjnii 
is  best  ada])ted  for  our  ])rest  nt  pur- 
j>o>c,  since  the  baiujuet  of  Nu>itiitnt.s 
was  ridiculed  by  lltuace,  berav.sc 
everything  there  was  unsnilabie  and 
perverti  d.  retri»nius  de^crihcs  ;m  un- 
usual cwun  at  the  h«)use  of  a  man, 
whoso  equal  in  prodigality  and  1*  I'.y 
could  hardly  be  lound,  and  thereli>rt', 
although  the  satirist  may  liave  ex- 
a;jLrcrated,   we   unquestionably   learn 

I  he>t  troin  him  what  the  general  habits 

I   weie,  and  much  that  appears  absurd 
and    o>trntatious    in    Trimulchio^    is 

1  shown,  by  passages  in  other  authors, 
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The  fires  blazed  brightly  in  the  kitchens,  where  the  cook, 
assisted  by  a  number  of  underlings,  was  exhausting  all  his 
skill  Whenever  the  covers  were  removed  from  the  vessels, 
a  grateful  odour,  more  inviting  than  the  smoke  of  a  fat 
burnt -offering,  difiused  itself  around,  and  ascended  on  high 
to  the  habitation  of  the  gods  ^  The  pistor  and  structor 
were  occupied  in  arranging  the  dessert,  in  all  the  forms 
that  ingenuity  could  suggest,  while  the  first  course  was 
ready  for  serving. 

The  iriclininm  had  been  placed  in  a  spacious  saloon, 
the  northerly  aspect  of  which  was  well  adapted  for  the 
time  of  year.  Around  a  beautiful  table,  covered  with  cedar- 
wood,  stood  elegant  sofas,  inlaid  with  tortoise-shell ;  the 
lower  part  decked  with  white  hangings  embroidered  with 
gold,  and  the  pillows,  which  were  stuffed  with  the  softest 
wool,  covered  with  gorgeous  purple.  Upon  the  seats, 
cushions  ^  covered  with  silken  stuff,  were  laid  to  separate 
the  places  of  the  guests.  The  tricliniarch  was  still  arrang- 
ing the  side-tables  ^  on  which  valuable  drinking- vessels 


to  have  been  nothing  uncommon. 
Should  much  be  here  retained  that 
may  be  thought  pure  invention  of 
Petronius,  the  author  may  submit, 
that,  at  a  later  period,  still  stranjjer 
things  occurred,  and  therefore  that 
they  mijht  have  happened  in  the 
house  of  Lentulus.  It  would  not  be 
to  the  puq)ose  to  enter  here  into  a 
dtlailtd  account  of  the  varii)U>  dishes, 
as  not  only  those  mentioned  by  Ho- 
race, Martial,  Juvenal,  and  >lacn>- 
bius.  but  also  tho<e  in  the  n  ciipt-buuk 
of  Apicius,  must  then  be  dcMiibcd. 

^  The  cook  whom  Ballio  had  hired, 
speiks  thus  boastin^rly  of  his  art. 
Vi^wi.rs'ud.  iii.  2,  51': 

tl'i  omnea  patinie  fervent,  omnes  .-x^wrio ; 
!•  fxior  dcaii?^sis  pedilnis  in  cteluiu  voLit ; 
Eum  rdurem  coeiiat  Jupiter  qiiutidiu. 

'  The  silken  cushions,  puhini^  on 


which     they    supported     themselves 
on  the  left  il1»<)\v,  wt  re,  p»  rhap-.  not 
intrt'diici'd   so  early  as    tlu'    time    of 
(J;dUis,  but   tlicy  are   mentioned  by 
Mart.  iii.  fS'J,  7  : 
Jaret  .^.\-u]...t..  -  til  :u,;itu^  in  lert.) 
('uMtiviju.'  iniilit  liinr  ct  link- r'-!iviv.i^ 
ElYnliiiH  o;«tn»  f-Lricj>'iue  pulvmis. 

*  The /?//''<  /  and  l>-'pli<'i  a><  si<h'- 
boards,  fire  spokm  ol  in  the  Kxcur-ns 
on  the  iSccniid  Scene.  It  mrd  only 
here  be  nuiitloiiitl,  that  bt -ides  tlio 
in  ces-i;try  nkii>il<.  many  tliinix-i  wire 
di'-playtd  on  tin  ni  iiurrly  for  ^ho^v, 
the  ]iropir  e\])n -^iou  fi^r  which  i.< 
(Xl'Ciurt,  ]\tr.  '1\  :  ///  py'<sn„,<i,i 
€1  lilt  III  diuti  f>i'ih>is,  ii)  ijH  1  ti'slfti 
ifntii  (i-iiiit  if  nli'i^'Hs  livi! a ian>)ii 
(l/'/hrraf'tf      fji'r  ii'ihl)s>iii/r      (.iji'im'^/'s, 

V>.  22  :   (\cuHt  ft  ill,,)  i,i'i,,sii  cifiu  ar- 
(jrxto.     Comp.  lb.  73. 
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were  displayed,  and  in  straightening  the  draperies  of  the  tri- 
cUniuniy  when  his  lord  entered,  accompanied  by  the  guests. 
Lentulus  had  invited  only  six  friends,  but  Pomponius — 
anxious  that  the  number  of  the  Muses*  should  occupy  the  tri- 
clinium, and  no  place  be  left  empty — brought  with  him  two 
friends,  whom  he  introduced  as  gentlemen  from  Perusia  *. 
*  It  is  long,  methinks,'  said  Gallus  to  his  courteous  host,  on 
entering,  *  since  we  last  met  in  this  saloon :  how  beautifully 
you  have  in  the  mean  time  ornamented  it !  You  certainly 
could  not  have  chosen  a  more  appropriate  picture  for  a 
triclinium  than  those  satyrs,  celebrating  the  joyous  vintage; 
and  the  slain  boar,  a  scene  from  Lucania,  the  fruit  and  pro- 
vision pieces  over  the  doors,  and  between  them  the  elegant 
twigs  on  which  thrushes  are  sitting, — all  are  calculated  to 
awaken  a  relish  for  the  banquet. 

*  Yes,  really,'  interposed  Pomponius,  '  Lentulus  under- 
stands far  better  than  Calpurnius  how  to  decorate  a  dining- 
hall.  The  other  day  he  had  the  walls  of  his  finest  tricli- 
nium painted  with  the  murder  of  Hipparchus,  and  the 
death  of  Brutus ;  and  instead  of  agreeable  foliage,  threat- 
ening lie  tors  were  to  be  seen  in  every  corner.' 

*  He,  too,  is  right  in  his  way,'  said  Gallus  ;  *  but  where 
is  he  ?  I  understood  that  you  had  invited  him,  Lentulus  ?  * 

*  lie  was  unfortunately  pre-engaged,'  replied  the  other. 
— *  But  we  shall  see  him  before  the  evening  be  over,'  added 


5  Varro  on  Gellius  xiii.  11,  writes, 
Convirarum  nnmcrum  incipcre  op- 
porUrc  a  Grntinrum  numero  vf  pro- 
grcdi  ad  Musarnm^  i.  c.  proficisvi  a 
tt'ibus  et  consiatcre  in  noi^em. 

6  "NVe  learn  from  IToraoe  and  Plu- 
tarch the  custom  by  which  invited 
guests  fre(iuently  took  uninvited  per- 
sons, called  innbra-^  with  them.  Heind. 


30,  writes  to  Torquatus :  Locus  est  et 
plurihus  umbris  ;  and,  tu  quottis  esse 
rclis  scribas.  Salmasius  thought  that 
the  lowest  places  on  the  hctut  imus 
were  allotted  to  them,  hut  this  will 
not  apply  to  all  cases  :  the  par-sag^e  he 
quotes,  Juv.  v.  17,  is  not  to  the  p\ir- 
pose,  as  an  uninvited  client  is  there 
alluded  to.  In  Horace  the  two  urn- 
hrfp  introduced  hy  Maecenas  lay  upon 


on  llor.  S(ff.  ii.  8,  22.     This,  how-  |  the  lectus  medtiis,  probably  out  of  re- 

evor,  jronerally  took  place  only  when  !  gard  to  him:  it  penerally  depended 

the  host  had  left  it  to  his  i^uests'  op-  I  upon  what  sort  of  people  the  umbra 

i'um  to  do  so,  as  when  Hor.  Ep.  i.  6,  I  were,  and  by  whom  introduced. 
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PomponioB.  *  As  our  friend  Fannius  is,  you  know,  averse 
to  sitting  late,  and  Lentulus  will  not,  I  am  sure,  let  us  go 
before  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  we  shall  be  one  short  at 
the  triclinium,  unless  Galpumius  come  according  to  his 
promise,  and  fill  the  vacant  place,  so  soon  as  he  can  get 
released  from  his  formal  consular  supper.  But  1  scarcely 
think  we  ought  to  keep  the  cook  waiting  any  longer.  The 
tenth  hour  is,  I  verily  believe,  almost  elapsed.  Had  we 
not  better  take  our  seats,  Lentulus  ?  * 

The  host  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  conducted' 
Gallus  to  the  lowest  place  on  the  middle  sofa,  which  was 
the  seat  of  honour  at  the  table.  At  his  left,  and  on  the 
same  lecfus,  sat  Pomponius ;  above  him,  Fannius.  The 
Bofa  to  the  left  was  occupied  by  Bassus,  Faustinus,  and 
Ctecilianus.  To  the  right,  and  next  Gallus,  sat  Lentulus 
himself;  below  him,  the  Perusians  whom  Pomponius  had 
brought. 

As  soon  as  they  had  reclined,  slaves  took  off  their 
sandals,  and  youths,  with  their  loins  girded,  offered  water 
in  silver  bowls  for  their  ablutions.  At  a  nod  from  Lentulus, 
two  slaves  entered,  and  placed  upon  the  table  the  tray 
which  contained  the  dishes  composing  the  first  course. 
Lentulus  cast  his  eyes  with  secret  joy  around  the  circle,  as 
if  desirous  of  noting  the  impression  made  on  his  friends 
by  the  novel  arrangements  of  this  giisfatontim,  the  inven- 
tion of  which  was  due  to  himself ;  and,  indeed,  the  service 
was  worthy  of  a  nearer  observation. 

In  the  centre  of  the  plateau,  ornamented  with  tortoise- 
shell,  stood  an  ass  of  bronze  ^  on  either  side  of  which  hung 


■^  There  docs  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  general  rule  with  regard  to 
the  distribution  of  the  places:  in 
most  cases  the  host  left  it  to  each 
guest  to  choose  his  own,  but  in  others 
be  assigned  them.  Plutarch,  who 
discusses  the  matter  in  a  special 
chapter,  {Sympos.  i.  2,)  decides,  that 
it  ought  to  be  left  entirely  free  to 


intimate  friends  and  young  people 
to  choose  their  own,  but  not  so  with 
strangers  and  persons  deserving  par- 
ticular attention. 

^  Petron.  31 :  Cwterum  in  pro- 
muhidnri  as'lius  crat  Corinthius  cum 
bisacch  positKs,  qui  habtbat  olicas^ 
in  alUra parte  alb'asy  in  altera  nigras. 
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silver  panniers,  filled  with  white  and  black  olives,  preserved 
by  the  art  of  the  cook  until  this  period  of  the  year  ;  on  the 
back  of  the  beast  sat  a  Silenus,  from  whose  skin  the  most 
delicious  garum  flowed  upon  the  siimen  beneath.  Near 
this,  on  two  silver  gridirons  lay  delicately-dressed  sausages, 
beneath  which  Syrian  plimis,  mixed  with  the  seed  of  the 
pomegranate,  presented  the  appearance  of  glowing  coals. 
Around  stood  silver  dishes  containing  asparagus,  lacfuca, 
radishes,  and  other  productions  of  the  garden,  in  addition 
to  lacertUf  flavoured  both  with  mint  and  rue,  and  with 
Byzantine  mnria,  and  dressed  snails  and  oysters,  whilst 
fresh  ones  in  abundance  were  handed  round.  The  company 
expressed  their  admiration  of  their  host's  fancifid  invention, 
and  then  proceeded  to  help  themselves  to  what  each,  ac- 
cording to  his  taste,  considered  the  best  incentive  of  an 
appetite.  At  the  same  time  slaves  carried  round  in  golden 
goblets  the  mulsuni,  composed  of  Hymettian  honey  and 
Falcrnian  wines. 

They  were  still  occupied  in  tasting  the  several  deli- 
cacies, when  a  second  and  smaller  tray  was  brought  in,  and 
placed  in  a  vacant  spot  within  the  first,  to  which  it  did 
not  yield  in  point  of  singularity.  In  an  elegant  basket 
sat  a  hen,  ingeniously  carved  out  of  wood,  with  outspread 
wings,  as  if  she  were  brooding  ^.  Straightway  entered  two 
slaves,  who  began  searching  in  the  chaff*  which  filled  the 
basket,  and  taking  out  some  o^^^,  distributed  them  amongst 
the  guests.  *  Friends/  said  Lentulus,  smiling,  *  they  are 
pea-heii\s  eggs,  which  have  been  put  under  the  hen ;  my 
only  fear  is  that  she  may  have  sat  too  long  upon  them ; 
but  let  us  try  them.'  A  slave  then  gave  to  each  guest  a 


5  IV'tronius  (33%  whence  this  (lal-  I  tlie  gnllina  must  cither  have  been 
Una  is  borrowed,  says,  (lu.sf  ant  thus  ,  placed  upon  it,  or  there  must  have 
a'ihfic  nobis  frpo.^iforin/n  aUtUnm  tst      l)cen  room  enough  left  for  it  on  the 


cuht  ct>rbi\  in  quo  gnllina  trat  lifjnca 
patfuliban  in  orbun  alis,  qnaUs  cs.si' 
soUnl,  qnce  i/icitbant  ova.  The  first 
rtjJoHtoriiim  was   not   removed,  and 


table.  There  were,  however,  also 
repo.siloria  of  several  tahuhta^  and 
one  mi.i;lit  consequently  have  been 
set  on  the  top  of  the  other. 
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silver  cochleare^  which  was,  however,  found  ahnost  too  large 
and  heavy  for  the  purpose,  and  each  proceeded  to  break 
an  egg  with  the  point  of  it.  Most  of  the  party  were 
already  acquainted  with  the  jokes  of  Lentulus,  but  not  so 
the  Perusians.  'Truly,  my  egg  has  already  become  a 
hen ! '  cried  one  of  them  in  disgust,  and  about  to  throw  it 
away.  '  Examine  a  little  more  closely,'  said  Pomponius, 
with  a  laugh,  in  which  the  guests  at  the  upper  sofa,  who 
were  better  acquainted  with  the  matter,  joined  ;  *our  friend's 
cook  understands  well  how  to  dress  eggs  that  have  been 
already  sat  upon.*  The  Perusian  then  for  the  first  time 
remarked  that  its  shell  was  not  natural,  but  made  of  dough, 
and  that  a  fat  fig-pecker  was  hidden  in  the  yolk,  which 
was  strongly  seasoned  with  pepper.  Many  jokes  were 
made,  and  whilst  the  guests  were  eating  the  mysterious 
eggs,  the  slaves  again  presented  the  honey-wine.  When 
no  one  desired  more,  the  band,  which  was  at  the  other  end 
of  the  hall,  began  to  play,  as  a  sign  for  the  slaves  to  re- 
move the  gustatorium  ^^,  which  they  proceeded  to  do. 

Another  slave  wiped  the  table  with  a  purple  cloth  of 
coarse  linen,  and  two  Ethiopians  again  handed  water  for 
washing  the  hands  ^^  Boys,  wearing  green  garlands,  then 
brought  in  two  well-gypsumed  ampJiorm,  the  time-corroded 
necks  of  which  well  accorded  with  the  inscription  on  a  label 
hanging  round  them,  whereon  miglit  be  read,  written  in 
ancient  characters,  the  words  Z.  Opiinio  Cos.  *  Discharge 
your  office  well,  Earinos,'  cried  Lentulus  to  one  of  the  boys. 
*  To-day  you  shall  bear  the  cyathax.  It  is  Falernian,  my 
friends,  and  Opimianum,  too  ;  and  is,  as  you  know,  usually 


^^  Petron.  34:  Subito  signum  sf/ni- 
phouia  datur  et  guatatoria  pariter  a 
cAoro  eantanU  rapiuntur. 

^•^  It  is  not  certain  whether  tliis 
t4X)k  place  after  each  fercultim,  but 
Petronius  describes  it  after  the  pro- 
mttUio.  SubinJe  iutravtrunt  duo 
^thiopes  capillati  cum  pu^illis  ittri- 


biiSy  qnah's  solcnt  essi\  qui  orenam 
in  anipJiitheatro  spanjiott^  vinmuqur 
dcdere  in  iminns ;  aqnani  oiim  tmno 
porrcrit.  No  furlhcr  nuntion  is  made 
of  the  usarre  bet\Yi'fn  the  coiir.sos,  hut 
it  may  easily  be  iniai^nueil  that  they 
washed  friH|uently  during  the  meal, 
jw  tht'V  used  no  forks. 
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clouded/  *  It  was  bright  enough/  said  Gallus,  *  when  the 
free  citizen  wrote  the  name  of  the  consul  on  this  label. 
Yet  it  only  shares  the  fate*  of  the  age,  which,  like  it,  has 
also  become  clouded/  The  Perusians  began  to  listen  atten- 
tively, and  Pomponius  cautiously  placed  his  finger  on  his, 
mouth.  '  Actually,'  continued  he,  '  only  five  years  more, 
and  this  noble  juice  would  have  witnessed  a  century  pass 
away,  and  during  this  century  there  has  never  been  a 
growth  like  it.  Why,  Maximus,  your  great-grandfather 
was  consul  in  the  same  year  as  Opimius  ;  and  see,  here  is 
the  fourth  generation  abeady,  and  yet  the  wine  is  still  in 
existence.* 

'  Quite  right,'  replied  Maximus ;  '  my  ancestor  was 
consul  with  Opimius  ;  and  much  as  I  like  the  wine,  I  am 
yet  vexed  to  think  that  my  name  does  not  appear  on  the 
amphora* 

'Content  yourself,'  quoth  Gallus;  'there  are  more 
serious  accidents  in  life  than  that.'  *  Oh ! '  quickly  inter- 
posed Pomponius,  'let  us  end  this  grave  conversation. 
Only  see  how  Bassus  and  CoDcilianus  are  longing  for  the 
contents  of  the  amphorae,  whilst  we  are  indulging  in 
speculations  about  the  label  outside.  Have  them  opened, 
Lentulus.' 

The  vessels  were  carefully  cleansed  of  the  gypsum,  and 
the  corks  extricated.  Earinos  cautiously  poured  the  wine 
into  the  silver  column  which  was  placed  ready,  and  was 
now  filled  again  with  fresh  snow,  and  then  mixed  it,  ac- 
cording to  his  master's  directions,  in  the  richly- embossed 
crater f  and  dipping  a  golden  c//athus  therein,  filled  the 
amethyst-coloured  glasses,  which  were  distributed  amongst 
the  guests  by  the  rest  of  the  boys. 

This  operation  was  scarcely  finished,  before  a  new  repo- 
sitorium  was  placed  upon  the  table,  containing  the  first 
course  of  the  ccena^  which,  however,  by  no  means  answered 
the  expectations  of  the  guests.  A  circle  of  small  dishes, 
covered  with  such  meats  as  were  to  be  met  with  only  at 
the  tables  of  plebeians,  was  ranged  around  a  slip  of  natural 
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turf,  on  wtich  lay  a  honey-comb.  A  slave  carried  round 
the  bread  in  a  silver  basket,  and  the  guests  were  preparing, 
although  with  evident  vexation,  to  help  themselves  to 
chick-peas  and  small  fish,  when  at  a  sign  from  Lentulus, 
two  slaves  hurried  forward,  and  took  off  the  upper  part  of 
the  tray,  under  which  a  number  of  dishes,  presenting  a  rich 
selection  of  dainties,  were  concealed.  There  were  ring- 
doves and  field-fares,  capons  and  ducks,  mullets  of  three 
pounds  weight,  and  turbot,  and,  in  the  centre,  a  fatted 
hare,  which,  by  means  of  artificial  wings,  the  structor  had 
ingeniously  changed  into  a  Pegasus.  The  company  on  the 
Uctiis  siimmus  were  agreeably  surprised,  and  applauded 
the  host  with  clapping  of  hands,  and  the  scissor  immedi- 
ately approached,  and  with  great  solemnity  and  almost  in 
musical  time,  began  to  carve.  Earinos,  meanwhile,  was 
diligently  discharging  his  functions ;  and  the  guests,  ani- 
mated by  the  strength  of  the  Falemian,  already  began  to 
be  more  merry.  On  the  disappearance  of  the  first  course, 
much  conversation  was  kept  up,  Gallus  alone  taking  less 
share  in  it  than  he  was  accustomed  to  do. 

But  no  long  interval  was  allowed  for  talking.  Four 
slaves  soon  entered  to  the  sound  of  horns,  bearinjr  the 
second  course,  which  consisted  of  a  huge  boar,  sur- 
rounded by  ^ight  sucking-pigs,  made  of  sweet  paste,  by 
the  experienced  baker,  and  surprisingly  like  real  ones. 
On  the  tusks  of  the  boar  hung  little  baskets,  woven  of 
palm  twigs,  and  containing  Syrian  and  Theban  dates. 
Another  scissor,  resembling  a  jager  in  full  costume,  now 
approached  the  table,  and  with  an  immense  knife  com- 
menced cutting  up  the  boar,  pronounced  by  Lentulus  to 
he  a  genuine  Umbrian.  In  the  mean  time  the  boys 
handed  the  dates,  and  gave  to  each  guest  one  of  the  pigs 
as  apophoreta, 

'  An  Umbrian/  said  one  of  the  guests  of  the  Icctus  sum- 
mus,  turning  to  the  strangers,  *  a  countrjTnan,  or,  at  all 
events,  a  near  neighbour,  of  yours  then.  If  I  were  in 
your  place,  I  should  hesitate  before  partaking  of  it ;  for 
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who  knows  whether,  by  some  metamorphosis,  one  of  your 
dear  friends  may  not  have  been  changed  into  this  animal.' 
'  The  days  for  metamorphoses  are  past,'  replied  one  of 
them.  '  There  are  no  more  Circes,  and  the  other  gods  do 
not  trouble  themselves  much  about  mankind.  I  know  only 
one,  who  potently  rules  all  the  world,  and  can  doubtless 
bring  about  many  metamorphoses.' 

*  Do  not  say  so,'  Pomponius  quickly  added ;  '  our  friend 
Bassus  will  teach  you  directly  that  many  wonders  happen 
even  in  the  present  times,  and  that  we  are  by  no  means 
.sure  that  we  shall  not  sec  one  amongst  us  suddenly  assume 
the  character  of  a  beast.' 

*  Laugh  as  you  will,'  said  Bassus,  '  it  still  cannot  be 
denied.  Only  the  other  day,  one  who  was  formerly  a  slave 
to  a  man  in  humble  circumstances  at  Capua,  but  has  now 
become  a  rich  freedman,  related  to  me  a  circumstance 
which  he  had  himself  experienced ;  it  is  enough  to  make 
one's  hair  stand  on  end.  If  not  displeasing  to  you  I  will 
communicate  it  ^^.*  The  com2)any,  partly  from  curiosity, 
and  partly  wishing  for  a  laugh  against  Bassus,  begged  him 
to  tell  the  story,  and  he  thus  began  : — 

*  "  When  I  was  a  slave,"  related  my  informant,  "  I  hap- 
pened, by  the  dispensation  of  the  gods,  to  conceive  a  liking 
for  an  innkeeper's  wife ;  not  from  an  unworthy  passion, 
but  because  she  never  denied  me  what  I  asked  for,  and 


^^  The  tliousatid-fold  superstitions 
that  reigned  over  the  minds  of  the 
ancients,  are  shown  by  the  belief  in 
omens,  soothsayers,  ghosts,  and  tlie 
effects  of  sympathetic  means,  ditfused 
amongst  all  classes,  so  that  Ilorace, 
Epist.  ii.  2,  208,  in  namin":  the  follies 
Irom  which  a  man  must  become  eman- 
cipated, asks — 

Sotnnia,  terrores  inafjicos,  miracula,  sairas, 
Nocturiioa    leiuurcs    porteataque    Tliussala 
rides  ? 

There    appear  to    have   been   fewer 
iabulou5  histories,  such  as  our  fairy 


tales,  because  they  were  generally  in- 
cluded in  the  mythology,  and  thus 
rose  to  a  higher  significance.  The 
talcs  here  taken  from  Petronius,  are 
interesting  proofs  that  the  ancient^j 
were  in  the  habit  of  telling  anecdotes, 
which  may  well  compete  with  our  re- 
nowned fairy  tales.  Many  such  won- 
drous occurrences  might  be  quoted 
from  Apuleius,  but  in  Petronius  they 
appear  as  objects  of  superstition,  al- 
though only  amongst  the  lower  classes, 
but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the 
Milesian  tales. 
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anything  I  saved  and  gave  into  her  charge,  I  was  sure  not 
to  be  cheated  of.  Her  husband  had  a  small  villa  at  the  fifth 
milestone,  and,  as  it  chanced,  fell  sick  there  and  died. 
In  misfortune,  thought  I,  we  know  our  friends,  and  there- 
fore considered  how  I  could  get  to  my  friend  at  the  villa. 
My  master  was  by  accident  absent  from  Capua,  but  a 
stranger,  a  warrior,  was  stopping  in  our  house  ;  of  him  I 
made  a  confidant,  begging  that  he  would  accompany  me 
in  the  night  to  the  villa,  and  he  consented  to  do  so.  We 
waited  for  the  time  of  the  cock-crowing,  and  then  stole  off*; 
the  moon  was  shining,  and  it  was  as  clear  as  mid-day. 
About  half  way,  by  the  side  of  the  road,  was  a  group  of 
sepulchral  monuments,  at  which  my  companion  stopped  on 
some  pretence  or  other  ;  but  I  went  on,  beginning  a  s(mg 
and  gazing  at  the  stars.  At  length  I  looked  round,  and 
saw  my  companion  standing  in  the  road.  He  took  off  his 
clothes  and  laid  them  down ;  then  went  round  them  in  a 
circle,  spat  three  times  upon  them,  and  immediately  became 
a  wolf"  Now  do  not  suppose  that  I  am  telling  you  a 
falsehood ;  for  the  fellow  assured  me  that  it  was  pure 
truth.  **  He  next,''  continued  the  man,  **  began  to  howl, 
and  then  dashed  into  the  thicket.  At  first  I  did  not  know 
what  to  do,  but  at  length  approached  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  the  clothes  with  me,  but  behold  !  they  had  become 
stone.  Horror-stricken,  I  drew  my  sword,  and  continued 
slashing  it  about  in  the  air  until  I  reached  the  villa.  I 
entered  the  house  breathless,  the  sweat  dropped  from  me, 
and  it  was  long  before  I  recovered  myself.  ^ly  friend  was 
astonished  at  my  visiting  her  at  such  an  unusual  hour. 
*Had  you  only  come  sooner,'  said  she,  *vou  might  have 
assisted  us ;  for  a  wolf  has  been  breaking  into  the  villa 
and  destroying  several  sheep ;  but  he  did  not  escape  with 
impunity;  for  my  slave  has  pierced  him  through  with  a 
spear.'  I  shuddered,  and  could  not  obtain  any  sleep  during 
the  night.  As  soon  as  it  was  day  I  hastened  homewards, 
and  saw,  on  reaching  the  place  where  the  clothes  had  lain, 
nothing  more  than  a  large  stain  of  blood ;    but  found  the 
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warrior  lying  in  bed  at  home,  and  a  surgeon  bandaging  bis 
neck.  I  then  became  aware  that  he  was  one  of  those  whom 
we  call  versipelles'^^,  and  could  never  afterwards  eat  bread 
in  his  company."  This  was  the  man's  story,  in  recounting 
which  he  even  then  shuddered.  Say  what  you  will,  such 
things  often  happen.' 

The  company  laughed  and  jeered  at  the  narrator,  who 
endeavoured  by  philosophical  arguments  to  defend  his  cre- 
dulity. At  length  the  second  Perusian,  who  sat  in  the 
lowest  place,  said,  *  Bassus  may  not  be  so  very  wrong,  after 
all ;  for  some  time  since  I  bought  a  slave  who  had  formerly 
lived  at  Miletus,  and  who  told  me  a  wonderful  story,  in  the 
following  words.  "  In  the  house  where  I  served,  a  child, 
a  boy — ^bcautiful  as  a  statue — had  died.  His  mother  was 
inconsolable,  and  all  were  standing  mourning  round  the 
bed,  when  the  strigce  were  heard  shrieking  round  the 
house.  There  was  in  the  family  a  Cappadocian,  a  tall, 
daring  fellow,  who  had  once  overcome  a  mad  ox.  This 
man  having  seized  a  sword,  ran  out  of  doors,  with  his  left 
hand  cautiously  concealed  in  his  mantle,  and  cut  one  of 
the  hags  in  two.  We  heard  their  shrieks,  although  we  saw 
nothing ;  but  the  Cappadocian  staggered  backwards  upon  a 
couch,  and  his  whole  body  became  as  blue  as  if  he  had  been 
beaten :  for  he  had  been  touched  by  the  hands  of  the 
witches.  He  closed  the  house-door  again,  but  when  the 
mother  returned  to  her  dead  child,  she  saw  with  horror 
that  the  strigfe  had  already  taken  away  the  body,  and 
left  a  straw  doll  in  its  place." ' 

This  anecdote  was  receiA^ed  with  no  less  laughter  than 


1'  The  name  vtmipeJlis  was  con- 
sidered as  a  term  of  abu(>e,  and  is  so 
used  by  Petron.  62.  Pliny  also  styles 
It  the  peculiar  desiij^nation  of  such 
persons,  viii.  22.  Honiima  in  lupos 
verti  rursumqHe  restitui  sihi^  fahum 
esse  con  fide  nttr  exist  imlf  re  dvbtmus^ 
ant  ardere  omnia j  qmc  fabnlom  tot 
stculi^  comperimiu.      Unde  tanu/i  ista 


ruhjo  itijixa  sit  fama  in  fattium,  ttt 
in  maledictis  versipellea  habeat,  in' 
divahittir.  There  was,  according  to 
Euanthes,  an  Arcadian  let^end,  that 
eacli  member  of  a  certain  family  was 
changed  into  a  wolf  for  nine  years, 
and  after  that  period  again  resumed 
his  natural  shape. 
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the  other.  Bassus  alone  bent  unobserved  towards  the 
table,  and  inwardly  besought  the  8triga3  not  to  meet  him 
on  his  way  home". 

Some  more  stories  of  a  similar  kind  would  perhaps 
have  been  introduced,  had  not  the  slaves  produced  a 
fresh  ferctiium,  which,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  com- 
pany, contained  a  vast  swine,  cooked  exactly  like  the  boar. 
*HaI*  cried  Lentulus,  rising  from  his  couch,  in  order  to 
inspect  it  more  closely,  *  I  really  believe  that  the  cook  has 
forgotten  to  disembowel  the  animal.  Bring  hira  hither 
directly.'  The  cook  appeared  with  troubled  mien,  and 
confessed,  to  the  indignation  of  the  whole  party,  that  in 
his  hurry  he  had  forgotten  to  cleanse  the  beast.  *  Now, 
really,'  said  the  enraged  Ciccilianus,  *that  is  the  most 
worthless  slave  I  ever  beheld.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  cook 
omitting  to  gut  a  swine  ?  AVere  he  mine,  I  would  hang 
him.'  Lentulus,  however,  was  more  leniently  disposed. 
*  You  deserve  a  severe  chastisement,'  said  he  to  the  slave, 
'and  may  thank  my  good  humour  for  escaping  it.  But, 
as  a  punishment,  you  must  immediately  perform  the  neg- 
lected duty  in  our  presence.'  The  cook  seized  the  knife, 
and  having  carefully  slit  open  the  belly  on  both  sides,  gave 
a  sudden  jerk,  when,  to  the  agreeable  .surprise  of  the  guests, 
a  quantity  of  little  sausages  of  all  kinds  tumbled  out  ^^ . 


^*  Petron.  64.  Miramur  nos  et  I  relates  a  far  more  extraordinary  piece 
pariter  ere^imus^  osctilatique  mcnsam  j  of  legerdemain,  perlormcd  by  the 
r<>^aiKm  nocturnas^  ut  suis  se  tvucant^  |  cooks  on  tl»e  boar,  c.  40.  S/n'cf'ti/fte 
dmn  redimus  a  c^na.  The  tabic  here  \  vin'jtorio  citltro  hitus  ajiri  vthtmniter 
supr.ied  the  place  of  the  altar,  as  in  I  ptrcmsit^  ex  cnjus  plm/ii  tiirdi  trola- 
Ovid,  Amor,  i.  4,  27  :  venmt.      Such  absurdities  mi^ht  be 

Tango  manu  mensam.  quo  tjinguut  I  taken  as  inventions  uf  the  author,  had 
more  prccantea.  i  we  not  sober  witnesses  who  rt'late  the 


A  similflr  superstitious  usac^e  was 
that  of  touching  the  gro.nnd  with  the 
hand  at  the  mention  of  the  iuftri. 
Plant.  Most.  ii.  2,  37. 

^*  The  whole  of  this  joke  is  to  be 


same  things  at  a  muclt  earlier  period. 
Macrob.  ^at.  ii.  9  Cincius  in  ana- 
Hionv  lt</is  FivnfifC  o^tjccit  s<rcii!i)  .sipj, 
quod  jHin-Hiii  Trojan um  tnt/isis  inff 
rant^  (ju<in  illi  idio  xie  rocnhnnf^ 
qHiisi  a! lis  incht^fs  uninialihis  ptuvi' 


found  in  Petron.  49,  who,  however,  .  dutnj  :U  ilic  Tnjinus  tq'<us  gravidus 
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*  That  is  indeed  a  new  joke/  cried  Pomponius,  laughing, 
*  but  tell  me,  why  did  you  have  a  tame  swine  served  up 
after  the  wild  boar  ? ' 

*If  the  remainder  of  my  friends  be  of  that  opinion/ 
replied  the  host,  *  we  will  grant  him  his  liberty,  and  he 
may  appear  to-morrow  at  my  table  with  his  cap  on'**.' 

On  a  given  signal  the  slaves  removed  the  dish,  and 
brought  another  containing  peacocks,  pheasants,  the  livers 
of  geese,  and  rare  iish.  At  length  this  course  also  was 
removed,  the  slaves  wiped  the  table,  and  cleared  away 
with  besoms  of  palm-twigs^"  the  fragments  that  had  fallen 
on  the  floor,  strewing  it  at  the  same  time  with  saw-dust, 
dyed  with  minium  and  pleasant-smelling  saffi'on^\ 

Whilst  tliis  was  being  done,  the  eyes  of  the  guests 
were  suddenly  attracted  upwards  by  a  noise  over-head; 
the  ceiling  opened,  and  a  large  silver  hoop,  on  which  were 
ointment-bottles  of  silver  and  alabaster,  silver  garlands 
with  beautifully-chiselled  leaves  and  circlets,  and  other 
trifles,  to  be  shared  amongst  the  guests  as  apop/wrefa^^, 
descended  upon  the  table.  In  the  mean  time,  the  dessert 
had  been  served,  wherein  the  new  baker,  whom  Lentulus 
had  purchased  for  a  hundred  thousand  sesterces,  gave  a 


armatis    fuit.      So    also   geese   were 
lilkd  with  smaller  birds. 

^^  At  Triinaleliio's  table,  the  boar 
came pihatus^  as  a  I'reedmaii,  beeaiise 
it  had  appeared  on  the  table  on  the 
precedinjc  day,  but  had  nut  been  cut, 
a  comivis  (liini^ssuH. 

^'  Luxury  extended  even  to  tlie 
besoms,  whieh  were  made  of  palm- 
twij^s.     ^lart.  xiv.  82  ; 

In  pretio  .scop.xs  totatur  i>;ihna  fuisse. 
Ilor.  AV//.  ii.  4,  83  : 
Lapides  vurios  Iiituk-nta  radcre  palina. 
^^  Ilor.  Saf.  ii.  4,  81  : 
Vilibus  in  srttiiis,  iu  mappis,  iu  scobc 

rpjaiitiiH 
Consist  it  suiuptus?  iicglcctis,  flugitium 
ingcns. 


It  was  customary  to  strew  the  floor 
with  dyed  or  bweet-sniolling  saw- 
dust, or  something  similar.  Petron. 
08.  S,-i,hciH  crovo  tt  niinio  tiuctum 
sjHirscrunf  (n(»t  to  be  swept  away 
a,i,Min)  t'f,  tjHod  Hxnqutim  antea  vide- 
juijii,  ex  liipide  speculari  pulverem 
iritum.  The  absurd  Elatjabalus  car- 
ried lii3  prodii,ndity  still  further. 
I.ainpnd.  31.  iScobc  auri  porticuin 
kfrarit  it  argmtiy  dolats^  qui>d  W'H 
puSM't  ct  elvctri;  idquc  freqHniter 
(jHurtdiqnv  ficit  iter  pedihus  usque  ad 
tqauin  vcl  vatpottuiHf  ut  Jit  hodie  dc 
(iKrom  artna. 

^^  So  Petronius  relates,  60. 
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specimen  of  his  skill.  In  addition  to  innumerable  articles 
of  pastry,  there  were  artificial  muscles,  field-fares  filled 
with  dried  grapes  and  almonds,  and  many  other  things  of 
the  same  kind.  In  the  middle  stood  a  well-modelled  Ver- 
tumnus,  who  held  in  his  apron  a  great  variety  of  fruits. 
Around  lay  sweet  quinces,  stuck  full  of  almonds,  and 
haring  the  appearance  of  sea-urchins,  with  melons  cut  into 
Tarious  shapes.  Whilst  the  party  was  praising  the  fancy 
of  the  baker,  a  slave  handed  round  tooth-picks^*^,  made  of 
the  leaves  of  the  mastich-pistachio,  and  Lentulus  invited 
the  guests  to  assist  themselves  to  the  confectionery  and 
fruits  with  which  the  god  was  loaded. 

The  Perusians,  who  were  particularly  astonished  by  the 
gifts  of  Vertiunnus  at  such  a  season,  stretched  across  the 
table-*,  and  seized  the  in^dtlng  apples  and  grapes,  but  drew 
back  in  afiright  when,  as  they  touched  them,  a  stream 
of  safiron  discharged  from  the  fruit,  besprinkled  them'". 
The  merriment  became  general,  when  several  of  the  guests 
attempted  cautiously  to  help  themselves  to  the  mysterious 
fruit,  and  each  time  a  red  stream  shot  forth. 

*  You  seem  determined,'  exclaimed  Pomponius,  *  to  sur- 
prise us  in  every  way ;  but  yet  I  must  say,  Lentulus,  that 
in  this,  otherwise  excellent,  entertainment,  you  have  not 
suflSciently  provided  for  our  amusement.  Here  we  are  at 
dessert,  without  having  had  a  single  spectacle  to  delight 
our  eyes  between  the  courses.^  *  It  is  not  my  fault/  replied 
Lentulus;  *for  our  friend  Gallus  has  deprecated  all  the 
feats  of  rope-dancing  and  pantomime  that  I  intended  for 


***  The  steins  of  the  leaves  of  the 
mastich-pistachio,  ifntiscus  (Pisfacia 
ifniitcut;  Lin.),  made  the  hest  tooth- 
picks, dfntiscalpiay  for  which  quills 
were  also  used.  Mart.  xir.  22,  De?i- 
titcalpium. 

Lentiscum  melius  ;  Bed  si  tibi  frondea 
cusptis 
Defuerit,  deutes  penna  levare  potest. 

Martial  frequently  mentions  them,  as 


iii.  82,  9,  vi.  74,  vii.  53. 

21  riaut.  Mil.  III.  i.  1G7. 
Sed  i>roocllunt  ct  im)Ounibunt  dimidi- 
ati,  dum  apiK'timt. 

--  Petron.  00,  Onuifs  luim  ph- 
centfT  omuiaqut'  piona  etiam  hiiiiinui 
V'xafiune  coutactd  crrprdnt  cjf'/in- 
dn'c  crocum  id  u>rj><e  ad  Hon  mohstns 
huniur  acctiiiif. 
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you,  and  you  see  how  little  he  shares  in  the  conversation, 
licsides,  the  sun  is  already  nigh  setting,  and  I  have  had 
another  triclinium  lighted  up  for  us^^.  If  no  one  will 
take  more  of  the  dessert,  we  may  as  well,  I  think,  repair 
thither  at  once.  Perhaps  the  cloud  which  shades  the 
countenance  of  our  friend  may  disappear  under  the  gar- 
land. Leave  the  Falernian  alone  at  present,  Earinos,  and 
await  us  in  the  other  saloon.'  The  youth  did  as  his  lord 
commanded,  and  just  at  that  moment  Calpumius  entered, 
pouting  discontentedly  at  the  servile  souls  of  the  company 
he  had  left,  because  he  could  no  longer  endure  their  '  Hail 
to  the  father  of  our  fatherland !  * 

The  party  now  rose,  to  meet  again  after  a  short  time  in 
the  brilliant  saloon,  the  intervening  moments  being  spent 
by  some  in  sauntering  along  the  colonnades,  and  by  others 
in  taking  a  bath. 


23  Petron.  73  :  Ebvietate  discussa  in  aliud  triclinium  deducti  sumus. 
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THE  DRINKERS. 

THE  lamps  had  been  long  shining  on  the  marble  panels 
of  the  walls  in  the  triclinium,  where  Earinos,  with 
his  assistants,  was  making  preparations,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  tricliniarch,  for  the  nocturnal  comissatio^ , 
Upon  the  polished  table  between  the  tapestried  couches 
stood  an  elegant  bronze  candelabrum,  in  the  form  of  a  stem 
of  a  tree,  from  the  winterly  and  almost  leafless  branches 
of  which  four  two-flamed  lamps,  emulating  each  other  in 
beau  I V  oi  sliape,  wcie  auspeaded.  Other  lamps  hung  by 
chains  from  the  ceiling,  which  was  richly  gilt  and  inge- 
niously inlaid  with  ivory,  in  order  to  expel  the  darkness 
of  night  from  all  parts  of  the  saloon.  A  number  of  costly 
goblets  and  larger  vessels  were  arranged  on  two  silver 
sideboards.  On  one  of  these  a  slave  was  just  placing 
another  vessel  filled  with  snow,  together  with  its  coluniy 
whilst  on  the  other  was  the  steaming  valdarium,  contain- 
ing water  kept  constantly  boiling  by  the  coals  in  its  inner 
cylinder,  in  case  any  of   the  guests  should   prefer   the 


*  The  e&missatio  was  a  court  vium 
also,  and  the  Greek  av^iroffiov  an- 
swers better  to  it,  but  it  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  coetta.  The  name 
(derived  from  Kw^iog^  icui/ia^etv)  de- 
notes a  carousal,  such  as  frequently 
occurred  after  the  repast.  In  Livy, 
il.  7,  Demetrius  inquires  of  his  guests, 
after  a  etcna  at  his  own  house  :  Qnin 
eomiisatum  ad  f rat  rem  imus  ?  And 
hence  it  is  said  of  Habinnas,  who 
after  the  cana  at  another  house  went 
to  Triraalchio's,  Petron,  65;  comis~ 
wator  intravit.  Suet.  Dom.  21  :  Con- 
rivabatur  frequenitr  ae  large ^  sed 
pane  raptim;    cerU   non    ultra  soils 


oecasmn^  me  ut  postca  comismrctur. 
These  mmissationes  bogan  late,  and 
were  frequently  kept  up  till  fur  into 
the  night,  and  attended  with  much 
noise   and  riot.      iSIartial  alludes   to 
this,  when   addressing   his  book,   x. 
19,  18, 
Sems  tutior  ibis  ad  hieenias. 
Hiec  hora  est  tua,  cum  furit  r.yirus, 
Cum  regnat  rosjv,  cum  inaileiit  capilli : 
Tuue  me  vol  rigit^ii  k^'aut  Cut  ouch. 
and  iii.  68, 

dejxusito  post  villa  ros;i>Kiue  pudoro, 

Quid  dicat,  nuscit  Kiucia  TcrpsieliMre. 
They  were  not  in  good  odour,  and 
the   name   was   connected   with    thu 
idea  of  all  sorts  of  debauchery. 
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calda,  the  drink  of  winter,  to  the  snow-drink,  for  which 
he  might  think  the  season  was  not  sufficiently  advanced. 

Bj'  degrees  the  guests  assembled  from  the  bath  and 
the  peristylum,  and  took  their  places  in  the  same  order 
as  before  on  the  triclinium.  Gallus  and  Calpurnius  were 
still  wanting.  They  had  been  seen  walking  to  and  fro 
along  the  crypfoporticus  in  earnest  discourse.  At  length 
they  arrived,  and  the  gloom  seemed  dissipated  from  the 
brow  of  Gallus ;  his  eyes  sparkled  more  brightly,  and  his 
whole  being  seemed  to  have  become  more  animated. 

*I  hope,  my  friends,  you  have  not  waited  for  us,' 
said  he  to  Pomponius  and  Caicilianus,  who  reproached  him 
for  his  long  absence.  'IIow  could  we  do  otherwise,^ 
responded  Pomponius,  '  as  it  is  necessary  fii-st  to  choose 
the  king^  who  shall  reign  supreme  over  the  mixing  bowl 
and  cyathus  ?  Quick,  Lcntulus,  let  us  have  the  dice  di- 
rectly, or  the  snow  will  be  turned  to  cahia  before  we  are 
able  to  drink  it.'  On  a  signal  from  Lcntulus,  a  slave  placed 
upon  the  table  the  dice-board,  of  Terebinth  us- wood,  the 
four  dice  made  from  the  knuckles  of  gazelles^,  and  the 
ivory  turret-shaped  dice-box.  'But  first  bring  chaplets 
and  the  nardiun,'  cried  the  host ;  *  roses  or  ivy,  I  leave 
the  choice  to  each  of  you.'  Slaves  immediately  brought 
chui)leta,  both  of  dark- green  ivy  and  of  blooming  roses. 
*  Honour  to  the  spring,'  said  Gallus,  at  the  same  time  en- 
circling his  temples  with  a  fragrant  wreath  ;  *  ivy  belongs 
to  winter;    it  is  the  gloomy  ornament  with  which  nature 


-  The  ciHtoTTi,  C(»niiTi(>n  to  botli 
(J recks  and  Komans,  of  choosiiiijc  a 
syniposiaieh,  utnijister^  or  nx  vonvivii, 
arhitt^r  hihiudi,  ^\\\o  prcscrihcd  tlio 
laws  of  the  drinkiii;::.  is  well  known. 
Jle  fixed  not  only  the  proportions  of 
the  mixinir,  but  al>o  the  niunher  of 
titnthi  each  person  was  to  drink. 
Ihnec  the  h'fjcs  iHsa/K/',  Ilor.  Suf.  ii. 
f),  ()0.  Cic.  Vtrr.  v.  U,  Isfc  vniin 
pnctur  scvtrm  ac  diligcm^  qui  p>puli 


Romavi  hffibus  niniqnam  paruis^t, 
illiti  (iHujimtrr  Itijibns^  qncc  in  pocidii 
P'jtubiDitiii'y  obfeDiptrnbat.  lie  was 
frencrully  elected  hy  the  throw  of  the 
dice,  (uUy  and  of  course  the  Venus 
decided  it.  llor.  Od.  ii.  7,  25.  Quetn 
J'tHffs  arbitnim  died  bibvndi  ? 

^  We  find  a  tabula  terehinlhina 
nunitioned  in  Petron.  33;  onjrpayuKoi 
Ai/3('>cj}c  ^ooKoQ  iu  Lucian,  Amor,SSi, 
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decks  her  own  bier/  'Not  so/  said  Calpumius,  'the 
more  sombre  garland  becomes  men.  I  leave  roses  to  the 
women,  who  know  nothing  but  pleasure  and  trifling/ 

'No  reflection  on  the  women/  cried  Faustinus,  from 
the  kdus  summtis;  'for  they,  after  all,  give  the  spiee  to 
life,  and  I  shoidd  not  be  at  all  grieved  if  some  gracious 
fair  one  were  now  at  my  side.  Listen,  Gallus ;  you  know 
that  I  sometimes  attempt  a  little  poetry ;  what  think  you 
of  an  epigram  I  have  lately  made  ? 

*  Let  woman  come  and  share  our  festal  joy, 
For  Bacchus  loves  to  sit  with  Venus'  boy  ! 
But  fair  her  form,  and  witty  be  her  tongue, 
Such  as  the  nymph's,  whom  Philolaehes  sung. 
Just  sip  her  wine,  with  jocund  glee  o'er  How, 
To-morrow  hold  her  tongue — if  she  know  how*.' 

'Very  good,'  said  Gallus;    'but  the  last  doctriue  will 
apply  as  well  to  men ;  I  will  continue  your  epigram : — 

And  you,  0  men !  who  larger  goblets  drain, 
Nor  draining  blush, — this  golden  rule  maintain. 
"While  foams  the  cup,  drink,  rattle,  joke  away, 
All  unrestrained  your  boisterous  mirth  display. 
But  with  the  wreath  be  memory  laid  aside, 
And  let  the  morn  night's  dangerous  seerets  hide.'* 

'Exactly  so,'  cried  Pomponius,  whilst  a  loud  o-ocjm^ 
resounded  from  the  lips  of  the  others ;  *  let  the  word  of 
which  the  nocturnal  trieiis  was  witness,  be  banished  from 
our  memory,  as  if  it  had  never  been  spoken.  But  now  to 
business.  Bassus,  you  throw  first,  and  he  who  ilrst  throws 
the  Venus  is  king  for  the  night.' 

Bassus  collected   the  dice  in    the  box,   and    shook  it. 


♦  Non    veto,  ne    sedeat   mecum   conviva  l        *  To    qnoque,  luiij.-ros    cni    non    hniii  ire 

ptiella:  truiitt'? 

Cum  Veneris  puero  vivere  Bnochus  amat.  Sit  rubor,  ha.-  raaiuni  vivcio  Uiro  reVnu. 

Std  tamen  at  possit  lepida  esse  vermstaque  ,    num   situnumt    calin:*,    jtota,   slropo,    liulr, 


t/>U, 

Philolachi*  quondam  qualit*  aniica  fiiit. 

Parrins  ilia  bibat ;  multam  lasciva  jocvf  ur ; 

Cra*  tacfcot,  molicr  si  qua  tacere  potest. 


J...-;110, 

Vitii'tuqiu'  sit  Tiullis  Mus;i  pn^torva  ini>dis. 

Si'd  inuloat,  ii'i>ita  lu'ctin  iiu-iuiiiisso  «\>r.>iia 

Non  bil>i  .>«apc  luero  saucia  lingua  ravet. 
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*  Cy  theris  for  me°/  cried  he,  as  he  threw ;  it  was  an  in- 
different cast.  *  Who  would  think  of  making  so  free  with 
the  name  of  his  beloved  I '  said  Faustinus,  as  he  prepared 
for  his  chance.  *To  the  beautiful  one  of  whom  I  am 
thinking ;  take  care,  it  will  be  the  Venus.'  He  threw ; 
loud  laughter  succeeded ;  it  was  the  dog.  The  dice  pcissed 
in  this  manner  from  hand  to  hand  till  they  came  to  Pom- 
ponius.  *  Ah  ! '  exclaimed  Lentulus,  as  Pomponius  seized 
the  box,  *  now  I  am  anxious  to  know  which,  out  of  the  num- 
ber of  his  loves,  he  will  invoke, — Chione  or  Galla,  Lyde  or 
Neaera  ? '  *  Neither  of  them,'  answered  Pomponius.  *  Ah ! 
one,  three,  four,  six ;  here's  the  Venus !  but  as  all  have 
not  yet  thrown,  another  may  be  equally  fortunate.'  He 
handed  the  dice  to  Gallus,  who,  however,  as  well  as  the 
Perusians,  having  declined  the  dignity,  Pomponius  was 
hailed  as  lord  over  the  crater  and  cf/athm. 

'  Do  not  let  us  have  too  much  water  in  the  mixture,' 
said  CoDcilianus ;  *  for  Lentulus,  you  know,  would  not  be 
sulky  even  should  we  drink  the  wine  neat.'  *No,  no,' 
replied  Pomponius ;  '  we  have  had  a  long  pause,  and  may 
now  well  indulge  a  little.  Three  parts  of  water,  and  two 
of  wine  is  a  fair  proportion",  that  shall  be  the  mixture 


•  Plautus  frequently  nicntions  that 
the  person  about  to  throw  the  dice 
invoked  the  name  of  his  mistress  or 
some  deity. 

Capt,  i.  1,  5. 
Amator,  talos  cum  jacit,  scortum  Invocat. 

Asin.  V.  2,  u4. 

Artj.     Jace,  jiater,  talos,  ut  ix)rro  nos 
JHoiauiiis.     Dull.  Adniudum. 
Te,  riiiluniuni,  iiiihi  atquu  uxori  mortem : 
hoc  Venurcuni  est. 

Ctp-c.  ii.  3,  77. 

Cur.    Provocat  me  in  aleam ;   ut  ego 
ludam,  iMjiio  jsiliium, 
Illo  mmni   auuuliun    opi>osuit :    invocat 
PLuiesium. 
Ph.    Meosne  amores?    Cur.    Tace    imi- 
rumpcr :  jacit  vulttirios  quatuor. 
Talos  arripio  :  invoco  almam  me.-uu  nutri- 
ccm  Uerculem. 


From  these  passages,  however,  we 
cannot  conclude  that  they  called  upon 
the  gods  ;  but  this  is  clearly  proved 
by  n  second  passage  from  the  A*i- 
tiaria,  iv.  1,  36,  where  it  said,  under 
the  conditions  of  a  contract,  which 
Diabolus  makes  with  his  arnica. 
Cum  jaciat,  Te  ne  dicat ;  nomon  nominet. 
Deiim  invocot  aibi,  quam  lubebit,  pro- 
pit  iam  ; 
Dcum  nullum. 

Xevertheless  these  passages  from  co- 
medies originally  Greek,  give  no  sure 
proof  that  it  was  a  Roman  custom  ; 
but  probably  when  Graco  more  bib^rf 
had  got  into  fashion,  this  habit  also 
was  iidopted. 

'  The   proportions    of    the    wine 
and  water  dillered  according  to  the 
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to-night.     Do  you,  Earinos,  measure  out  five  cyathi  for 
each  of  us.* 

The  goblets  were  filled  and  emptied  amidst  jokes  and 
merriment,  which  gradually  grew  louder,  for  Pomponius 
took  care  that  the  cyathi  should  not  have  much  repose. 
*  I  propose,'  said  he  at  length,  when,  from  the  increased 
animation  of  the  conversation,  the  power  of  the  Falernian 
became  evident,  'that  we  try  the  dice  a  little.     Let  us 


frugality  of  Uie  drinkers.  ^  The  Greek 

rule, 

(which  also  occurs  in  Plaut  Stieh.  v. 
4, 25),  was  unintelligible  even  to  the 
later  writers.  Plautus,  as  well  as 
others,  seems  to  have  understood  it 
of  the  number  of  cyathi  which  were 
drunk,  as  the  context  explains : 
Sa.  Vide,  quot  cyathoa  bibimus?  5t.  Tot, 

quot  digit!  mint  tibi  in  manum. 
So.  Cantio  est  Grseca :  ^  wivrt  vlv\  r\  rpta 

wxv,  ^  fLTj  Ttrrapa : 

but  most  of  the  later  authors  refer  it 
to  the  proportions  of  the  mixing,  al- 
though they  differ  in  their  explana- 
tions. Plut.  Sympos.  iii.  9.  Trim 
— rpiiSv  vlaTOQ  Ktpavvvfiivutv  Trpof 
Ivo  oivov,  rpia — '7rpo(Tfnyvvfiivu)V 
ivoiif'  riaaapa  H  «i'c  (va  Tptutv 
vcaro^  kTrtxtofikvwv.  Athen.  i.  p. 
426,  on  the  contrary:  fi  yap  Svo  -Kpiq 
rivTi  wivtiv  ^rjal  iiiv,  fi  'iva  Trpof 
TfiHQ,  which  explanation  is  given 
afterwards  by  Eustath.  on  Odyss.  ix. 
209,  although  he  cites  the  other  pro- 
portions of  mixing  also.  Several  other 
proportions  are  mentioned  in  Uesiod, 
Op.  596  : 

Tpit  ff  v^TO;    irpoxcViv,  t6    tk    rirparov 
ttfify  oiyov. 

So  also  Ion  in  Athenacus,  of  Bacchus, 
or  wine: 

X«9(i  KiptrmiLtyoi  rpial  Nvfi^«u(  rirpaTo^ 

which  is  supposed  to  be  just  the  pro- 


portion denoted  by  Tiooapa  :  but  the 
half-and-half  mixture,  \nov  latfty  fre- 
quently commemorated  by  Athena;- 
us,  may  be  equally  well  under>tood. 
Another  proportion,  irtvrt  roc  ^ro,  is 
thus  explained  by  him :  dvo  o'lvov 
irpoQ  irivTf  vcaroQ ;  but  in  the  Ana- 
creontic cited  by  him,  we  have :  rd 
/ifv  di)'  iyxkaq  v^aroCi  to.  TtkvTi  d* 
oivow,  where  others  read,  rd  ptv  hx^ 
iy\ii'  The  custom  of  drinking  the 
wine  and  water  mixed  in  equal  pro- 
portions, \(jov  c(yy,  and  still  more,  of 
the  wine  unmixed,  was  reprehended. 
Far  less  is  known  of  the  strength 
usual  among  the  Romans.  Tho  pas- 
sage in  Ilor.  Od.  iii.  10,  11,  will  not 
nsolve  the  matter,  tribus  aut  ntnvm 
misccutur  cyathis  pocuhi  commodis^ 
kc.  It  is  only  certain  that  a  hnmo 
frwii  drank  the  wine  diluted,  that 
mtracius  bUme  was  coiisiilfrt-d  not 
praiseworthy,  and  mirum  bihnr^  as 
the  mark  of  a  drunkard.  The  guests 
doubtless  mixed  thiir  wine  according 
to  their  ta^tes  ;  and  \\hilst  one  called 
for  liuracius,  another  drank  almost 
water,  as  in  the  example  given  by 
Martial,  i.  107 : 

luterjw>ni8  aiiuam  mibinde,  Riifo, 
Kt  si  cnrrcrih  a  HiHlak'.  r.it;ini 
Diluti  bibis  tinL-iuni  Fnkiiii, 
This   passage   is  reniarkal)lo   for  the 
expre8^ion  oxjcre,  used  like  ;;/<.»•,  oi* 
invite  J    by    us,  and   for    the    Uoinan 
name  nucia  for  cyatlms. 
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play  for  low  stakes,  merely  for  amusement ;  let  each  of  us 
stake  five  denarii,  and  put  in  another  for  every  ace  or  six 
that  may  be  thrown.  Whoever  throws  the  Venus  first, 
gains  the  whole  sum  staked/  The  proposal  was  acceded 
to,  and  the  play  began.  '  How  shall  it  be,  Bassus  ? '  said 
Pomponius,  *a  hundred  denarii  that  I  make  the  lucky 
throw  before  you®.'  *  Agreed,'  replied  the  other.  *  I  will 
also  bet  the  same  with  you,'  said  Gallus:  *a  hundred 
denarii  on  each  side.'  'And  I  bet  you  the  same  sum,' 
said  Lentulus  to  Gallus ;  *  and  if  either  of  us  shoidd  throw 
the  dog,  he  must  pay  double.' 

The  dice  went  round  the  table,  and  first  Caecilianus, 
and  then  one  of  the  Perusians,  won  the  pool.  The  bets 
remained  still  undecided.  When  Pomponius  had  again 
thrown,  he  cried,  *  Won  !  look  here,  each  dice  exhibits  a 
different  number.'  Gallus  took  the  box  and  threw.  Four 
unlucky  aces  were  the  result.  The  Perusians  laughed 
loudly;  for  which  Gallus  darted  a  fierce  glance  at  them. 
The  money  was  paid.  *  Shall  we  bet  again  ?  '  inquired  Len- 
tulus. *  Of  course,'  replied  Gallus;  *  two  thousand  sesterces, 
and  let  liim  who  throws  sixes  also  lose.'  Lentulus  threw; 
again  the  Venus  a])peared,  and  loud  laughter  arose  from 
the  kef  us  imif>i,  Py  degrees  tlie  game  became  warmer, 
the  bet  liiglier,  and  Gallus  more  desperate.  In  the  mean 
time  Pomponius  had,  unnoticed,  altered  the  proportions  of 
the  mixture.  *  I  am  now  in  favour  of  a  sliort  pause,'  said  he, 
*  tliat  we  may  not  entirely  forget  the  cups.  Bring  larger 
goblets,  Earinos,  tliat  we  may  drink  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  G reeks ^'     Larger  crystal  glasses  were  placed 


»  It   has   been  already  mentioned  j  driiikiii;^   nftcr   the  mnnncr    of    the 

that    hettinu    was    not    uncommon  ;  (indis,    Grtrro    iuore   hihcre^   is    Cir. 

indcid,  this   is  evident   from  the  in-  1    r</r.  i.  2G  :  Jh's<*u)nhifur :  Jit  strmj 

tenliets   issued   a^^-ainst  it;    and   the  I   iiid  >•  os  t(   inntnfio,  Ht   Gnrco   more 

onoinicus    sums    often    lo-^t    on    one  1  hihintur ;    hortntur  hoapyes ;  poticunt 
jrauH',  render  it   prohahh*   tliat  there 
was  hittintf  at  the  same  time. 


^  The  chief  passage  respecting  the 


ni'ijorihns  pnr/'h's.  On  which,  Pius 
Asconiiis,  Ksf  aufrm  Ortrcts  vtoSy  ut 
Onrci  li  ii'utif ,  (TvpLTTu'lv  KvaOiZ,o^i't\fOv^n 
cum  mcntm  cyatJiis  libaitt  saltitanU* 
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before  him.    'Pour  out  for  me  six  cyatlii^^/  cried  he.    'This 


primo  deoif  deinde  amieot  tuos  nomi' 
MinU* ;  nam  totiet  merum  bibunt^ 
guotifs  et  d^M  et  earos  ntoi  nomina' 
iim  rocant.  Cicero  also  says,  Tuse, 
i.  40 :  Gr(eci  enim  in  eonviviis  solent 
ncminare,  eui  poculum  tradituri  strntj 
irbich  agrees  with  Atbenseus  x.,  irXij- 
povvTis  yap  irpoiTTivov  aXkijXoig  fit- 
TO  wpoaayopiviTtvQ,  The  custom 
was,  that  a  person  pledged  the  cup  to 
another,  therehy  challenging  him  to 
empty  it,  at  the  same  time  uttering 
the  name  of  him  to  whom  the  cup  was 
giren.  It  seems  to  have  been  pretty 
general,  but  Sparta  formed  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  A  then.  x. :  arpo^ro- 
euQ  Bk  TUQ  ytvofiivag  iv  roig  avfx- 
rjoeioiQ  AandaifioviotQ  ovk  ijv  iOog 
woiHVf  ovTt  ^tXorijffiac  Bid  rovrwi/ 
7poc  d^Xfi^ovQ  woiciffOai.  CtjXo}  Be 
Tavra  Kpiriag  tv  rotg  tXiytioiCy 

Hax  Toj*  iOot  Iwapr^g  ^Xenj/jia  re  Ktifievov 

iffTtf 
tireiK  Tijr  airriji'  olyo^pov  cvAwca' 
ivifi  mjeoAnptla^ax  vpoirocrcic  oi'OixatrrX  Ac- 

Torro. 

The  following  verses  mark  the  cus- 
tom: 

KoA  rpoiroovtc  op*y«ii'  eiriSc'fta  icai  rrpoKa- 
ktl<rBax 
c^o*t>ficucA>}^T/y,  ^  irpoa-iei*'  cdcAct. 

The  poet  describes  the  usage  as  dan- 
gerous and  immoral,  as  it  naturally 
ltd  to  immoderate  indulj^ence ;  for, 
not  sati«;fied  with  being  forced  to  drink 
frtcly  on  account  of  the  mutual  elial- 
leuires,  they  mixed  very  little  water, 
and  exchanged  the  smaller  for  largtr 
poadcy  as  we  learn  from  Cicero. 
Crtmp.  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8,  35.  Curculio 
aUo  says  (Plant,  ii.  3,  81),  prophio 
magnum  poculum ;  propinnre^  and 
more  rarely  prabibcre^  were  the  Ro- 
man expressions  fur  Trpoiriruv  :  per- 
haps also  invitare,  although  all  the 


passages  where  it  occurs  may  be 
otherwise  explained.  Plant.  £ud.  ii. 
3,32: 

Neptanus  magnis  pocolis  hac  nocte  earn  in- 
vitJiviU 

^°  The  drinking  of  the  names  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  proportions  of 
the  mixture,  nor  did  it  properly  be- 
long to  the  Gra:ai9  mos^  although  it 
may  have  thence  originated.  This 
bibere  tiomen^  literaa,  ad  nwnerutr,, 
has  often  been  erroneously  referred 
to  the  number  of  cups,  of  which  it 
was  thought  as  many  were  drunk  as 
the  name  had  letters.  "NVe  must 
rather  suppose  the  number  of  the 
cynthiy  determined  by  the  letters  of 
the  name,  and  drunk  out  of  one  cup. 
Still  many  questions  may  be  raised 
on  the  pa5!iagcs  of  Martial  from 
which  we  derive  almost  our  only  in- 
formation on  tliis  subject :  the  plain- 
est of  which  is,  i.  72  : 

NsBvia  sex  cyathis,  sept  era  Jnstina  bibatur, 
Qitinque  Lycas,  Lvile  quatuor,  Ida  tribus. 

Oninis  ab  infuso  nunu'retur  aiuica  Falerno, 
Et  quia  nulla  venit,  tu  mihi,  somue,  veiii. 

The  question  arises,  whether,  if  the 
name  wore  changed  in  the  vocative, 
the  number  of  ct/athi  would  depend 
on  the  number  of  letters  it  then  had, 
or  on  the  entire  number  of  the  catim 
vtcfHs.  iMartiul  speaks  in  favour  of 
tlie  latter,  xi.  36  : 

Quinounce^  et  sex  cyatbos  beascmque  biba- 
inu.«, 
CuTiw  ut  fi.it,  Julius  et  Proculus; 

with  wliich  atrrees  ix.  94.  On  the 
contrary,  in  viii.  51,  it  is  said: 

Dot  nuintTum  cyatlii;^  Instantis  litora  Rufi  ; 

Aui'tor  eiiiiu  tauti  nuuieris  illo  niibi. 
Si  ToU'tliu>a  venit,  proinissaque  guuJia  por- 
tal, 

Servabor  domina;,  Rufc,  tricnte  luo. 


») 
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cup  I  drink  to  you,  Gallus.  Hail  to  you" !  ^  Gallus  replied 
to  the  greeting,  and  then  desired  the  cyathus  to  be  emptied 
seven  times  into  his  goblet.  '  Let  us  not  forget  the  absent,' 
said  he.  '  Lycoris,  this  goblet  I  dedicate  to  you.'  *  T^'^ell 
done,'  said  Bassus,  as  his  cup  was  being  filled.  *  Ifow  my 
turn  has  come.  Eight  letters  form  the  name  of  my  love. 
Cytheris ! '  said  he,  as  he  drained  the  glass.  Thus  the  toast 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  finally  came  to  the  turn 
of  the  Perusians.  *  I  have  no  love,'  said  the  one  on  the 
middle  seat,  *  but  I  will  give  you  a  better  name,  to  which 
let  each  one  empty  his  glass ;  Cicsar  Octavianus  !  hail  to 
him".'  *  Hail  to  him/  responded  the  other  Perusian.  *  Six 
cyathi  to  each,  or  ten  ?  What,  Gallus  and  Calpumius ! 
does  not  the  name  sound  pleasant  to  you,  that  you  refuse 
the  goblet  ? '  *  I  have  no  reason  for  drinking  to  his  wel- 
fare/ rejoined  Gallus,  scarcely  suppressing  his  emotion. 
*  Reason  or  no,'  said  the  Perusian,  *  it  is  to  the  father  of 
our  fathciiaiid  ! '  *  Father  of  our  fatherland  ! '  screamed 
Calpurnius,  violently  enraged.  '  Say  rather  to  the  tyrant, 
the  bad  citizen,  the  suppressor  of  liberty ! '     'Be  not  so 


Si   du1)ia  est,  septunce  trahar;   si  fallit 

ainjiiitem, 
Ut  ju|,nileui  curas,  noraeii  utnimque 

bi])ain. 
There  the  vocutivc  form  fixes  tlie 
measure,  as  the  tritns  contained  four 
cf/af/ii,  and  the  word  Sf'pftui.r  will 
not  allow  of  the  word  bein;^  taken 
in  .1  more  general  sense.  Perhaps  it 
made  a  diiri-rence  whether  the  person 
whose  health  was  drunk  were  absent 
or  present.  The  passa;^^e  in  I'laiit. 
iStich.  V.  4,  26  : 

Tibi  iiropinndecumafoiitc,  tibi  tuteindc, 
ai  sjipis ; 

where  tliey  refer  the  unintelliLjible 
dtcniita  to  the  name  of  8te[)hanium, 
who  was  present,  can  fliyiug:  asiile  all 
question  about  the  reading)  scarcely 
allude  to  this;  for  8agaiinus  evi- 
dently  pledj^es  Stiehus. 


^^  The  words  with  which  they 
drank  to  a  person's  health  were  bene 
tcy  or  bene  tibi.  They  drained  the 
goblet  to  the  health  either  of  one  or 
of  the  whole  company.  Tlaut.  Stich, 
V.  4,  27  : 

Ik'ue  vos,  b^Mie  nos.  l>cno  to,  Ixjuo   me, 
t)fn<j  nostrum  ctiaiu  Stcpliamuin. 

So  also  Persius,  v.    1,  20,  and  else- 
where. 

'-  The  abject  senate  had  cxprcs-^ly 
enjoined  that  both  at  public  and  pri- 
vate baiu|uets  a  libation  should  ho 
made  to  Auirustus.  Dio.  Cjiss.  li.  19  ; 
Ovid,  Fuif.  ii.  637  : 

Et,  bone  noM,  patriat,  bone  te,  jiater  op- 

timc,  C:t\Har, 
Dkitc  8uiruso,  siut  rata  verba,  tncro. 
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Tiolent/  said  the  stranger,  with  a  malicious  smile ;  '  if  you 
will  not  drink  it,  why  leave  it  undone.  But  yet  I  wager, 
Gallus,  that  you  have  often  enough  drunk  to  our  lord 
before  his  house  was  closed  upon  you.  It  certainly  is  not 
pleasant  when  a  man  thinks  he  has  made  the  lucky  throw 
to  find  the  dog  suddenly  before  him.'  *  Scoundrel ! '  cried 
Gallus,  springing  up,  *  know  that  it  is  a  matter  of  entire 
indifference  to  me  whether  the  miserable,  cowardly  tyrant 
close  his  doors  on  me  or  no.'  '  !Xo  doubt  he  might  have 
used  stronger  measures,'  quietly  continued  the  stranger ; 
*  and  if  the  lamentations  of  the  Egyptians  had  made  them- 
selves heard,  you  woidd  now  be  cooling  yourself  by  a  resi- 
dence in  MoDsia.'  *  Let  him  dare  to  send  me  there,'  called 
out  Gallus,  no  longer  master  of  himself.  *  Dare  ! '  said  the 
Perusian,  with  a  smile, '  he  dare,  who  could  annihilate  you 
with  a  single  word ! '  '  Or  I  hira,'  exclaimed  Gallus,  now 
enraged  beyond  all  bounds ;  *  Julius  even  met  with  his 
dagger.'  *Ah!  unheard-of  treason!'  cried  the  second 
stranger,  starting  up ;  *  I  call  the  assembled  company  to 
witness  that  I  have  taken  no  part  in  the  highly  treasonable 
speeches  that  have  been  uttered  here.  Myjsundals,  slave  ; 
to  remain  here  any  longer  would  be  a  crime.' 

The  guests  had  all  risen,  although  a  part  of  them 
reeled.  Some  endeavoured  to  bring  Gallus,  who  now  did 
not  seem  to  think  so  lightly  of  the  words  which  had 
hastily  escaped  him,  to  moderation.  Pomponius  addressed 
the  Perusians,  but  as  they  insisted  on  quitting  the  house, 
he  promised  Gallus  that  he  would  endeavour  to  pacify 
them  on  the  way  home. 

The  other  guests  also  bethought  them  of  departing; 
one  full  of  vexation  at  the  unpleasant  breaking  up  of  the 
feast,  another  blaming  Pomponius  for  introducing  such 
unpolished  fellows ;  Gallus  not  without  some  anxiety, 
which  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  silence  by  bold  resolu- 
tions for  the  future. 
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THE  day  commenced  very  diflferently,  on  the  present 
occasion,  in  the  house  of  Gallus,  from  what  it  had  done 
on  the  morning  of  his  journey.  His  disgrace,  by  some  fore- 
seen, but  to  most  both  unexpected  and  looked  upon  as  the 
harbinger  of  still  more  severe  misfortunes,  formed  the  prin- 
cipal topic  of  the  day,  and  was  discussed  in  the  forum  and 
the  tabernae  with  a  thousand  different  comments.  The 
intelligence  of  his  return  to  Rome  soon  became  diffused 
throughout  the  city^ ;  and  the  loud  tidings  of  his  presence 


*  Although  the  ancients  had  no 
newspapers  to  disseminate  quickly 
the  news  of  the  day,  the  want  was 
in  some  degree  remedied  by  their 
public  style  of  living.  Mucb  more  of 
their  time  was  passed  from,  than  at, 
home.  They  visited  the  forioHj  the 
piazzas,  and  other  places  of  resort; 
they  met  each  other  at  the  baths,  the 
tabcrna  of  the  tojisores,  the  viedici, 
and  Hbrariif  and  thus  the  occurrences 
of  the  day  were  easily  passed  from 
one  to  another.  It  was  therefore  quite 
possible  that  the  news  of  the  return 
of  Gallus  should  have  spread  over  the 
whole  city  by  the  following  day. 

[Another  compensation  for  our  mo- 
dem newspapers  wore  copies  of  the 
acta  diurna  publica,  or  urbana^  which 
were  despatched  to  all  parts  of  the 
Roman  empire.  These  acta  or  chro- 
nicles of  Roman  diary  did  not  con- 
tain merely  important  events,  as  in 
earlier  times  did  the  anuales  tnaximiy 
as  for  example,  new  laws,  appoint- 
ments, decrees  of  the  senate,  edicts  of 
the  magistrates,  &c.;  but  also  many 
other  notices  of  minor  importance  in 
the  circle  of  the  day's  news,  as  an- 


nouncements of  festivals,  sacrifices, 
tires,  processions,  and  also  births, 
marriages,  divorces,  and  deaths.  They 
commenced  during  Caesar's  first  con- 
sulate, or  at  any  rate  not  much  earlier. 
Suet.  Cas.  20.  Their  compilation 
was  the  business  of  actuarii  appointed 
for  the  purpose  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  director  of  the  iabulfB 
puhUca  and  the  (erarium.  After  the 
writing  down  was  finished,  the  tables 
of  chronicles  were  openly  exposed,  so 
that  any  one  could  read  and  copy 
them.  Thus  many  scribes  made  a 
business  in  writing  out  the  acta  for 
certain  pei-sons  for  pay,  and  even  a 
greater  number  in  making  extracts 
from  them,  and  sending  their  copies 
to  their  subscribers,  even  in  the  most 
distant  provinces.  So  these  public 
chronicles  compensated  in  a  certain 
degree  for  the  modern  newspapers,  as 
appears  from  many  passages.  Tac. 
Ann.  xvi.  22,  Diurna  PopuH  Romani 
per  provincias,  per  exercitm  curat  ins 
hguntur,  ut  noscatur,  quid  Thra«a 
mn  fecerit.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  xii.  22, 
23,  28,  etc.  Petronius,  63,  gives  a 
curious  copy  of  the  acta.] 
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should  have  collected  the  troop  of  clients  who,  at  other 
times,  were  accustomed  to  flock  in  such  great  numbers  to 
his  house.  On  this  day,  however,  the  vestibulum  remained 
empty;  the  obsequious  crowd  no  longer  thronged  it.  The 
selfish,  who  had  promised  themselves  some  advantage  from 
the  influence  of  their  patron,  became  indifferent  about  a 
house  which  coidd  no  longer  be  considered,  as  it  had  lately 
been,  the  entrance-haU  of  the  palace.  The  timid  were  de- 
terred by  fear  of  the  cloud  which  hung  threatening  over 
Grallus,  lest  they  themselves  should  be  overtaken  by  the 
destroying  flash*.  The  swarm  of  parasites,  prudently 
weighing  their  own  interest,  avoided  a  table  of  doubtful 
duration,  in  order  that  they  might  not  forfeit  their  seats 
at  ten  others,  where  imdisturbed  enjoyment  for  the  future 
appeared  more  secure.  And  even  those  few  in  whom  feel- 
ings of  duty  or  shame  had  overcome  other  considerations, 
seemed  to  be  not  at  all  dissatisfied  when  the  ostiurim 
announced  to  them  that  his  master  would  receive  no  visitors 
that  day.  In  the  house  itself  all  was  quiet.  The  majority 
of  the  slaves  had  not  yet  returned  from  the  villa,  and  those 
who  were  present  seemed  to  share  the  grief  of  the  deeply- 
afiected  dkpemator. 

Uneasiness  and  anxiety  had  long  since  banished  sleep 
firom  the  couch  of  Gallus.  lie  could  not  conceal  from  him- 
self to  what  a  precipice  a  misuse  of  his  incautious  expres- 
sions woidd  drive  him,  and  that  he  could  expect  no  for- 
bearance or  secresy  from  the  suspicious-looking  strangers. 


*  Although  it  has  been  said  that 
tha  fact  of  Augustus  having  repudi- 
ated a  man's  friendship,  was  not  ne- 
cessarily followed  by  the  desertion  of 
his  friends,  yet  this  was  not  exactly 
the  position  of  Gallus,  to  whom  the 
interdict  was  a  sort  of  favour,  in  place 
of  a  more  rigorous  punishment,  and 
hence  might  probably  cause  the  alien- 
ation of  friends.  Grid  bitterly  com- 
plaint of  those  who,  in  a  similar  case, 


abjured   their  friend    through    fear. 
See  Trist.  i.  8  and  9,  17. 

Dum    stetinma,    turba)    quantum    satis 
essut,  habulxit 
Nota  quidem,  scd  non  ambitiosa  do- 
mua : 
At  simul   est  Impulsa,   ornucs  timuere 
ruiiiiim 
Cautacjiio  communi  tenra  dederc  fviprre. 
Swva  nee  a«lmiror  metuunt  si  fuluiiua, 
qudnun 
Ignibus  aflluri  proxima  qiiaxjuo  vidcnt. 
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Animated  by  the  dreams  of  freedom  with  which  Calpumius 
had  entertained  him ;  half  enlisted  in  the  plans  which  the 
enthusiast,  sincerely  moved  at  the  misfortune  of  his  friend, 
had  proposed  to  him ;  highly  excited  by  the  strength  of 
the  wine  and  the  heat  of  play ;  and  stung  to  fury  by  the 
insolence  of  the  strange  guests;  he  had  suffered  himself  to 
be  drawn  into  an  indiscreet  avowal  which  he  was  far  from 
seriously  meaning.  On  calmer  reflection  he  perceived  the 
folly  of  all  those  bold  projects  which,  in  the  first  moment 
of  excitement,  seemed  to  present  the  possibility  of  averting 
his  own  fate  by  the  overthrow  of  the  tyrant ;  and  he  now 
found  himself  without  the  hope  of  escape,  in  the  power  of 
two  men,  whose  whole  behaviour  was  calculated  to  inspire 
anything  but  confidence.  His  only  consolation  was  that  they 
had  been  introduced  by  Pomponius,  through  whose  exer- 
tions he  hoped  possibly  to  obtain  their  silence  ;  for  Gallus 
still  firmly  believed  in  the  sincerity  of  his  friendship,  and 
paid  no  attention  even  to  a  discovery  which  his  slaves  pro- 
fessed to  have  made  on  the  way  homeward.  It  was  as 
follows  : — nis  road,  in  returning  from  the  mansion  of  Len- 
tulus,  passed  not  far  from  that  of  Largus ;  and  the  slaves 
who  preceded  him  with  the  lantern  had  seen  three  men, 
resembling  very  much  Pomponius  and  the  two  Perusians, 
approach  the  house.  One  of  them  struck  the  door  with 
the  metal  knocker,  and  they  were  all  immediately  admitted 
by  the  ostiarius.  Gallus  certainly  thought  so  late  a  visit 
strange  ;  but,  as  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  Largus  to 
break  far  into  the  night  with  wine  and  play,  he  persuaded 
himself  that  it  must  be  some  acquaintances  who  had  called 
upon  him  on  their  return  from  an  earlier  party. 

At  last  the  drowsy  god  had  steeped  him  in  a  beneficial 
oblivion  of  these  cares,  and  although  the  sun  was  by  this 
time  high  in  the  heavens,  yet  Chresimus  was  carefully 
watching  lest  any  noise  in  the  vicinity  of  his  bed-chamber 
shoidd  abridge  the  moments  of  his  master's  repose.  The 
old  man  wandered  about  the  house  uneasily,  and  appeared 
to  be  impatiently  waiting  for  something.     In  the  atrium  he 
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was  met  by  Leonidas,  approaching  from  the  door.  *  "Well, 
no  messenger  yet  ? '  he  hastily  inquired  of  him.  *  None/ 
replied  the  vicarius,  '  And  no  intelligence  in  the  house  ?  * 
Chresimus  again  asked.  '  None  since  his  departure/  was 
the  answer.  He  shook  his  head,  and  proceeded  to  the 
atrium,  where  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door  was  heard. 
The  ostiarius  opened  it.  It  was  an  express  with  a  letter 
from  Lycoris.  *  At  last,'  cried  Chresimus,  as  he  took  the 
letter  from  the  tabe/larius.  *  My  lady,'  said  the  messenger, 
'  enjoined  me  to  make  all  possible  haste,  and  bade  me  give 
the  letter  only  to  yourself  or  your  lord.  Present  it  to 
him  directly.'  'Your  admonition  is  not  wanted,'  replied 
Chresimus ;    *  I  have  been  long  expecting  your  arrival.' 

The  faithful  servant  had  indeed  anxiously  expected  the 
letter.  Although  Gallus  had  strictly  forbidden  him  from 
letting  the  cause  of  his  departure  from  the  villa  become 
known,  yet  Chresimus  believed  that  he  should  be  rendering 
him  an  important  service  by  acquainting  Lycoris  with  the 
unfortunate  occurrence.  She  had  at  Baioe  only  half  broken 
to  him  the  secret,  which  confirmed,  but  too  well,  his  opinion 
of  Pomponius.  He  had  therefore  urged  her  not  to  lose  a 
moment  in  making  Gallus  acquainted,  at  whatever  sacri- 
fice to  herself,  with  the  danger  that  was  threatening  him, 
and  immediately  return  herself,  in  order  to  render  lasting 
the  first  impression  caused  by  her  avowal.  He  now  hast- 
ened towards  the  apartment  in  which  his  master  was  still 
sleeping,  cautiously  fitted  the  three- toothed  key  into  the 
opening  of  the  door,  and  drew  back  the  bolts  by  wliich  it 
was  fastened.  Gallus,  awakened  by  the  noise,  sprang  up 
from  his  couch.  '  What  do  you  bring  ?  '  cried  he  to  the 
domestic,  who  had  pushed  aside  the  tapestry,  and  entered. 
*  A  letter  from  Lycoris,'  said  the  old  man,  *  just  brought  by 
a  courier.  He  urged  me  to  deliver  it  immediately,  and  so 
I  was  forced  to  disturb  you.'  Gallus  hastily  seized  the 
tablets.  They  were  not  of  the  usual  small  and  neat  shape 
which  afforded  room  for  a  few  tender  words  only,  but  by 
their  size  evidently  enclosed  a  large  letter.     *  Doubtless,' 
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said  he,  as  he  cut  the  threads  with  a  knife  which  Chresimus 
had  presented  to  him,  *  doubtless  the  poor  girl  has  been 
terrified  by  some  unfavourable  reports/  He  read  the  con- 
tents, and  turned  pale.  With  the  anxiety  of  a  fond  heart, 
she  accused  herself  as  the  cause  of  what  had  befallen  her 
lover,  and  disclosed  to  him  the  secret  which  must  enlighten 
him  on  the  danger  that  threatened  him  from  Pomponius. 
"Without  sparing  herself,  she  alluded  to  her  former  con- 
nexion with  the  traitor,  narrated  the  occurrences  of  that 
evening,  his  attempt  to  deceive  her,  and  his  villanous 
threats.  She  conjured  Gallus  to  take,  with  prudence  and 
resolution,  such  steps  as  were  calculated  to  render  harmless 
the  intrigues  of  his  most  dangerous  enemy.  She  would 
herself  arrive,  she  added,  soon  after  he  received  the  letter, 
in  order  to  beg  pardon  with  her  own  mouth  for  what  had 
taken  place. 

There  stood  the  undeceived  Gallus  in  deep  emotion. 

*  Read,'  said  he,  handing  the  letter  to  the  faithful  freedman, 
who  shared  all  his  secrets.  Cliresimus  took  it,  and  read 
just  what  he  had  expected.     'I  was  not  deceived,'  said  he, 

*  and  thank  Lycoris  for  clearly  disclosing  to  you,  although 
late,  the  net  they  would  draw  around  you.  Now  hasten 
to  Ccosar  with  such  proofs  of  treachery  in  your  hand,  and 
expose  to  him  the  plot  which  they  have  formed  against 
you.  Haply  the  Gods  may  grant  that  the  storm  which, 
threatens  to  wreck  the  ship  of  your  prosperity  may  yet 
subside.' 

*I  fear  it  is  too  late,'  replied  his  master,  *but  I  will 
speak  with  Pomponius.  He  must  know  that  I  see  through 
him  ;  perchance  he  will  not  then  venture  to  divulge  what, 
once  published,  must  be  succeeded  by  inevitable  ruin. 
Despatch  some  slaves  immediately  to  his  house,  to  the 
forum,  and  to  the  tabernje,  where  he  is  generally  to  be 
met  with  at  this  hour.  He  must  have  no  idea  that  I  have 
heard  from  Lycoris.  They  need  only  say  that  I  particu- 
larly beg  he  will  call  upon  me  as  soon  as  possible.' 

Chresimus  hastened  to  fulfil  the  command  of  his  lord. 
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The  slaves  went  and  returned  without  having  found  Pom- 
ponius.  The  porter  at  his  lodgings  had  answered  that 
his  master  had  set  out  early  in  the  morning  on  a  journey; 
but  one  of  the  slaves  fancied  that  he  had  caught  a  glimpse 
of  him  in  the  carinae,  although  he  withdrew  so  speedily 
that  he  had  not  time  to  overtake  him.  At  last,  Leonidas 
returned  from  the  forum ;  he  had  been  equally  unsuc- 
cessful in  his  search,  but  brought  other  important  intelli- 
gence, communicated  to  him  by  a  friend  of  his  master. 
*  An  obscure  report,'  said  this  man,  *  is  going  about  the 
forum',  that  Largus  had,  in  the  assembled  senate,  accused 
Callus  of  high  treason,  and  of  plotting  the  murder  of  the 
emperor ;  that  two  strangers  had  been  brought  into  the 
curia  as  witnesses,  and  that  Augustus  had  committed  to 
the  senate  the  pimishment  of  the  outrage.' 

The  intelligence  was  but  too  well  founded.  In  order 
to  anticipate  any  steps  that  Gallus  might  take  for  his 
security,  Pomponius  had  announced  to  Largus  on  the  very 
night  of  the  supper  with  Lentulus,  that  his  artifice  had 
met  with  complete  success.  At  daybreak*  Largus  repaired 
to  the  imperial  palace,  and  portrayed  in  glaring  colours 
the  treasonable  designs  which  Gallus,  when  in  his  cups, 
had  divulged.  Undecided  as  to  how  he  should  act,  yet 
solicitous  for  his  own  safety,  Augustus  had  referred  the 


'  The  acts  of  the  senate,  until 
pahliclf  proclaimed,  remained  dv6f>- 
piira^  not  to  he  divulged  by  the 
members ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  some  part  of  the  debates  was 
often  suffered  to  transpire  previously. 

*  The  remark  of  Suet.  78,  about 
Augustus,  will  admit  of  exception  in 
a  particular  case:  Matutina  vigilia 
•ffendebatuTy  ac  *i  vel  ojiciiy  vel  sacri 
tmuaa  maturius  evigilatidum  essetj  ne 
id  contra  eommodum  faceret,  in  prox- 
imo cujuseunque  domestieorum  cano' 


cuh  manebat.  The  meaning  of  ma- 
tiUina  vigilia  is  explained  by  the  pre- 
ceding words :  Si  interruptiim  som- 
num  recupernrey  ut  evenitj  uon  posset, 
lectoribus  aut  fabulatoribiui  arcessitis, 
resumebat  prodnccbatque  ultra  pri- 
mam  stepc  Incem.  Other  emperors 
gave  admission  to  distinguished  per- 
sons long  before  daybreak.  So  says 
Pliny,  Epist.  iii.  5,  of  bis  uncle, 
Ante  lucem  ibat  ad  Vcspnsianum  Im- 
peratorem ;  nam  ilk  quoqiie  noctibas 
utebatur. 
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matter  to  the  decision  of  the  senate*,  most  of  the  members 
of  which  were  far  from  displeased  at  the  charge.  It  is 
true  that  many  voices  were  raised,  demanding  that  the 
accused  should  not  at  least  be  condemned  miheard ;  but 
they  availed  nothing  against  the  louder  clamour  of  those 
who  declared  that  tliere  were  already  previous  charges 
sufficient  to  justify  extreme  severity ;  and  that  they  them- 
selves should  be  guilty  of  high  treason  did  they,  by  delay 
or  forbearance,  expose  the  life  of  Caesar  and  the  welfare 
of  the  republic  to  danger.  The  result  of  the  debate  was 
a  decree,  by  which  Gallus  was  banished  to  an  inhospitable 
country  on  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  and  his  property  con- 
fiscated to  the  emperor*'.  He  was  also  ordered  to  leave 
Rome  on  the  following  morning,  and  Italy  within  ten  days. 
At  the  seventh  hour  Calpurnius  rushed  into  the  house 
of  Gallus  bringing  confirmation  of  the  dread  decree,  and 
was  soon  followed  by  others  from  all  quarters.  Gallus 
received  the  news,  which  cleared  up  the  last  doubts  con- 
cerning his  fate,  with  visible  grief  but  manly  composure. 
He  thanked  his  friend  for  his  sympathy,  warning  him  at 
the  same  time  to  be  more  cautious  on  his  owti  account  for 
the  future.  Ho  then  requested  him  to  withdraw,  ordered 
Ohresinms  to  bring  his  double  tablets,  and  delivered  to 
him  money  and  jewels  to  be  saved  for  Lycoris  and  himself. 
Having  pressed  the  hand  of  the  veteran,  who  wept  aloud, 
he  demanded  to  be  left  alone.  The  domestic  loitered  for 
a  while,  and  then  retired  full  of  the  worst  forebodings. 


5  Suet.  Aur^.  GO,  says  only:  Gallo 
qnoque  et  accusaturiuDi  dtimnciotioui- 
bits  ct  srinitf/s  eot/s/f/fis  ad  iidtm  com- 
pnho.  Dio.  Cass.  liii.  23,  is  more  ex- 
plicit :  Kat  i)  yfpovaia  unana  iiXiovai 
TE  avTov  ti/  role  iiKciaTiipioiQ,  nai 
^ji'yfij/  TtJQ  ouffiac;  (jTinrjOh'Ta,  Kai 
ravrrju  re  Tqi  Avyovar^iJ  cuOiii>aty 
Kai  iavToi'C  (3uv0uri^imu  ixl/iifpirraTo. 
It  is  nowhere  said  that  Aii'^iistus  wjis 
the  direct  cause  of  his  death,  or  that 


he  acceded  to  it ;  from  his  complaints 
after  it  took  place,  we  may  rather 
conclude  the  contrary. 

^  Dio.  Cass,  supra:  Kai  6  fiiv 
TTiptaXyi^ffag  int  tovtoiq  lavrbv  irpo- 
Karexpn<Taro.  Aram.  Marc.  xvii.  4  : 
sfricfo  incubuit  ferro.  Ovid,  Amor. 
iii.  6,  6.1 : 
Sanguinis  alque  anim»  protUge,  Galle,  tu«. 
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Grallus  fastened  the  door,  and  for  greater  security 
placed  the  wooden  bar  across  it.  He  then  wrote  a  few 
words  to  Augustus,  begging  him  to  give  their  freedom  to 
the  fSEuthful  servants  who  had  been  in  most  direct  attend- 
ance upon  him.  Words  of  farewell  to  Lycoris  filled  the 
other  tablets.  After  this,  he  reached  from  the  wall  the 
sword,  to  the  victories  achieved  by  which  he  owed  liis 
fatal  greatness^  struck  it  deep  into  his  breast,  and  as  he 
fell  upon  the  couch,  dyed  yet  more  strongly  the  purple 
coverlet  with  the  streams  of  his  blood. 

The  lictor,  sent  to  announce  to  him  the  sentence  of 
banishment,  arrived  too  late.  Chresimus  had  already, 
with  faithful  hand,  closed  the  eyes  of  his  beloved  master, 
and  round  the  couch  stood  a  troop  of  weeping  slaves,  un- 
certain of  their  future  lot,  and  testifying  by  the  loudness 
of  their  grief,  that  a  man  of  worth  was  dead. 
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rpHE  intelligence  of  the  melanclioly  end  of  Gallus  soon 
-*-  reached  Augustus,  and  made  the  stronger  impression 
on  him,  from  several  influential  voices  having  been  already 
raised  in  disapproval  of  the  senate's  premature  and  severe 
decree,  and  expressing  doubts  as  to  the  sincerity  of  his 
accusers.  Now  that  Gallus  himself  had  decided  matters 
in  such  a  way  as  allowed  of  no  recall  or  mitigation  of  his 
sentence,  and  that  the  emperor  had  no  longer  any  anxiety 
for  his  own  safety,  the  consciousness  of  great  injustice 
having  been  committed,  took  its  place.  A  true  version  of 
what  had  passed  at  the  house  of  Lentulus  soon  got  abroad, 
and  it  became  by  degrees  established  that  Gallus  was  much 
less  guilty  than  had  been  supposed,  and  that  he  had  fallen 
a  victim  to  an  intrigue,  which  the  hostilely-disposed  senate 
had  embraced  as  a  welcome  opportunity  for  his  destruction*. 
Augustus  then  loudly  lamented  the  fate,  which  robbed  him 
alone,  among  all  men,  of  the  liberty  of  being  angry  with 
his  friends,  according  to  his  own  measure  and  will".     lie 


»  The  l)asi'  coiidurt  of  the  scnato 
in  the  condemnation  of  Gallus,  is 
well  dtserihed  l)y  l)io.  Cass.  liii.  'J4. 
To  cif  Th)v  troWitJV  Kti^ctjXov  Kai  tK 
Tovron    ttt}\i-y\Oij,    vn    tKtlrov    rf, 

r»J'     Tt'iOQ    tKoXuKfVOV,     o'vTtO    TOTE    ^If- 

(hjKaVj  w(TTf  Kai  airoxejoai  t/Tro- 
Oai'tJr  drayKuaai,  Kai  TTQog  rut'  A('tp- 
yuv  OTTtKXni'rti',  t7rfir//7r<()  arl(n> 
ilpxiTV  f-iiWin'Tft;  7T0V  Kai  Kara  rou- 
Tov  T(i  avrd,  «i'  yi  re  toiuvtov  ol 
(jvfifjy,  ypii(pi(la6ai. 

2  See  Sutt.  Jwj.  GC.  Sh!  Gallu 
quoqnc  it  avciisadtruia  dcintnciatio- 
tiilnus  tt  HDiutus  coiisu'tis  ail  ntctin 
compuUoy    laudavit    tjnidcm   pitta'uvi 


tautopere  pro  se  indiffnaulium  :  r<e- 
ttrum  et  illacrimavit  et  rictm  mam 
couqucstHS  est^  quod  iibi  soli  tion 
liorct  amicis,  guantwn  rtllit^  irasti. 
AVliethcr  the  complaint  of  Angustus 
was  sincere,  whether  his  grief  "was 
real  or  pretended,  whether  he  consi- 
dered the  fite  of  Gallus  too  hard,  or 
whetlier,  after  all  anxiety  on  his  own 
account  was  at  an  end,  he  played  the 
part  of  a  magnanimous  man,  cannot 
be  decided  from  the  accounts  given 
us.  We  mu^t  look  for  the  truth  in 
Dio.  Cassius,  according  to  whom  Lar- 
gus  continued  to  rise  inibc  emperor's 
favour,  and  so  come  to  a  dot  ision  as 
to  the  real  feelings  of  August'is. 
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firmly  denounced  the  decree  which  made  him  master  over 
the  property  of  Gallns,  and  ordained  that  whatever  dispo- 
sition of  it  might  have  been  previously  made,  should  have 
full  effect.  The  senate,  with  the  same  alacrity  that  they 
had  entertained  the  accusation,  now  proceeded  to  declare 
that  all  guilt  had  been  effaced  by  his  death,  and  that 
nothing  should  stand  in  the  way  of  an  honourable  funeral^. 

In  the  other  parts  of  Rome  the  most  violent  indig- 
nation was  excited  by  the  news  of  the  death  of  Gallus  and 
of  the  treachery  employed  against  him.  Pomponius  was 
nowhere  to  be  found,  but  Largus  was  made  to  feel,  in  its 
full  measure,  the  contempt  due  to  his  villany*.  On  his 
appearance  next  morning  in  the  forum,  a  man  with  whom 
he  was  unacquainted  stepped  forward,  and  asked  whether 
he  knew  him.  On  Largus  replying  in  the  negative,  he 
called  his  companion  as  a  witness,  and  made  him  sign 
his  name  to  a  tablet  containing  this  avowal,  in  order  to 
be  secure  against  any  charge  which  Largus  might  bring 
against  him.  Another,  as  Largus  approached,  held  his  hand 
before  his  mouth  and  nose,  and  advised  the  bystanders  to 
do  the  same,  since  it  was  scarcely  safe  even  to  breathe  in 
the  vicinity  of  such  a  person.  Sincere  compassion  for  the 
unhappy  fate  of  Gallus  was  everywhere  evinced,  and  more 
especially  among  those  classes  which  had  not  found  in  his 
advancement  any  cause  of  envy. 

Profound  quiet  and  sincere  lamentation  reigned  in  the 


'  We  ne«d  not  stop  to  inquire  how  |  trag  xor^   tii-ry    rt'iv  re  fjh-a  Kal  ro 
far  truth  has  been  set  aside  for  lliis      rrro^m  to  lavrov  ry  \upi   tTt^ryflr  • 


opportunity  of  dcscribin?  a  funeral. 
But  if,  according  to  Suetonius,  a 
det-bration  was  made  by  An  crust  us 
concerning  the  treichery  eui]  loytd 
aninst  Gallus,  then  such  a  repura- 
tion  would  be  not  at  all  unlikely. 

*  These  facts  are  related  by  Dio. 
CiSS.  liii.  24.  'O  fiivroi  UroKavXing 
ctrm  TpitQ  al/rbv  lax^^t  ^^^'  airavTij- 


H'CtiiCi'r/if I'og  Toir  rrrjoi-mi',  oTifiijC 
ai'aTTiirrrai  rirt  Trani'.jrof  (tvror  an- 
<pa\nfi  fhj.  <i\Xoc  Ci  Tig  TTpofri^jXBf 
Ti  ai'Tifi,  «rrt(Tfo  (tyjiuf  Cjy,  fitrn 
fiapTvnujy  Kai  i7n]oiTo.  ti  yrwniCoi 
iavTov  '  tTTuCi)  tf'  tKrjoi'tjfTaTo,  tg 
yf»a/(/iartioi'  rt'iv  Jj))'//t(J'  ai'-rop  fTf- 
yoai/zfi'.  CJnTTfp  Kai  iluv  rtfi  kuki^ 
Kai,  ui'  ovK  7^111  TTooTioui'^  avKo(p(ir- 
Tti^at. 
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house  of  misfortune.  Before  the  doors  the  mournful 
cypress  had  some  time  before  been  placed, — a  sign  to  all 
who  approached,  that  one  of  the  occupants  of  the  house 
had  passed  into  the  region  of  shadows.  Within  doors,  the 
men  were  engaged  in  anointing  the  body,  and  in  endea- 
vouring to  efface  the  marks  of  the  last  struggle.  They 
afterwards,  with  the  help  of  Eros,  placed  on  it  the  purple- 
edged  toga^  and  adorned  the  brows  with  one  of  those  gar- 
lands which  the  valiant  warrior  had  gained  in  battle. 
This  finished,  they  laid  the  corpse  softly  on  its  last  bed, 
the  purple  coverlet  of  which  left  the  ivory  feet  alone 
visible,  and  then  set  it  down  in  the  afrium,  with  the  feet 
towards  the  door.  Close  by  the  body,  Arabian  incense* 
was  burnt  in  a  silver  censer,  and  a  slave  performed 
his  last  offices  to  the  departed,  by  driving  away  the 
flics  from  the  hands  and  feet  with  a  fan  of  peacock's 
feat  hers  ^ 

The  corpse  lay  in  state  for  several  days,  and  during 
that  time  the  remaining  preparations  were  made  for  the 
funeral,  which  Chrcsimus  had  commissioned  the  libit i- 
nariiis  to  celebrate  with  all  the  pomp  suitable  to  the  rank 
of  the  deceased.  Authorized  to  do  so  by  the  emperor, 
the  old  man  found  some  alleviation  of  his  grief  in  the  most 
careful  fulfilment  of  this  his  last  duty,  and  willingly  sacri- 
ficed a  portion  of  the  half  of  the  property  which  fell  to  his 
share,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  which  could  increase 
the  splendour  of  the  solemnity. 

About  the  fourth  hour  of  the  eighth  day  a  herald 
proceeded   through   the  streets,   and  with   a   loud  voice 


*  Arabia  is  as  is  known,  the  fa- 
therland of  frankincense,  and  8:iba 
was,  accordini^  to  Tliny,  xii.  14,  30, 
the  rtyio  turiftva  :  hence  Virgil, 
(Jeorg.  ii.  116,  says  : 

Soils  est  turca  virgn  Siiba-is. 

^  The  use  of  fans,  made  of  pea- 
cock's and  other    leathers,   is    well 


known.  The  custom  here  mentioned 
does  not  apply  merely  to  the  apotheo- 
sis of  the  emperors ;  in  a  decree  of 
Justinian,  Cod.  vii.  6,  5,  it  is  said, 
S(d  et  qui  dumini  funus  pikati  ante- 
cedniit  rd  in  ipso  lectulo  st antes  ea- 
darcr  roitHarc  ridentHr^  si  hoc  ex 
rolKutnte  fiat  vel  testatoris  Tel  /«*•- 
rvdisyfant  illico  civts  Momani. 
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inTited  the  populace  to  tlie  funeral^  and  the  games  attend- 
ant upon  it.  *  A  Quirite/  cried  he,  *  is  dead.  Now  is  the 
time,  for  any^who  have  leisure,  to  join  the  funeral  pro- 
cession of  Cornelius  Gallus;  the  corpse  is  being  carried 
from  the  house.'  The  summons  was  not  without  eflFect. 
A  crowd  of  sight-seers  and  inquisitive  people  flocked 
towards  the  house  and  the  forum  to  witness  the  spectacle, 
but  many  persons  were  to  be  seen  clad  in  dark-coloured 
togas,  a  token  that  they  wished  to  be  not  idle  spectators, 
but  assistants  at  the  ceremony. 

Meanwhile  the  designator^  supported  by  some  lictors, 
to  keep  ofi*  the  crowd,  had  arranged  the  order  of  the 
procession,  which  already  had  begun  to  move  from  the 
house  in  the  direction  of  the  forum.  In  front  marched  a 
band  of  flute-players  and  horn-blowers,  who  by  pouring 
forth  alternately  plaintive  strains  and  spirit-stirring  music, 
seemed  at  one  time  to  express  the  sorrow  and  mourn- 
ing of  the  escort,  and  at  another  to  extol  the  greatness 
and  worth  of  the  deceased.  Next  followed  the  customary 
mooming-women,  who,  with  feigned  grief,  chanted  forth 
their  untutored  dirge  of  eulogy  of  the  departed.  Then 
came  a  number  of  actors,  reciting  such  passages  from 
the  tragedians  as  were*  applicable  to  the  present  occur- 
rence. The  solemnity  of  the  scene  was  interrupted  only 
now  and  then  by  some  witty  buffooneries,  whilst  the 
leader  endeavoured  to  represent  the  defunct  in  dress, 
gesture,  and  manner  of  speech.  After  these  came  swarms 
of  hirelings ;  there  followed  no  lengthy  train  of  glorious 
ancestors,  it  is  true,  but  freedmen  bearing  brazen  tablets, 
on  which  were  inscribed  the  victories  gained  by  the 
deceased,  and  the  cities  he  had  conquered.  These  were 
succeeded  by  others,  carrying  the  crowns  won  by  his 
deeds  of  valour,  and,  in  compliance  with  a  wish  which 
Gallus  while  li\'ing  had  often  expressed,  the  rolls  of 
his  elegies,  which,  more  enduring  than  martial  renown 
and  honours,    have   handed   down   his   name    to   poster- 
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ity^  After  all  these  came  the  kdus  itself,  with  the 
corpse  borne  by  eight  freedmen,  and  followed  by  Chresi- 
mus,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  the  rest  of  the  family,  with 
hat  on  head,  a  sign  of  that  freedom  which  had  been  be- 
queathed to  them  in  their  master's  will.  The  cavalcade 
was  finished  by  his  friends,  and  many  citizens  who,  though 
not  intimate  with  Gallus,  bewailed  his  death  as  a  public 
calamity. 

Having  arrived  at  the  foniniy  the  bearers  set  the  lecim 
down  before  tlie  rostra ,  and  the  cavalcade  formed  a  semi- 
circle round  it.  A  friend  of  many  years'  standing  then 
mounted  the  stage,  and  pictured  with  feeling  and  eloquence 
the  merits  of  the  deceased,  as  a  warrior,  a  citizen,  a  poet, 
and  a  man,  throwing  in  but  a  slight  allusion  to  the  recent 
event.  It  was  not  one  of  those  artificial  panegyrics  which 
too  often  sought  to  heap  unmerited  glory  on  the  dead,  at 
the  expense  of  truth ;  but  all  who  heard  him  were  boimd 
to  confess  that  the  words  he  spoke  bore  a  simple  and  honest 
testimony  to  the  life  and  actions  of  a  deserving  man. 

This  act  of  friendship  having  been  performed,  the  pro- 
cession was  re-formed,  and  moved  onwards  to  the  monu- 
ment which  Gallus  had  erected  for  himself  on  the  Appian 
Way^  There  the  funeral  pile,  made  of  dried  fir-trees, 
and  hung  round  with  festoons  and  tapestry,  had  been 
erected,  and  the  whole  encompassed  by  a  circle  of  cypress- 
trees.  The  bearers  lifted  the  Icctus  upon  it,  whilst  others 
poured  precious  ointments  on  tlie  corpse   from  boxes  of 


'  Taken   from   rropurtius,  ii.    13, 
25:— 

Sat  nu-a,  s;it  tujigua  est,  8i  tres  sint  jwrnpa 

hl.clli, 
Quusego  I'crsci'lioiiie  rnaxiiiijidona  fcram. 

In  the  same  place  he  mentions  the 


elejry,  written  in  a  just  spirit  of  self- 
respect  {Amor,  i,  lo)  : — 

Cudunt  carminibuB  regcs  reguiuque  tri- 
unii»hi, 
Ccdat  ct  auriferi  ripft  beata  Ta^ji. 

Altliough   the   poems  of  Gallus    are 
almost  unknown  to  us,  yet  his  name 

ianrcs  oiiorifirtts,  which  were  curried  j  still  lives,  and  what  Ovid  sang  is  ful- 

in  front.  [  tilled  :  — 

I   Gallu3  ft  IIe«<i>crns  et  Gallus  notii*  Eoi«; 
"  As   Ovid  says  in  that  brilliant  .      Et  sua  cum  GuUo  not*  Lycorls  erit. 
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alabaster,  and  the  bystanders  threw  frankincense  and  gar- 
lands upon  it,  as  a  last  offering  of  affectionate  regard. 
Chresinms,  with  the  same  faithful  hands  that  had  closed 
the  eyes  of  the  deceased,  now  opened  them,  that  they 
might  look  upwards  to  heaven.  Then,  amidst  the  loud 
wailing  of  the  spectators,  and  the  sounds  of  the  horns  and 
flutes,  he  seized  the  burning  torch,  and  with  averted  face 
held  it  underneath  the  pile,  imtil  a  bright  flame  shot  up- 
wards from  the  dry  rushes  that  formed  the  interior. 

The  pile  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  the  glowing 
ashes,  according  to  custom,  extinguished  by  wine.  Some 
friends  of  the  deceased,  and  Chresimus,  collected  the 
remains  of  his  body,  which  were  not  more  than  sufficient 
to  fill  a  moderate- sized  urn,  sprinkled  them  with  old  wine 
and  fresh  milk,  dried  them  again  in  linen  cloths,  and 
placed  them  with  amomum  and  other  perfumes  in  the 
urn.  This  Chresimus  having  bedewed  with  a  flood  of 
tears,  next  deposited  in  the  tomb,  which  on  being  opened 
sent  forth  odours  from  roses  and  innumerable  bottles  of 
ointment.  The  doors  were  again  closed,  and  after  pro- 
nouncing the  last  farewell  to  his  manes,  and  rcceiviug 
the  purifying  water,  the  assembled  multitude  departed  on 
its  way  back  to  the  city. 

The  procession  was  a  numerous  one;  there  had  been 
wanting  only  one  person — she  who  above  all  others  seemed 
bound  and  entitled  to  fulfil  the  last  offices  to  the  manes  of 
the  deceased.  Lycoris  did  not  arrive  in  Home  till  the 
rites  had  been  accomplished.  She  had  with  difficulty 
escaped  the  traitor,  whose  inflamed  passion  had  urged  him 
even  to  offer  her  violence.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
succeeding  day,  Chresimus  was  seen  to  open  the  door  of 
the  monument,  and  to  enter  with  her,  that  she  might 
there  weep  hot  tears  of  affliction  over  the  ashes  of  Gallus. 
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EXCURSUSES  ON  THE  FIRST  SCENE. 


THE  ROMAN  FAMILY. 

THE  word  Family,  the  derivation  of  which  from  the  Oscan 
-■■  famel,  famuli  is  indubitable,  signifies  everything  which  an  in- 
dependent man  has  by  private  right  in  pot  estate ,  or  which  is  under 
Ms  control,  as  well  persons  (free  or  slaves)  as  articles  of  property ; 
for  instance,  in  tjie  old  legj^l  form:  f am  ilia  ad  cedem  Ceteris — ve- 
num  tret  J  in  Liv.  iii.  55 ;  and  xlv.  40.  In  a  more  contracted  sense, 
however,  familia  signifies,  first,  the  whole  collected  society  of  a 
house,  free  and  slaves,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  a  paferfnmi- 
lias ;  as,  for  example,  we  frequently  meet  in  the  old  legal  forms 
'wiih.fiimiJia  et  pecunia  (persons  in  opposition  to  property):  Fest. 
SarrntcK  Leges,  318;  Cic.  de  Invent,  ii.  50.  Secondly,  the  free 
members  united  together  by  common  descent,  that  is,  either  all 
the  free  persons  ranged  under  one  paterfamilias  (Paul.  Diac.  p. 
86),  or  in  a  wider  acceptation,  all  the  members  of  a  larger  family 
circle,  who  have  a  common  ancestor,  and  bear  therefore  the  same 
name,  but  are  not  under  the  authority  of  one  paterfamilias  (thus 
the  agnaii,  who  form  a  subdivision  of  a  gens) ;  and  still  more  com- 
prehensively, all  the  membei's  of  a  gens,  as  in  Liv.  i.  7  ;  ii.  40  ;  ix. 
33,  where  the  Petilii  and  Fabii  are  signified  by  the  word  famiHa. 
Thirdly,  the  slaves  belonging  to  a  house  (see  the  Excursus  on 
the  Slaves).  Fourthly,  the  property  of  those  belonging  thereto, 
especially  of  the  deceased,  as  in  the  term  ftim  ilia'  herci.ieundif,  the 
division  of  an  inheritance,  or  agnatm/aniiliam  Aahfto,  Liv.  ii,  41  ; 
Ter.  Heaut.  v.  1,  36;  Ulp.  Dig,  50,  16,  195,  §  I.  {Famiiia^  appeJ^ 
laiio)  varie  accepta  est;  nam  et  in  res  et  in  personas  didacitur.  Ad 
perionas  autem  re/ertur  famili(B  signijjcatio  ita,  cum  de  pafrono  et 
Uherto  loquitur  lex  :  ex  ea  familia^  etc.  f  2.  Fa fn ilia}  app*lhiiio  re- 
ffttur  et  ad  corporis  cujusdam  significationenu  quod  aut  Jure  propria 
ipiorum^  ant  coinmuni  universal  cognaiionis  rout i net ur,  etc. 

Every  free  man,  not  in  the  pofestas  of  another,  but  having  a 
domestic  position  of  his  own,  was  considered  a^j  a  paterfamilias, 
whether  he  were  really  a  father  or  not.  LTlp,  I>ig.  50,  16,  195,  §  2. 
Paterfamilias  appellatur,  qui  in  domo  doniininm  hahct  (cf.  Sen. 
Epist.  47),  recteque  hoc  nomine  appellatur^  q nam  vis  Jilinni  non  ha- 
fc«rf;  non  enim  solam  personam  ejus,  sed  et  jus  demoustraynu.^,  De- 
nique  et  pupiUum  patrem  appelhunus,  Vt  cum  paterfamilifta  mori- 
iur,  (pwtqmt  capita  ei  suhjecta  fuerunt^  siugulas  familias  incipiunt 
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haheref  siagidi  enim  patrumfamiliarum  nomen  iubeunty  etc.  So  also 
the  sons,  if  married,  and  having  cliildren  themselves,  became  |)alre8- 
familiarumy  hvk  not  until  they  were  freed  from  the  pairia  potestaSy 
which  happened  with  the  death  of  the  father,  or  in  the  particular 
case  of  the  son  becoming  a  flamen  dialis  (or  the  daughter  a  virgo 
vestalis) ;  or  lastly,  by  emancipation  under  the  form  of  a  thrice- 
repeated  sale  and  freedom. 

If  we  add  to  the  nearest  members  of  a  family,  as  children  and 
grandchildren,  the  number  of  slaves  and  clients,  such  a  Boman 
family  assumes  the  position  of  a  small  state,  in  which  the  pater- 
familias ruled  with  patriarchal  authority.  Cicero,  de  Sen,  ii.,  so 
describes  the  house  of  Appius  Csecus :  Quatuor  robustos  filioSy  quin- 
que  filiaSy  tantam  damumy  tantas  cUentelas  Appius  regebat  et  seutx  et 
coecus — tenebat  non  modo  auctoritatemy  sed  etiam  imperium  in  $uo$; 
metuebant  servi,  verebantur  Jiberiy  carum  omnes  habebant;  vigebat  Ula 
in  domo  patrius  moa  et  disciplina,  A  further  account  of  a  man  at 
home  is  given  in  the  discussion  of  the  various  relations  in  which  the 
members  of  a  family  stand  to  each  other.  We  shall  next  consider 
the  women,  then  the  children,  the  slaves,  and,  lastly,  the  clients. 
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THE  WOMEN  AND  ROMAN  MARRIAGE. 

TfTHlLST  we  see  that  in  most  of  the  Grecian  states,  and  espe- 
'  '  dally  in  Athens,  the  women  (i.  e.  the  whole  female  sex)  were 
little  esteemed  and  treated  as  children  all  their  lives,  confined  to  the 
gtfn(rk'<mitiSy  shut  out  from  social  life,  and  all  intercourse  with  men 
and  their  amusements,  we  find  that  in  Rome  exactly  the  reverse 
was  the  case.  Although  the  wife  is  naturally  subordinate  to  the 
husband,  yet  she  is  always  treated  with  open  attention  and  regard. 
The  Boman  housewife  always  appears  as  the  mistress  of  the  whole 
household  economy,  instructress  of  the  children,  and  guardian  of 
the  honour  of  the  house,  equally  esteemed  with  the  paterfamilias 
both  in  and  out  of  the  house.     Plut.  Bom.  20 :  'AXXd  fikproi  voWd 

Ta'tQ  ywattiv  iif  Ti^ijv  dviottiKaVf  up  Kai  ravra  Iftriv'  ittfTTuff&ai  fiiv 
ocoif  ^^cJowffCTiCt  c.r.X.  The  women  continued,  it  is  true,  as  a  rule, 
out  of  public  life,  as  custom  kept  them  back,  yet  they  mijsfht  appear 
and  give  evidence  in  a  court  of  law.  The  cases  in  which  they  ap- 
pf^red  as  cx>mplainants  or  defendants,  extremely  seldom  occurred 
More  the  time  of  the  decline  of  the  Republic  (although  it  was  not 
forbidden  by  law,  as  we  learn  by  Plutarch,  2Cttm.  c.  Lye.  3) ;  for  the 
examples  which  Yal.  Max.  viii.  3 ;  Cic.  Brut.  58 ;  Quinct.  Inst.  i. 
1,  give,  belong  to  a  later  period ;  and  what  Val.  Max.  iii.  8,  fi,  relates 
of  Sempronia,  is  of  an  entirely  different  nature.  Originally,  women 
had  even  the  right  of  appearing  to  complain  for  another  {pro  aliis 
poetuhre),  but  they  very  rarely  made  use  of  it,  and  it  was  after- 
wards forbidden  by  a  praetorian  edict,  because  Apania  made  a 
shameless  use  of  this  permission.  (Yal.  Max.  viii.  3,  2  ;  Ulp.  Dig. 
iii.  I,  1.)  Afterwards  they  appeared  frequently,  and  in  all  times,  in 
court  as  witnesses,  or  to  intercede  for  their  relatives.  Cic.  Verr,  i. 
37,  says:  Cur  (cogis)  soda! is  ttxorem^  sodalis  socruniy  domttm  den ig tie 
iciam  sodalis  mortui  contra  ie  testimortium  dicere  $  cur  pndentissimas 
Itdimmatque  feminas  in  tantuin  iirortrm  convenfuju  insvh'fas  invi- 
tasqiie  prodire  cogis  ?  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  this  was 
merely  an  exception  ;  amongst  us,  also,  women  always  appear  re- 
luctantly in  court.  See  also  Suet.  Ca^s.  74:  Claud.  40;  Tac.  Ann. 
iii.  49;  Paul.  Dig.  xxii.  5,  18;  Ulp.  Dig.  xxviii,  1,  20.  AW  find 
even  vestals  appearing,  in  order  to  intercede  in  behalf  of  their 
relatives,  or  to  give  evidence,  as  in  Cic.  p.  Font.  17 :  Teudit  ad  vos 
virgo  vestalis  manus  snjipliceSf  etc.     And  Tacitus  mentions  as  an 
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instance  of  the  pride  of  TJrgulania,  that  she  would  not  appear  as 
a  witness  {Ann,  ii.  34) :  Ccfterum  Lrgulanice  potentia  adto  nimia 
civitati  eraty  ut  testis  in  causa  quadam^  quce  apud  senatuTn  tradahatury 
venire  dedignaretur :  missus  est  prcetoTy  qui  domi  tnterrogaret,  cum 
virgines  Vestales  info^ro  et  judicio  audiri,  quoties  testimonium  dicerent^ 
vet  us  mos  fuerit.  As  the  vestal  Tarratia  was  expressly  allowed 
this  privilegium  of  bearing  testimony  by  the  lex  Horatia,  it  might 
be  supposed  that  women  generally  had  not  this  right ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  capability  of  bearing  witness  is  here  to  be 
understood  in  a  wider  sense,  which  also  includes  the  power  of  being 
a  witness  at  an  act  of  emancipatio. 

Walking  abroad  was  only  limited  by  scruple  and  custom,  not  by 
law  or  the  jealous  will  of  the  husband.  The  women  frequented 
public  theatres  as  well  as  the  men,  and  took  their  places  with 
them  at  festive  banquets.  Setting  aside  the  licence  of  later 
times,  we  find  great  freedom  in  these  matters  in  the  days  of  the 
republic.  Cic.  p.  Ccel.  8  :  J'Jst  enim  dictum  ah  iUis  fore  qui  dicerenty 
nxores  suas  a  ci^na  redeuntes  attrectatas  esse  a  Ccelio.  Val.  Max. 
iii.  1,  2.  Cicero  relates  an  interesting  trait  in  the  life  of  Q.  Cicero, 
ctd  Att.  V.  1 :  Prandimus  in  Arcano.  Nosti  huncfundum:  quo  ut  veni- 
mus,  hitmanissime  QniyifuSy  Pomponia,  inqnity  tu  invito  muUereSy  ego 
accivero pueros.  At  ilia  audientibus  nobiSy  Ego  sumy  inquity  hie  hospita: 
id  autem  ex  eo,  ut  opinory  quod  anteccsserat  StatiuSy  ut  prandium  nobis 
videret.  Tuni  QniniuSy  E/iy  inquit  mihiy  hcec  ego  patior  quotidie, 
DiceSy  quid  quaso  istuc  crat?  magnum:  itaque  me  ipsum  ccrmmoveraty 
sic  ahsurde  et  aspere  verbis  vultuque  rcsponderat :  dissimulavi  dolens, 
Discubuimus  omnes  prtTter  illaniy  cui  tamen  Quiidus  de  mensa  misity 
ilia  rejccit.  Even  the  vestals  participited  in  the  banquets  of  the 
men,  Macrob.  /S'af.  ii.  8.  In  ancient  drawings  we  see  the  women  at 
table  beside  the  men. 

In  her  own  house  the  woman  was  not  confined  to  particular 
separate  apai-tments,  but  in  ancient  times,  at  least,  her  own  place 
of  abode  was  in  the  most  important  part,  of  the  house,  the  atrium. 
Com.  Prcef. :  Quern  enim  lUtmanorum  2^^'det  uxorem  dnccre  in  coni'i- 
xnum  out  cvjus  materfamilias  non  primum  locum  tenet  cedium  atqtie 
in  celehritate  lUTsatur  f  Here,  in  the  midst  of  her  slaves,  she  pur- 
sued her  domestic  occupations;  here  stood  the  lectus  genialis  or 
adversuSy  in  ancient  times  the  real,  afterwards  the  sjTnbolical  bridal 
bed,  her  ovm  proper  place  of  honoiu'.  We  find  it  so  even  in  Cicero's 
time,  in  the  house  of  M.  iEmilius  Lopidus,  who,  as  interrex,  was 
insulted  by  the  Clodiani.  Cic.  p.  MIL  o :  Deinde  omni  vi  janua 
expugitata  et  imagines  inajorum  de/icerunt  et  lectulum  adversum  uxoris 
ejus   Cornel  lie  fngeritnty  itemqne  telaSy  quce  ex  vetere  more  in  atrio 
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texebaniurj  diruerunt  So  Lucretia  is  represented  in  Liv.  i.  57 :  Nocte 
•fro  deditam  lance  inter  Iticubranies  ancillas  in  medio  ctdium  (atrio), 
iedentem  inreniuni.  And  in  a  fragment  quoted  by  Gell.  xvi.  9,  the 
materfamilias  appears  sitting  on  this  lectiis :  Mater/amilias  tua  i,i 
kdo  adverso  sedet. 

As  regards  conjngal  fidelity,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  in  the 
earlier  times  excesses  on  either  side  seldom  occurred.  When 
morals  began  to  deteriorate,  we  first  meet  with  great  lapses  from 
this  fidelity,  and  men  and  women  outbid  each  other  in  wanton 
indulgences.  Sen.  Ep,  95.  The  original  modesty  of  the  women 
became  gradually  more  rare,  whilst  luxury  and  oxtravaganco 
waxed  stronger,  and  of  many  women  it  could  be  said,  as  Clitipho 
complained  of  his  Bacchis,  Ter.  Jleaut  ii.  1,  15,  Mea  est  petaXy 
procax,  magnijica,  stfrnptuosa^  nobilis.  Many  Roman  ladies,  to 
compensate  for  the  neglect  of  their  husband,  had  a  lover  of  their 
own,  who,  under  the  pretence  of  being  the  lady's  procurator,  ac- 
companied her  at  all  times.  See  Mart.  vi.  61 ;  xii.  38 ;  Hor.  Fj^od. 
8,  12.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  this,  celibacy  continually  in- 
creased amongst  the  men,  and  there  was  the  greatest  levity  respect- 
ing divorce. 

Notwithstanding  this  more  independent  position  of  the  female 
sex,  Eoman  marriage  appears  to  have  had  \CTy  severe  forms  in 
relation  to  the  woman,  but  these  are  seen  in  a  milder  light,  when 
the  potestas  of  the  paterfamilias  is  rightly  understood.  The  sub- 
ject may  be  divided  into  matrimonium  justum  (also  letjitiinuni)  and 
non  justum.  The  first  {jmtce  nuptioe  in  Cic.  de  Jitp.  v.  5;  Gai. 
Inst.  i.  55)  occurred  only  when  the  cojimibium  was  competent  to 
both  parties,  i.  e.  an  equal  right  on  either  side  to  fultil  a  lawful 
marriage  according  to  the  Roman  rites.  In  ancient  times  equality 
of  condition  was  required,  so  that  both  patricians  and  plebeians 
married  only  amongst  their  own  class.  By  the  Lex  Canuhiay  309 
A.  u.  c.  445  B.  C,  connubium  between  patricians  and  plebeians 
was  authorised,  but  the  necessity  of  citizenship  still  remained  (with 
some  exceptions  made  afterwards,  as  in  the  case  of  senators  and 
their  children,  who  might  not  intermarry  with  freedmeu).  Tho 
matrimonium  non  justum,  on  the  other  hand  {uxor  injnsia,  Ulp. 
Dig.  xlviii.  5,  13),  in  which  connubiimi  was  wanting  on  one  side, 
as  in  the  case  of  marriage  between  patricians  and  plebeians  before 
the  lex  Canuleia,  and  between  Romans  and  ptregrini,  was  certainly, 
in  a  moral  point  of  view,  an  equally  lawful  and  binding  nianiage, 
but  it  was  not  valid ywre  gentium^  and  it  wanted  the  imp(.)rtant  cun- 
eequences,  as  regards  civil  rights,  oHYiq  patria  poitsUts  and  m<mn.<. 
Actual  marriage,  with  the  rights  of  ha^'ing  childien,  was  tho  privi- 
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lege  of  the  free  alone,  whilst  slaves  could  live  in  a  contuhemium: 
see  the  Exciirsus  on  the  Slaves. 

The  matrimonium  justiim  could  be  performed  in  two  ways 
(Quinct.  V.  10,  62,  duce  firrmce  sunt  matrtmoniorum),  either  with 
conventto  in  manumy  or  without  it.  By  the  stricter  form  of  mar- 
riage the  woman  came  in  manum  viri  {in  manu  C68^,  in  manum 
conveniMCy  alieno  juri  subjectum  esse,  see  Liv.  xxxiv.  2),  i.  e.  she  quite 
passed  out  of  her  own  family  {/amilia  mutatur  through  capitis  di- 
minutio  minima^  Ulp.  xi.  13)  and  into  that  of  her  husband,  who 
treated  her  as  his  daughter,  and  exercised  over  her  a  kind  ofpatria 
potestas,  which  Livy,  xxxiv.  7,  calls  servitus  mtUiebris,  Ter.  Andr, 
i.  5,  60 :  Te  isti  virum  do,  amicuniy  tutorem,  patrem, — ^As  the  com- 
mon expression  potestas  in  a  more  Hmited  sense  stands  also  for 
patria  potestas  and  servitus^  so  does  manus  in  a  more  limited  sense 
for  the  power  which  in  the  stricter  form  of  marriage  the  husband 
obtained  over  the  wife.  Potestas  also  is  used  for  manus  in  Tac. 
Ajin,  iv.  16,  in  poiestate  viri;  and  Serv.  on  Virg.  ^n,  iv.  103, 
coemptiwie  facta  mulier  in  poiestattm  viri  cedit.  And  inversely 
maniis  is  used  in  a  wider  sense  for  potestas  by  Gell.  xviii.  6.  Yet 
potestas  and  manus  are  entirely  different,  Gai.  i.  109 ;  and  as  the 
Tiiancipio  d<itus  is  only  in  loco  servi  and  not  servits,  so  the  wife  is 
but  Jilice  locoy  Gai.  i.  111.  The  husband  had  the  potestas  of 
punishment  and  correction  not  merely  in  the  marriage  with  manus, 
but  in  each  kind  of  marriage,  so  the  right  is  not  a  consequence  of 
the  manus.  But  in  this  he  was  limited  by  the  ancient  family 
tribunal,  and  ho  could  decide  nothing  without  the  consent  of  his 
own  and  his  wife's  cognati.  Probably  in  the  marriage  with  manus 
the  cognati  of  the  husband,  in  that  without  manus  those  of  the 
wife,  were  principally  necessary,  as  in  the  latter  case  she  still  re- 
mained in  the  power  of  her  father.  Dionys.  ii.  25 :  d  avyyfviig  fur^ 
Tov  avSpbg  t6iKa^uv.  Tac.  Anil.  xiii.  32,  Is  (Plautius)  prisco  insii- 
into  prop inqu is  coram  de  capite  famaque  conjngis  cognovit,  Gell.  x. 
23  ;  Suet.  Tib.  35  ;  Yal.  Max.  ii.  9,  2.  The  husband  never  decided 
by  himself,  except  when  he  discovered  his  \^^e  in  adultery,  and 
then  he  had  li])erty  to  put  the  guilty  one  to  death,  Gell.  x.  23.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  the  wife  might  be  given  mancipio,  in  order, 
for  instance,  to  indemnify  by  her  labour  for  the  injuries  she  had 
caused,  norm  dare. 

Many  learned  treatises  have  appeared  in  Germany,  tracing  the 
difference  between  marriage  with  and  ^dthout  manus,  both  amongst 
patricians  and  plebeians,  and  showing  that  amongst  the  former  no 
marriage  was  celebrated  wdthout,  nor  amongst  tho  latter  with,  until 
by  degrees  the  manus  was  introduced  amongst  the  plebeians  also. 
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But  it  is  not  to  be  sappoeed  that  variations  in  an  institution  so 
deeply  rooted  in  the  life  of  a  nation,  could  rest  on  rank  and  position, 
and  not  rather  on  differences  of  race,  since  it  is  impossible  that  a 
people,  originally  one  and  the  same,  could  have  had  two  such  hete- 
it^eneous  views  respecting  marriage.  The  plebeians  and  patri- 
cians were  not  of  a  different  race— at  least  not  the  Latin  and 
Sabine  members  of  each  class — ^but  of  different  rank,  and  with 
different  political  privileges.  In  the  rights  of  family  they  were 
equal,  and  the  marriage  with  manus  was,  like  the  patria  potestas, 
an  original  and  fundamental  right  of  all  Roman  citizens. 

In  order  to  contract  this  marriage  with  manus  particular  cere- 
monies were  necessary,  which  did  not  occur  in  that  without  it.  The 
marriage  was  valid  only  through  the  consensus  of  both  parties ;  i.  e. 
it  resulted  from  the  acquiescence  contracted  on  either  side  to  cohabit 
ad  individuam  vxUe  consuetudinem  and  liherorum  qiutrendoriim  causa, 
without  any  proper  celebration  of  wedding  solemnities  being  pre- 
scribed. Quinct.  DecL  247*  Fingamus  enitn^  nuptiaS  quidern  fecisse 
nuUaSy  co'isse  atitem  liherorum  qucerendorum  gratm,  nan  tamen  uxor 
non  ertt,  quamvis  nupU'is  non  sit  coUocata.  If  the  marriage  were 
effected  with  manus,  the  special  formalities  must,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  follow  on  the  consensus  of  the  parties,  with  which  they 
were  either  allied,  or  which  came  afterwards.  These  forms,  which 
differed  very  much  from  each  other,  were  called  ron/arreaiio,  coemptio, 
and  U8US.  Gai.  i.  109,  110,  Olim  itaque  irihns  mod  is  in  manum 
conveniebant :  usu^  farreo^  coemptione.  Serv.  on  Virg.  Georg,  i.  31 ; 
Boeth.  Comm.  Tap.  ii.  p.  299.  The  first  rested  on  a  religious  basis ; 
both  the  others  on  civil  law,  though  in  different  ways ;  for  whilst 
in  the  coemptio  a  contract,  in  the  usus  a  sort  of  prescription, 
brought  the  woman  in  manum  mariti.  In  the  usus,  marriage  and 
manus  took  place  at  the  same  time,  i.  e.  the  celebration  of  the  mar- 
riage and  manus  was  included  Lq  one  and  the  same  act :  not  so  tlio 
coemptio,  from  which  not  marriage,  but  only  manus  proceeded ;  so 
that  the  marriage  must  have  either  immediately  preceded,  or  fol- 
lowed it.  By  virtue  of  its  sacramental  character  (itpoi  ya/ioi)  tho 
confarreatio  effected  an  inviolable  and  sacred  union.  This  iutimato 
association  of  the  parties  married,  in  both  earthly  and  sacred  rela- 
tions, was  only  possible  by  the  entrance  of  the  wife  into  the  family 
of  the  husband.  This  was  effected  by  tho  manus,  which  must 
necessarily  be  connected  with  tho  marriage.  The  forms  of  ilivorco 
show  the  correctness  of  this  hj^iothesis,  for  dijjiwrrtdio  was  an  actual 
divorce  and  loosing  of  the  manus,  whilst  re nmnri patio  dissolved  only 
the  manus,  not  the  marriage. 

The  confarreatio  was  of  Sabine,  not,  as  is  commonly  believed, 
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of  Etruscan  origin,  for  in  the  Etruscan  marriage,  according  to  Yarro, 
a  pig — ^in  the  confarreatio  a  sheep — ^was  slaughtered ;  the  two  are 
therefore  quite  different.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Sabine  marriage 
fire  and  water  were  used,  Dionys.  ii.  30;  which  elements  in  the 
confarreatio  could  not  bo  done  without:  Serv.  ad  Virg.  -^».  iv. 
103.     A  religious  view  of  marriage  also  is  most  consistent  with  the 
devout  character  of  the  Sabines,  whose  influence  on  the  formation 
of  the  most  ancient  civil  relations  of  the  Romans  is  undoubted. 
This  form  of  Eoman  marriage  is  commonly  considered  the  oldest. 
Dionys.  ii.  25,  says:  iKaXovvdk  rovQ  UpoiiQ  oi  TraXaiol  yafiovQ^PatfialKy 
npoarjyopiq,   7r€piXa/ij3ai.'Ovrtc  ipaftpaKiay  inl   Tijg  Koiviaviac  tov   ^^pb^,  o 
KaXoviiiv  ijfii^Q  ^fav,  an  explanation  w^hich  refers  to  the  laws  already 
given  by  Eomulus :   ywaiKa  yapsnjv  Kara   vofiovQ  UpoifQ  (TvvtXBovaav 
dvdpi  Koivwvbv  arravTUiV  tlvai  xpjiiidTu)V  Tt  kox  Upwv.     This  does  not, 
however,  imply  that  the  confarreatio  was  originally  the  only  kind 
of  marriage,  but  the  law  assigns  only  to  this  sort  of  marriage  the 
communio  honorum  et  sacroriim.     The  second  form,  which  probably 
had  its  origin  among  the  Latins — and  was  originally  perhaps  a  real 
purchase  of  the  wife  by  the  husband — afterwards  became  a  regular 
form  of  marriage  under  the  name  coemptio.     In  early  times  a  less 
strict  form  of  marriage  had  existed,  which  was  probably  introduced 
into  Eome  by  the  Etruscans  (as  that  nation  did  not  recognize  the 
father's  power  over  the  family),  or  resulted  from  the  marriages  with 
foreigners  and  clients.    Por  such  marriages  the  civU  right  usus  was 
afterwards  introduced,  in  order  that  they  should  not  be  altogether 
free  from  the  stringent  consequences  of  the  Roman  marriage.  That 
other  forms  besides  the  confarreatio  existed  even  in  the  oldest  times, 
appears  from  the  story  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  since  those  mar- 
riages could  scarcely  come  altogether  under  that  head.     To  this 
difference  Dionys.  refers  when  he  says,  ii.  30,  that  the  marriages 
with  the  ra^-ished  women  will  be  consecrated  koto.  Tovg   -jrarplovc 
(KciaTjjg  IQinyLovQ.     Against  the  anti(iiiity  of  the  confarreatio  (under 
Romulus)  it  has  been  stated,  that  it  was  performed  by  the  Pontijex 
Maxim uSy  and  that  the  iioutijiccs  were  first  instituted  by  Kjima. 
The  whole  myj^tical  religious  ceremonial  agrees  certainly  more  with 
the  institutions  of  Xuma,  but  it  might  have  previously  existed  as  a 
form  of  marriage  on  a  religious  basis,  and  may  have  been  made 
still  more  religious  by  Numa. 

Confarreatio  was  always  a  privilege  of  the  patricians,  and  even 
after  the  lex  Canulcia  gave  the  plebeians  connubium  wdth  them^  it 
could  not  be  ado])t('(l  either  in  mixed  marriages  or  amongst  the  ple- 
beians. Cicero,  pro  Flacco,  34  :  0  peritum  juris  homincm-  !  Quid  f  ah 
iiKjcnuis  mulieribus  hcreditatvs  lege  non  veniunt  ?    In  inanum,  inquity 
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conimero/.  Nunc  audio^  Bed  quasrOy  usu  an  coemptionef  Pecause 
Cicero  does  not  name  con£uTeatio  as  the  third  means  by  which  the 
woman  could  come  in  manum,  many  have  concluded  that  this  was 
no  form  of  marriage,  but  only  a  religious  ceremony,  which  accom- 
panied the  legal  act  of  coemptio.  Such  a  conclusion  is,  however, 
mmec^sary,  because  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  a  confarreatio 
having  taken  place,  which  was  celebrated  by  the  rex  aacrorti/m 
(Serv.  on  Virg,  Georg,  i.  31),  even  by  the  pontifex  maximus  and 
fiamen  dialis,  Cicero  could  not  mention  confarreatio,  because  the 
husband  of  Valeria,  who  inherited  the  property  of  Flaccus,  was  of 
plebeian  extraction.  If  this  explanation  be  not  accepted,  we  must 
account  for  the  omission  of  the  confarreatio,  by  sugg;esting  that  in 
the  time  of  Cicero  it  was  quite  out  of  use  in  ordinaiy  life,  and  was 
restricted  to  the  marriage  of  the  priests. 

The  entire  ceremony  of  confarreatio,  which  was  closely  con- 
nected with  the  jtis  auspiciorum  and  the  sacra  geniilicia,  did  not 
befit  a  plebeian  or  mixed  marriage,  and  in  the  Twelve  Tables  it 
was  expressly  stated  as  the  ground  of  connubiuiu  being  refused 
(the  connubium  was  not  however  first  forbidden  by  thorn,  but  had 
never  taken  place,  cf.  Dionys.  i.  60),  quod  uoiio  phhins  auspicin 
haberety  ideoqtie  decemvir os  conuuhium  direjnissey  ne  inceria  prole  au- 
tpicia  turbarentur,  Liv.  \i.  6 ;  cf.  vi.  41 ;  x.  8.  With  the  increasing 
levity  of  the  women,  marriage  with  the  inconvonient  ronveutio  in 
mauum  became  more  rare,  and  the  form  of  confarreatio  very  soon 
disappeared  in  common  life  (on  account  of  the  cere/nonia'  ilirficn/- 
UitfSy  Tac),  so  that  persons  were  ol'ten  wanting  for  the  jiatrician 
priesthood.  Tac.  Ann,  iv.  16:  Xam  ^x^/r/c/o^  confarretitis  parenii- 
bus  genitos  tres  simul  nominariy  ex  quibus  unus  le'jtvdur  [jiamen 
diulis),  vetusto  more;  7ieque  adesse,  ut  olini^  eani  copiam,  omi^sa  con- 
farreandi  adsueludine  ant  inter  paucos  retentd.  This  form  was  con- 
fined to  the  marriage  of  priests,  as  Gai.  i.  102  remarks  of  his  own 
time;  and  Boethius,  Comm.  Toj).,  ^ays,  scd  con/arrtatio  svlis  j'o/tfi^/j- 
cihu  con ve n iebat. 

The  marriage  with  confarreatio  was  never  cclohratid  without 
splendid  nuptials  {niiptict),  which  was  not  the  case  in  tlie  othi-r  I'oinis 
of  marriage.  Eespecting  confarreatio  in  general,  Gai.  says,  i.  112. 
farreo  in  mauum  conveniunt  per  qnodd'ini  'jniHH  sucnpcii,  in  tjun/,ir- 
reu8  panis  adhibetury  unde  etiam  cov/arreutio  dicifur.  i>rd  onnphn-n 
preterea  hujus  juris  ordinandi  gratia  cum  cert  is  et  soltnnihfis  r»  rl>i^ 
prcFsentibus  decern  testibus  aguntur  et  fiunt.  Ulp.  ix.  1  ;  Plin.  H.  X. 
xviii.  6:  Quin  et  in  sacris  nihil  religiosius  confurreativn is  rixciilo  rrtif, 
novaque  nupfoe  farreum  prce/erebant.  Serv.  in  Virg.  Oeorg.  i.  31. 
Farre  (nuptise   fiebant)  cum   per   Foniijicem  Maximum   et   dialem 
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flaminem  per  fruges  et  molam  saUam  conjungehantur,  unde  confaf' 
reatio  appellabatur,  ex  quibtia  nuptiia  patrimi  et  matrimi  nascehantur. 
Little  is  known  of  the  remaining  ceremonies;  but  we  must  dis- 
tinguish those  general  wedding-usages,  which  depended  on  the 
caprice  of  each  particular  couple,  from  that  which  was  peculiar  and 
necessary  to  the  confarreatio. 

The  ceremonious  fetching  of  the  bride  from  her  paternal  house 
(Fest.  ex  gremio  matris)  to  that  of  the  bridegroom,  called  dedudio 
(the  expression  uxor  em  ducere  is  only  an  abridgment  of  domum 
uxorem  ducere^  or  deducerey  Plaut.  AuL  ii.  1,  88 ;  Tn'w.  v.  2,  64),  took 
place  in  all  kinds  of  marriages,  without,  however,  being  necessary. 
This  ceremony  regularly  occurred  in  the  evening  (Catull.  bdi.  I) 
under  the  protection  of  Jimo  Domiduca,  orlterduca  (Aug.  Civ.  D.  vi. 
9),  by  torchlight,  and  accompanied  by  relations  and  friends,  amongst 
whom  the  pronuhce  dared  not  fail.  These  women,  who  conducted 
the  bride  to  the  thalamus  nuptialis,  were  permitted  to  have  been  only 
once  married.  Varro  on  Virg.  jEu.  iv.  166 ;  Fest.  and  Paul.  Diac. 
p.  242  ;  Tertull.  Exhort.  Cast.  13 ;  Isidor.  ix.  8.  In  the  confarreatio 
the  deductio  had  an  especially  religious  character,  on  account  of 
the  escort  of  ^^weri  patrimi  et  matrimi,  whom  we  find,  however,  in 
the  time  of  the  emperors  in  other  marriages  also,  when  many  rites 
of  confarreatio  had  passed  over  into  the  other  forms  of  celebrating 
marriage.  Fest.  245 :  Pidrimi  et  matrimi  pueri  profiextati  tres  nubtn- 
tern  deduciuit ;  vnus  qui  facem  pro'/ert  ex  sjnyta  alba,  quia  7iodu 
habebant,  duo  qui  tenerd  nubctdem. — Spina  alba,  dxavQa  Xfvci),  CnicvA 
Accrna,  Linn.  Lady's  thistle  had  also  a  mysterious  signification, 
e.  g.  as  assistance  against  the  striga^,  Ovid.  Fust.  vi.  129,  165;  Plin. 
//.  N.  x\'i.  18,  30,  spina  nuptiaruin  facibus  auspicatissima.  Besides 
these  three,  another  accompanied  them  called  puer  CamilhtSj  who 
was  a  servant  of  the  flamen  (Macrob.  Sat.  xiv.  8 :  Romani  quoqtte 
pueros  et  pvellas  nobilvs  et  htvestes  Camillos  et  Camillas  appellant^  fla- 
ininicarum  ct  flaiuinum  pra^miuistros ;  Paul.  Diac.  43,  describes  Ca- 
millus  as  sini])ly7"^<'^  iitgmuus,  i.  e.  patrician,  Dionys.  ii.  22:  perhaps 
the  Cainela-  vlryines  are  the  same  in  Paul.  63),  and  in  a  particular 
basket,  called  cu/nerus,  carried  the  spinning  apparatus  of  the  bride. 
Vano,  i. ;  vii.  34  :  Ittufue  din'tur  itupiiis  Camillus  qui  cumerum  fert, 
in  quo  quid  sit  in  miuisterio plcrique  extrinsecus  nedunt.  Paul.  Diac. 
63:  Cunnram  vocabant  antiqui  vas  quoddaniy  quod  opertuyn  in  nvp- 
tiis  ferebauty  in  quo  erant  nubeutis  itteusiliaj  quod  et  Camillum 
dicfbaut  CO  quod  sacrorum  ministrutu  KaofuXov  oppeJlabard.  "\Miat 
is  to  be  und(?rsto{)d  by  vtensilia,  we  see  in  Plut.  Qu.  Rom.  31  : 
AvTT}  (the  bride)  tiTtptpti  fiiv  i^XaKarrfv  Kai  Tt]v  cirpaKrov,  ^pi'y  ^^ 
rrjv  Ovpav  7r£pt(Tr£0f»  tov  civdpoc  ;   and  PHn.  H.  N,  viii.  48,  74 :  Lid^ 
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fadwiiy  ti  nubente»   virgine*  comiiardur   colua  comta  et  futiw  cum 
ttamine. 

As  amongst  the  Greeks  the  conducting  home  of  the  bride  took 
place  whilst  the  Hymenseus  was  being  sung,  so  the  deductio  of  the 
Roman  bride  was,  in  accordance  with  an  old  custom,  accompanied 
by  the  singing  of  a  celebrated  song  thalassio  and  playing  on  the 
flute.  See  nupticdes  tibice  in  Auct.  ad.  Her.  iv.  33,  and  Plant.  Cos, 
iv.  3,  1 : 

Age  tibicen :  dam  illam  educant  hac  noram  nuptam  fbras, 
Suayi  cantu  concelebra  omnem  banc  plateam  hymeno^o. 

See  also  Mart.  i.  36,  42 ;  Pint.  Bom,  15,  Pomp.  4 ;  Euseb.  Chron,  27. 
Some  derive  the  thalassio  from  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  and  give  the 
most  wonderful  explanations  of  it.  Liv.  i.  4 ;  Dionys.  ii.  30 ;  Plut. 
Qu,  Rom,  81.  This  rite  was,  however,  not  peculiar  to  the  confar- 
reatio,  but  common  to  all  marriages.  The  same  is  true  of  another 
old  custom,  that  the  bride,  having  arrived  at  the  house  of  the  bride- 
groom festively  adorned  to  receive  her  (Juv.  vi.  79,  227),  orna- 
mented the  doorposts  with  lanece  mtt<Sy  and  anointed  them  with 
okiun,  Plin.  xxviii.  9,  37  ;  Lucan.  ii.  3o5,  &c.  Equally  general  was 
the  custom,  which  was  referred  by  the  Romans  to  the  rape  of  the 
Sabine?,  of  carrying  the  bride  over  the  threshold.  Plut.  Qn.  Jiorn. 
29:  ^d  ri  rijv  yafiovfievrjp  ouk  IUkjiv  avrijv  virn>lifjvai  rbv  ovlbv  r^c 
OicuiC?  aSX  viriQatpovaiv  oi  7rpo7r«/i7rovr«c ;  ironpov  on  tuq  irpwrag  yvvai- 
cac  apTrdaayrtQ  ourwc  iiV^viycav  ;  Varro,  on  Virg.  Ed.  xiii.  29,  other- 
\dse  explains  it.  But  the  true  explanation  doubtless  is,  that  they 
wished  to  avoid  the  bad  omen,  which  it  would  have  been  considered, 
if  the  bride  on  entering  had  accidentally  stiunbled  with  her  foot 
on  the  threshold.  Plant.  C<is,  iv.  4,  1 :  Sensim  super  attolle  Uinen 
petUsj  nova  nupta,  sospcs  iter  incijye  hoc,  ut  viro  tiio  semper  sis  super- 
iUs.  Catull.  Ixi.  1G6 :  Transfer  omine  cum  lotto  limen  aureolas  pedes 
raiiltmqne  sttbi  foreni.  "VNTiether  the  bride  was  after  this  carrj-ing 
across  obliged  first  to  step  on  a  sheepskin,  as  has  been  thought 
from  Plut.  Qu.  Bom,  81,  rrjv  rv^(pt)V  thdyovTfQ  vatoi:  vTroarptowvovfriyf 
is  uncertain,  as  these  words  may  be  understood  as  ap])h'iug  to  the 
skin  spread  over  the  seat  of  the  bridal  pair.  Yarro's  account,  Xon, 
xiL  50,  is  obscure:  Nulefttes  vtftri  lefje  Bomana  tmses  ires  ad  man'' 
turn  venientes  sohre  prrrehere,  atqne  uuum  quern  in  iiiaiiu  femrvnt 
iauquum  emeiidi  causa  marito  dare,  idivm  qm m  iu  }>tde  haf-rrrnt  iii 
fifco  Larum  familiarum  jxmere,  teriium  quein  in  sacciqterioite  con- 
diiUssent  compito  viciuali  solere  resonare. 

The  chief  solemnity  of  the  confarreatio  occurred  in  the  house 
of  the  bridegroom,  but  we  are  not  acquainted  with  tlie  ceria  et 
iUemnia  verba,  of  which  Gaius  speaks.    Fir^t,  the  bride  saluted  the 
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bridegroom,  who  approaclied  her  with  the  mystical  form :  Uhi  tu 
Cains  ego  Caia,  which  was  also  used  in  the  coemptio.   Quinct.  Inst.  i. 
7,  28,  says :   Quia  tarn  Caias  esse  vocitaias,  quam  CaioSy  etiam  ex  nnpti- 
alibus  sarin's  apparety  and  from  this  we  might  suppose  that  this  form 
belonged  only  to  religious  marriages  but  nvptialia  sacra  are  merely 
solemn  marriage  ceremonies  generally,  without  the  force  of  con- 
farreatio.     Plut.  Qu,.  Rom.  30 :    Atd  ri  Tqv  vvfi<priv  thdyovTfQ  X'syuv 
Ki\evov<Tiv'"OTrov  av  Vdt og,  tyu)  Vdia.     But  Cicero,  pro  J/wr.  12,  sup- 
plies the  direct  proof  of  the  use  of  this  foim  in  the  coemptio,  where 
ho  says:   Qtiia  in  alin'jus  Jihris  rxprnpli  cfmsa  id  nomen  inveneraiAy 
putarunt,  omnfs  invlieres,  qmr  rormptionem  facvrrut,  Caias  r'orari.  In 
less  binding  niari-iages,  this  foniiula,  of  which  Plutarch  gives  the  fol- 
lowing exj)lanation,  was  not  used :  o-kov  av  KifmoQ  kqi  oUodi<nr6rric,  Kai 
tyoi  Kvpia  Kat  oiKoctffTroiva.   This  could  only  bo  said  in  strict  marriage. 
The  bridngroom  doubtless  rci)lied  to  this  udcb-ess  of  the  bride 
in  an  equally  nicasurcd  spubolic'il  form,  which,  however,  has  not 
been  prosciTcd.     The  general  notion,  tliat  he  gave  to  her  a  key  or 
the  key  of  the  house,  does  not  sccnn  to  be  correct.     Paul.  Dine, 
who  has  been  rofcrn-d  to,  says  in  fact  soniotliing  entirely  different, 
p.  oG :    Clnvlhi  coiisfiffuiltf   irnt    tuiflieril'i's  donarv  oo  si'jnijiont'Jani, 
jtarfus  f(ici/il(!ir,n.     It  was  a  s\nnl)olical  gift,  wliich  signified  some- 
thing besidos  the  house-govermnrnt,  but  whether  the  bridegroom 
gave  it,  aTid  on  the  wedding-day,  ho  does  not  inform  us.    It  is  more 
ceriain  that  tb<!  bridegroom  received  the  bride  with  water  and  fire, 
and  that  ho  presented  these  two  elements  to  her  touch, — a  very  sig- 
nitieaut  ceremony,  although  we  are  without  any  accurate  informa- 
tion about  it,  at  bast  as  regards  the  tiro.     Yarro,  in  a  fragment  on 
Viff/.  ^F.iK  iv.   101,  says:  A'pie  ct  if/ni  nun-iii  vjores  accipidxnit. 
I' tub'  ft  Itoilie  ffir,A  prajnant  it  (njun  p*tifn  dc  jmro  f\nite  p*r  j>u*rn}n 
fdirissinunK  rel  ))>h'II<iin,  qua-  iutrrvst  iK'jifii'i,  de  quji  sohhunt  nuheU' 
iibiifi  ]>i<Us  hintfi.     lie  seems  to  think  that  the  symbolical  torch 
may  have  been  a  remnant   (»f  the  old  times,  and  the  ceremony 
of  fire  another.      Another  ]a<>age  con(b-nis   this:    Itjitur   (h'pJtx 
aitififi  ititsn  {h/1  i'liin.'i  (t  aipKf  :   ii/cu  ea  nujifiis  in  litnine  adhihuiur. 
Ovid,  F(tst.  iv.  7H2,  In.'^  [n>jif<(  d  iijnr)  nova  fit  conjux.    Pro2>ert.  iv.  3, 
llj ;   Stat.    fSih'.   i.    2,  4  ;   J 'hit.   fjn.  Rf>m,    1:   ^id  ri  ti]v  yafxovfiittjv 
uTTTtaOai  TTi'pot;  Kai  iCaroi;  KiXa'ovat ;   Hence  the  foiTn,  aqita  et  ijin  ac- 
rijiif,  S;  iov.  /''/'/.  xxiv.  1,  00.    Taul.  Diac.  2  :  Aqwid  {(jnitam  iuttniid 
solit  dnrii}ifitiii,  qiinm  ticci [du niur  iivjii(v^  vithlicpt  quia  hoc  dva;  ns 
lunnnndiii  vifom  ///".n'mr  ttndiiunt.     This  is  clearly  the  right  mean- 
ing of  this  s^Tul)*'!,  wliich  is  also  explained  by  Seiw.  on  Virq.  ^Fn. 
xii,  110,  and  iv.  lOo;  Lactunt.  de  Oriq.  Error.;  Isidor.  v.  27.   Paul. 
Diac.  87  :  Fua/ii  in  ni'ptiis  in  Jionoreni  Ca^rcris  2>raf€rclaut ;  aqua 
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aspfrgehaiur  nova  nuptUy  sive  ut  castn  ptiraque  ad  virum  venirety  sive 
ui  ignem  atque  aquam  cum  viro  communicaret,  Tho  ceremony  of 
water  and  fire  always  continued  in  the  confarroatio :  in  other  foi-ms 
of  marriage  that  of  the  torch,  by  the  light  of  which  the  bride  was 
brought  to  the  bridegroom's  house  {faces  nupi tales).  Ovid.  Fast.  ii. 
558;  Lucan.  ii.  356;  Catull.  Ixi. ;  Cic.  pro  Chi.  6;  Tac.  Ann.  i.  37, 
&c.  Fest.  289 :  Hapi  solet  fax,  qua  pralucente  nvva  nvpia  daluda 
tit,  ah  utrisque  amicis^  ne  aut  uxor  earn  sub  lecto  viri  ea  node  pouaty 
aut  vir  in  sepuhhro  comhurendam  curet^  quo  utroque  tnvrs  prvpinqua 
alterius  utrius  capiari  puietur. 

Next  followed  the  religious  solemnities  under  the  direction  of 
the  Pontiiex  Maxim  us  and  the  Plamen  Dialis,  in  the  ])rrscnce  of 
ten  witnesses,  who  represented  as  many  curiie  or  gi-utt  s.  The 
auspices  were  also  taken,  without  which,  even  in  later  tiin»\<,  mar- 
riages in  general  were  not  concluded.  Cic.  de  JJiv.  i.  1(3 :  ^'iliil/ire 
quohdajn  major  is  rei,  nisi  ausjn'cafo,  ne  privntim  qii/ilan  inrihatur^ 
qui><l  ttiani  nunc  nuptiarutn  auspices  dtclaraut,  qui  re  vmi.s.sti  uvineii 
taiittnn  tenent.  So  too  Yal.  Max.  ii.  1,  1  :  Quo  is  mvre  riuptiis  itidiw 
num  (//M^/iVes  i;i^fr;>(>/<»/<^fr.  Qui  qua/nvis  ati<jiici<i  jxttre  disin-inf^ 
il>K}taiuni  nomine  vtteris  con-iudddinis  vtsfiijia  iisnrjxuif.  Si'e  also 
Plaut.  Cas.  prol.  86;  Cic.  jtro  Vlu.  b  ;  Juv.  x.  \V.\')\  Lticuu.  ii.  371 ; 
SjTmn.  Ay>.  vi.  3;  and  >?erv.  on  Vir'j.  ^En.  iv.  374,  wlio  relates 
that  tlnmder  interrupted  the  ceremony.  AVe  may  cniulude,  fn)m 
the  accimnt  of  the  marriage  ceremonies  brtwe*-!!  Mtssalina  and 
Silius,  that  the  auspices  bad  certain  tonus  of  wonU  t-o  jtro- 
nounce  :  at  the  confaneatio  tliis  was  certainly  tlie  east*.  Tac.  Ann. 
xi.  27*.  Ilaud  sum  vjuurus^ /"huJusutn  ri-ntm  iri  -VKSu/t  m  (A.n/'/- 
unidm  [Sifium]  cum  vxore  j>riurij>is  I'l'tdiitn  dii,  ad/iihifis  qt'i 
vhffiijiicn  uf^  vdut  su.'^ri^tit  )if/<iruiit  lihrr<irnm  K<ni«i  r<,iirful><t  tifijue 
ill'iiii  futdifise  au>j>iruiit  vtrha,  ,<ftl>i(ssf\  ^7/(7■///'■"^■>■''  njn't/  dtuA,  etc. 
Suet.  Viand.  26,  dote  int,r  (Ut.^jn'rt .<  vi>n,>i;lHi>f'i,  lV«>m  whicll  we  SCO 
that  thf*  auspices  etrected  the  dufis  ouidifnfin.  Tac-.  i.  37,  d«'>(rib«*s 
a  similar  caM?.  The  whole  of  the  cereinoiiy  is  in. fortunately  not 
known  to  us,  but  two  act-^  o{  it  are  (••'itaiii.  viz..  tir-t.  tlie  joint 
eating  of  bread  by  the  newly  married.  ir»>m  wLieh  the  wlu.le  form 
receivt'd  its  name,  as  l)iouys.  ii.  2-3  ielate>,  rif  o/  K-ou-wior.;  tTiq 
wpwraVi^f  T(  Kai  'Trpwrifg  rpofpijij  ytvinOai  yvralKm;  iiiiiui^i,  K(ti  trri 
ToXXy  (rvvt\9tlv  Tv\y,  Tijv  fitv  tTTiKXijirtv  r/}(;  coiruirun;  ror  f^>(tf)i')0(j  f«\t»', 
etc.;  8«K?ondly,  the  joining  together  of  hands,  at  tlie  coufarreatio, 
probably  by  the  priest,  which  the  sarcophagi,  and  wall-paintings 
representing  marriage,  show.  This  custom  was  commou  to  all 
marriages.  There  was  also  another  ceremony,  conHiied  to  the 
confeureatio,  of  which  Serv.  on  Virg.JEn.  iv.  37,  gives  an  account: 

m2 
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Mo8  apud  veteres  fuit  Flamini  et  FlaminicoBy  ut  per  farrtationem  in 
ntiptiia  convenirent^  sellas  duos  jugatas  ovili  pelle  supertnjeda  poni 
ejus  oviSf  quce  hostia  ftdsset,  et  ibi  nubenies  velatU  capitibus  in  covfar' 
reatione  Flamen  et  Flarainica  residerent.  The  newly  married  couple 
then  sat  for  a  time,  perhaps  during  the  remainder  of  the  ceremony, 
on  two  chairs  standing  near  to  each  other  and  covered  by  the  same 
skin,  signifjdng,  that  although  the  man  and  woman  occupied  two 
different  parts  of  the  house,  that  they  were  nevertheless  firmly 
bound  by  one  common  bond.  The  sheepskin  afterwards  served 
also  as  a  cervical^  as  the  Kwha  amongst  the  Greeks  filled  the  place 
of  cushions  on  the  couches.  It  is  an  error  to  derive  conjv^ium  and 
conjufjare  from  those  adlis  jngatiSy  and  equally  so  to  suppose  that 
the  yoke  was  placed  upon  the  pair,  although  Scrvius  says  propter 
jugum,  quod  imponchatur  matriniom'o  conjungendis. 

At  the  celebration  of  the  wedding  a  contract  of  marriage  {tahuloi 
nuptiides^  inatrimoninles^  doiaJes)  concerning  the  dos  was  entered 
into,  and  sealed  by  those  present  as  \^'itnesses,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  auspices.  These  contracts  were  not  known  in  the  earlier 
periods,  and  were  also  unnecessarj'  in  the  marriage  with  mauus, 
but  the  more  common  the  form  without  manus  became,  the  more 
was  the  want  of  such  agreements  felt.  On  many  monument'^  of 
art  we  see  these  tabuliB  in  the  hand  of  the  bridegroom.  To  this 
custom,  Su€»t.  Claud,  20,  refers:  dote  inter  auspices  consignata ;  and 
more  clearly,  Juv.  ii.  119: 

Sig:natic  tabul.-e,  dictum  !  Feliciter,  ingens 
C\ciia  sedot,  grcmio  jacuit  nova  nupta  mariti. 
Also  ii.  200;  ix.  75;  Tac.  Ann.  xi.  30.  These  tabula* however  were 
not  absolutely  necessary,  nor  were  they  sufficient  to  compel  the 
comj>letion  of  the  marriage.  Papin.  Dig.  xxxix.  5,  31 ;  and  Quinct. 
Inst.  V.  11,  32.  Nihil  ohstaty  quo  minus  justum  matrimonium  sit  meuit 
co'('untiutn,  eti<nnsi  i(d>uhe  signatw  non  fwriid.  Nihil  enim  prodtrit 
signitsse  t(dndas,  si  me  idem  matrintonii  non  fuisse  constahit, 

AVhat  is  related  as  to  the  dress  of  the  bride  refers  to  all  kinds 
of  inan'iage.  She  wore  a  white  tunica  recta  or  regilla,  and  veil 
and  hiiir-net  of  bright  yellow.  Fest.  36:  RvgilUs,  tun  ids  alhiSj  d 
rt  find  is  lufeis  {KiKpv^aXog)  ntrisqiie  rectis,  text  is  susuin  vtrsum  a 
stanfihus  pridie  ')iV])tiarum  diem  virgincs  indut(v  cuhitum  ihantominis 
raftm,  ut  etiani  i)t  togis  virilihus  dtnidisvhservari  svlet,  "\Ve  must  not 
limit  the  use  of  the  regilla  to  the  day  before  the  wedding :  Plin. 
H,  N.  viii.  4S,  74.  Fa  prinut  texuit  rectam  tunica m^  quales  aim  toga 
pura  tirones  induuntur  noro'quc  vu}>ta\  The  derivation  of  regilla, 
and  the  quantity  of  the  first  syllable,  are  doubtfid.  It  is  commonly 
derived  from  the  same  root  as  recta,  as  if  diminutive.     According 
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to  Plant.  Epid.  ii.  2,  39,  it  comes  from  regina,  as  he  places  it  in 
opposition  to  mendicula.  Quid  trot  indtUa  ?  an  regillam  indiculam 
an  mendiculam  impluviatam  f  ut  utce  faciunt  vestimentis  nominn, 
Isidor.  xix.  25,  and  Non.  xiv.  13,  gives  the  same  etjmaology.  Plant, 
besides  says  regillam  tuniculam.  The  regilla  and  {tunica)  recta  differ 
from,  others  chiefly  in  the  way  in  which  they  were  woven,  on  a  fe/a, 
the  stamen  of  which  was  not  drawn  horizontally,  but  vertically,  and 
on  which  they  wove  upwards  from  below,  dvu»  v<paipuv.  Fest.  277 : 
Redce  appellantur  vestimenta  inriliay  qiue  patres  liheris  suis  conjicienda 
curant  auimis  cauaa,  ita  uaurpata  quod  a  stantibus  et  in  aUitudinem 
texuntur.  This  regilla  was  fastened  by  a  woollen  girdle  (thence 
Juno  CiiK^tia  gen.),  which  was  tied  in  a  Hercules'  knot.  Paul. 
Diac.  63 :  Cingulo  nova  nupta  prcEcingebatuTj  quod  vir  in  lecto  sol- 
relkit,  /actum  ex  lana  oris.  Uunc  Herculaneo  modo  vincium  vir 
$olvit  ominis  gratia^  ut  sic  ipse  fdix  sit  in  suscipiendis  liber  is  j  ut/uit 
Hercules,  qui  septuaginta  liberos  reliquit. 

The  veil,  or  flammeum,  which  the  bride  wore  at  the  wedding, 
was  yellow.  Paul.  89 :  Flammeo  amicitur  nubens  ominis  boni  causa, 
quod  €0  assidue  utebatur  fiaminica,  i.e.  flaminis  uxor,  cvi  non  liccbat 
facere  divortium.  It  is  more  correct  to  say  that  the  flaminica  and 
the  bride  wore  this  colour  because  it  was  of  good  import.  Plin. 
HS,  xxi. :  Lutei  {coloris)  video  honorem  antiquissimum  in  nuptial ibus 
flammeis  totum  feminis  concessum,  Cf.  Petron.  26  ;  Juv.  vi.  224 ; 
SfM.  Suet.  Ner.  28;  Tac.  Ann.  ily.  37;  Lucan.  ii.  261;  Catull.  and 
Martial  frequently.  It  has  been  aflfirmed  from  Seneca,  Ilippol.  322, 
that  the  shoes  {socci)  were  also  yellow,  but  the  passage  refers  not 
to  a  bride's  clothing,  but  to  the  dress  of  Hercules,  as  a  woman  in 
the  presence  of  Omphale.  Catull.  however,  Ixi.  10,  makes  Hjone- 
nieus  wear  yellow  shoes,  and  in  the  Aldobrandinian  marriage  the 
bride  has  them.  They  are  now  frequently  found  in  paintings  at 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii. — The  peculiar  diessing  of  the  hair  is 
quite  certain.  Fest.  339  :  Senis  crinibas  (three  locks  on  each  side, 
as  the  oldest  statues  show)  nubentes  ornantur,  quod  is  ornatus  vtius- 
timmus  fuit;  quidam,  quod  eo  vest<(h'S  virgiites  ornentur.  In  this 
the  common  instruments  were  not  used,  but  the  s^-nibolical  hasta 
c(flibaris,  for  which  Paul.  Diac.  h.  v.  62,  gives  very  odd  and  con- 
tradictory reasons.     Pint.  Qu.  Rom.  86  ;  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  5o9. 

After  the  confarreatio  was  ended — as  in  all  other  marriages — a 
banquet  followed  {ca^na  naptialis,  Plant.  Vurc.  v.  2,  60;  ^'puIa^ 
geniales,  Claud.  Bapt.  Pros,  ii,  327,  at  which  five  wax-lights  were 
burned,  Plut.  Qu.  Bom.  2),  and  when  that  was  concluded,  nuts  {uux 
jnglans)  were  distributed.  Something  similar  [KaTaxi'<TiiaTa)  took 
place  at  the  marriage  of  the   Greeks;    see    Becker's   Charicles, 
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translated  by  Metcalfe,   p.    356.      Serv.   on    Virg.  Ed,  viii.  30; 
Catull.  Ixi.  1*28;  Plin.  H.  N.  xv.  22,  24. 

At  length  the  pronuboe  led  the  bride  to  the  lediia  genialU  [coUo 
care  in  ledOy  Donat.  on  Ter,  Eur,  iii.  5,  45;  Paul.  Diac.  s.  v.  genialu^ 
94  ;  Claud.  Rapt.  Pros,  ii.  361).  Before  the  door  they  sang  hyme- 
neal and  indecent  songs  [Fescennina)  Claud.  Fesc,  iv.  30 : — 

Ducant  pervigiles  carmina  tibi®, 

Pcrraissisque  jocis  turba  licentior 

Exsultct  tetricis  libera  Icgibus. 
The  lectus  gonialis  was  carried  into  the  atrium  on  the  day  of  the 
wedding,  perhaps  by  the  mother,  or  the  relatives,  of  the  bride ;  but 
in  later  days  this  became  merely  symbolical.  Cic.  pro  Chi,  b : 
Ledum  illuni  getiialem,  qtiem  hienulo  ante  Jiliae  suae  nubenii  stravtrat, 
in  eadeui  domo  sibi  ornan  et  sferui  e.rjn/htc  nt'^ue  exiurbata  fiiinjuhtt: 
nubd  genero  socrus,  Paul.  v.  gtniulis,  94:  Oai.  ledus^  qui  nuj^tiis  shr- 
vitur  in  honorem  genii,  iVi*nob.  adv.  Gen.  ii.  67  :  Cum  in  viatrimonia 
commitiSy  toga  sternifis  hduJos  d  maritorum  genios  ndvocatis.  Hot. 
Ep.  i.  1,  87,  h'dus  genial  Is  in  aula  est,  meaning  that  a  person  is  mar- 
ried. AYe  know  no  more  about  this  custom,  but  from  some  passages 
it  woidd  seem  that  it  occurred  only  in  the  mairia^re  with  manus. 
For  instance,  Arnob.  iv.  20,  says,  UsUy  farrCy  coe'mjjfioney  gmiaJis 
leduli  sncranicnta  condicuttty  but  these  words  are  not  to  be  tiiken  so 
strictly,  any  more  than  the  in  ■^mafrimonia  con  venire  previously 
quoted.  It  is  natural  that  when  the  binding  forms  of  maniage 
went  out  of  use,  mtmy  peculiar  customs  were  retained,  as  the  s;icri- 
ficewith  the  assistance  of  the  priest,  and  the  CamiUus  and  Camilla. 
The  lectus  gcmialis,  or  advcrsus,  remained  in  its  place  as  long  as  the 
woman  continued  in  marriage ;  or  even  until  the  man  marrii.-d  again. 
The  sttmere  then  took  place  again  ;  Prop.  iv.  11,  S.3  : — 
Srii  taiiit'ii  udvcrsum  nuit;irit  jaiuia  leotuin 
Si'iU'rit,  ft  nostro  cauta  novtrca  toro. 
The  lectus  is  called  advcrsus,  because  it  stood  in  the  atrium  oppo-itc 
the  Jan  ua. 

On  the  following  morning  the  young  \s-ife  began  her  manage- 
ment of  the  house  by  a  sacrifice  at  the  altur  of  her  huslnuid: 
Macrob.  S"t.  i.  IS;  Pint.  Qu.  Jlom.  2.  On  the  same  day  an  after- 
ceremony  of  tho  marriage,  called  repofiuy  took  place  in  the  men's 
apartments.  Fest.  j).  2tSl  :  lit  pot ia  posiridir  nujitias  apnd  imrum 
marituin  en  uatur^  fjuia  qinjsi  rt jiriffir  ptiiniio.  Porphyr.  on  Hur.  Sat. 
ii.  2,  GO,  Ih'fs  jKist  nupiiid^.  On  tlu^  contrai'v,  Donat.  and  Acrou.  in- 
terjjret  it  diil'Toutly:  Jii pufia  dirn,if/ir  sfpfimus  dies^  quo  nova  soM 
liupta  rcdire  ad  parmirs  .sv/o.^,  the  iirst  vi<it  Iheroforo  to  the  parental 
house.     Auson.  Epid,  ix.  50,  says  indt'tiuituly,  Conjugio^pie  dupes 
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attt  sacra  repoUa  pairum,  which  may  be  taken  either  in  the  sense  of 
Donat.  and  Acron.,  or  as  a  celebration  after  the  birth  of  a  child. 

Lastly,  we  must  notice,  that  the  choice  of  the  day  for  the  wed- 
ding was  not  a  matter  of  indifference.  Thoy  avoided  as  imlucky 
the  Calends,  Nones,  and  Ides,  and  the  day  following  them :  Macrob. 
f^aL  i.  15,  16;  Paul.  Diac.  179;  Gell.  v.  17;  Yarr.  Z.  X.  vi.  29; 
Ovid.  FasU  i.  57  ;  Plut.  Qucest.  Rom.  25;  likewise  the  Forice,  Plut. 
(^lotst.  Rom,  25.  To  this  rule  the  day  after  the  Ides  of  June  fonned 
au  exception.  The  .month  was  also  carefully  selected,  and  May 
\ra.s  not  lightly  chosen :  Plut.  Quast,  Rotn.  85;  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  487. 
So,  too,  the  first  half  of  June  was  avoided,  whilst  the  second  was 
chosen:  Ovid.  Ftist,  vi.  221. 

The  second  form  which  effected  conventio  in  manum  (but  not 
mirriage)  was  the  coemptio.  This  form  was  ad()i)ted  in  oiiler  to 
bring  about  manus  without  marriage  ;  tlien-tore  in  such  eases  the 
formless  contract  of  marriage,  thi'ough  cousinsns  or  dvinum  duetto^ 
must  have  preceded.  The  ceremonies  were  those  just  described 
(viz.  deductio  with  Thalassio,  lit'tiug  over  the  threshold,  the  saluta- 
tii)n  with  Caius  and  Cuia,  the  preseuce  of  the  aus})icos,  the  joining 
of  hands,  the  dress  of  the  bride;  incidents  and  exti-nial  tonus,  which 
dopnded  on  the  taste  and  the  means  of  those  about  to  be  married) ; 
but  in  place  of  a  religious  marriage,  a  simple  civil  contract  was  en- 
tered into,  which  merely  determined  the  proportion  of  dependence 
of  the  young  woman.  It  was  a  symbolical  sale,  prr  tfs  it  Hhnnn,  pufre 
i'^^liiifnrihusamiorihfis.  Gai.  i.  113:  Cocjitjitivue  in  manuui  couvtnlnut 
p^r  maiiripationem^  i.e.  pi  r  qtiandma  IniiKjinilridin  rejKlifiojtvniy  adhi^ 
litis  uon  minus qunin  quinque  tcstibiis^  cirilms  Rn/ndnis puhrilx/ji,  item 
]iWip^nde prret^r  mulitrem  eumque^  cujas  in  tn^nunn  conn  hit,  Sorv.  on 
Vinf.  ^Fn.  iv.  103:  Coc'ntpiio  tnim  vst,  uli  lihra  ntqiie  (cs  udldhffnr,  it 
jii'ilitr  nfquf  vir  in  se  quasi  unjifiunrm /((cimif.  Bot'tkius  on  C'ic.  Tiq>. 
3,  p.  299:  Q(t(e  in  manum  ptr  ati'nij'iivnfni  cunnncrant,  (a'  mafrts 
f'lhi.  vocahautnr  ;  qmr  vero  ?/4«  rd  /arno,  miniim.  d'Cmniiv  rt  ro 
rertis  soJ^innifatihiis  p^ragdafur  et  sme  in  airitandv  inri<(  m  intirro- 
gd^iut  [i.e,  in  coemptio  they  mutually  asked  e;uh  othcr^;  vir  ifa  ; 
an  ntulitr  sihi  mattrfamilias  esse  dv !h t :  iUit.  n  -i>i>n(U  bat,  n  Ih .  Jfaqiie 
Vi'difr  riri convenithat  in  manum  et  vocabaafur  Jut  nujifia  p'  r  rof'/np^ 
tionun,  et  erat  mulier  juaterjamilias  virv  loro  ft/iiv.  (jna/.t  .-^tJ*  nnii- 
inU:m  in  suis  ijtstitufis  CIpianus  t.rponit.  I'orthius  is  wnmg  in  t-ou- 
fining  confarreatio  to  the  marriage  of  prir>t-^;  in  bL-licviiig  tliat  the 
woman  could  come  in  manum  only  by  coemptio;  and  in  reckoning 
as  materfamilias  only  her  who  o>r'uqtfione  cvtir>,,it.  The  la>t  error 
L«  easily  clearcd  up  when  we  reflect  that  in  the  time  (»f  lioethius 
this  form  no  longer  existed,  and  that  he  knew  it  only  by  tradition ; 
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that  confarreatio  liad  long  been  used  only  for  the  marriage  of 
priests,  and  that  usus  no  longer  led  to  manus.  Grai.  i.  113.  As  at 
ooemptio  this  form  was  especially  used,  Visne  mihi  esse  mater/a" 
milias  ?  he  thought  that  only  such  women  were  called  by  that  name. 
But  we  get  the  correct  idea  from  Cic.  Top,  3 :  Genus  enim  est  uxor; 
ejus  du<jeformce:  una  matrtiinfamilias^  earum,  quce  in  manum  convt- 
nerunt  (usu,  farreo,  coemptione):  altera  earum^  quce  tantummodo 
uxorea  habentur  (qute  in  manum  non  convenerunt).  Gell.  xviii.  6, 
also  explains:  Matremfamilias  appeliatam  esse  earn  solam,  qu^e  in 
mariti  inanu  mancipioqite  esset.  The  term  matrona  is  only  a  more 
comprehensive  designation  for  every  decent  woman.  Cic.  pro  del. 
13:  Petulantts  facimus^  si  matrcwf anvil  las  secusy  quam  matronarum 
sanctitas  postulate  nominamus.  Every  materfamilias  is  also  a  ma- 
trona, but  not  the  reverse. 

The  third  form  by  which  a  woman  came  in  manum  was  the  usus 
or  prescription.  When  she  had  entered  into  a  free  marriage  only,  but 
remained  a  whole  year  with  the  man  without  having  been  absent 
three  days  from  his  house,  that  constituted  manus.  Gai.  i.  Ill :  Vsn 
in  manum  conveniehaty  quie  anno  continuo  nupta  perseverahaty  nam 
velut  annua  possessione  usu  capiehatury  in  familiam  viri  transihaiy 
filio'que  locum  ohtlnebat  Itaqu^  lege  AT/.  Tahularum  cauium  erat, 
si  qua  nollet  eo  moth  in  manum  mariti  convenirey  ut  quotannis  tri^ 
noetic  ahessft  atque  ita  usum  cujuscunque  anni  interrumperet.  This 
period  did  not  consist  of  three  days,  or  thiice  twenty-four  hom^ 
but  three  whole  nights  following  each  other,  as  is  proved  by  the 
decision  of  Gell.  iii.  2,  and  Macrob.  Hat,  i.  3,  that  the  woman  had  not 
committed  a  valid  usurpaiio  triiiodii  quoi  Kalendis  Janmirtis  apud 
mrum  causa  matrimonii  esse  arpisset,  et  ante  diem  iv.  KaJ.  Jan.  se- 
quentes  usvrpatum.  isset  (i.e.  who  left  her  husband's  house  in  order 
to  interrupt  the  usucapio).  Non  enim  posse  imphri  trinoctiumy  quod 
ahesse  a  viro  usurj^andi  causa  ex  XII.  Tahulisdeheret,  quoniam  terticB 
noctis poster iores  sex  horai  alterius  anni essp)ify  qui inciperet  ex  Kaleudis. 

Besides  these  stricter  forms  of  marriage,  by  which  the  woman 
came  in  manum  mancipiumque  mariti^  there  existed  a  less  binding 
one,  in  which  both  paities  stood  in  an  equal  position  towards  each 
other,  viz.  matrimoniumjustum,  without  con ventio  in  manum.  The 
woman  remained  in  pofvstate  patris  aut  tutor  is,  and  retained  the 
free  disposition  of  her  property.  Such  are  the  women  whom 
Cicero  describes  as  u.rores  tantnmmodoy  in  opposition  to  the  mater- 
familias. So  Gell.  x%*iii.  6,  in  nmtrimonium  tantuni  convenirey  in 
opposition  to  in  manum  convvnire.  This  form  was  very  early  intro- 
duL^ed  into  Rome  by  the  Poregrini,  or  by  tho  Etruscans,  who  emi- 
grated to  Rome,  where  it  was  in  time  acknowledged  as  a  lawful 
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marriage,  provided  that  the  conditions,  as  equality  of  position  and 
citizenship,  were  the  same  on  both  sides.  This  free  marriage  be- 
came more  binding  after  living  together  for  one  unbroken  year, 
but  even  if  the  usurpatio  trinoctii  occurred,  the  free  marriage  still 
continued.  In  later  times,  when  the  conventio  in  manum  was  found 
inconvenient,  they  returned  to  this  form  of  marriage,  so  that  under 
the  middle  emperors  no  other  existed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
confarreatio  for  the  priests.  The  marriage  ceremonies,  which  were 
the  same  both  with  and  without  manus,  have  already  been  described. 

Many  sarcophagi  illustrate  the  Roman  marriage  ceremonies,  but 
they  chiefly  belong  to  more  recent  times,  in  which  marriage  with- 
out manus  nearly  always  occurred.  TVe  find,  however,  in  all  of 
them,  that  the  bride  and  bridegroom  stretch  forth  their  hands, 
being  introduced  to  each  other  by  Juno  Pronuba ;  and  that  the 
preparation  of  sacrifices  by  the  priests  and  the  Camilli,  and  the 
Hymenseus,  are  not  omitted. 

The  Concuhinatus  was  merely  a  sexual  living  together  of  two 
persons  who  had  no  connubium.  This  was  of  two  kinds  :  first,  in 
a  narrower  and  strictly  legal  sense,  when  a  civis,  immnrricd,  -wished 
to  live  with  one  not  equal  to  him  in  position,  as  a,prregn'na,  Jiherta, 
ierva^  or  humilis,  ahjecta  fitmina,  without  considering  her  as  his 
vife  (to  a  certain  extent  looked  upon  as  a  left-handed  marriage, 
in(fqi(aJ€  conjugium^  or  Ucita  consuftu(h>).  Secondly,  in  a  wider  and 
not  legal  sense,  when  a  married  man  lived  with  a  mistress  besides 
his  wife,  or  unmarried  with  two  misti'osses.  The  first  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  considered  criminal,  or  even  contrary  to 
decency,  for  we  find  inscriptions  on  graves  to  the  *  beloved  concu- 
bine ; '  the  second  was  always  condemned,  and  fell  under  the  head 
of  ttuprum,  particularly  if  the  concubine  belonged  to  the  honfsfe 
fiimte^.  The  woman  who  lived  with  a  man-ied  man  was  called 
[tllex.  Paul.  Diac.  p.  222  :  FtUnrs  nunc  quidfmaj^pvIhnifurdh'eHis 
sucrumhenteSj  nan  solum /ce^mi nee,  sed  di'ain  //ian,-*.  Antt'tpd  proprie 
tarn  pellicem  nominahant^  quce  irxortm  huhenti  nubthanf.  Ctii  (jeueri 
mulierum  etUim  poena  const  ituta  est  a  Xunia  Pom  pi  I  io  hue  h(je: 
Pellex  aram  Junonis  ne  tangito  ;  si  Unniet,  Juiumi  criinhns  (Ipmissis 
agjiitm /(xminam  e(^dito.  So  Gell.  iv.  3  :  PtUictin  auteni  ajqulUdnm 
prohrosamque  hahitam^  quce  juacta  conswfaque  esfitt  cn/a  eo,  ui  citjus 
manu  mancipioque  alia  matrimonii  caujia  t\>rd,  har  antignifisiina 
kge  ositnditur,  etc.  Later,  the  concubine  was  called  by  a  2>'U(lo 
hjMstiort  nomine^ — arnica. 
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BETEOTHINa  AND  DIVORCE. 

Makriage,  in  Greece,  or  at  least  in  Athens,  required,  to  be 
valid,  to  bo  preceded  by  a  solemn  betrotbal ;  see  Becker*s  Charida, 
translated  by  Metcalfe,  p.  351.  Amongst  the  Romans  this  was  not 
essential,  but  solicitation  for  the  bride  was  made  to  her  father,  or  in 
case  of  his  death  to  her  brother  or  guardian,  and  his  consent  must 
be  obtained.  Dio.  Cass,  xlviii.  44;  lix.  12;  Ixiii.  13.  Prom  the 
usual  form  of  stiinilation,  spondesne  ?  spondeo,  the  whole  act  was 
caUed  8p(jns(dia  ;  the  betrothed  were  called  sponsa  and  spon^vs, 
more  anciently  ])rorns.  Another  expression  was  convent<B  conditio^ 
which  act  preceded  the  betrothal,  and  consisted  in  negotiating  the 
amount  of  the  (/os,  the  time  of  its  payment,  and  so  on.  Paul.  Diac. 
p.  G2  :  Convcnta'  conditio  dirchafur,  qnuni  primus  sermo  de  nnptiis  d 
eai'um  couditivne  Imhihaiur.  The  form  of  these  sponsalia  is  shown 
in  many  instances  by  the  comic  wiiters,  as  Plant.  Aid.  ii.  2 ;  iii.  5, 
2;   Cnrc.  v.  2,  74;  Pa  a.  v.  4;   Tria.  v.  2,  33;  esi)ecially  Tnn.  ii. 

4,  98  :— 

rh.   Sine  dote  posco  timin  sororcm  filio. 

QuiL'  res  bene  vortat !  habcon',  pactam  ?     Quid  taces? 
St.    Proh  (hi  immort;des,  conditioncni  quojusmodi! 
1%    Quin  fabulare,  dii  bene  vortant :  spondeo. 
And  Foil.  V.  3,  3G  :— 

utg.  Audin"  tu  patruc  ?  dico,  ne  dictum  noges  : 

Tuam  mihi  niajorem  liliam  despondeas. 
][a.  Pactam  rem  habi-to.     Ag.  Spondes  igitur  ?     Ha.  Spondeo. 
Cf.  Yarro,  de  Limj.  Lat.  vi.  GO. 

The  sponsalia  were  celebrated  as  a  family  holiday  and  with  a 
baiKj^uet,  as  Cicero  writes,  ad  Qit.  Cur.  ii.  G.  Family  mom-ninfr 
was  suspended  for  that  d;iy,  Suet.  Oct.  53.  The  bride  frequently 
received  an  es])()us:il  ring,  amndtis  pronuhtis,  which  was  likewise  a 
symbolical  pledge  of  sincerity,  Juv.  yi.  25  ;  Plin.  II.  X.  xxxiii.  1, 
4  ;  TertuU.  A})(>h>'j.  6.  The  brid(^groom  also  received  a  present 
from  the  biide,  Dioriys.  iii.  21.  In  later  times,  valuable  articles 
were  mutually  given  as  secimties  {arra),  which  the  member  who 
drew  back  from  the  perl'orniance  of  the  contract  forfeited.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  the  engagement,  thtmgh  entered  into  by  the  ap- 
pointed words,  or  even  in  writing,  was  not  binding  on  either  person, 
and  in  Rome,  as  little  as  in  Athens,  could  an  action  be  brought 
either  e.c  spousu  or  cr  dijmhttn.     Juv.  vi.  200 : — 

Si  tibi  h'jxitimis  paetam  junotamque  tabellis 
Non  e^  amaturus,  duoendi  nulla  videtur 
Cans;!. 
Either  person  could  retract  the  engagement,  renuntiare  ot  remiU 
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Urtrtpudium,  Plant.  Aid,  iv.  10,  53;  Ter.  Phorm,  iv.  3,  72:  nun^ 
iiam  remittere  et  spoTisalia  dissolvcre,  Ulp.  Dig,  xxiii.  1,  110.  Be- 
pudium  was  also  said  of  divorce,  Modestin.  Dig.  i.  16,  101 :  Divor- 
tium  initr  xirum  et  uxorem  fieri  dicitur ;  repiidium  vero  sponscB 
remitti  vidftnr,  quod  et  in  uxor  is  personam  uoh  inepte  cadit.  For 
examples  of  retracted  betrothal,  see  Plaut.  Cat.  Min.  7  ;  Suot.  Cws. 
21,  Oct.  62;  Tac.  Ann,  xii.  3,  9;  Dio.  Cass.  xlvi.  56,  «S:c.  This 
betrothal  was  not  entirely  without  lo^^nil  validity,  although  only  so 
long  as  the  engagement  between  the  biitlc  and  bridegroom  was 
not  broken  off,  and  it  was  considered  disgracot'iii  during  its  continu- 
ance to  enter  into  a  second  engagement,  and  inhdelity  on  the  part 
of  the  bride  was  even  regarded  as  adulter iain. 

According  to  a  custom  of  the  ancient  Latins,  the  person  who 
suffered  by  the  drawing  back  of  the  other  party  from  the  engage- 
ment, had  a  ground  of  action,  and  the  jiulge  eoniiielled  the  person 
who  thus  retracted  with(mt  suilieient  cause,  to  pay  a  sum  of  money 
'liUm  pectin ia  cestirnahat).  After  the  union  of  Latium  ^sith  liome, 
tlmjus  sponsaliorum  ceased,  Gell.  iv.  4. 

The  terms  sperata,  pada^  spousa,  dtstinafa  refer  to  the  espousals, 
and  not  to  the  diU'erent  forms  of  marriage,  or  to  the  various 
stages  of  the  engagement. 

In  the  same  manner  as  the  i)romiso  made  at  the  espousals  could 
be  dissolved,  so  was  also  divoree  from  marriage  always  possihUi, 
without  any  one  being  authorized  by  the  civil  j)(>wer  tt>  oppose  it. 
This  freedom  was,  however,  muc-li  n  strained  by  the  moral  feeling 
of  the  i>eople  and  the  gri'at  resjKM  t  they  eiitert. lined  for  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  maniage  bund.  Add  to  tliis,  there  was  the  family 
councd  of  relatives  which  must  always  be  eon^ult^'d  before  a  di- 
vorce, and  the  fear  of  the  Censor's  reproof,  which  foUowinl  a 
divorce  on  insutlieient  groimd<.  This  freedom  of  divoree  ai»j)ears 
too,  if  the  explanation  of  l)iony>ius  bo  contact,  not  to  ivirv  to 
COnfarreatio,  ii.  -5  :  Eit;  avvctrrfiov  avayKa'wp  oiKtiorrjTo^  tcptniv  aCta- 
\vTov  Kai  TO  hatpi](Jov  tov<^  ycifioi'c  Tovrovg  oiciu  ijv.  A\  e  niu>t,  how- 
ever, recollect  that  in  his  time  conlarreatio  was  C(»ntined  to  tlie 
marriages  of  prie^t^,  which  were  always  indis>oluble  ;  ho  could  also 
eavUy  err.  by  t;*king  as  an  exaiujik'  of  tlie  old  .confanvatio  the 
murriaire  of  a  flamen  and  ilaniiiiica.  TlnTofore  a  union  of  the 
passiiijf  of  Dionysius  with  I'lut.  7/"///.  --,  doos  not  so  d.'ciilcilly 
H'lraiive  it,  as  is  sup]>osed.  I'lut.  says :  'J:0;;vt  it  Kui  i-o/Mi-r  tivi)<^\ 
wv  ff^y^poc  fiiv  i<TTiv  6  ywaiKi  fit)  Ciiot't  uTToXfirrtiv  ui'(f)a^  yviiufca  ck 
ftfoij  tr/3a\Xiiy  tTri  (papfiaieti(f  TtKViov  ij  k\hCu)V  ctoSoXj;  kui  fuH\fv- 
pH/rav,  which  account  agrees  wtU  with  that  of  l)iony>iu>,  ^ince 
Plutarch  does  not,  like  him,  sixnik  cxclu^ively  of  marriage  by  con- 
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farreatio,  but  of  marriago  generally.  It  were  absurd  to  suppoeo 
that  the  marriage  should  continue  binding,  if  such  crimes  as  those 
named  occurred.  This  law  of  Eomulus  moreover  decreed,  that 
if  a  man  should  separate  for  any  other  reason,  one  half  of  his 
property  should  fall  to  his  repudiated  wife,  and  the  other  be  de- 
dicated to  Cores.  And  hence,  in  order  to  prevent  hasty  marriage, 
it  was  made,  as  much  as  possible,  indissoluble. 

There  are  also  other  instances  to  show  that  release  from  mar- 
riage occurred  in  the  eailier  times  of  the  Republic,  and  that  the 
Twelve  Tables  contained  directions  on  the  subject.  The  account  of 
Sp.  Carvilius  Ruga,  A.u.c.  520  or  523,  having  been  the  first  to  put 
away  his  wife,  certainly  is  opposed  to  this  idea.  Dionys.  ii.  25, 
says  this  in  the  most  decided  way  :  o/xoXoyitrai  ivrbQ  itwv  tlxoai  rat 
TTEVTaicoffiufV  fiT}h'tg  tv  'Pw/uy  ^ia\v9qvai  yapiOQ. — wpitiTOQ  axoKvaai  Xi- 
yirai  rtjv  iavTou  yvvalKa  ^irovpiog  Kap.  avijp  ovk  cKpavTfg,  dvayca^o- 
fiivog  I'Tcb  tCjv  rifiijrCjv  t^ftocrai  riKviov  tvcKa  yvvaiKi  /iij  avvouctlv.  But 
the  last  words  are  citlier  corrupt  or  contain  an  error,  as  the 
account  of  Goll.  xvii.  2,  shows  :  Anyio  deinde  P.  R.  c.  quingenteumo 
undevicesimo  Sp,  Carv.  Ruga  i^rinuis  Romce  de  amicorum  sententia 
divortium  cum  urore  fecit,  quod  dterilis  esset  juraasetqxt^  apud  cen- 
soreSy  uxor  em  sc  libera  rani  quivrendorum  c^xusa  habere.  Val.  Max.  iL 
1,  4,  also  mentions  the  year  520;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find 
another  important  example  in  Plutarch,  agreeing  that  the  first  di- 
vorce, that  of  8p.  Carvilius,  took  place  in  the  year  230.  This  year 
has  indeed  every  probability  against  it,  as  the  separation  of  Carvi- 
lius would  have  taken  place  in  the  time  of  the  Kingdom,  whilst 
the  whole  account  refers  to  that  of  the  Republic,  namely,  to  the 
period  when  the  Censorship  was  separated  from  the  Consulate. 
Sulpicius,  too,  quotes  the  authority  of  GelUus  as  by  far  the  most 
impoi-tant.  On  the  other  hand,  again,  nc^  one  will  believe  it  likely 
that  for  520  years  together,  until  some  150  years  before  Cicero,  no 
divorce  should  have  taken  place  in  Rome.  The  whole  matter 
seems  to  rest  on  a  misundenstanding  of  the  second  passage  of  Gell. 
iv.  3.  From  this  it  appears  probable,  that  the  divorce  of  Carvilius 
took  place  luider  particular  circumstances,  different  from  those  of 
the  more  ancient  divorces,  whence  it  came  to  pass  that  his  divorce, 
which  in  some  respects  was  tlio  first  of  its  kind,  came  to  be  con- 
sidered the  first  generally.  Sulpicius  does  not  afi&rm  that  it  was 
the  first  divorce,  else  GelHus  would  not  merely  say  :  Quia  prvfido 
nihil  desidirabdntur  [\\7..  rei  uxoria)  actiones  et  cautiones)  nullU 
eiiam  iunc  mairim(mii.s  dirrrttnttibus,  i.e.  Gellius  infers  merely  from 
the  non-existence  of  the  cautiones  rei  uxoriae,  that  divorces  came 
into  use  later.     Probably  Sj).  Carvilius  was  the  first  who  separated 
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from  his  wife  for  a  reason  different  from  those  originally  in  force, 
namely,  "with  the  selfish  object  of  retaining  the  dos,  whilst  he  jus- 
tified himself  upon  pretended  religious  scruples.  His  sophistry  led 
to  the  desired  result,  but  the  right  feeling  of  the  people  manifested 
itself  in  loud  disapprobation  of  his  conduct,  and  the  cautiones  rei 
moriae  were  therefore  soon  introduced,  in  order  to  prevent  similar 
consequences.  Through  these  circumstances,  and  the  fact  that  few 
have  the  cautiones  dated,  the  divorce  of  Carvilius  obtained  celebrity, 
and  80  it  may  easUy  happen  that  after  two  hundred  years  and  more, 
people  should  entertain  the  idea  that  it  had  been  the  first  of  all. 
That  this  divorce  in  some  respect  was  the  first,  many  learned  men 
agree:  one  states,  that  it  was  the  first  stenlitatis  causa ;  another, 
without  consulting  the  judgment  of  cognati ;  a  third,  of  a  binding 
marriage,  and  so  on. 

Let  us  return  now  to  the  demonstration  of  the  early  divorce,  and 
refer  first  to  the  case  related  by  Yal.  Max.  ii.  9,  2  :  Ilorum  sweri- 
totem  M.  Valerius  Maximus  et  O.  Junius  Bubulcus  Brutus  ceiisorea  in 
consijtitli genere animadversionia  imitati L,  Antonium  senatu  jnorerunty 
quod  quam  virginem  in  matrinwnium  dtucerat^  reptuliassetj  tiulioanii' 
corum  in  consilium  adhibito.  It  would  be  false  to  suppose  from  this 
that  divorces  were  imcommon  or  forbidden.  We  must,  in  the  first 
place,  recollect  that  the  nota  censor ia  is  by  no  means  regarded  as 
judiciuniy  as  the  instructive  passage  in  Cic.  j^ru  Clu,  42 — 48,  shows. 
The  sentence  of  the  Censor  is  entirely  subjective,  and  has  therefore 
but  a  limited  importance.  So  it  does  not  follow  from  the  animad- 
versio  censoria  against  Antonius,  that  he  did  anything  forbidden  and 
hflble  to  punishment,  when  ho  se})arated  from  his  wife ;  but  there 
▼as  something  reprehensible  in  the  manner  in  which  ho  did  it.  as 
we  learn  from  Yal.  Max.  himself,  when  ho  adds:  XuJlo  amivoruui 
in  consilium  adhibito.  A  family  consultation  was  always  held  in 
?udi  case,  and  thence  it  is  said  of  Carvilius :  J)e  a?nicorui)i  s(  uii  ntia. 
See  the  early  part  of  this  Excursus.  Antonius'  maimer  of  ])ro- 
ceeding  was  arbitrary  and  harsh,  and  thence  the  wht^le  affair  e;; used 
animadversio  censoria.  This  divorce  took  ])lace  A.u.c.  447,  t^uine 
fifty  years  before  tlie  first  Pimic  war. 

But  other  proof  exists,  that  in  much  earlier  times  divorce*  was 
properly  established  and  strictly  ordained  by  laws.  Cicero,  rhil. 
ii  28,  says  jokingly  of  Antonius,  who  had  dismissed  Cytheris  uu<ler 
the  same  formalities  as  those  of  divorce:  Ilhnn  suam  sfn(s  ns  sihi 
hahen  jussity  ex  duodecini  tabulis  chtves  ade/nif,  exvtjif.  From  this 
mention  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  it  follows  that  the  proper  relations  of 
those  who  separated  were  therein  contained,  as  well  perhai)s  as 
c-ertain  formalities  to  bo  observed.     Into  the  grounds  on  which  a 
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divorce  was  to  be  obtained,  inquiry  was  made  sometimes  by  the 
council  of  cognati ;  at  others  by  the  judge  in  the  judicium  de  -mori- 
huSy  after  the  introduction  of  cautiones  et  actiones  rei  uxorifle.  This 
last,  however,  only  occurred  when  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  two 
separating  parties,  as  in  the  case  of  the  return  of  the  dos,  could  not 
be  settled  by  friendly  arbitration.  The  question  then  was,  whether 
it  was  the  fault  of  the  husband  or  of  the  wife,  that  led  to  the 
divorce  {idrius  culpa  divorti'um  factum ^  Quinct.  iii.  4,  11).  On 
the  part  of  the  woman,  the  causes  were,  besides  capital  offences, 
adultery  and  drinking,  and  the  latter  was  very  severely  punished  in 
ancient  times.  Plin.  H,  N.  xiv.  13  :  Cu.  Domitius  judex  pronuntia- 
rit :  muh'erem  videri  ^)/</s  hihis!se  qua  in  valctudiins  causa^  viro  insci- 
ode,  et  dote  multan't.     8ee  Gcllius  x.  23,  and  Cato's  speech  there. 

That  (Uvorrcs  became  much  more  frecjuent  after  the  Punic  wars 
is  explained  by  the  decay  of  manners  then  introduced,  and  by  the 
marriage  ties  becoming  more  and  more  lax.  The  Censor's  reproof 
was  no  longer  dreaded,  and  wo  liinl  that  at  that  time  divorce 
occun-ed  on  account  of  the  most  trivial  circumstances.  Yal.  Max. 
vi.,  out  of  many,  selects  throe  examples  of  the  kind,  that  of  Bulpi- 
cius  (iallus,  who  iixoron  dv/niHit,  qnod  eain  cajtite  apvrto /oris  versa- 
tam  c(>i]tnfcrr(d  ;  secondly,  of  Q.  Autistius  Yetus,  quod  ilhun  in  puh- 
lico  nun  qiKidani  IthrrtiiHi  I'l/h/ari  seen  to  Inqncntnn  n'derat ;  thinlly, 
of  P.  Semprouius  Hophus,  qid  coitjntjrni  repndil  nofa  affvcit^  nihil 
idiod  qwnn  se  i>/nori()(te  hnlos  annnut  spvcfure.  It  is,  besides,  doubt- 
ful whethor  the  caustjs  here  assigned  were  not  a  mere  pretence. 
In  the  last  period  of  tlio  Kepnblic,  divorce  prevailed  to  a  frightful 
extent;  marriage  was  tliouglitlessly  entered  upon,  and  dissolved 
at  jjleasure.  Sylla,  Cicsar,  l*om])ey,  Cicero,  and  Antony,  put  away 
th<'ir  "wives,  and  Augustus  and  his  successor  followed  their  ex- 
ample. At  that  time  this  also  occurred  on  the  women's  part, 
^^'ithout  any  fault  being  committed  by  their  husbands.  It  had 
]»reYit)usly  been  far  more  difticult  for  them  to  dissolve  a  marriage, 
and  tin?  husband's  want  of  tidelity  gave  them  no  authority,  as 
Plant.  JA//.  iv.  0,  1,  says: — 

Ecastor  Ir^c  dura  vivuiit  mulirros 

Multoquc  iiiiijiiiore  iniscnL'  i[iiem  viri. 

!Nnm  si  vir  scurtuin  du\it  clam  uxoreni  suam, 

Id  ?i  loscivit  uxor,  iiiipuiu'  est  viro ; 

Uxor  viro  si  clnm  donio  c^rcssa  est  foras, 

Viro  lit  causa,  exij^itur  matrimonio. 

Utinam  lex  es.set  eadcm  ([Uie  uxori  est  viro  I  etc. 

In  Cicero's  time  and  afterwards,  separations  by  the  women  are 
often  mentioned,  as  Cic.  ad  Fani.  viii.  7 ;  ad  Ait,  xi.  23  (in  tins 
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case  with  reason) ;  pro  Clu,  5 ;  Mart.  Ep.  vi.  7 ;  x.  41.  Son.  de  Ben, 
iii.  16:  Namquid  jam  ulla  repudio  eruhescit  I — non  consulum  numero^ 
$ed  Diaritorum  annos  8uo9  computant  et  exeuiit  matrimonii  causa , 
nuhunt  repudii. 

The  most  common  term  for  the  dissolution  of  marriage  was  di^ 
vortiumy  which  properly  means  a  separation  which  took  place  with 
the  consent  of  hoth  the  parties  concerned.  Paul.  Di(j.  i.  16,  161 : 
Div.  ex  eo  dictum  e«f,  quod  in  diversns  partes  eunt  qui  discedunt. 
Modest.  101  :  Div,  inter  i*irujn  et  uxortm  Jitri  diritur,  C'f.  Isidor. 
ix.  8.  So  also  discidium^  which  was  abso  generally  used  wh^u  the 
separation  was  mutual.  These  words  were  couuiiuiily  joined  with 
farere.  On  the  other  hand  rtj^udium  rotors  to  a  divnrco  on  one 
side,  and  is  therefore  used  only  of  the  party  by  whom  it  was  caused. 
So  the  term  used  was  not  rtpudium  /accrey  but  rfptiJium  ntitterpy 
reniititr€j  direre,  scrihtrey  nuntiare,  rtnunt'mre ;  nfnittc/n  ninitttre 
was  also  similar  ;  see  Plant.  Aul.  iv.  10,  o3,  09  ;  Tlt.  J^liorm.  iv.  3, 
72;  Cic.  ad  Att,  i.  13;  xi.  23;  de  Unit.  i.  40;  Top.  4;  >Suot.  fi-e- 
quontly.  Besides  these  expro>sious,  there  wore  txi'/tre  and  ejirire 
said  of  the  man,  Cic.  PhiL  ii.  liS,  3S  ;  f//>«"/( />  of  tho  woman.  Tor. 
Ahdr.  iii.  3,  36,  which  dilforod  from  eaoh  otlu'r,  as  in  Unn-k  did 
fcTf/xTfiv  or  tr/3(/X\t»v  and  inroXiiTTdv.  It  has  bft.'u,  "without  suth- 
cient  reason,  sugj^estod,  that  dirortiu/n  was  said  especially  <>f  tho 
women,  repudium  of  the  nion  ;  and  al<o  that  tho  former  rofcrs  to 
divorce  from  strict,  tho  latter  from  free,  marriau'o. 

The  formula  of  s^'j^aratiou  either  by  mutual  lonv^nit,  or  by  tho 
do-ire  of  one  party,  as  givon  in  tli»'  Twolve  Tablos,  was  :  Tiin-^  r,  ,<  iihi 
hiUto.  This  applied  as  woU  to  tho  man  who  wi>h('d  to  sr]>arato  as  to 
the  woman ;  see  Cic.  PA/7,  ii.  12S  ;  Plant.  Amp]),  iii.  2,  47  :  Valxi'^, 
iihihaht'is  res  turn*,  rfddas  mms  :  also  7'/'<'//.  ii.  1,  ol  :  7'/"'s  ns  iihi 
hihe.  See  also  J/'/ r^  x.  41;  (iuinit.  J*"/.  2<;2.  vVo.  Tlio  W(<man 
resided  the  key,  but  it  is  doubtful  whothrr  tliis  formality  was  pro- 
a'ribed  by  the  Twcdve  Tablos.  Somotimos  aKo  tliis  oitUr  was  ac- 
companied by  another,  to  (piit  the  hou-^o  [/ijra.<  <.//\  wliit  li  tlio 
woman  alone  could  p'ive,  if  slio  wore  mi>trc.>s  of  the  Imn  c;  sco 
Plant.  Md.  (ilnr.  iy.  6,  62;  cf.  Phiut.  r  V/.s.  ii.  2,  ;U  ;  ^[.Tt.  \i.  104. 
"W"ritton  notices  also,  or  verbal  ones  by  a  nuv-i'n.irt'r,  ca'  m»  into 
practice;  whence  th»^  expressions  rvicfntldiit)  ov  Hindium  rtmiU're. 
The  contmct  made  on  the  conclusion  of  tho  marriairo  was  ircn« -rally 
df^troyed  [rutupt-re  tdhulns  nfpti'drs)  Juv.  ix.  'o;  Tac.  .!>'//.  xi.  30. 
^Vhen  the  man*ia*^e  had  b(M.-n  scdomnly  ent»M-rd  upon  with  manus, 
this  simple  fonnula  was  not  sutricicnt  to  dissolve  it.  Theri4oro  oon- 
farreatio  reqiured  a  fonnal  difj'urrtailu,  Paul.  Diao.  p.  74:  I>ij)\ 
g^ntu  erat  aacrijiciij  quo  inter  virnm  tt  miditnin  Jithat  didsulntio. 
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Dicta  diff.y  quia  fiebat  farreo  liho  adhiUto,  The  same  solemnitiea 
and  persons  which  occurred  at  the  confarreatio  must  be  repeated 
at  the  diffarreatio.  Sacerdos confarreationum et  diffarreationum^  Orell. 
Inscr.  2648.  Beyond  this  nothing  is  known  on  the  subject,  as 
what  Plut.  Qucest.  Horn.  50,  relates  of  Domitian,  refers  to  the 
divorce  of  a  flamen  dialis :  ol  Si  Upilg  irapiykvovro  ry  rov  jdfion 
Sia\v(fn  TToXXd  ^piKbtdrj  xal  dWoKora  xal  (TKvBpioird  ipuvTtc* 

"When  the  mantis  of  the  woman  had  been  by  mancipatio, 
divorce  ensued  by  the  preceding  simple  formula ;  but  manus  con- 
tinued until  taken  away  by  a  formal  remancipatio.  Fest. :  Quce  man- 
cipata  sit  ah  eo  qui  in  vLanuni  conuenerit.  See  also  the  imperfect 
passage  of  Gai.  i.  137.  Wo  are  not  told  by  which  form  the 
manus  by  usus  was  unloosened.  Probably  a  simple  declaration 
was  siifficient. 

The  divorced  wife  could  marry  again,  so  too  could  the  widow 
after  the  full  time  of  mourning;  but  in  the  early  days,  when  marriage 
had  a  higher  sanction,  this  could  not  be  done  without  prejudice  to 
the  character  of  the  woman.  A  woman  mnltarum  nuptiarum,  as 
Cic.  ad  Alt.  xiii.  29,  says,  received  no  respect,  Plut.  Qu.  Bom.  102. 
Tertull.  dc  Exhort.  Cast.  13,  de  Moiwgam,  13,  places  her  in  con- 
trast to  vnin'ra,  which  expression  is  also  found  on  inscriptions. 
A  woman  married  for  tlie  second  time  could  not  be  a  pronuba  or 
touch  the  statue  of  Pudicitia^  of  Fortuna  MtdiebriSy  or  Mater  Ma- 
tutay  Liv.  X.  23;  Fest.  Fudic.  p.  242,  245.  On  the  second  marriage 
there  were  some  external  forms  less  full  of  honour  than  on  the  first : 
i-eo  Sorv.  on  Virg.  yEn.  xi.  476;  Prop.  iv.  11,  85;  iv.  8,  27. 


CELIBACY. 

YoLirxTARY  celibacy  was  considered,  in  very  early  time^,  as 
censurable  and  even  guilty.  Sozom.  h.  e.  i.  9,  mentions  an  old 
luw  on  the  subjt'ct ;  and  Pionys.  ix.  22,  speaks  of  a  family  kw 
relating  to  it  in  tlio  r/rns  Fahi<t.  From  Fcstus,  p.  379,  we  learn 
that  there  was  a  celibate  fine.  V.rori'}im  ptpendisse  dicitur^  q"i, 
quod  7i,rorem  non  htJnterif,  res  pop i do  dfdit ;  and  the  censors,  whose 
attention  was  turned  to  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation, watched  over  the  ministration  of  these  old  decrees.  Cic.  de 
Leg.  iii.  3  ;  Val.  Max.  ii.  9,  1.  C(tmillu8  et  Postumius  ceiisores  crra 
pwmv  nomine  eos qui  ad sencduivm  colihes  pcrvcnerant^  in  cerarium  df- 
ferrcjasserunt;  403  u.c  ;  351  A.  ir.  c.  Ilortatory  speeches  from  the 
censors  to  the  people,  de  dttrendis  ux4)ribus  and  de  prole  augeniia, 
also  took  place.     In  Suet.    Oct.  89,  Q.   Caecilius  Metellus  says: 
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8i  tine  urore  po$9emu8f  Quirites,  esse,  omnes  ea  molestia  careremus ; 
sed  quoniam  %ta  natura  tradidit,  ut  nee  cum  illis  satis  commode  nee 
tine  illis  tUlo  modo  vivi  possit,  scduti  perpetuoe  potius  quam  brevi 
woluptati  consulendum ;  cf.  G^ll.  i.  6 ;  Liv.  Ep,  lix. ;  Sueton.  OcU 
89.  It  was  quite  a  Grecian  view  of  the  case  to  consider  a  wife  as 
a  necessary  evil.  Menand.  p.  190:  dvayKij  ydp  ywaiK  ilvat  kokovj 
iXXi  ivrtrxvc  ^<^  ^  lurgnitrarov  XajStuv  ;  see  Becker's  Charicles^  trans- 
lated by  Metcalfe,  p.  346.  In  the  general  deterioration  of  manners, 
and  especially  after  the  civil  wars,  the  number  of  unmarried  in- 
creased extraordinarily,  and  even  before  JuvenaFs  time  marriage 
iras  so  critical  a  matter  that  one  might  well  call  out 

Certe  sanus  eras !     Uxorem,  Postume,  ducis  ? 

Die,  qua  Tisiphone,  quibus  exagitare  colubris  ? 
The  demands  which  women,  especially  those  of  rank,  made, 
▼ere,  in  the  time  of  Plautus,  of  such  a  kind  that  the  taste  for  mar- 
riage became  nearly  lost.  See  AuluL  iii.  5,  Mil.  iii.  1,  91.  If  the 
wife  brought  an  important  dowry,  the  position  of  the  husband  in 
the  house  was  frequently  not  the  most  agreeable.  Hence  De- 
maenetus  complains  in  Plant.  Asin,  i.  1,  74  :  Argentum  accepi ;  dote 
imperium  vendidi ;  and  Epid.  ii.  i.  11,  where  Apa^cidos  remarks: 
Pulcra  edepol  dos  pecunia  est,  Periphanes  replies  :  qn(F  qiiidnn  pot 
non  maritata  eat,  Juvenal  \'i.  460,  Intolerahiliics  nihil  est  quam 
femina  dives,  and  Mart.  viii.  12  : 

Uxorem  quare  locupletcra  ducore  nolira, 
Qu«ritis  ?  uxori  mibcre  nolo  me:r. 

Learned  women  were  dreaded.  Sit  non  dodissima  conjnx,  Mart. 
iL  90,  makes  a  condition.     See  Juv.  vi.  44 S  : 

Non  babeat  matrona,  tibi  quip  juncta  rccumbit, 
Dicendi  genus,  aut  curtum  scrraone  rotato 
Torqueat  entbyniema,  nee  bistorias  sciat  omnes  : 
Sed  quiedam  ex  libris  et  non  intclli,?at. 

As  the  view  implying  censure  had  entirely  passed  away,  C«?sar 
sought  to  encourage  marriage  by  rewards ;  but  Augustus  published, 
through  the  lex  Julia  et  Papia  PopiKva,  somo  ver\'  stririgout  and 
even  ridiculous  decrees  against  celibacy.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
certain  advantages  accrue<l  to  those  who  had  many  children,  jus 
trium  liberorum.  These  laws,  however,  do  not  soeni  to  have  had 
much  result,  as  we  see  from  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  2,5.  Tlioy  were  defeated 
by  the  emperors  themselves,  who  often  granted  the  jus  triuui  libe- 
rorum to  persons  who  had  very  few  or  no  chihlreu,  or  were  not 
even  married. 
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CHILDEEN. 

If  tlie  Eoman  custom  in  relation  to  marriage  and  tlie  position  of 
women  generally,  is  decidedly  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  tLe  Greeks, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  reverse  was  the  case  as  regarded  the 
relations  of  children,  as  the  arbitrary  power  which  the  father  had 
over  them  in  Rome  was  a  flagrant  injustice :  the  freedom  of  an 
individual  was  thus  limited  in  a  most  unjust  manner,  and  the  child 
held  in  an  unnatural  dependence  on  his  father.  The  great  mis- 
take consisted  in  the  Roman  father  considering  the  power  which 
Nature  imposes  as  a  duty  on  the  elders,  of  guiding  and  protecting 
a  child  during  infancy,  as  extending  over  his  freedom,  involving 
his  life  and  death,  and  continuing  during  his  entire  existence.  The 
Grecian  law  differed  in  two  respects  from  the  Eoman :  first,  that 
the  father's  power  ceased  with  the  son's  independence,  and  this  he 
attained  either  by  arriving  at  a  certain  period  of  life,  or  by  mar- 
riage, or  by  being  entered  on  the  Hst  of  citizens.  Secondly,  the 
Grecian  father  had  merely  the  right  of  terminating  the  relation 
between  child  and  parent,  by  banishing  him  from  his  house,  or  dis- 
inheriting him,  without  daring  to  injure  either  his  liberty  or  life. 

The  patria  potestas  of  the  Romans  was  in  theory  indeed  very 
different  from  absolute  possession  {dominium)^  but  in  reality  it  ap- 
proached very  near  to  it,  especially  in  ancient  times ;  only  the  latter 
extended  over  things,  the  former  over  persons.  Consequently  this 
potestas  gave  the  father  the  right  over  the  life  and  liberty  of  his 
child.  Dion.  ii.  20,  after  drawing  attention  to  the  difference  of  the 
Grecian  laws,  says :  6  rwv  'Pw/xafwv  vofiod'tTrjQ  uiraaav  wf  iiirCiv  tdutKiv 
i^ovTtav  TTarpt  Ka9'  v'lov  Kai  Trapa  Trdvra  rbv  rov  fiiuv  xP^vo^i  ^^^  ^ 
fjpyfcv,  tdv  T(  fiatTTiyovv^  kdv  re  ChtTfitov  trri  rCJv  Kar  dypbv  tpyuv  kot- 
iX^ip,  tdv  Tt  diroKTivvvvai  Trpoatpfjrat,  ko-v  to.  TroXencd  irpdrrutv  6  Tolf 
ijSii  Tiiy^a'i'j/,  Kciv  i:v  apx«ts:  Toig  pLiyinraiQ  l^iraZofiivoQ^  kuv  iid  rijv  ««c 
rd  Koivd  (iiiXoTifjtiav  liraivovyLivoQ.  This  law,  said  to  be  as  early 
as  Romulus,  but  at  any  rate  very  ancient,  was  revived  in  all  its 
se verity  in  the  Twelve  Tables.  Dionys.  ii.  27  :  o\  Xa/3ovr«c  ffapd 
Tov  ^lii-iov  Tt]v  iKovoiav  Ti}g  (Tviayioyr)g  te  Kai  i-jriypa(pfji;  avrwv  (i.  e. 
vo/iwv)  ^fKa  nv^ptg  u^a  Toig  dWoiQ  dviypaypav  vofioig.  He  then 
controverts  the  possible  notion  that  the  Decemvirs  introduced 
this,  by  citing  an  institution  of  Nuina  :  tdv  Trartjp  uly  trvyxf^^pV^ 
yvviUKa  dyaytaOai  KOivutvbv,  trrofJLfVTjv  tipwv  Tt  KOi  xP^t^^''"'^^  Karct  roifg 
vofiovg^  jxTiKtTi  Tt]v  l^ovniav  tlvat  ry>  Trarpt  TTwXctv  tovq  viovq.  This 
power  ({uite  agreed  with  the  ancient  severity  (see  Liv.  i.  26, 
where  Horatius  says,  »SV  jillam  jure  cccsani  jvdicare,  7u'  ita  esset^ 
imtrivjure  in  Jiliuin  anitnadversuru/n  /uisse),  but  it  was  afterwards 
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recognized  by  law,  as  the  usnal  form  of  adoption  shows.  Orat,  pro 
Domo  29 :  Oredo  enim,  qiutnquam  in  ilia  adoptione  legitime  factum 
at  nihilj  tamen  te  esse  interrogatum  :  avLctorne  esses,  ut  in  te  P.  Fan-- 
teius  rtte  necisque  potestatem  haberety  ut  in  filiOy  and  the  complete 
form  in  G^IL  v.  19 :  Velitis  jubeatis,  ut  L,  Valerius,  L,  Titio,  turn 
jure  legeque  filius  siet,  quam  si  ex  eo  patre  matreque  familias  ejus  natus 
essetf  utique  ei  vitce  necisque  in  eumpotestas  siet,  uti  patri  endofilio  est, 
H<BC  ita,  vi  dixi,  vos  Quirites  rogo.  The  unnatural  part  of  this 
decree  was  somewhat  modified,  in  that  the  right  of  life  and  death 
belonged  in  fact  to  that  of  discipline  and  punishment,  which  was  per- 
mitted by  the  State  to  the  paterfamilias,  and  as  the  father  could  not 
ad  on  his  own  judgment,  but  must,  conformably  to  custom,  summon 
a  fiimily  council,  as  e.  g.  Val.  Max.  v.  8,  2  :  Cassius  filium — adhibito 
propinquorum  et  amicorum  consilio  affectati  regni  crimine  domi  dam- 
navit  verberibusqtte  affectum  necari  jussit.  On  the  killing  of  Sp, 
Cassius  VisceUinus  by  his  father,  see  Liv.  ii.  41 ;  Dionys.  viii.  79 ; 
Plin.  H,  N.  xxxiv.  4.  This  judgment  is  mentioned  by  Val.  Max.  v. 
8, 3,  where  he  says  of  T.  Manlius  Torquatus,  7ie  consilio  quidem  nec^s- 
sariorum  indigere  se  credidit,  as  his  son  had  been  accused  by  the 
Macedonians  on  account  of  extortion.  The  father  sat  in  judgment 
for  three  days,  hearing  witnesses  and  so  on,  and  at  last  banished 
hk  son  from  his  presence,  whereupon  he  killed  himself ;  so  Cic.  dc 
Fin.  i.  7.  Val.  Max.  relates  another  instance,  v.  9, 1.  L.  Gellius  held 
judgment  on  his  son,  poetie  universosenatu  adhibito  in  consilium,  and 
dfter  careful  mqmry,  absolvit  eum  turn  concilii  turn  etiam  sentcniia 
sua.  See  also  Quinct.  Decl.  yiii.  4,  and  306.  Other  examples  are 
related,  of  sentence  being  passed  on  sous  by  their  fathei's,  without 
mention  of  the  family  coimcil,  and  probably  because  the  otHcial 
position  of  the  father  rendered  such  aid  minecossaiy,  as  in  the 
harsh  judgment  of  Brutus  and  T.  Manlius  luipenosus:  see  also  Liv. 
iv.  29.  In  capital  offences  too  the  father  could  by  himself  inflict 
punishment,  as  it  is  deemed  more  proper  that  he  should  himself 
condemn  his  son,  than  that  he  should  come  himself  as  his  accuser. 
So  Sail.  Cat.  39  relates  :  Fuere  iainen  fjrtra  coiijurationctn  comjihircSy 
qui  ad  Catilinam  initio  proftdi  sunt:  in  his  A.  Fnlrius  stnaforis 
Jilius  quern  retractuni  ex  itintre  p'orns  mcari  Jitssii.  Cf.  Diu.  Cass, 
xxxyiii.  36,  and  Val.  Max.  v.  8,  d,  and  vi.  1,3.  Sen.  de  Chni.  i.  14,  15, 
relates  two  instances  of  a  father's  judgment  in  the  time  of  Augustus. 
In  the  latter  case  the  father  condemned  the  son  for  parricide,  lotting 
liim  off  with  exile  only.  A  solemn  family  council  also  preceded, 
to  which  the  emperor  was  invited  ;  there  the  kindness  of  the  lather 
openly  prevailed,  and  whilst  he  made  use  of  his  right,  he  i)rotccted 
his  son  from  the  punishment  which  he  would  have  found  in  the 
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public  court  of  justice.  Tho  second  case  proves  the  harshness  and 
misuse  to  which  this  right  could  be  applied.  Erixonem  equitem  Bam, 
memoria  nostra^  quia  filii^m  aimm  flagellia  occiderat^  popultu  in  foro 
graphite  con/odit.  Vix  ilium  Axignsti  Ccesaris  auctoritas  in/estis  tarn 
patrum  q\vam  filiorum  manibus  eripuit.  But  after  all,  not  one  case  of 
absolute  death  is  mentioned,  but  only  of  cruel  punishment.  Tac 
Ann.  xvi.  33,  gives  another  example :  Montanus  patri  concessua  est, 
prcedidOy  ne  in  republica  haheretur.  That  is  wrong,  however:  on  the 
contrary,  the  son  was  pardoned  from  respect  to  his  father.  See 
Quinct.  DecL  viii.  xix.  &c.  K  a  misuse  of  the  patria  potestas 
occurred  in  earlier  times,  the  censor  could  resent  it,  Dionys.  xx.  3 ; 
Ores.  V.  16,  even  speaks  of  a  public  indictment;  in  later  days  the 
emperor  saw  to  it,  as  it  is  related  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian.  In  the 
two  hundredth  year  of  the  empire  this  power  was  taken  away  from 
tho  father  by  law. 

Although  the  right  of  sale  undeniably  existed,  and  was  recog- 
nized by  tho  Twelve  Table:^,  no  instance  of  it  exists  ;  and  we  may 
therefore  suppose  that  it  wai?  early  abolished,  and  used  only  as  a 
form  in  the  emancipatio.  Niima  oven  seems  to  have  limited  this 
right,  according  to  Dionys.  ii.  27  ;  so  too  Plut.  Num,  17.  In  the 
form  of  mancipatio,  the  father  had  the  nght  to  seU  the  son  three 
times ;  after  tho  third  time  he  did  not  again  come  into  the  patria 
potestas.  So  the  Twelve  Tallies  decreed  :  *Si  pater  Jilium  ter  veuum 
duitj  filius  a  paire  liber  esfoy  Ulp.  x.  1  ;  Gai.  i.  132.  Plaut.  Stick. 
i.  1,  54;  2,  11 ;  Tria.  ii.  2,  20,  speaks  generally  of  the  obedience 
due  from  children  to  their  father. 

From  the  patiia  i)ot<\stas  must  be  entirely  separated  the  right 
with  which  wo  frequently  meet  in  antiquity,  of  killing  or  exposing 
new-boni  children.  In  Home  it  did  not  exist  to  so  great  an  extent  as 
elsewhere.  Romulus  is  said  to  have  interdicted  sons  and  fii-st-bom 
daughters  fi'oni  being  killed,  Dionys.  ii.  28.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
seems  to  have  been  commanded  that  the  defonned  should  bo  put  to 
death,  Cic.  de  Lvij.  iii.  8  ;  Liv.  xxvii.  37;  Sen.  de  Ira,  i.  18.  That 
the  exposui'c  and  murder  of  the  now-born  was  not  unfrequeut,  eveu 
in  the  most  important  families,  many  instances  show;  as  I)io.  Cas.s. 
xlv.  1,  and  tho  Lrx  (hidlHrid  of  tho  Fabii,  Dionys.  ix.  22  :  ra  yivvui- 
fiiva  IndvayKiQ  Tp'f<ptiv\  SCO  Plaut.  Cds.  prol.  41,  79;  Cist.  i.  3,  17, 
31 ;  Ter.  Jhinit.  iv.  1,  37.  AV^hothcr  the  colnmna  ladaria  men- 
tioned by  Paul.  Diac.  p.  118,  is  connected  with  this  custom,  is  not 
certain. 

The  son  remained  in  tho  father's  power  until  his  death,  unless 
either  of  them  had  suffered  a  aqniis  dimitiutio.  The  patiia  po- 
testiis  ceased  if  the  son  became  a  iiamen  dialis.     Tac.  Ann,  iv.  1<3 ; 
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Gai.  iii.  114.  Other  dignities  made  no  difference,  see  Val.  Max.  v. 
4,  5.  In  the  case  of  a  daughter  it  ceased  when  she  entered  into 
marriage  with  manns,  or  became  a  vestal  virgin.  Gell.  i.  12 :  Eo 
atatim  tempore  Bine  emancijpcUioTie  ac  sine  capitis  minutione  e  patris 
pot€st<Ue  exit,  TJlp.  x.  5 :  In  potentate  parentum  esse  desinunt  et  hi, 
qui  Flamines  Divales  inaugurantuTy  et  quce  Virgines  Vested  capiuntur, 
Gai.  L  130. 

If  a  father  wished  to  renounce  the  patria  potestas  over  his  son, 
it  must  be  done  either  by  adoption  (by  which  he  passed  into  another 
potestas)  or  by  the  formality  of  emancipation.  This  consisted  in 
eeUing  the  son  three  times  to  a  pater  fiduciariuSy  who  manumitted 
him  according  to  a  previously-made  contract  after  the  first  and 
second  mancipation ;  but  after  the  third  he  mancipated  him  back 
to  the  fother,  on  which  the  latter  became  his  pater,  and  manumitted 
him  tn  libertatem.  This  minuteness  was  the  consequence  of  the 
directions  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  that  the  father  should  three  times 
sell  his  son.  TJlp,  x.  1  :  Liheri  parentum  potestate  liherantur  eman- 
cipatione,  i.  e.  si posteaquam  mancipati  fuerint^  manximissi  sint.  Sed 
Jilius  quidem  ter  mancipatuSy  ter  inanumissus  sui  Juris  Jit.  Id  eiu'm  lex 
xii.  tabularum  jubet  his  verbis:  Si  pater  JiUum  ter  venum  duit,  Jilius 
a  poire  liber  esto.  Ceteri  autem  liberi  prceter  Jilium  tani  masculi 
quam/emince  una  mancipatione  manumissioneque  sui  Juris  jiunt. 
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NOTWITHSTANDING  the  harsh  power  which  amongst  the 
-^^  Bomaiis  the  paterfamilias  possessed  over  his  familia,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  house  far  more  of  real  family  life  oc- 
cmred,  and  that  a  more  strong  and  sacred  band  bound  together  the 
different  members  of  the  house  amongst  the  Romans  than  amongst 
the  Greeks.  The  chief  cause  of  this  was  the  higher  dignity  of  the 
housewife,  whose  influence  assorted  itself  happily  in  the  education  of 
the  children,  not  only  as  a  mother  during  their  earliest  years,  but  also 
in  superintending  them  during  their  riper  years.  The  eulogy  which 
Tac.  Agric,  iv.  bestows  on  the  mother  of  Agricola,  in  a  sadly  degene- 
rate age  {mater  Julia  ProcUla  fuit  rarce  castitatis.  In  hujus  sinu  in- 
dulgvntia  educntus  per  otnnem  honestariun  artium  cultum  pueritiam 
adohscentiamque  transegit),  carries  us  back  to  the  oldest  and  better 
days  of  the  Republic.  So  says  also  the  author  de  Cans,  corr,  Ehfq. 
28 :  Jam  primam  suns  cuujue  Jilius  ex  casta  parenfe  natus  in  cella 
emptce  nutria's  sed  grcmio  ac  sinu  matris  educahatuTy  cujiis  pr(edpna 
laus  crat  tueri  domuin  et  inservire  iibtris.  If  history  gives  few  ex- 
amples of  celebrated  women,  and  their  power  over  their  children, 
like  that  of  Cornelia  and  Yeturia,  we  must  reflect  that  such  re- 
lations were  very  seldom  mentioned,  and  only  in  connection  with 
conspicuous  persons  and  events ;  but  from  those  few  we  may  under- 
stand the  general  character  of  the  household  relations. 

The  expression  toUcre  and  susrij)f>re  liheros  (analogous  to  litva 
AvaipiTaQai)  shows  that  amongst  the  Romans  a  similar  custom  to  that 
of  the  Greeks  prevailed  after  the  birth  of  the  chUd,  with  regard  to 
the  declaration  of  the  father,  as  to  whether  he  would  bring  up  the 
child  as  his  own.  Plant.  Ampli.  i.  3,  3;  Cist.  ii.  3,  8  ;  True.  ii.  4, 
45;  Most.  i.  2,  41 ;  Ter.  ILant.  iv.  1,  15  ;  Andr.  i.  3,  14;  Ilec.  iv.  1, 
50;  Ilor.  Sat.  ii.  5,  45.  "What  August,  de  Civ.  i)rt,  iv.  11,  relates  of 
a  divinity  Levana  [hvat  iitfaides  de  terra),  as  if  the  presider  over 
this  ceremony,  may  well  refer  to  ancient  times ;  but  the  name  is  nob 
mentioned  elsewhere.  What  Yarro  xii.  36,  says,  refers  to  this: 
Natus  si  erat  vitalis  ac  suhlatus  ah  ohstetrice^  statuehatur  in  terra,  ut 
auspiraretur  rectus  esse.  The  number  of  tutelary  gods  recognized  by 
the  Romans  for  special  cases,  and  particiilar  moments  of  life,  wis 
so  extraordinarily  great,  that  there  is  an  appearance  of  truth  about 
the  saying  of  the  pontilices,  Singulis  actihus  proprios  deos  praesse. 
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Macrob.  Sat,  i,  17 :  Unius  dei  effedus  varies  pro  variis  censendos  esse 
numinibus.  From  the  earliest  childhood  there  were  besides  Levana, 
VagitanuSj  or  Vaticanus  {penes  quern  essent  vocis  humance  initia), 
Varr.  in  G^IL  xvi.  7 ;  Cunina  {cunas  administrat)^  August,  de  Civ. 
Deiy  iv.  II,  Potina  Edusa,  or  Edttca  {escam  prcehet)  and  Cuba^  Non. 
ii.  310:  Edusam  et  Potinam  deas  prcesides  vtdt  haberi  puerornm 
Varro  :  Quum  primo  cibo  et  potione  initiarent  pueroSy  sacrificabantur 
ab  edulibus  EduscSy  a  potione  Potince,  Donat.  on  Ter.  Phorm.  i.  1, 15: 
Legitur  aptid  Varronem  initiari  pueros  Edulice  et  Poticce  et  Cubce^ 
divis  edendi  et  potandi  et  cubandi,  ubi  primum  a  lade  et  a  cunis 
iransierunty  etc. 

Nine  days  after  the  birth  of  the  boys  {nujidince)^  and  eight  after 
that  of  the  girls,  the  lustratio  took  place,  and  at  the  same  tiuio  the 
6voii(tra0Hnayn(munaccipiebant.  Hence  the  day  was  called  dies  lus- 
trica,  dies  nominumy  nominalia.  In  this  ceremony  there  was  also  a 
special  divinity,  Nundina :  Macrob.  Sat,  i.  16 :  Est  etiam  Nundina 
liomanorum  dea^  a  nono  die  nascentium  nuncupatay  qui  lustricus 
dicitur ;  est  autem  dies  lustricu^y  quo  in/antes  liuitrantur  et  nomen 
ucdpiunt.  The  dies  lustricus  was  celebrated  as  a  family  holiday, 
and  small  gifts  were  presented  to  the  child  by  the  parents  and 
relatives,  and  even  by  the  slaves,  and  this  was  ropeat<;'d  in  after 
years  on  the  birth-day.  This  was  a  Grecian  custom  originally,  but 
it  also  took  place  amongst  the  Romans.  Plautus  meiiti<ms  as  play- 
things of  this  kind,  Jiud,  iv.  4,  110,  ensiculus  aurtolus  Utenftnuy  with 
his  lather's  name.  Duce  connexce  nuinicuh' ;  suruin  an/tuitft ;  bulla 
aurea.  jETp.  v.  1,  33  :  aurealutiulaet  auell us  aureus.  The  rliildren, 
fts  amongst  the  Greeks  (avayvwpjcr/iara),  earned  these  toys  sus- 
pended from  their  necks  (Plant.  Mil,  v.  6),  and  being  of  metal, 
they  were  called  from  their  clanking  (a  crepuniio)y  trt pimdla. 
Works  of  art,  representing  children  with  such  crepumliu  ou  their 
necks,  have  been  preserved. 

The  bulla  aurea  which  Plautus  mentions,  signifies  most  certainly 
that  this  was  a  Roman  custom;  being  introduced  by  the  Etruscans 
into  Rome,  it  was  a  distinction  of  children  of  high  birth  unknown 
to  the  Greeks.  This  bulla  was  a  round.  Hat  case  of  gold  (l>i(lor. 
lix.  31),  an  amulet,  which  sometimes  oj)ened,  and  was  worn  by 
children  suspended  round  the  neck,  and  hung  directly  on  the 
breast.  Prop.  iv.  131 ;  Pint.  Qu,  Rom.  101 ;  and  Mac  S,it,  i.  G, 
make  various  attempts  to  explain  the  meaning  which  had  long 
passed  away,  and  of  a  custom  which  was  no  longer  IntelligiMe.  It 
is  certain  that  the  bulla  aurea,  with  the  Uxja  praUxta,  which  was 
■worn  at  the  same  time  by  children,  wuti  introduced  by  the  Etrus- 
cans; hence  Juv.  calls  it  aurum  Etruscum  ;  and  that  it  was  a  pre- 
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servative  against  fjiscinatioii,  and  therefore  properly  hung  aroimd 
children.  For  that  reason  also,  the  Triumphaior  wore  it  during 
that  ceremony:  see  Plut.  Horn,  2d,  and  Macrob.  i.  6,  who  names 
Tarquinius  Priscus  as  the  one  through  whom  the  use  of  it  by  chil- 
dren came  into  vogue.  Originally,  the  bulla  with  the  praetexta 
was  worn  only  by  children  of  patrician  birth  (Liv.  xxvi.  36,  says, 
by  the  sons  of  senators),  but  the  prsetexta  by  knights  also,  Cic. 
Phil,  ii.  18,  TenesTie  prcetextatum  te  decoxisse  f  In  the  second  Punic 
war,  however,  the  praetexta  was  worn  by  the  children  of  lihertini, 
bom  in  a  lawful  marriage,  and  instead  of  the  bulla  aurea  one  of 
leather  was  himg  round  the  neck.  Juv.  v.  164 : 
....  quis  enim  tarn  nudus,  ut  ilium 
Bis  ferat,  Etruscum  puero  si  contigit  aumm, 
Vel  nodus  tantum  et  signum  de  paupere  loro  ? 
In  Cicero's  time  we  find  both  bulla  and  praetexta  dependent  on 
the  census,  and  the  bulla  in  no  case  limited  to  pat^cian  famihes. 
Cic.  Verr,  i.  44 :  Eripies  igitur  pupillce  togam  prodtextam  $  detraha 
ornamenta  nan  solum  fortunes  sed  etiam  ingenuitatis  ?  58  :  Tieque  tarn 
cmnmovebafy  quod  ille  cum  toga  praetexta,  quam  quod  sine  huUa 
venerat.  V^estitus  enim  neminem  commovehat  is,  quern  illi  mos  et  jus 
ingenuitatis  dahat.  Quod  ornamentum  pueritiw  patrr  d^deratj  indi- 
cium atque  in signe  fortunes ,,  hoc  ah  isto  prcedone  ereptum  esse,  graviter 
et  acerbc  homines  ft  rebaut.  The  pupillus  had  lost  the  bulla  with  his 
fortune,  but  the  prsetexta  remained  to  him  as  ingenuus.  It  is  not 
correct,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  bulla  was  generally  the  sign 
of  Eoman  freedom,  and  that  every  ingenuus  wore  it,  although  this 
might  be  concluded  from  Suet.  De  Clar.  Bhet.  1.  Statues  of  young 
Romans  with  the  bulla  are  common.  Such  bullae,  of  various  sizes 
with  the  ornaments,  have  been  found  at  Herculaneum,  as  well  as 
in  Etruscan  tombs. 

After  the  dies  lustric;u»  followed  the  announcement  of  the  chil- 
dren (prq/V.s.s/0),  in  order  that  they  might  be  entered  in  the  public 
registers,  which  wore  connected  Tsith  the  chronicles  of  the  day, 
or  acta  puhlica.  This  took  place  formally  and  regularly  after  the 
time  of  M.  Antonius  Philosophus,  as  Caj)itol.  c.  9,  relates :  Ivter 
hcec  liherulps  causas  ita  munin't,  ut  primus  Juheret  apud  prcp/ecUfS 
cerarii  Saturui  U)inmqu,t'mque  civium  luifos  liberos  projUeri  intra  tri- 
cesirnum  diem,  nomine  imposito.  Per  provincial  tabularioruiu  pnb- 
licorum  nsuni  inatituit,  apnd  qmjs  idem  de  originibus  fieret,  quod 
Bonice  apud  proffectos  cerarii.  The  object  of  this  register  was  to 
aiford  means  of  proving  the  age  and  condition  of  a  person,  and 
the  arrangement  was  extended  over  the  whole  empire.  Instances 
are  to  be  found  in  Appul.  Apolvg,  p.  92 ;  Serv.   on  Virg,  Georg, 
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iL  502 ;  Dig»  xxriL  1,  2  {waiioypa^a),  xxii.  3,  29  {in  aciis  pro- 
fiUT\)y  xxii.  3,  16  {matrix  pro/essio).  That  this  plan  of  Antonius 
was  only  a  revival  of  a  custom  introduced  by  Servius  Tullius  is 
not  true.  DionyB.  iv.  15,  say^,  according  to  L.  Piso,  that  Servius 
had  ordered,  that  on  the  birth  of  every  child  a  certain  piece 
of  money  shoidd  be  delivered  at  the  cerarium  of  the  temple  of 
Juno  Ludna,  as  on  each  death  at  that  of  Venus  Libitina,  and  on 
the  putting  on  of  the  toga  virilis^  at  that  of  Juventus,  and  gives 
as  the  object :  i^  wv  ijfuWi  ltayvi»ai<j9ai  koB^  'ixavrov  iviavrov  090i 
n  oc  aOfAwayrf^  ^aav  cat  rivt^  i^  avTwv  rt^v  arpanvaifiov  r/Xuctav 
flxov.  But  Dionys.  does  not  relate  that  the  direction  of  these 
registers  was  mixed  up  with  the  alms  at  the  temple.  Tho  two  in- 
stitutions were  quite  different.  Servius  Tullius  ordained  the  alms 
at  the  temples  for  births,  deaths,  and  so  on,  only  with  the  political 
subordinate  aim  of  knowing  the  number  of  those  who  were  bom, 
and  dead,  and  engaged  in  military  service,  and  thence  of  reckoning 
the  amount  of  the  whole  population.  M.  Anton.  Phil,  founded  a 
special  register  of  births,  in  order  more  securely  to  settle  the  ac- 
tions about  status  {causce  liherahs),  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent 
them  as  much  as  possible.  Serv.  Tullius  had  a  political  object  in 
lus  institution,  which  ceased  with  tho  introduction  of  the  census :  he 
wished  to  come  at  a  preparation  for  the  census,  or  a  temporary 
substitute  for  it,  since  the  census-lists  contained  all  that  he  wanted 
in  a  more  certain  form.  M.  Anton.  Phil,  aimed  at  something  more 
enduring,  which  could  not  be  superseded  by  any  other  institution. 
It  was  an  enlargement  of  the  custom,  general  since  the  time  of 
Ciesar,  to  make  known  the  chief  family  events,  as  births,  mar- 
riages (Juv.  Sat,  ii.  136),  divorces  (Sen.  De  Ben.  iii.  1(5),  &c.,  in 
the  chronicles  of  the  day  (or  acta  diurnay  puhJicfiy  xirhnna,  pnpuJi), 
This  depended  on  the  will  of  each  person,  but  was  always  com- 
mon, partly  because  these  public  and  authorized  announcements 
acconmiodated  differences  concerning  status,  and  partly  because 
after  such  open  communications  only  the  rewards  decreed  by  the 
lex  Julia  and  Papia  Poppiea  were  granted.  Of  such  announce- 
ments Juv.  speaks,  ix.  84  : 

Tollis  enim  et  libris  actorum  spargerc  gaudcs 

Ar^uracnta  viri 

Jura  parentis  habcs,  propter  me  scriheris  bores,  etc. 
fyp^rgere  clearly  signifies  the  ditfiision  by  means  of  the  acta 
publica.  See  Petron.  Sat.  53,  and  Suet.  Tib.  5,  (^af.  S,  2,),  2(>.  Tho 
passage  in  Cap.  Gord.  4  (of  the  time  after  Antoninus)  sliows  tho 
identity  between  the  earlier  and  later  pnt/tssionrH :  emu  apud 
prcp/ecinm  cerarii  more  Romano  profis^us  JiUuni  puJtJin's  ac{i,<  ejus 
nomen  insereret.      Fro/essus  denotes  the  announcement  to  which 
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everybody  was  subject ;  puhL  ada^  the  registration  in  the  chronicle. 
The  father  himself  could  also  put  out  an  announcement  of  the 
birth  of  his  child,  instrumentuniy  which,  like  every  other  testimiH 
niujjif  was  signed  by  witnesses,  Apul.  ApoL  p.  92. 

In  ancient  times  the  Eoman  mother  always  nursed  the  child 
herself,  not  as  the  Greeks  did:  see  Becker's  Charicles,  After- 
wards wet-nurses  became  very  common,  especially  in  the  higher 
ranks,  and  the  nurse  was  herself  called  mother.      Plant.  M&m. 

prol.  19. 

Ita  forma  simili  pueri,  uti  mater  sua 

Non  internosse  posset  qua  mammam  dabat, 

Nequc  aduo  mater  ipsa  quie  pepererat. 

See  Quinct.  Inst.  i.  1 ;  Goll.  xii.  1 ;  Auct.  Dial,  de  Orat  28,  29. 
Plut.  Cat,  Maj.  20,  specially  mentions  that  Cato  was  nursed  and 
tended  by  his  mother. 

Of  the  oarliost  bringing  up  very  little  more  is  related.  It  was 
entirely  domestic ;  even  the  parents  themselves  educated  the  chil- 
dren, and  did  not  commit  them  to  slaves.  They  were  also  very 
careful  in  the  selection  of  tlie  attendants  who  were  necessary  to 
take  charge  of  the  children,  lest  their  improper  words  and  incor- 
rect speech  should  exercise  a  bad  influence.  Of  this  great  care 
Plautus  speaks,  MIL  Glor.  iii.  1,  109. 

At  ilia  laus  est  masjuo  in  genere  et  in  divitiis  maxirais 
Liberos  hominem  educare,  generi  monumentum  et  sibi. 
Hence  the  expression  in  gremio  mntris  edacariy  Cic.  Brut,  58 ;  Auct. 
Dial,  de  Orat.  28.  The  state  took  no  notice  of  this,  as  that  would 
not  have  agreed  with  the  idea  of  patria  potestas,  Plut.  Lye.  et 
Niim,  co/np.  4  :  yet  lat^r  the  Censor  could  interfere,  when  the 
state  spom(Ml  liable  to  sufTor  injury  by  the  fi*equent  indulgence  and 
effeminacy  in  eduration  ;  Plut.  Cat.  MaJ.  10,  17;  Dionys.  xx.  3.  At 
any  rate  the  state  doomed  itself  boimd  to  look  after  the  schools. 
Cic.  De  Rip.  iv.  3.  Princijiio  <Iisri])Ii)i<nn  jmerilem  iugenuiSy  de  qim 
Onrxi  niiilfiiui  frusfra  lahorariuif,  ct  in  qua  una  Polyhius  nosier 
nospes  noHtrorti/n  inHtituforuui  7tr<jJi(p')tfiani  accusat^  nullam  certam 
ant  defifinatani  Ivrjihiis  aid  puhJicv  expositam^  aut  v nam  omnium  esse 
volnrrunf.  Schools  existod  in  early  times,  of  course  as  private 
undertakings.  The  first  mention  made  of  them  in  history  is  on  the 
occasion  of  the  \'iolonce  offered  to  Virginia  by  Appius  Claudius. 
Liv.  iii.  44  :  Viryini  n  nif}ifi  in  forum  {ihi  nanique  in  tahemis  lite- 
rarunt  Judi  erani)  ndnisftr  drntnriri  libidinis  manvm  injecit,  (The 
exprossion  in  talHrnis  can  be  nioroly  a  topographical  designation, 
as  tab.  vctrrrs  vt  nova' ;  but  in  Suot.  Df  III.  Or.  18,  it  is  said  dciwie 
in  jtertjnla  dvcuit.)  Dionys.  xi.  2S  :  Tavrriv  rijv  Koprjv  iwiyafiov  ovaav 
fjifj    QtaadfitvoQ  'Aitttioq    KXavCwQ  dpayivtoffKovffav  Iv    ypafmarvtroi — • 
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ijvikr^  SiBaffKaXtta  rttp  iraiit^  rSrt  mpi  ri)v  dyopav. — If  this  account 
eounds  somewhat  strange,  we  are  supplied  with  an  example  not 
much  later,  of  school  instruction  out  of  Rome,  Liv.  v.  27 :  Mos  erat 
'FalUciSj  eodem  magistro  liherorumet  comite  uti,  simidque  plures ptieri, 
quod  hodie  quoqite  in  GrceciaTnanett  unius  curcR  demandabantur :  prin- 
dpum  libero9,  aiciU  fere  fit^  quiscientia  videhatur  prcecellere,  erudiehat, 
Plut.  Cam.  10.  The  same  of  Tusculum,  in  Lib.  vi.  25.  Haut. 
Merc,  ii.  2,  32 :  Hodie  ire  in  ludum  occcepi  literarium.  But  in 
unother  passage  it  appears  that  we  miLst  understand  instruction  ia 
the  house.    Plant.  Bacch,  iii.  3,  27  : 

Inde  de  hippodromo  et  paloestra  ubi  revenisscs  doroum, 
Cincticulo  pnecinctus  in  sella  apud  magistrum  assideres : 
Cum  libram  legeres,  si  nnam  peccavisses  syllabam, 
Fieret  coriam  tarn  maculosum,  quam  est  nutricis  pallium, 
is  a  Greek  and  Boman  custom  here   mixed:    for  how  does  the 
PalaBstra  apply  to  Rome,  and  the  second  verse  to  Greece  ? 

Doubtless  elementary  schools  existed  from  this  time  downwards, 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  less  opulent.     Horace,  who  had  been 
brought  by  his  father  to  Rome,  because  the  school  at  Venusium 
was  of  an  inferior  sort,  describes  how  the  boys  sauntered  to  school 
with  their  satchels  and  counting-tables.     Sat,  i.  6,  Tl : 
Noluit  in  Flavi  ludum  me  mittere,  magni 
Quo  pueri,  magnis  e  centurionibus  orti, 
Lsevo  suspensi  loculos  tabulamque'lacerto 
Ibant  octonis  referentes  Idibus  aera. 
To  such  hedge-schools  he  refers  with  horror.     Epi'st.  i.  20,  17: 
Hoc  quoque  te  manet,  ut  pueros  elementa  docentem 
Occupet  extremis  in  vicis  balba  senectus. 

Like  Horace,  Ovid  was  also  brought  with  his  brother  from 
Sulmo  to  Rome.  Martial  frequently  refers  to  them.  It  is,  how- 
ever, certain  that  subsequently  the  children  of  the  hiu'her  and  moro 
opulent  classes  received  their  first  education  throui^h  a  tutor  at 
home.  When  Quinct.  discusses  the  question,  Inst.  Or.  i.  2,  I'ti/iusur 
sit  domi atque  intra  privatos parietes  studeniem  tx>ntinert%  an  frequent  1(.h 
icholarum  et  velut publicis  prceceptorihus  tradere,  and  decides  in  favour 
of  the  latter,  he  had  not  elementary'  education  in  his  mind.  Ilo 
certainly  says  not  juveneSy  but  pueros ;  but  his  ar^ifiiments,  derived 
from  the  higher  grammatical  and  rhetorical  studies,  show  that  ho 
referred  to  proRtextatos,  and  not  little  boys.  But  lon.i^  before  this 
time  prudent  fathers  employed  teac^hers  in  the  house  to  pivo  their 
sons  their  first  instruction.  Plin.  //.  X,  xxxv.  14,  40:  Itaque  cum 
L,  Paulus  devicio  Perseo  petisset  ah  Atheniensihus^  ut  sibi  quani  pro- 
hatUnmum  philosophoriun  mitterent  ad  erudieu'los  liberos,  etc.  Plin. 
Epiti,  iii.  3,  says  of  the  son  of   Corellia  Hispulla,  Adhuc  illuni 
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pueritice  ratio  intra  contubernium  tuum  tenuit;  prcBceptoreB  domi 
habuit;  jam  studia  ejus  extra  limen  pro/erenda  aunt;  jam  circwm- 
spiciendus  rhetor  Latinus,  etc.  So  Cic.  pro  Lig,  7,  Hoc  ego  novi 
propter  omnes  necessitudineSy  quce  mihi  aunt  cum  L,  Tuberone :  domi 
una  eruditiy  militicB  contubernakSy  etc.,  but  this  must  be  understood 
only  of  later  instruction;  and  so  Ovid.  Trist,  iv.  10,  15. 
Protinus  excolimur  teneri,  curaque  parentis 
Imus  ad  insignes  Urbis  ab  arte  viros. 

The  elder  Cato  instructed  his  eon  himself,  although  he  had  en- 
gaged a  Grecian  grammarian,  who  was  the  teacher  of  other  boys. 
Plut.  Cat,  Maj.  20 :  Ittu  d'  ijpKaTO  trvvikvatf  irafutXajSwy  airruQ  UiSaau 
ypafifiara.  Kairoi  j^«pi«vra  dovXov  tl^e  ypafifiaTitm^Vf  opofia  XiXwyay 
iroWovQ  ^iddfTKovra  TrdidaQ, 

It  was  not  till  after  the  subjection  of  southern  Italy,  which 
brought  the  Romans  into  closer  contact  with  the  Greeks,  and  made 
them  acquainted  with  their  arts  and  sciences,  that  they  felt  the 
necessity  of  haying  domestic  pcedagogiy  by  associating  with  whom 
the  children  might  become  accustomed  to  the  Greek  tongue  at  an 
early  ago.  This  principally  happened  in  noble  families,  where  the 
Greek  became  the  ordinarj'  foi'm  of  speech  as  with  us  the  French 
is.  Quite  after  the  manner  of  the  present  day,  Quinctilian  com- 
plains that  the  children  were  taught  Greek,  before  Latin,  their 
uiother-tonguo.  Inst,  Or,  i.  1,  12;  A  Orctco  sermone  puerum  inci- 
perc  inaJOy  quia  TjutiituSy  qui  pJuribus  in  usu  esty  vcl  nobis  nolentibusse 
prophet:  si /mil  quia  (Usciplinis  quoque  Orcecis  prius  instittiendus  esty 
nnde  et  nostras  fluxeru id.  We  must  not,  however,  suppose  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  was  widely  spread.  Many  pas- 
sages of  Cicero  show  that  a  comprehension  of  it  by  the  majority 
of  people  was  not  to  be  presumed ;  as,  for  example,  Verr.  v.  57. 
iStKu)9ij<Tavy  inquity  h.  c.  ut  SicnJi  loquuntury  suppHcio  affecti  ac  necati 
sunt.  In  the  provinces  there  were  people  who  acted  as  interpreters 
to  the  jinetoi-s  and  others.  lb.  Verr.  iii.  37 :  A,  Valentim  est  in 
i^icilia  inierprts ;  quo  istt^  iuterprtte  noa  ad  linguam  Grcecam  sed  ad 
furta  et  jhu/itia  iiti  soJthat,  Cicero  was  accustomed,  when  he  wrote 
anything  in  his  letters  which  if  they  should  be  broken  open  or  fall 
into  wrong  hands  he  did  not  T\dsh  to  be  read,  to  use  the  Greek 
tongue.  Cicero  himself  ret^eived  a  complete  Grecian  education. 
Suet.  c/<?  Cl<n\  Hint.  2  :  De  hoc  (Plotio)  Cicero  ad  M,  Titinnium  sic 
re/i-rt :  equidcm  mcnwria  teinOy  pufris  nobis  primum  Latine  docere 
Cdpisse  L,  Fiotiuui  qwndam ;  ad  queni  cum  fieret  concursus,  quod 
stndiusisf^imus  quiAqnf  <tjnid  eui/i  e.r&rareiury  dolebarti  mihi  idem  non 
liccre,  (.%ntiuthar  nutttu  dodissimorum  hoininum  auctoritatty  qtti 
existiruabaidy  Graris  fxerritationibas  ali  melius  ingenia  posse.  The 
pedagogues,  who  were  often  surly,  presumptuous,  and  ignorant, 
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accompanied  the  boys  to  school  {pedisequus  puerorum),  as  did  also 
a  sUve  on  most  occasions ;  the  nutrices  Hkewise  accompanied  the 
girls,  App.  B,  C,  yii.  30.  They  remained  also  during  the  time  of 
instroction,  Suei.  lU,  Oramm,  23,  Bemnius  Palcemon  Viceiiiinus, 
mdierU  vemay  prime  ut  ferunt  textrinumy  deinde  herilem  filium  dun* 
comiiaiur  in  scholaSf  Uteres  didicit.  The  pedagogues  in  Plant,  and 
Ter.,  as  Lydus,  pedagogue  of  Pistoclerus  in  Plant.  Bacch,  i.  2 ; 
iiL  1,  are  taken  from  Grecian  models. 

The  schools  were  only  private  undertakings,  and  sometimes 
without  even  an  authority  from  the  state.  It  has  been  frequently 
remarked  as  very  strange,  that  Sp.  CarviUus,  the  freedman  brought 
into  notice  by  his  divorce,  should  have  been  the  first  to  teach  in 
Eome  for  money.  Pint.  Qucest,  Rom.  59  :  b^i  S'  7/p^avro  (iiaQou 
iiS&amv  Kai  irpwTOC  avit^t^t  ypafifiaroii^affKaXt'iov  "Enopto^  Kap/}(XfOc, 
c.r.X.  K  Plutarch  does  not  altogether  err,  wo  must  understand 
this  of  a  higher  school,  which  at  that  time  were  first  introduced. 
Elementary  schools  had  been  long  before  established,  and  who 
will  beUeve  that  the  teachers  therein  had  taught  gratuitously  ? 

Next  come  under  consideration  the  originally  sole  elementary 
schools  of  the  Ittdi  magistri,  or  of  the  Ut^rafons  and  grammatisiiVy 
as  they  were  afterwards  called,  where  the  children  fiiv^t  leaxnt  their 
letters,  and  then  to  read  and  write.  That  hapiionod,  it  seems,  at 
least  from  the  seventh  year  of  age.  Quinct.  i.  1,  18  :  Qxidinn  h'iiris 
ifiiiitufndos  qui  mi  acres  septem  annis  essvut  )ion  putat't^rHiit:  for  tlioiu 
this  was  too  late  a  period.  The  gradual  steps  of  the  old  oducatinn 
are  related  by  Yarro  :  educit  enim  ohstdrix,  idin^tt  )t(/trix,  instUuit 
pcedagogus^  docet  magister.  This  priuuiry  instruction  was,  as  Plato 
r«»mmended,  pursued,  if  not  generally  yet  to  a  oortaLn  extent,  as 
an  amusement.  To  this  Hor.  Sat.  i.  1,  25,  refers  : 
.  .  ut  pueris  olim  dant  crustuUi  bl  imli 
Doctores,  elementa  velint  ut  disecre  prima. 
and  farther,  Quinct.  i.  1,  26  :  Xon  excludo  afff  m,  id  q^io'l  ed  noftnn, 
irritaiidce  ad  discendum  infmiiioi  gratia  ehiiniea.^  ttimn  littrarimi 
formasin  lusum  offerre^  vel  si  quid  alind,  ijtio  inngis  ilht  afa.^  g(ni<Iea\ 
im^aiiri  potest^  quod  tractare,  into  ri,  nomintirf  jurinnhnn  est.  It  ap- 
pears from  Quinct.  that  in  learning  to  read,  the  method  of  syllables 
was  adopted,  whilst  amongst  the  Greeks  that  of  letters  a})])ears  to 
liave  been  generally  used.  See  Becker's  Charicltti,  tran-<lated  by 
Metcalfe,  p.  188. 

In  writing  they  used  wax  tablets,  on  which  the  characters  were 
marked  {puerile  prcescriptum),  ^on.  Ep.  94:  jinrfuriKato'  liftra  y 
Quinct.  V.  14,  31,  when  the  teacher  often  gviided  t^.e  pupil's  hand. 
Yop.  Tac,:  Quibus  ad suhscribendum  uiagistri  literarii  manKs  tencant. 
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Quinct.  i.  1 ,  27,  recommended  a  means  of  feicilitating  tlie  commence- 
ment :  Cum  verojam  ductus  sequi  cceperitj  non  inutile  erit,  eos  tabellct 
quam  optime  iTisculpi,  ut  per  illos  velut  sulcos  ducatur  stylus.  Nam 
iieque  errabit,  quemadmodum  in  ceris,  continebitur  enim  tUringue 
Tnarginibus,  neque  extra  prcescriptum  poterit  egredi  et  celerius  ac 
seepius  sequendo  certa  vestigia  firmabit  articuloSy  neque  egebit  adjutorio 
manum  suam  manu  superimposita  regentis. 

Arithmetic  was,  as  amongst  the  Greeks,  generally  carried  on  m 
two  ways,  either  by  making  signs  with  the  fingers,  each  denoting  a 
certain  figure,  hence  Cic.  ad  Att,  y.  21  :  Jioc  quid  iniersit,  si  tuos 
digitos  noviy  certe  habes  subductum,     Ovid,  ax  P.  ii.  3,  18 : 
At  reditus  jam  quisque  suos  amat  et  sibi  quid  sit 
Utile,  sollicitis  supputat  articulis. 

Plut.  Apopth.  reg.  Orat.  p.  691  :  YiaQavip  o\  rwv  &piBftnru:iiv  cdcrvXoi 
vvv  fxtv  ftvpidcaQf  1  vv  6^  fiovddaQ  TtQivai  Svvavrat,  Or  by  a  counting- 
table  and  stones,  abacus  and  calculi.  On  this  table  perpendicidar 
lines  were  drawn,  and  the  value  of  the  stone  was  according  to  the 
division  in  which  it  was  placed.  See  Becker's  Charicle^y  translated 
by  Metcalfe,  p.  188.  Alciphr.  Epist.  26  :  ol  Trtpt  tuq  ypfi^ovQ  xai  tuv 
BaKTvXbJv  Tcit:  KOfixpttQ.  Particular  value  was  sot  upon  counting, 
hence  Hor.  ad  Fls.  323,  complains  : 

Komani  pueri  longis  rationibus  assem 

Discunt  in  partes  centum  diducere  :  dicat 

Filius  Albini :  si  de  quincunce  reraota  est 

Uncia,  quid  superat  ?  Potcras  dixisse  triens :  Eu  ! 

Rem  poteris  servare  tuam.     Rcdit  uncia,  quid  fit  ? 

Semis. 
"We  know  not  whether  Ilorace  referred  to  instruction  in  arithmetic  in 
the  description  of  the  school  at  Venusia.  Sat,  i.  6,  72.  Schol.  Cniq. 
explained  tahula  as  a  counting-board  (abacus),  and  loculi  have  been 
taken  for  the  bags  which  hold  the  stones.  But  Hermann  describes 
tabula  as  a  wiitiiig-table  gf^nerally,  and  loculi,  pockets  for  school 
utensils.  It  was  not  usual  in  Rome  for  the  children  of  substantial 
])arouts  to  carry  tlKjir  own  books  and  writing  materials  to  school, 
for  which  purpose  there  wore  si^ecial  slaves,  capsariiy  Juv.  x.  117 : 

Queni  scquitur  custos  august*  vernula  capsaj. 
Suet.   Ner.   36:    dutsidt  quosdam  cum  pcedagogis  et  capsariis  uno 
prandio  necafos. 

Such  schools  were  usually  managed  by  one  teacher,  who  how- 
ever occasionally  had  an  assistant,  hypodidasculus,  Cic.  ad  Fam, 
ix.  18:  Sella  tihi  trit  in  ludo  taiiquam  hypodidasculo  proxima :  earn 
pnhu'nus  sffjucfur,  Tliis  might,  perhaps,  mean  a  scholar  of  more 
mature  age,  who  assisted  the  master ;  so  is  the  sella  proxtma  best 
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explained.    Afterwards  there  were  particular  teachers  for  writing 
and  arithmetic.     Mart  x.  62  : 

Nee  calculator  nee  notarius  Telox 
Majore  quisquam  circulo  coronetur. 
In  the  edict  of  Diocletian,  p.  22,  the  magisUr  was  distinct  from  the 
txdadaioT, 

These  elementary  teachers,  or  ludi  magistrit  were  not  celebrated 
for  their  humanity.  Blows  were  a  very  common  mode  of  punish- 
ment, and  the  masters  were  represented  as  cJamosi  and  plagosi, 
Hartial,  who  lived  in  the  neighboiirhood  of  one,  at  the  pila  Tibur- 
tmamihe  seventh  district,  the  present  Piazza  Barberina,  says,  ix.  68 ; 
Quid  tibi  nobiscum  est  ?  ludi  scclerate  roagister, 

Invisum  pueris  virginibusque  caput  ? 
Nondum  cristati  rupere  silentia  galli, 
Murmure  jam  sajvo  verberibusque  tonas. 


xii.  57: 
V.  84: 


Negant  vitam  ludi  magistri  mane,  nocte  pistores. 

Jam  tristis  uucibus  puer  relictis 
Clamoso  revocatur  a  ma":istro. 


The  name  of  Orbilius  Pupillus,  whom  Horace,  whose  teacher  he 
had  been,  calls  plngosum,  is  specially  infamous,  Ep,  n.  1,  70.  Suet. 
dt  lU,  Gt,  9:  Fuit  autem  naturct  acerbce  non  modo  in  aniisophistas^ 
<pim  omni  sermone  laceravit,  sed  etiam  in  disripuloSy  ut  Horatiud 
tiquificaty  plagosum  einn  appellanSy  et  Domitius  Mursus  scribeits: 

Si  quos  Orbilius  ferula  scuticaquo  cecidit. 
Quinct.  i.  3:  Ccedi  veto  discentes,  qmimqnam  et  recfptum  sit  et  Chry- 
tippus  non  improbet,  mini  me  velim.  The  feruht  was  the  general  in- 
stnunent  of  punishment,  the  stalk  of  the  ferula  cominiDiiSy  vdpOijt. 
Isidor.  xvii.  9:  a  feriendo  feruJam  dicutd,  hac  enim  purri  vapnlfire, 
folenU  Mart.  x.  62  :  ferufcpque  tristes,  sceptra  padagogorum.  Juv. 
i  15:  manum  ferulce  subduxinius. 

After  the  boy  had  learned  the  elements,  he  attended  the  schools 
of  the  grammarians  and  still  higher  rhetoricians.  Appul.  F/nr.  20 : 
Prima  crai^ra  literatoris  ruditatem  eximit,  svciinda  gravtmaiivi  dttc- 
trina  instruity  tertia  rheforis  i^loqw  ntin  (iriimt.  Here  the  instruction 
vas  doubtless  less  theoretical  than  practical.  For  the  formation  of 
the  mind  and  disposition  and  taste,  rertain  ])o«^ts  were  explaiiu'd 
(Cic.  Titsr.  ii.  2),  in  early  times,  cliietly  Greek,  as  Homer,  with  whom 
they  began,  and  this  continued  later  also.     Hor.  J\p.  ii.  2,  42  : 

Roma?  nutriri  mihi  contij^it  atque  docfTi, 

Iratus  Graiis  quantum  nocuisset  AchilUs. 
Plin.  Ep,  ii.  14,  aic  in  foro  pueros  a  centumviralibus  caiisis  auspicari, 
vt  ah  Eomero  in  scholis. 
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The  masterpieces  of  Eoman  literature  were  also  adopted,  as 
Yirgil,  Suet,  de  IlL  Oram,  16  ;  Quinct.  i.  8,  6.  Prose  "writers  were 
also  selected,  as  Cicero,  which  follows  from  the  commentaries  of 
Asconius.  ^sop's  Fables,  which  Quinctilian,  i.  8,  recommends  as 
mental  exercises,  were  commonly  used  at  first.  Orthography  and 
the  rules  of  Grammar  were  often  dictated  as  exercises.  Hor.  Ep. 
ii.  1,  69: 

Non  eqnidem  insector  delondaye  carmina  Liri 

Esse  reor,  momiiii  quae  plagosum  mibi  panro 

Orbilium  dictare. 
Dictation  lessons  were  also  frequently  leamt  by  heart.  Cic.  ad  Qtt. 
fr,  iii.  1,  4:  Meam  {orationem)  in  tlliun  pneri  omves  tanqvam  didnta 
2)erdi scant .  As  with  us  the  Ten  Commandments  are  leamt  by  heart, 
the  lerjes  duodrcim  Tahularum  were  by  the  Roman  boys.  Cic.  de 
Le(/.  ii.  23  :  Disahamus  eidm  pneri  duodrcim^  ut  carmen  necessarinm^ 
quas  jam  nemo  discit.  It  is  curious  that  the  mode  of  instruction  of 
the  Latin  rhetoricians,  when  thoy  began  to  teach,  incurred  the 
public  disapproval,  or  at  least  the  censure  of  a  portion  of  the  poh- 
tical  powers.  In  the  year  662,  the  Censors  Cn.  Domitius  ^Enobarbus 
and  L.  Lioinius  Crassus,  according  to  Suet,  de  CI.  Jihet,  1,  thus 
expressed  th«'ir  disapprobation  :  Rcnnnciatnm  est  nohiSy  esse  homines^ 
qui  vorvrn  (jcnus  disci pllniv  iiistitucrfinty  ad  quos  juventus  in  htdos 
couveniat ;  cos  sihi  Dimif-n  imposvisse  Latinos  rhetores  :  ihi  homines 
adolf'scenttdos  iotos  dies  dfsidrre.  Majores  nostri  qnce  liberx>s  sues  di^' 
cere  d  quos  in  ludos  itrtrc  vc/hnt,  insfitueriint,  litre  nova,  quee prosier 
<^onsndudincni  ac  morcm  ma/ormn  fiunt,  i}cqne  placenta  neque  rede 
I'idoitnr.  Quaprojifcr  ct  iis  qui  eos  Judos  hahent  et  iis  qui  eo  venirt 
eonsucvcruiii,  ridvfur  fdciruduni  ut  ostendainits  nostram  senteutinm  ; 
nobis  non  jdanrc,  Tlir*  same  edict  is  also  in  Gell.  xv.  11,  and  we 
learn  from  Auct.  JUnJ,  dc  Cans.  cor.  Kloq.  35,  that  this  disappro- 
bation aroso  ])nn('ij)ally  from  the  sophistical  nature  of  the  instruc- 
tion :  At  nunc  adii/vscf  nitdi  nodri  dtducu.ntur  in  sceuas  scholciaticornmy 
qui  rlidorvs  r<ir(ii,{ti7%  qnos  pauio  ante  Ciccronis  tempora  exstitisse 
(Cicero  was  ])()rn  OIH,  and  the  edict  followed  in  662  ;  the  time  also 
agrees  with  tliis,  and  with  the  account  of  Suet,  de  CI.  Rhd.  2),  fl^ 
j)/<ii-Hiss''  uf'/orihus  iiostris,  er  co  uiauifesium  est,  quod  L.  Crasso  et 
Doiiiitii)  c(  iiAorihns  cliid(re,  ut  a  if  ('ircro  luduni  impudentia'  jussi  sunt. 
See  Cic.  <{r  Or.  iii.  24.  The  boys  attended  the  schools  of  the 
rhetoricians  Ix^fore  th(y  had  put  on  the  to<ja  virilis.  Ovid  says, 
Trisf.  iv.  10,  15: 

rrotcnus  pxct^Hmur  tonori,  rnraqiic  parentis 

Iniiis  ad  insii^MU'S  Urhi^  al)  arte  vires. 
Fiattr  ail  L'lotjuimn  viiidi  teiidebat  ab  ajvo. 
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V.27: 

Interea  tacito  passu  labentibus  amiis 
Liberior  fratri  sumta  mihique  toga  est 
The  instruction  in  the  schools  began  very  early  in  the  morning. 
Juv.  Tii.  222 : 

Dnmmodo  non  pereat,  mediae  quod  noctis  ab  bora 
Sedisti,  qua  nemo  faber,  qua  nemo  sederet, 
Qui  docet  obliquo  lanam  deducere  ferro ; 
Dummodo  non  pereat  totidera  olfecisse  lucernas, 
Qnot  stabant  pueri,  cum  totus  decolor  esset 
Flaccus,  et  haereret  nigro  fuligo  Maroni. 
"Maiutinm  tnagister^  in  Mart.  ix.  30,  refers  to  this,  as  also  xiv.  223 : 
Surgite  !  jam  vendit  pueris  jentacula  pistor, 
Cristatteque  sonant  undique  lucis  aves. 
Among  the  Greeks  also  instruction  began  early,  and  Solon  was 
induced  to  pass  a  law  forbidding   schools  from  opening   before 
sunrise. 

In  many  schools  the  pupils  were  arranged  in  classes,  according 
to  their  ability,  especially  when  they  advanced  to  higher  in- 
struction. Quinct.  i.  2,  23:  Non  inutilem  scio  servatum  esse,  a  proe- 
ceptiyribus  Tneis  morern;  qyi,  quuin  pucros  in  classes  distribuerent^  or- 
dinem  discendi  secunduia  vires  ingenii  dahant.  The  classes  were  not 
separated,  but  only  certain  divisions  formed,  which  were  taught 
at  the  same  time.  Eewards  were  given  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Augustus.  So  relates  Suet,  de  III.  Gr,  17,  of  Yerrius  Flaccus: 
Xamqne  ad  exerciianda  [ejceif((nda  ?)  discenfintn  iiKjenia  aqiudes  inter 
«  comviittere  solehuity  proposita  )ion  stdum  materin^  qi«nii  scribe- 
renty  $ed  et  prcemio^  qnod  victor  au/erret.  Id  erat  liber  aliquis  anti- 
qum  puh'her  aut  rarior. 

At  certain  times — the  SatnniaJia  and  Quinquntria — the  scholars 
had  hohdays.  The  former  were  originally  celebrated  on  one  day 
only;  afterwards  on  three;  aiul,  as  it  seems,  exteudL'd  even  to 
seven  days.  Macrob.  Sut,  i.  10.  The  latter  lasted  five  days  in 
March,  and  were  in  honour  of  Mincna.  Both  are  frec|ueutly 
mentioned,  as  Mart.  v.  84 : 

Jam  tristis  nucibus  puer  rclictis 
Clamoso  revocatur  a  magistro. 
Plin.  Ep.  viii.  7:   Tu  in  srhnhis  fe  rerocas,  eyo  adhuc  Safifriuilia  ex- 
taido.    Hor.  Fp.  ii.  2,  197  : 

Ac  potius,  piicr  ut  Testis  Quinquatribns  olira, 
Exiguo  gratoquc  fruaris  tempore  raptira. 
Symm.  Ep.  v.  So :  Xemjie  Mimrnv  tibi  suhinite  de  sclaJis  uotnm  esf^ 
ut  /tre  memores  sumus  ctianc  proeedeide  aro  pvtriUiiin  feriaruni, 
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It  may  naturally  be  supposed  also  that  on  other  holidays,  as  during 
the  Ghames  for  instance,  instruction  ceased.  It  was  not  generally 
the  case,  however,  as  Hermann  supposes,  that  the  Boman  youth 
had  a  four  months'  holiday  in  the  summer.  The  firequently  quoted 
verse  of  Horace :  Ihant  odonis  referentes  Idihus  cera,  gave  rise  to 
this  supposition.  He  hence  concluded  that  the  boys  paid  only  for 
eight  months*  tuition ;  and  that  four,  from  the  Ides  of  June  to 
those  of  October,  were  holidays.  This  being  the  time  of  the  olive 
and  vine  season  would  be  well  adapted  for  holidays ;  this  he  argues 
is  confirmed  in  Mart.  x.  62 : 

Albre  leone  flarameo  calent  luces, 

Tostamque  fervens  Julius  coquit  raessem. 

Cirrata  loris  horridis  Scythjc  pellis 

Qua  vapulavit  Marsyas  Celenteus, 

Feruljrque  tristes,  sceptra  pffidagogorum 

Cessent  et  Idus  dormiant  in  Octobres  : 

JEstate  pueri  si  volent  satis  discunt. 

On  this  Rader  remarked,  Nam  a  Julio  ad  Odohrem  usque 
scholce  cessahant.  Hermann's  opinion  was  backed  by  Orolli  and 
Wiistermann.  Obbarius  and  Jahn  agreed  with  Hermann  about 
the  holidays,  but  refer  Horace's  words  not  to  the  money  paid  by 
the  boys  for  instruction,  but  to  sums  in  arithmetic,  and  computa- 
tions of  monthly  accoimis,  set  every  month  to  the  boys ;  so  that  the 
line  in  question  would  bo  intended  to  show  the  sordid,  low  sort  of 
education  given  the  boys,  in  contradistinction  to  the  higher  and 
nobler  methods  of  instruction  at  Rome.  The  explanation  of  Her- 
mann, however,  is  more  probable ;  namely,  that  Horace's  meaning 
is  this :  The  boys  in  the  elementary  schools  in  the  country  bring,  on 
the  Ides  of  each  of  the  eight  mouths,  their  small  payment  for 
tuition,  o'ra  :  which  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  Juvenal  vii.  217. 
He  further  hints,  in  these  lines,  partly  at  the  lower  class  of  educa- 
tion given  in  these  country  schools  (loculi  and  tabula  also  refer  to 
it),  as  compared  with  the  higher  grade  of  education  at  Eome 
{(^rrtes,  quas  docpnt  qui  vis  eqfo's  atque  senator  semet  prognatos),  and 
partly  to  the  humbler  outward  circumstances  of  the  boys  (who 
carry  their  own  satchels  without  any  attendant,  pay  the  trifling 
sum  monthly,  and  have  only  eight  months'  schooling),  as  compared 
with  the  more  brilliant  condition  of  things  at  Rome,  where  the 
boj's  have  an  attendant,  jiay  by  the  year,  and  do  not  remain  four 
months  away  from  school;  as  was  the  cxi.se  in  the  elementary 
schools  alone,  and  which  Horace,  as  well  as  Martial,  alludes  to.  In 
the  higher  class  of  schools  no  such  interruption  took  place,  as  will 
presently  appear.     We  are  not  awaro  what  the  pay  for  tuition 
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amounted  to ;  at  all  events  it  varied  a  good  deal,  and  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  was  very  trifling.    Juv.  vii.  228  : 

H8BC,  inqoit,  cures,  et  cum  se  Terterit  annus, 

Accipe  lictori  populo  quod  postulat  aurum. 
Whence  we  see  that  the  payments  for  tuition  were  made  annually, 
at  the  termination  of  the  school^year ;  which  probably  began  in 
March,  after  the  Qninqnatria.    Juv.  x.  114.     Ovid  {Fast  iii.  829) 
addresses  the  teachers  at  the  Quinquatria, 

Nee  Tos  turba  Deam,  censu  fraudata,  magistri 
Spernite,  discipulos  attrahit  ilia  noTos. 
The  payment  was  made  therefore  in  March,  and  not  in  June,  as  is 
dear  from  Macrobius,  i.  12,  where  he  adduces  this  fact  to  prove 
that  originally  March  was  the  first  month  of  the  year :  hoc  mense 
mercedes  exsolvebant  magistris.  He  evidently  alludes  here  to  the 
custom  of  his  time.  So  that  the  monthly  payments,  and  four 
months'  holidays,  apply  to  the  lower  schools  only ;  and  it  is  mani- 
fest, from  the  value  the  boys  set  on  the  few  days  of  the  Quinquatrus 
and  Saturnalia,  that  there  were  not  many  holidays  in  the  higher 
Eoman  schools.  The  vintage  and  olive  harvest  would  of  course 
not  cause  the  boys  of  these  schools,  most  of  whom  belonged  to  the 
better  classes,  to  stay  away  from  school.     The  line  in  Juv.  x.  116, 

Quisquis  adhuc  uno  partam  edit  asse  Mincrvam, 
does  not  refer  to  the  pajTnent  for  tuition,  but  to  the  entrance-fee, 
Minerraly  paid  by  each  scholar.     Yarro,  B,  B.  iii.  2 ;  Tertull.   de 
Idol,  10. 

The  conclusion  of  boyhood  was  commemorated,  as  among  the 
Greeks,  by  a  certain  solemnity ;  the  exchanging  the  pra}texta  for 
the  toga  virilis,  and  called  tirocinium  fori ;  Hor.  Sat.  i.  2,  16.  The 
year  when  this  took  place  is  still  a  mooted  question.  Many  have 
supposed  it  at  the  completion  of  the  fourteeuth  and  commence- 
ment of  the  fifteenth  year  (Vales,  on  Damasc.  de  Inst.  Cces.  Aug. ; 
Ferrar.  de  re  Vestiar.  ii.  1.  Dodwoll,  PraJid.  Camden,  v.  1 — 6); 
judging  trora  the  case  of  Augustus.  But  this  has  been  disproved 
by  Norisius,  Cenot.  Pisan.  ii.  4.  Others,  as  Gruchius,  Sabnasius, 
and  Manutius,  defer  it  till  the  completion  of  the  sixteenth  year. 
Most  critics  have  declared  for  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  year. 
According  to  Boettiger,  De  originihus  Tirocinii  apud  Romanos^  it 
took  place  in  early  times  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  year,  and 
in  later,  when  the  fifteenth  year  was  completed.  On  the  other 
hand.  Prof.  Klotz  assumes  that  such  a  year  was  not  at  all  fixed, 
but  that  it  depended  in  every  case  on  the  fhther,  who  introduced 
his  son  into  public  life,  sooner  or  later,  according  to  his  dis- 
cretion.   Each  of  these  three  last  opinions  is  in  some  respects 
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true.  It  seems  that  ft  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the 
oldest  and  the  later  times.  In  the  former,  the  tirocimum  probably 
took  place  on  the  completion  of  the  sixteenth  3»3ar,  Liv.  xxii.  67 ; 
■with  this  year  commenced  the  duties  of  military  service,  and  their 
appearance  in  public  generally.  Val.  Max.  v.  4,  4 ;  iii.  1,  3.  Not- 
withstanding, many  assumed  the  toga  virilis  at  the  end  of  their 
fifteenth  year,  as  Cicero,  Virgil,  Persius,  Augustus,  Cicero's  son, 
and,  in  later  times,  M.  Aurelius  ;  Capitol.  4 ;  Tertull.  de  vel.  virg. 
11  ;  Oudendorp  ad  Suet.  Oct.  8.  So  that,  although  in  early  times 
the  rule  was  at  the  completion  of  the  sixteenth  year,  yet,  later, 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  was  most  usual.  Nor  is  this  contradicted 
by  the  passage  in  Cicero,  p.  Sext.  69 :  cui  superior  annns  idem  ft 
virile  ni  pair  is  et  proitextam  popnli  judido  togam  dedit ;  for  it  always 
depended  on  the  judicium  j^atria,  whether  the  son  might  take  the 
toga  viinlis  at  fifteen  or  not ;  thus  Caligula  was  twenty  years  old 
before  Tiberius  allowed  him  to  lay  aside  the  toga  pnotexta  (Suet. 
CaJ.  10),  Prior  to  the  emperors  it  certainly  did  not  happen  before 
the  fifteenth  year ;  and  even  under  Claudius,  this  was  on  an  ex- 
ception, Tac.  Ann.  xii.  41,  ririlis  tofja  Neroni  mafuratn;  he  was 
only  fourteen  years  old.  Suet.  Claud.  43.  As  a  certain  year  is 
fixed  for  coming  of  age,  which,  however,  can  fall  earlier,  if  the 
father  will  it,  so  was  it  also  vdih.  the  tirocinium  fori  at  Eome. 
The  proper  day  for  the  ceremony  was  the  LiheraJia,  the  sixteenth 
of  March.  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  771.  Cic.  od  Aft.  vii.  1.  It  most  likely 
began  with  a  domestic  sacrifice  at  the  altar  of  the  Iiart\«!,  where 
the  youth  deposited  the  insiijiiia  jnicriiioi^  and  dedicated  his  bulla 
to  these  deities.     Prop.  iv.  1,  131  : 

Mox  ubi,  bulla  nidi  demissa  est  aurea  coUo, 
Matris  et  ante  deos  libera  siimpta  toga. 
Pers.  V.  30 : 

Cum  priraum  pavido  cnsfos  mihi  purpura  cessit, 
I?ullaque  succinetis  Laribus  donata  pependit. 
The  youth  wore  a  tunica  recta  or  regilla  on  the  occasion,  omiuis 
wvsa.  Paul.  V.  ref/iJIISy  p.  28(5.  Plin.  //.  ^V.  viii.  48.  Augustus  wore 
on  this  day,  a  tunica  -^-ith  latus  cfams,  Suet.  Au(j.  94.  According 
to  Propertiufl,  the  change  of  toga  took  place  at  home ;  but  a  cere- 
mony was  also  perfomiod  in  the  forum,  after  the  domestic  one  was 
completed.  The  toga  \'irilis,  now  assumed,  differed  from  the  toga 
of  boyhood,  in  being  white  without  a  purple  stripe ;  hence  called 
pura,  Cic.  ad  Ait.  y.  20;  ix.  17,  19;  Phil.  ii.  18;  also  //^era,  be- 
cause he  now  began  a  fi'oer,  less  restrained  course  of  life.  Boet- 
tiger  derives  the  expression  from  the  connection  with  the  sacra 
Bacchica;  but  as  0\'id,  who  was  uncertain  about  the  reason  of  its 
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taking  place  at  the  liberalia,  attempted  four  different  explanations, 
without  giving  this  one,  surely  it  would  he  a  -very  hold  step  to  fall 
in  with  Boettiger*s  opinion.  Ovid's  expression  {Trist,  v.  777)  just 
reverses  the  matter : 

Sive  quod  es  Liber,  Testis  quoque  libera  per  te 
Sumitur,  et  yitte  liberioris  iter. 
The  toga  is  not  then  called  libera  from  liberalia,  but  because,  being 
libera,  it  is  given  in  the  liberalia :  in  this  souse  only  could  Ovid 
have  used  the  comparative  liberiar  toga.  The  expression  is  ex- 
plained by  Plutarch:  vipl  tov  axomiyy  c.  1.  on  tujv  irpoirraTToprw 
air^XXa^ai,  rb  av^pilov  iwtiXrji^o*^  ifmriov,  Comp.  Pers.  Sat.  v.  30  ; 
Terent.  Aihdr,  i.  1,  25;  Mart.  ix.  28.  The  adolescem,  clothed  in 
this  dress,  was  then  led  to  the  forum  {deduci  in  forum),  Sen.  Ep, 
4;  Suet.  Aug,  26;  Com.  Tib.  15;  Nero,  7. 

As  the  Romans  always  set  great  store  upon  a  numerous  escort 
on  all  public  occasions,  regarding  it  as  a  manifestation  of  popular 
flavour ;  so  on  this,  care  was  taken  that  the  youth  should  appear  in 
the  forum  with  becoming  pomp  and  a  crowded  retinue  ;  and  per- 
sons of  the  lower  orders,  who  were  not  related  to  the  parties,  were 
presjsed  into  the  service.  Cic.  p.  Mur.  23.  "Whether  the  youth 
was  introduced  before  the  tribunal  of  the  praetor,  is  uncertain ;  at 
all  events,  this  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  enrolment  into  the  list 
of  biu-ghers.  Neither  was  it  at  all  necessary'  that  the  tirociniiun 
should  take  place  at  Eome,  Cic.  ad  Att.  v.  20;  ix.  7;  and  19, 
Aryitii  togam  puram  dedi. 

After  this  visit  to  the  forum,  the  cavalcade  procoodod  to  the 
Capitol,  to  offer  a  sacrifice,  App.  B.  C.  iv.  30 ;  whore  by  the  word 
upoUg  we  must  understand  the  Capitol,  as  is  clear  from  Suet.  Chnnl, 
2,  and  Yal.  Max.  v.  4,  4.  Cotta  eo  ipso  die,  quo  toga  in  suiiqmt 
virU^m,  itrotfiiiLS  ut  e  Capitcflio  descend  it,  C.  Carhonnii,  a  qua  jxtfer 
fj'us  dajunaiu-8  fuerat,  postulavit.  This  passage  fiu'thcr  shows  that 
with  the  tirocinium  commenced  the  entrance  into  public  life, /?>»/•  </7n 
aiiingere,  or  in  forum  venire.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  v.  8  ;  xiii.  10;  xv.  6; 
Brut.  88.  But  it  must  not  be  su]>posod  that  the  tironts  imme- 
diately took  an  active  share  in  public  life,  or  made  thc^ir  essay  as 
orators,  &c.  Doubtless  they  were  entitled  to  do  so,  but  seldom 
made  use  of  their  right.  Thus  Ilortensius  was  nineteen,  ])ofore 
he  made  his  first  appearance,  Cic.  Brut.  64  ;  and  yet  (SS)  we  read 
cum  adinodnm  adoleacens  orsus  esset  in  foro  dicere.  Like  as  at 
Athens,  so  at  Rome,  there  was  a  year  of  transition  or  probation, 
during  which  the  behaviour  of  the  adolescens  was  carefully  noted ; 
and,  at  least  in  ancient  times,  the  cohihere  hrachiam  and  exercises 
in  the  Campus  Martins  wore  prescribed  to  him ;  as  a  sign  of  modest 
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demeanour.  Cic.  p,  Ccel,  5 :  Nobis  quidem  dim  annits  erat  unw 
ad  cohibendum  hrachium  toga  constitutua,  et  ut  exercitationt  ludoque 
campestri  tunicati  tUeretnur,  etc.  Orators,  who  wished  to  describe 
the  character  of  their  opponent,  often  began  a  toga  pura,  Cic. 
ad  AU,  vii.  8,  accusatio  Pompeii  usque  a  toga  pura,  Cic.  Phil,  ii.  18. 

At  the  same  time,  the  yoimg  man  frequented  the  forum  and 
the  tribimals,  to  fit  himself  by  this  means  for  public  life.  He  was 
often  escorted  thither  imder  the  care  of  a  person  of  respectabihty, 
whom  his  father  had  selected  for  the  purpose  {deducere).  Dial, 
de  Cans,  corr,  Eloq.  34.  Thus  Cicero  says  of  himself,  de  Amic,  1 : 
Ugo  autem  a  patre  ita  eram  deductus  ad  SccBvolam  sumpta  virili 
toga,  ut  quoad  possem  et  licerety  a  senia  latere  nunquam  discederem ; 
and  of  the  father  of  Cs3elius,  p,  Ccel,  4. 

The  education  was  still  not  looked  upon  as  complete,  and 
instruction  continued  to  be  given  as  before,  though  the  youth  was 
now  rather  a  listener  than  a  pupil,  and  it  stood  entirely  at  Ms 
option  what  rhetorician  or  philosopher  he  might  choose  to  attend. 
Cic.  Brui.  89,  and  Ovid.  2V.  iv.  29,  et  studium  nobiSy  quod  fuii  ante, 
Tnanet.  After  the  subjugation  of  Greece,  it  was  not  uncommon  for 
persons  who  wished  to  give  their  sons  a  more  polished  education, 
to  send  them  to  Athens.  See  Cicero  ad  Att,  xii.  32,  where  others, 
such  as  Bibulus,  Acidinus,  Messala,  are  mentioned.  So  Cicero  him- 
seK,  Brut,  91 ;  Plut.  Cic,  4  ;  so  Atticus,  Corn,  2.  Ovid  also  went 
thither,  Trist,  i.  2,  77.     Horace  says  of  himself,  Epiat,  ii.  40 : 

Rom®  nutriri  mihi  contigit  atque  doceri, 
Iratus  Graiis  quantum  nocuisset  Achilles. 
Adjecere  boniB  paullo  plus  artis  Atheuae ; 

ib.  81 .  See  the  following  works  on  Eoman  education :  Emesti, 
de  DisdpJina  privata  Rom.  in  his  Opuscula,  Bonnell.  de  Mid.  sub 
primia  Cces,  eloq.  Mom.  condit,  imprinda  de  Bh^t,  Scholia,  Wittich, 
de  Orammatistarum  et  Orammaticorum  apud  Bom.  acholia. 
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THE  SLAVES. 

npHE  third  essential  part  of  the  Eoman  family  are  the  Slayes. 
■*•  As  a  body,  belonging  to  one  and  the  same  individual,  they  are 
called  familia,  Paul.  v.  familiar  p.  86 ;  Ulp.  Dig,  L,  16,  servitu- 
turn  quoque  solemua  appeUare  familias.  Plant.  Mil,  ii.  3,  80.  One 
slave  cannot  be  called  a  familia,  no  more  than  two,  Ulp.  Dig.  L, 
16,  40,  ne  duo  quidem;  though  Paul.  Rec,  Sent,  v.  6,  3,  says:  Fa- 
miluje  autem  nomine  etiam  duo  servi  continentur.  But  this  apparent 
contradiction  is  explained  by  Cic.  pro  Ccbc.  19. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  free  members  of  the  family,  the 
slaves  were  called  serin;  in  reference  to  their  servitude,  famuli ; 
and  to  their  proprietorship,  mancipia^  or  usually  pueri ;  as  among 
the  Greeks,  iovKoi,  oUkrai,  SfpawovrtQ,  av^pairoBa,  iraldiQ,  As  Ari- 
stotle, De  Rep,  I.  3,  says,  oUia  U  rkXuoQ  U  SovXtov  Kai  iXtvOipiav; 
80  it  was  among  the  Romans.  But  though  both  nations  assumed 
the  right  and  necessity  of  slaves,  yet  the  Greek  differed  greatly 
from  the  Roman  in  the  use  of  them.  Except  in  the  latest  times, 
when  Greek  customs  were  superseded  by  Roman  ones,  the  Greek 
looked  on  his  slaves  as  a  source  of  revenue.  They  must  work  for 
the  master  as  mechanics,  and  so  forth :  and  he  trafficks  with  their 
industry,  or  makes  them  pay  him  a  certain  sum  per  dieniy  or  lets 
them  out  to  others  for  hire.  A  few  only,  viz.  the  regular  oiVirai,  are 
used  as  domestics.  See  Becker's  CharicJeSy  translated  by  Metcalfe, 
p.  273.  The  Roman  knew  nothing  of  this  sort  of  traffic  in  slave- 
labour.  All  his  slaves  were  the  immediate  ministers  of  his  wants, 
or  his  luxuries  and  comforts. 

There  is  one  view  of  Roman  life  of  which  the  modems  can 
scarcely  form  any  satisfactory  idea :  we  can  hardly  imagine  how  the 
almost  incredible  number  of  servants  and  attendants,  kept  in  the 
houses  of  the  rich  and  noble  to  wait  on  a  few  persons,  could  find 
occupation ;  nor  how  the  extraordinary  division  and  subdivision  of 
labour  was  prevented  from  causing  far  more  trouble  and  confusion 
than  it  promoted  comfort  and  punctuality.  In  order  to  obtain  as 
comprehensive  a  view  of  the  subject  as  possible,  it  will  be  best  not 
to  treat  of  the  individual  classes,  as  chance  may  offer ;  but  to  go 
at  once  through  the  whole  familia,  according  to  its  different  di\'i- 
sions,  and  the  avocations  of  their  members.  We  shall,  however, 
only  consider  the  slaves  in  reference  to  their  domestic  arrange- 
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ments,  position  with  regard  to  their  master,  and  occupation ;  and 
shall  exclude  all  consideration  of  the  legal  part  of  the  suLject,  as 
servitus  justa  et  injustay  vianumisaiOy  etc. 

The  Slave-family,  considered  in  this  point  of  view,  has  been 
treated  of  by  Pignorius  {De  servis  et  eorum  apud  veteres  mini^teriis), 
Titus  Popma  (7>e  operis  servorum)^  and  Gori,  in  the  explanation  of 
the  Colaniharium  Uhertorum  et  servorum  Li  vice  Augustce,  All  three 
treatises  are  to  bo  found  in  Poleni,  SuppL  ad  Grcev,  thess.  anit.  Bom. 
iii.  See  also  Blair,  An  Enquiry  into  the  state  of  Slavery  among  the 
Bomans.     Eiliub.  1833. 

As  re«^ards  the  method  of  acquiring  slaves  by  the  master,  the 
goucral  rule  laid  down  {I)ist.  i.  3),  scrvi  ant  nascuntur^  aut  Jiurd,  is 
hero  applicable,  since  the  master  acquired  them  either  by  purcliase 
or  birth. 

Thoy  could  be  bought  also,  suh  corona,  as  prisoners  of  war 
{captivi,  jure  belli  cnpti),  Cuto  in  GiUius  vii.  4;  Liv.  V.  22.  The  ex- 
pression 6uh  corona  is  explained  by  two  old  authors,  of  a  chaplet, 
worn  on  the  head  of  those  for  sale.  CiT>l.  Sabinus  in  Gill.  vii.  4 ; 
and  ib.  Cato  de  re  Mil.,  who  quotes  Plautus:  Prceco  ihi  ad  sit  cum 
corona,  quique  liceat,  vtneat.  The  explanation  of  corona  miUtum  is 
thus  done  away  with.  Slaves  were  in  general  sold  by  the  dealer, 
mango,  venal itius  [venales  being  opposed  to  merces  ;  Plant.  Triu.  ii. 
2,  51 :  Mercaturamne  an  vcnales  habuit,  ubi  rem  perdiditf)  who  ex- 
posed them  openly  in  the  slave  market,  where  they  were  sold  by  the 
prc^ro.  They  were  first  stripped,  and  placed  on  a  wooden  scaffold, 
catafita,  their  feet  being  whitened  (Tib.  ii.  2,  59  :  quern  so'pe  coegit 
Barbara  gypsatos  ftrre  catasta  pvdi's).  This  was  only  done  to  slaves 
just  arrived,  Juv.  i.  Ill;  or  they  were  put  on  an  elevation  of 
stone  (hence  de  lapide  endna,  Cic.  in  Pi^.  15 ;  Plant.  Bacch.  iv.  7, 
IT),  so  that  ever}' one  could  see  find  touch  them,  nudare,  coidredarf. 
See  Casaub.  ad  Pers.  vi.  77 ;  Boettig.  Sab,  ii.  204 ;  Sen.  Ep.  80. 
Mart.  vi.  60,  describes  a  scene,  where  the  prieco,  as  an  incentive  to 
purchasers,  bis,  terque,  quatcrque  basiavit  the  girl  who  was  for  sale. 
Those  who  were  on  sale  bore  a  tablet  on  their  neck,  titulus,  upon 
which  not  only  their  name  and  capabilities,  but  their  corporeal 
blemishes,  and  any  vice  they  might  happen  to  have,  were  inscribed. 
Cic.  de  Offic,  iii.  17:  Sed  etiam  in  manripiorum  renditione  fraiis  ven- 
ditor is  oninis  eTcluditur,  qui  enim  scire  dtbuit  de  sanitate,  de/uga,  de 
furtis,  pro'stai  edirfo  a-d ilium.  The  words  of  the  edict  are  to  be 
found  in  Gell.  iv.  2.  Comp.  Hor.  Epist.  ii.  2,  14 ;  Prop.  iv.  5,  51 : 
.  .  .  quorum  titulus  per  barbara  colla  pependit, 
Crctati  medio  quum  salicre  foro  ; 
which  last  line  shows  that  they  were  trotted  out  to  show  their  paces, 
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as  horses  with  us.  Menand.  Fragm,  p.  69.  See  also  Sen.  Ep.  47. 
The  vendor  was  responsible  for  the  correctness  of  the  account 
given,  proestabat ;  Cic.  de  Off,  iii.  17.  K  he  declined  doing  so,  the 
slave  was  sold  pileatus.  See  Gell.  vii.  4.  The  same  edict  also 
forbad  ne  veterator  pro  novitio  veniret.     Dig.  xxi.  1,  37,  65. 

The  mancipia  viliora  only  came  into  the  slave-market,  as  the 
most  beautiful  and  expensive  were  sold  in  the  tabernoe  by  private 
contract.     Thus  Mart,  ix,  60,  says  of  Mamiura,  who  went  about 
the  septa^  scrutinized  everything,  and  bought  nothing, 
Inspexit  molles  pueros  oculisqiie  comcdit ; 

Non  hos  quos  primaB  prostituere  casie, 
Sed  quos  arcanae  servant  tabulata  catastai, 
Et  quos  non  populus,  nee  mea  turba  videt. 

The  price  of  such  slaves  was  sometimes  immense.  In  Hor. 
Epist.  ii.  2,  5,  a  favourite  slave  is  put  up  at  8,000  H.  8.,  sixty-four 
pomids;  while  Martial,  i.  59,  and  xi.  70,  mentions,  pueros  centenis 
fnillibus  emtos  (eight  hundred  poimds),  and  iii.  62,  centenis  quod 
tmis  pueros  et  scepe  ducenis^     Comp.  Sen.  Kpist.  27  ;  Gell.  xv.  19. 

The  Romans,  like  the  Greeks,  obtiiined  most  of  their  slaves  from 
Asia.  Syrians,  Lydians,  Cariaus,  Mysians,  and  especially  Cappado- 
cians,  are  mentioned.  See  Cicero's  hiunorous  description  of  the 
four  chief  countries  of  Asia,  p.  Flacco,  27 :  (Juis  unquam  Grfecus 
coriKtdiam  scripsity  in  qua  servos  prinuiruni  p<irtunii  non  Lf/dns  esset  ? 
Ih.  pro  Quint,  6.  c  Gallia  pueros.  But  these  slaves,  of  Celtic  or  Ger- 
manic origin,  were  usually  employed  in  agiicidture  ;  Varro,  B.  R. 
1,  1 :  Gain  appositissimi  ad  jumenta.  Negroes,  ^Ethiopfs,  were  ar- 
ticles of  luxury.  Mart.  vii.  87:  fruit ur  Ctinius  ^Ethiopr.  Under  the 
emperors,  Nuniidians  were  used  as  outiidtTS.  Their  native  country 
was  always  announced  at  the  sale.     Ulp.  Dig.  xxi.  1,  31. 

The  rule,  that  a  Roman  could  not  be  the  slave  of  another  Roman, 
was  more  strictly  observed  than  the  like  piinciple  in  Greece.  See 
Vharides.  An  insolent  debtor  might  be  made  over  to  his  creditor 
(addicrre) ;  he  could  not,  however,  become  his  slave,  but  must,  as 
the  phrase  went,  be  sold  abroad  {trans  Tiherim).  Gell.  xx.  1,  45: 
Tram  Tiber ini  venum  ibant.  This  was  the  case  also  when  a  Roman 
citizen  was  sold  by  the  state.  See  Yal.  Max.  vi.  3,  4  ;  Cic.  de  Or. 
L  40.  But  the  Romans  did  not  hesitate  to  make  slaves  of  Italian 
prisoners  of  war  belonging  to  other  states.  Cic.  ^j.  Chant.  7,  where 
Aurius,  a  youth  of  Lavinium,  taken  in  war,  becomes  the  slave  of 
the  senator  Sergius.  The  Greek  nde  was,  that  no  Ilellene  could 
be  the  slave  of  an  Hellene ;  the  Roman,  that  no  Roman  ciiizea 
could  serve  another.    Plau.  Triu,  ii.  4,  144. 
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VemcBt  seldom  vernaculi  (Mart  x.  3),  were  the  children  result- 
ing from  the  contubernium  among  the  slaves,  opposed  to  slayes  got 
by  purchase.  In  some  respects  they  were  very  valuable,  as  from 
having  grown  up  in  the  family,  they  became  acquainted  with  all  the 
household  matters,  and  best  calculated  for  discharging  the  duties  of 
attendants.  Hence  Horace  {Epiat,  ii.  26)  mentions  as  a  recom- 
mendation verna  minister iis,  ad  nutua  aptua  herilea.  But  for  the 
same  reason  they  took  many  liberties,  and  their  forwardness  became 
a  proverb.  Mart.  i.  42,  x.  3 ;  Heind.  ad,  Hor,  Sat,  ii.  6,  66 :  verna 
procaces.  Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  88.  Sen.  de  Prov.  i. :  Cogita,  JUiorum  noa 
modestia  delectari,  vernaculorum  licentia,  Comp.  also  Heyne  ad  Ti- 
hull.  i.  5,  26,  garrulua  verna.  Hence  vernilia  dicta  are  used  for 
scurrilia  (dicta).  Festus,  p.  372  :  VerncPy  qui  in  villia  vere  nati.  So 
also  Nonius,  i.  206.  Though  the  derivation  of  the  word  is  obscure, 
yet  its  ancient  signification  was  evidently  *  native,*  or  *  indigenous,' 
in  opposition  to  '  stranger.'  So  Mart.  i.  76,  calls  a  real  Roman- 
bred,  Numce  verna.  The  name  means  therefore  one  bom  in  the 
houso  of  his  master ;  if  he  changed  hands,  he  was  no  longer  vema 
in  respect  to  the  new  familia.  The  corresponding  Greek  word  is 
oiKOTpiyj/,  explained  by  the  Grammarians  as  BovXoc  oucoyivffQ. 

There  was  no  difference  in  the  position  of  a  slave  who  happened 
to  come  into  a  man's  possession  hercditate^  or  by  any  other  means; 
and  he  was  always  reckoned  either  with  the  emti  or  vernce. 

The  whole  body  of  slaves  belonging  to  one  master  was  divided 
into  the  familia  nrhana  and  familia  ruMica,  not  simply  from  their 
different  places  of  residence,  but  also  on  account  of  their  different 
occupation.  Fost.  106  :  Urhana  familia  et  rnsficaj  7ion  loco  sed 
genere  distinguitur.  Hence  the  familia  urbana  might  accompany 
the  master  into  the  country,  and  yet  not  be  called  rustica.  Our 
business  at  present  is  chiefly  with  the  urbana. 

The  simplicity  of  the  more  ancient  times  was  unacquainted  with 
such  a  concoiu"se  of  slaves  (Sen.  de  Tranq,  8),  and  even  consuls 
took  the  field  accompanied  by  but  few.  Appul.  ApoL  430.  And 
of  these  few,  perhaps  only  one  was  used  for  personal  attendance 
on  himself,  whence  are  to  be  explained  the  names  Caipor,  Lu- 
cipory  Marcipory  Puhlipory  Quintipor,  Quinct.  Inat,  i.  4,  7 :  /» 
servis  jam  interdicit  ilhul  genuSy  quod  dncehatur  a  dominOy  undf. 
MarciporeSy  Puhliporesque,  Plin.  (xxxiii.  1,  6),  when  talking  of 
sealing  up  the  cells,  says,  Hoc  proferere  mancipioritm  Icgiones  et  in 
domo  turha  externa  ac  servornm  quoqiw  causa  nomenclator  adhihen- 
dus,  Aliter  apnd  antiquos  singuli  Marcipores  Luciporesve  dominorum 
gentiles  ommm  victum  in  promiscuo  habebant.     The  old-fashioned 
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manner  of  attendance  at  a  meal  is  drawn  in  liyely  colours  by 
Jay.  zL  145»  seq. 

Plebeiofl  calices  et  pauds  assibos  emtos 

Porrigit  incultus  puer,  atque  a  firigore  tutus ; 

Non  Phryx,  aut  Lycius,  non  a  mangone  petitus 

QuiBquam  exit  in  magno.    Cum  posces,  posce  Latine. 

Idem  habitus  cunctis,  tonsi  rectique  capilli, 

Atque  hodie  tantum  propter  convivia  pexi. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  EepubHc,  however,  it  became  very 
different,  and  it  was  then  considered  reprehensible  not  to  have  a 
alave  for  every  sort  of  work.  Thus  Cicero  says  in  his  description 
of  the  loose  household  arrangements  of  Piso,  idem  coquuSy  idem 
atrierms :  and  Horace  {Sat.  i.  3,  12)  appears  to  consider  ten  slaves 
the  miTiiTTiTiTn,  even  for  one  of  restricted  means,  and  (in  Sat.  i.  6, 
107)  talks  of  the  ridicule  thrown  on  Tullius  the  praetor,  because  he 
had  no  more  than  five  slaves  to  accompany  him  from  the  Tiburtine 
villa  to  Bome.  Cic.  pro  Mil,  10 :  magno  ancillarum  puer  or  unique 
wmitatu.  Vedius  also  travels  with  a  great  number  of  slaves ;  ad 
AU.  vi.  1.  But  Cicero  censures  this  extraordinary  expense  in 
servants  indirectly,  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  28.  In  subsequent  times  the 
numbers  mentioned  are  almost  incredible.  Thus  Pliny  (xxxiii.  10) 
relates,  C,  Ccecilius  Claudius  Isidorus  testamento  sua  edixit  (a.  u. 
744),  quamvia  multa  civili  hello  per  did  isset^  tamen  relinquere  servorum 
quaiuor  millia  centum  sedecim.  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  53;  xiv.  43.  Still 
greater  numbers  are  adduced  by  Wiistemann  [Pal.  de  Scaur.  228); 
but  the  accounts  of  Petron.  37,  surpass  evorA-thing  ;  fandlia  vera, 
hab(K  !  non  me  Hercules  puto  decimam  partem  essej  qu(e.  herum  suuia 
novit,  Trimalchio  (47)  asks  a  houso-slavo ;  Fx  quota  decuria  es  ?  he 
answers;  e  quadragesima  :  (53),  an  actuarius  reads  aloud  what  has 
happened  during  the  last  few  days  on  the  estate  of  Trimalchio ;  and 
among  other  things,  vii.  Kal.  Sextiles  iii  pradio  Cnmano,  qnod  est 
TrimakhioniSy  nati  sunt  pueri  xxx,  puellce.  xl.  This  is  no  doubt  an 
exaggeration,  but  only  intelligible  under  the  supposition  of  there 
reaUy  having  been  extraordinary  numbers.  Even  under  the  Re- 
public, Crassus  did  not  consider  him  lich  who  could  not  reditu 
annuo  legionem  tueri. 

Of  course  most  of  them  were  employed  on  country  estates  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xvii.) ;  but  himdreds  were  in  the  familia  urbuna ;  and,  for 
the  purpose  of  superintendence,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should 
be  divided  into  decurice  ;  but  there  were  seveml  particular  classes, 
which  ranked  higher  or  lower,  according  to  the  functions  assigned 
them.  These  classes  were  the  ordinarii  (with  their  vicar  ii),  nd- 
gfireSy  mediastiniy  quaies-quales  ;  at  least  they  are  thus  distinguished 
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byUlpian,  Dig,  xlvii.  10,  15,  Multum  interest ,  qudlis  serous  sit;  Jotmb 
frugi,  ordinariuSy  dispetisatoTf  an  vero  vulgaris,  vel  mediastinus,  an 
qualisqitaUs. 

ORDINAEn 

appear  to  have  been  those  upper  slaves  {honestioTy  Cic.  Farad,  v.  2), 
who  superintended  certain  departments  of  the  household;  they 
were  placed  above  the  others  {cwteris  prw/edi  erant) ;  and  had  their 
own  slaves  or  vicarii,  who  wore  their  own  peciiUum,  got  by  their 
own  economy.  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  7,  79  :  Vicarius  est,  qui  servo  paret, 
Comp.  Martial  ii.  18,  7,  where  the  poet  gives  his  patron  notice,  that 
he  shall  intermit  his  opera  togata,  because  the  other  has  also  a  rex. 
Esse  sat  est  servum  ;  jam  nolo  vicarius  esse.  These  vicarii  existed 
at  an  early  period.  Plaut.  Asin.  ii.  4,  28,  scio mihi  vicarium  esse^  and 
Cic.  ( Verr.  iii.  28),  where  he  wishes  to  mark  the  vilitas  of  Diog- 
notus,  a  servus  puhlicus,  says  vicarium  nullum  hahet,  nihil  omnino 
peculii.  The  footing  was  similar  when  the  master  himself  gaye 
the  ordinarius  a  slave  as  his  immediate  subordinate,  who  assisted 
him  in  his  avocation,  or  supplied  his  place.  The  difference  being, 
that  the  ordinarius  was  responsible  for  the  vicarius  to  his  master. 
Plaut.  Mil.  iii.  2,  12,  suppromas,  so  suhcustos.  SoBallio,  Pseud,  ii.  2, 
13,  calls  himself  Suhhallio,  the  warius,  as  it  were,  of  his  master  BaUio. 
The  ordinarii  were  persons  enjojTJig  the  master's  special  confidence, 
and  entrusted  by  him  with  the  management  of  his  income  and 
outlay ;  and  they  ai)pointed  and  controlled  the  rest  of  the  family, 
both  in  the  house  and  at  the  villa.  Suet.  Gall.  12.  This  procurator 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  like  term,  so  often  occurring  in 
legal  matters :  the  latter  could  only  bo  a  free  man.  Big.  iii.  3, 
Cic.  p.  (Arc.  20 ;  T)e  liheris  auiem  quisqnis  esty  j^^^^^^^^toris  nmnine 
appeJliitnr.  But  the  domestic  procurators  were  slaves  or  freedmen, 
whom  the  master  iiitiiistod  with  the  care  of  some  part  of  the 
household.  Cic.  de  Or.  i.  58 :  Si  mnndundum  aliquid  procuratori 
de  agriruHura  aid  intpcraudam  villico  sit.  Ad  Attic,  xiv.  16.  Some- 
times the  i)rocurator  seems  to  have  been  the  regular  steward  of  the 
property.  Pliny,  Ep.  iii.  19,  says  of  the  advantageous  sitxiation  of 
two  country''  properties,  ^'os.^e  utra</ne  eadem  opera y  eodem  viatico 
invisere,  suh  eodtm  prooirntore  ac  jiane  iisdem  actoribus.  Still  the 
word  procm-ator  does  not  seem  to  occur  till  later,  in  the  sense 
of  the  person  to  whom  the  entire  management  of  the  famiha  is 
entrusted.  Petr.  30  ;  Sen.  Epist.  14.  Quinct.  Decl.  345,  familiam 
jper  procuratorrs  coidineiis.  Besides  the  procurator,  the  actor  and 
disperisaior  are  mentioned.  The  actor  seems  to  have  belonged 
chiefly  to  the  familia  rustica,  and  to  have  been  about  the  same  as 
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fOlicns.  Golmn.  i.  7,  ib.  8.  Idemque  adori  prcecipiendum  est,  ne 
coHvidum  cum  domesHco  habeai.  In  Sc»y.  Dig,  xxxiii.  7,  20,  both 
actor  and  viUicus  are  mentioned,  as  if  they  were  two  different  func- 
tions. The  reason  is,  that  on  country  estates  there  was,  besides 
the  villicoB,  who  attended  exclusively  to  the  forming,  a  special 
aocomitant  also.  But  the  viUicus  might  be  actor  also.  He  then 
had  a  procurator  over  him ;  but  a  villicus,  actor,  and  procurator, 
never  existed  all  three  simultaneously.  This  is  clear  from  Plin. 
Ep,  iii.  19,  and  Colum.  i.  6.  The  dispensator  was  the  cashier  and 
accountant,  especially  in  the  familiaurbana,  Cic.  ad  Att.-^.l:  Nihil 
Kite  potui  de  nostris  domesticis  rebus,  de  quihus  a^ierhisaime  afflictor, 
quod  qui  eas  dispensavit,  neque  adest  istic,  iietfue  uhi  terrarum  sitscio. 
But  there  were  also  dispensatories  of  the  familia  rustica,  Pompon. 
Dig,  L,  16,  166.  Both  are  joined  by  Cic.  de  Rep,  v.  3.  The  dis- 
pensator  may  possibly  have  been  imder  the  procurator  in  jiarticular 
instances,  but  generally  himself  submitted  the  accoimts  to  his 
master's  inspection.  Suet.  Gnlb,  12,  ordiimrio  dispensatvri  hrevi- 
arium  raiionum  offerenti,  Vtsp.  22,  admoneuie  dispensatvre  quemnd^ 
modum  summamrationihus  velht  reftrri,  Vespasiano,  inquit^adamato. 
So  also  (Cic.  Fragm.  in  Non.  iii.  IS),  Quid  tu,  inqca/n,  sohs,  cum  rati^ 
onem  a  dispensatore  acripis,  si  (rra  siiKjuJa  prolmsti,  suinindm,  qu(e  ex 
his  eon/eda  sit,  non  prohare  /  Comp.  Mart.  v.  42.  Juv.  i.  91 ;  vii.  219. 
One  of  the  principal  domestics  was  the  (itrieusis,  who  oripiuilly 
was  the  same  as  the  dispensator  and  procurator.  Tluis  in  Pluut. 
Agin,  ii.  4,  the  pseudo-saurea,  as  atiiensis,  receives  and  lends 
money,  sells  wine  and  oil,  lends  plate ;  in  short,  su})eriutends  the 
whole  household  affaii's,  cui  omniuui  rerum  htrus  suininniu  cndidit. 
Hence  in  Pseud,  ii.  2,  13,  he  can  bo  interchanijed  with  the  ctll<irius 
OT  prom  us, 

H.  Tune  es  Ballio  ?     Ps.  Irao,  voro  c^o  ejus  sum  Subballio. 

H.  Qaid  istuc  verhi  est  ?     Vs.  Coiulus  proraus  sum,  ])rocurator  peni. 

H.  Quasi  te  dicas  atriensem.     Vs.  Imo,  atriensi  ego  impero. 

In  later  times  there  were  dou})tless  special  atrienses,  to  see  that 
the  atrium  and  imagines,  as  well  us  the  whole  house,  were  kept  ueat 
and  tidy  by  the  other  slaves. 

The  cellarius,  or  promus,  was  he  who  had  charcre  of  tho  ctJJ<i 
penaria  and  rinaria,  and  furnished   the  daily  supjily,  and   took 
charge  of  whatever  remained.     ProcHrafor  p>  ui,  I'laut.  Pseud,  ii.  2, 
13.    Hence  also,  condus  promi/s,  Plant.  Caj>t.  iv.  2,  113. 
Sume,  posce,  prome  quidvis  ;  te  fatio  cellarium. 

Upon  which  the  Parasite  (iv.  3,  1)  says,  ///////  rt  m  ,<iunni<((7n  cre- 
didit  cihariam,     Comj).  Mil.  iii.  2, 11,  24,  where  mention  is  made  of 
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a  suppromus,  who  stood  in  much  the  same  position  to  the  promns 
as  the  amanuensis  did  to  the  dispensator.  Colum.  zL  1 :  Ui  dims 
et  potio  sine  fraude  a  cellariis  prceheantur.  Perhaps  he  also  gaye 
out  the  demensuniy  cihum  demeiisum,  to  the  familia. 

Among  the  ordinarii  may  also  be  reckoned  the  negotiatoreSf  slaves 
who  conducted  money  transactions  on  account  of  their  master  (not 
mercatura,  Emesti,  Clav,  s.  v.  negotiator).  See  Obbar.  ad  Ecr, 
£p.  i.  1,  45.  That  instances  of  this  occurred  in  later  times  cannot 
be  denied ;  but  in  more  remote  periods  all  quasstus  was  considered 
indecorus  for  the  ordo  senatoritis  (see  Becker,  Vind.  Comced.  Bom. 
74),  and  the  equites  were  themselves  the  negotiatores,  and  did  not 
employ  their  slaves  for  the  purpose. 

On  account  of  the  great  number  of  slaves,  who  were  no  doubt 
sometimes  very  noisy,  it  became  necessary  to  have  sihntiarii^  who 
watched  over  the  quiet  of  the  household.  Thijs  Salvian.  de  Gvh, 
Dei,  iv.  3,  says:  Serin quippe pauent  adores, pavent  sileniiarioSy parent 
procuratores ;  ah  omnibus  cctduniur.  This  was  written,  it  is  true, 
in  the  fifth  contiu-y ;  but  Seneca  also  aUudes  to  them,  Ep,  47,  and 
several  inscriptions  appear  in  Fabretti,  206,  n.  54 — 56,  and  Orell. 
n.  2956. 

The  division  of  slaves  into  decurioE  probably  rendered  necessary 
an  especial  decurio,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  each  of  them.  Suet. 
Dom,  17:  Decurio  cuhicuhiriorum ;  also  in  inscriptions,  lecticariorum, 
etc.  Usually,  this  refers  to  the  domus  Augusta,  but  these  decuriones 
doubtless  existed  in  other  houses  also.  In  a  Pompeian  inscription 
we  read,  Quoires  Fabium  et  Fallaa-m  (two  slaves)  in  d^curia  Coiini. 

There  wore  also  others  in  the  familia,  who  worked  in  the  capa- 
city of  artisans,  especially  in  the  country-houses,  and  were  used  for 
scientific  purjioses,  or,  as  artists,  miiiistored  to  the  pleasures  of  tbeir 
master.  It  is  uncertain  what  rank  these  held,  and  whether  they 
are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  ordinarii ;  in  any  case  they  were 
Jiouestiores.  Cicero  {Par.  v.  2)  siiys,  Ut  in  magna  (stultorum) 
familia  sunt  alii  lauiiores,  ut  sibi  vidmiur,  servi,  sed  tamen  servi, 
atri€i}>*es  ac  tiqnarii,  etc.  lie  then  opposes  to  them  those  qui  nan 
honest issi mum  locum  serritutis  teuent. 

If,  however,  it  bo  taken  for  granted  that  ordinarius  and  vicarius 
were  correlative  terms,  then  tlu'se  slaves  may  also  be  called  ordi- 
narii, for  they  often  had  vicarii.  See  Cio.  Verr,  i.  36  :  Peculia 
omnium  vicariique  retiitetifur,  Cic.  p.  Jlosc.  Am.  41.  The  number 
of  such  slaves  was  great,  but  here  only  a  few  will  be  mentioned. 
First  come  the  regular  artists :  architrrti,  fahri,  tectores,  statuarii, 
pictores,  coelatores,  plumarii,  topiarii  (ab  hortorum  cultura),  viridarii, 
aquarii  (for  the  last  three,  see  Excursus  on  The  Gardens) ;  next  come 
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tymphonMcif  ludumea,  mimt,  fimamhuli  or  schcendbcUcBf  petaurisUB, 
taUatriceSf  gladiatares  ;  of  a  lower  grade  were  morioneSf  fatui  and 
fatuoB^  nani  and  nance,  or  pwnilionea,  Furtlier,  those  who  took  care 
of  the  library  and  works  of  art :  d  hibliothecay  a  statuisy  a  pinacotheca, 
and  the  numerous  class  of  literaiiy  as  anagnoatcBy  librariiy  which  has 
many  meanings,  notarii,  a  studiis,  a  manu  or  ab  epistoliSy  to  whom 
perhaps  appertain  the  tabellarii.  Lastly  may  be  named  the  medici, 
with  their  different  grades.    These  will  be  treated  of  first. 


MEDICI,  CHIEUEGI,  lATEALIPT^. 

It  was  only  at  a  late  period  that  the  study  of  Medicine  attained 
to  distinction  in  Rome,  and  then  it  was  almost  exclusively  practised 
hy  foreigners.  Pliny  (xxix.  1,  6)  relates  that,  according  to  the  ac- 
count of  Cassius  Hemina,  the  first  Grecian  physician,  Archagathus, 
arriyed  in  Home  from  the  Peloponnesus,  in  the  year  of  the  city  535. 
The  astonishment,  which  the  art  at  first  excited,  was  soon  changed 
into  distrust,  and  in  some  cases  into  aversion.  Cato  earnestly 
warned  his  son  against  the  Greek  physicians  and  the  study  of  medi- 
cine ;  no  doubt  many  unprincipled  acts  were  committed  by  them, 
and  a  considerable  degree  of  charlatanry,  at  least,  can  be  laid  to 
their  charge.  We  cannot  therefore  wonder  that  Plautus  scourges 
them  with  jokes  of  no  very  delicate  kind.     Menoechm,  v.  3 — 5 : 

Lumbi  sedendo,  oculi  spectando,  dolcnt, 
Manendo  medicum,  dum  se  ex  opere  recipiat. 
Odiosus  tandem  vix  ab  a?«,'rotis  venit. 
Ait  se  obligasse  eras  fractum  ^sculapio, 
ApoUini  autem  brachium.     Nunc  cogito, 
Utrum  me  dicam  ducere  medicum,  an  fabrura. 

One  has  only  to  read  the  following  scenes  to  bo  convinced  that  the 
physician  in  this  play  has  been  the  onginal  of  all  the  pedantic 
medicins  and  charlatans  of  Moliere.  Athonaeus,  xv.  666  :  «i  fit)  iarpol 
^aVf  oitikv  av  fiv  tuv  ypafifiariKutv  fiiop6r(pov.  Even  in  the  time  of 
Pliny,  the  Komans  themselves  attended  but  little  to  the  art,  though 
it  was,  as  he  testifies,  very  profitable  ;  but  it  was  perhaps  for  that 
reason  lowered  in  the  estimation  of  the  old  Romans.  Non  rem  an- 
tiqui  damnahanty  sed  artem,  Maxime  I'cro  qua'stmn  esse  itumani  pretio 
vitcRy  recmabant,  Pliny  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  relation 
in  which  the  patient  stood  to  the  physician,  which  may  be  well  ap- 
pUed  to  our  own  times.  He  says,  after  remarking  that  the  Romans 
did  not  follow  the  science  with  so  much  advantage,  Immo  vero 
audoritas  dliier  quam  Greece  earn  tractantibuSy  etiam  apud  imperitoa 
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expertesqiie  lingxuB  non  est.    Ac  minus  credurd^  qu/os  ad  saluiem  $uam 
pertinenty  si  intelligunt,    Itaque  in  hac  artiwm  sola  cvenUf  ut  cuicungve 
medicum  se  pro/esso  statim  credatur.     Nulla  prceterea  lex  est,  qtuB 
puniat  inscitianiy  capiUde  nullum  exemplum  vindictce,     Discant  peri- 
cults   nostris   et   experimenta  per  mortes   agunt,   medicoque  taittum 
hominem  occidisse  impuniias  summa  est.     As  the  professional  phy- 
siciaus,  therefore,  were  not  always  looked  upon  with  the  most 
favourable  eyes,  the  Romans  used  to  employ  trustworthy  slaves,  or 
freedmon,  as  houso-physicians  ;  and  careful  fathers  of  families  also 
collected  I'ecipes  of  the  best  moans  to  be  adopted  in  particular 
cases.     Thus  Cato  had  a  kind  of  recipe-book,  commeniarium,  quo 
mederctur  JiliOy  servis,  famiiiaribus.    Those  slaves  were  called  imdici, 
and  medirce  oven  are  mentioned  in  inscriptions.  Surgery,  as  well  as 
physic,  was  practised  by  the  niodici,  as  we  may  see  from  passiiges 
in  Plautus;  but  it  is  possible  that  others  were  specially  employed 
in  this  department,  and  heucc  called  vulnerum  niedici,  vulnerarii. 
In  inscriptions  of  the  time  of  Tiberius,  regular  chirurgi  occur;  and 
Celsus  (lib.   vii.),  gives  as  the  qualities  requisite :  middle  age,  a 
steady  hand,   good  eye,  iS:c.     About  this  time,   physic  gouerally 
began  to  be  di\'ide(l  into  different  branches  ;  doctors  for  diseases  of 
the  eye  [vruhirii^  or  meiJiri  nh  vcfth's},  as  well  as  dentists,  and  others 
skilled  in  the  treatment  of  any  p;irticular  local  disorder,  are  par- 
ticularly mentioned.     !Mart.  x.  5(). 

The  {<itralij>f(p  were  j)robably  at  first  doctors'  assistants,  who  took 
care  of  the  embrocations  ;  but  in  later  times  they  iijipear  to  hayo 
formed  a  di>tiuct  class  of  medical  men.  See  Plin.  xxix.  1,  2.  The 
yomigrr  Pliny  says  (A'/i.  x.  4),  Proxi/no  (uino,  domine,  grnvimmfi 
vali'iu(h')ie  ad  ptriaduni  vita.'  rc.rafas  iatraJiptm  asmmsi.  E«*spectiii«» 
the  tahn'iiai  nadlroruin  or  fufdiciiioi  (as  ivnstriua'),  see  Ileind.  uti 
Ilorat.  S'lt.  i.  7,  3. 

A  second  important  class  of  well  educated  slaves  were  the 


LITERATI, 

of  course,  in  quite  a  difrerent  sense  from  what  it  bears.  Plant,  dis. 
ii.  6,  4{K  Here  it  signilies  those  slavt^s,  of  whose  literary  ac(piire- 
ments  and  knowledge  tho  master  made  use  for  his  ovni  purjmses. 
The  general  meaning  of  the  word  is  given  by  Suet,  de  III.  (rramm. 
4  :  Ajipdlatio  (jrantutatlrdniin  (irara  ronsifdudine  invaluit ;  sed  iuitio 
literati  rorahaidur,  lie  then  gives  the  distinction  between  litcraim 
and  Utcrator^  referring  us  to  Orbilius :  mm  apnd  nwjvres,  cum 
familia  alicujus  vcnalis  prodiicerdur,  non  tenure  quern  literatum  in 
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tituloy  sed  liieraiorem  inwrihi  solitum  esse  ;  quasi  non  perfedum  Uteris, 
sed  imbuium.  Previously,  however,  he  gives  the  explanation  of 
Cornelius  Nepos  (which  differs  from  the  above).  Cornelitis  quoque 
Nepos  in  lihtUOy  quo  distinyuit  literatum  ah  erudite^  literatos  quidern 
vulgo  appellari  ait  eoSy  qui  aliquid  diligenter  et  acute  sctenterque  possint 
out  dicere  ant  scribere :  cceterum  proprie  sic  appellandos  poetarum 
interpreteSy  qui  a  Greeds  ypaftfiariKoi  nominantur ;  eosdem  literatores 
vodtatos.  The  explanation  of  Orbilius  is  more  appropriate  for  the 
tervi  literati. 
In  the  first  place  they  were  used  as 

ANAGNOST^, 

abo  called  ledoreSy  readers.  Men  of  polite  education  used,  when  at 
their  meals,  or  not  in  any  other  manner  mentally  occupied,  and 
even  in  the  baths,  to  have  persons  to  read  to  them.  Thus  the 
yoimger  Pliny  relates  of  his  uncle  {IJp.  iii.  5),  Super  arnam  liber 
Ugehatury  adnotahatur,  et  qm'dem  curshn.  Mtmini  queinhini  ex  amids 
quum  lector  quftdam  perperam  prouundasset,  reivaisse  it  repeti 
cuegisse,  etc.  But  then :  In  stressu  solum  halind  tcmpus  studiis 
exim^hdtur,  Quum  dico  halineiy  de  interwrihus  loquor ;  rttuii  duii^ 
distriuffitiir  tergiturquey  audivbut  aliquid y  aut  didahat.  The  same 
person  says  of  himself  (ix.  3(3),  Civnauti  miliiy  si  rum  iixore,  rd  paucis, 
liber  hgitur;  and  Cornelius  Nepos  relates  of  Attieus  (c.  KJ),  Xvmo 
in  convivio  ejus  aliud  aKpoa^ia  audidf,  quinn  aungnostvu.  X'-qne  uti- 
quam  sine  aliqua  ledione  a  pud  eum  oe  n't  thin  tsf.  Martial  iVeiiuently 
alludes  to  this  habit,  and  sometimes  with  complaints ;  for  seveml 
persons  only  invited  him  to  their  tables  to  read  to  him  their  bad 
comedies,  iii.  50.  Augustus,  when  unable  to  sleep,  usi-d  to  send 
for  lectores,  or  con/abulatorts.  i^uet.  Aug.  78;  Cic.  ad  Att.  i.  12. 
All  the 

LIBRARII 

belong  to  this  class.  They  were  slaves  used  for  writinir,  hence  also 
called  «rri7>i?' ,  but  perfect ly  distinct  i'vomtho  scribo  pub/id,  who  were 
liberiy  and  formed  a  sei)arate  onbi ;  and  also  from  the  bibli<>po!a-y 
also  called  Ubrarii.  Eruesti,  Cine.  Cic,  The  librarii  again  were 
called,  according  to  the  use  they  were  put  to,  ab  tj>i.stolis  :  a  studiis; 
a  bibliotheca ;  notarii.  It.  will  be  best  to  explain  these  in  the 
Excursiises  on  The  Librari/  and  LdUr, 

Respecting  the  Fcedagiigiy  see  p.  188. 

We  now  come  to  those  who  (frequently  in  no  honourable  manner) 
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served  for  amusement ;  for  instance,  at  meals,  wlien  the  bnsmess  of 
the  day  was  at  an  end,  and  everything  was  brought  together  that 
could  serve  for  recreation.  Of  course,  in  the  earlier  times,  sucli 
pleasures  were  unknown,  and  it  was  only  after  the  war  with  An- 
tiochus  (when  the  former  simplicity  yielded  generally  to  Asiatic 
luxury),  that  the  enjoj-ment  of  the  repast  began  to  be  heightened, 
not  only  by  refinement  in  cookery,  but  also  by  all  manner  of  shows 
and  cLKpoafxarat  by  artists  hired  for  the  occasion,  or  even  kept  among 
the  regular  retainers  of  the  family.  Livy,  xxxix.  6.  Of  this  kind 
were  the  symphoniaci^  the  corps  of  household  musicians,  the  fre- 
quent mention  of  whom  shows  their  general  use.  Cic.  Mil.  21 : 
MilOy  qui  nunquam^  tarn  casti  pu-eros  symphoniacos  uxoris  ducebat  tt 
ancillarum  greyes.  Petr.  c.  33,  47,  and  Senec.  £p,  54,  in  comissa- 
tionibus  nostris  plus  cantorum  estj  qunin  in  theatris  olim  spedutorum 
fait,  Cic.  Vtrr,  iii.  44 ;  Div,  17 ;  TJlp.  Dig.  vii.  1.  This  is  what 
the  aliud  aKQoafia  alludes  to,  in  the  above-mentioned  passage  of 
Oomolius  Nepos. 

To  those  were  added,  in  later  times,  ludiones^  mimiy  funamhuU^ 
or  8cha'?iohatct,  petauristcPy  saltafriceSy  gladiatores,  and  such  like ;  all 
of  whom  are  found  in  the  house  of  Trimalchio.  They  require  no 
explanation ;  but  on  account  of  the  pdauristxE^  we  may  quote 
Potron.  53:  Fetauristarii  tandtni  veneruid :  baro  (nsuhissiinus  cum 
sca/is  constitit,  ^>W('?'?</«7«fiy«^?8/f  ^.j^t  gradns  et  in  summa  parte  odnria 
bulfare ;  circnlos  deinde  ardentcs  trausire  et  dentihus  aiuphoram  svi- 
tiiiere.  Those  were  such  ai'is  us  arc  i)ractised  by  our  mountebanks. 
Acoonling  to  Mart.  (v.  12),  Linus  lot  seven  or  eight  boys  stand  on 
liis  arms.     Coiiip.  Tor.  llvvyr.  i.  ii.  2(J. 

The  tasto  fur  tlie  d«;f()rme(l  and  idiotic  inorioncs,  fatui,  and/af«<P, 
was  still  more  straiiLTi'.  The  uioriunes  were  perhaps  oiiginally 
re^ilar  Cretins,  at  least  the  tenu  couipieheuds  nut  only  absurdity, 
but  (h^t'ormity  ;  and  Mart.  vi.  31),  desciibes  one  ;  aciito  atpite  et  auri- 
htis  loiujis,  quiv  sic  /Noreidur,  id  sohid  a^eUoruiu,  But  their  absurdity 
was  the  ehiel"  point ;  and  the  stupider  they  were,  the  more  valuahle, 
as  ailurdiug  must  upi)urtunity  for  laughter.     Mai-t.  yin.  13,  says, 

j^Iorio  dictus  erat ;  vii,anti  milibiis  cnii. 
Ittildo  iiiilii  nuiiinius,  Gargiliaiie  :  sapit. 

CoTiip.  xiv.  210.  ]']ven  in  Seneca's  house  there  was  no  lack  of  them, 
J'Jp.  50.  J[<trj><i<f(  /I,  if.roris  tiiciv  /affntiii,  scis  lifrediturium  onus  in 
donio  iiira  reniattt^issi  :  /ysv  en  iin  a  v(rsis,^iin  ns  ab  isfis  prodigiis  sum ;  si 
quando  fidtid  ddatari  ?v»/o,  )if)n  r.^t  iitihi  hmge  quAvrenduin  :  me  ridfo. 
I'retty  uuieh  on  a  i)ar  with  those  were  the  nani  and  7?a«ff,  also 
jmniiliuncSy  dwari's,  who   were   esi^ecial   favourites  of  the   ladies. 
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Gell.  (xix.  13)  explains  vavovc,  hrevi  atque  hnmiJi  corpore  hominet 
paulum  $upra  terram  exstantes,    Stat.  Silv,  i.  6,  57 : — 

Hie  audax  subit  ordo  pamilonuni, 

Quos  Datura  breyi  statu  peractos 

Nodosum  semel  in  globum  ligavit. 
Itis  tme  that  Suetonius  says  of  Augustus  {Aug.  83),  pumilos  atque 
distortoB — ui  ludihria  naturce  malique  ominis  ahhorrehat ;  but  still  lie 
had  a  court-dwarf,  Canopas,  the  pet  of  his  niece  Julia ;  Plin.  11.  N. 
TiL  16,  where  cases  are  mentioned  on  purpose  for  these  little  men. 
Suet.  Tib.  61.  The  nani  differed  from  the  distort i.  Suet.  ib.  and 
Quinct  Bed.  298;  Inst.  ii.  5.  These  monsters  used  to  leam  to 
dance  and  play  the  castanets.  Brouckh.  ad  Prop.  iv.  8,  48.  Later 
they  used  to  enact  fights.  Stat.  ih.  Dio.  Cass.  Ixvii.  8.  Bronze 
statues  of  these  abortions  are  still  extant.  Gori  3fu8.  Etr.  i.  76. 
They  also  occur  in  Pompeian  frescoes,  Casaub.  ad  Suet.  Oct.  83. 
We  must  also  reckon  here  the  Orcecuh\  or  Greek  house-philoso- 
phers, if  the  usage  of  which  Bottiger  speaks,  Sab.  ii.  36,  bo  based 
on  good  ground,  as  in  that  case  they  would  nearly  represent  the 
Paraiitce, 
Essentially  different  from  those  were  the  class  called 

YULGARES, 

under  which  name  are  to  be  understood  those  who  had  one  low 
and  definite  occupation,  either  in  or  out  of  the  hou^^o.  To  this 
class  belonged,  fii*stly  the  ostiarius  or  Janitor^  who  constantly  kejjt 
watch  over  the  entrance  of  the  house.  In  ancient  times,  and  often 
even  later,  their  attendance  was  secured  by  fastening  them  with 
a  chain  to  the  entrance,  Aucf,  de  CInr.  Ji/uf.  3.  L.  OtariUns 
ieriHisse  (licit nr^  afqne  etiam  osiiariua  vdcri  more  in  cattna  /i(i-<sc. 
Ovid,  Amor.  i.  161  :— 

Janitor,  indii,^num,  dura  rcli.i^atc  catena. 
Sa;2rittar.  de  Januis  Vdf.  xvi.  10.  Later,  however,  he  dwelt  in  the 
cdl'i  (*sfiaria,  Sueton.  ViftlL  16;  Petr.  c.  29.  The  do^  nieutioned 
by  jNurtnnius  bi'lon,2:e(l  exclusivity  to  the  janitor;  but  besides  this, 
like  as  tlie  mod«»rn  porter  carries  his  stall  of  state,  so  did  the  osti- 
arius appear  with  his  b-ir^fa  or  orimdo,  thouirh  not  as  mere  i)i<i<j)ii((, 
but  in  case  of  need  to  repel  an  intruder,  ^^en.  <h'  Const,  sttp.  11. 
IVtr.  c.  134:  arundintm  ah  ostio  rapuit.  Ct'.  c.  1)8.  Brouekh.  iid 
Propfrt.  iv.  7,  21. 

The  assertion  of  "W'iistemann,  founded  on  Tilnill.  i.  7,  7(5,  and 
i.  6,  01,  and  Plant.  Cure.  {,  1,  76:  {Anns  hie  s»>hf  cnhifnrc  c(/<foSy 
jdhitrix],  that  females  also  served  as  door-keepers,  deserves  cor- 
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rection.    In  Plautus  it  refers  to  the  house  of  a  leno,  who  guards  his 
meretrices  with  a  lena.    So  in  Appul.  Met,  i.  p.  112,  Fotis  is  the 
only  maid  in  the  house,  and  therefore  must  open  the  house-door. 
Again,  Tibull.  (i.  8,  76)  refers  only  to  the  bolted  door. 
.  .  .  nunc  displicet  illi, 
Qusecimque  apposita  est  janua  dura  sera. 
So  in  i.  6,  61,  the  mother  of  Delia  is  meant,  and  not  a  janitrix: — 

Haec  foribusque  manet  noctu  me  affixa. 
In  a  Roman  house,  where  numberless  clients  came  to  the  salu- 
tatiOy  and  viri  amplissimi  met  to  converse,  a  janitrix  would  hare 
been  a  strange  appendage.  "With  equally  little  foundation,  does 
Bottiger,  Sah.^  suppose  a  janitrix  in  the  ante-room  of  the  lady  of 
the  house.  Such  a  female  would  have  as  little  right  to  the  appel- 
lation of  janitrix,  as  the  cuhindarius  to  that  of  janitor. 

Next  came  the  cuhi^ularti,  who  had  the  supervision  of  the  sitting 
and  sleeping  rooms,  and  probably  when  the  master  was  at  home 
waited  in  the  ante-chamber.  In  Suet.  Tib.  21,  and  Dom.  16,  they 
are  termed  cubiculo  prcejwsiti.  They  also  announced  visitors,  Cic 
Vtrr.  iii.  4.  Hu?ic  vestri  janitores,  Iitinc  CHhkularli  diligunt ;  hunc 
liberi  vestri,  liunc  servi ancillcfquc  amant ;  hie  cum  venity  extra  ordinem 
vocatur ;  hie  solus  introdacitiir^  cattri  sa'pe  frugalissimi  homines  tx- 
cluduntur.  From  whence  it  seems  clear  that  visitors  were  admitted 
according  to  the  order  of  their  arrival.  Cic.  ad  Att.  2.  Under  the 
emperor  there  were  special  Si'rvi  ab  officio  admissionnmy  in  addition 
to  the  cubicularii,  Ix^twoen  whom  and  the  velar ii  there  would  seem 
to  have  boon  but  little  difference. 

Even  when  they  went  abroad  without  any  pomp,  one  or  more 
slaves  wore  always  in  attendance,  hence  named  jiediscqui,  who,  as 
we  learn  from  several  inscriptions,  were  a  particular  class,  and 
ever}'  sbive  ^\'ho  followed  the  master  was  not  called  by  this  name. 
S.  Gori,  de  Columb.  Lir,  Aug.:  Corn.  Nop.  Ait.  13:  Namque  in  ta 
(familia)  erant  pwri  literatissiuii,  anagnosfiH  optitid  et  plurimi  librarii, 
id  nc  pf'disfquus  quidc/u  quisquitni  csst'f^  qui  mm  nfrumque  honnn 
pxdchrp  facfre  possd.  Cic.  ad  Att.  viii.  5;  Verr.  i.  .36,  circnm  pedes. 
That  fashion  required  the  attendance  of  slaves,  and  exempted  the 
mastei-s  from  the  porfornianco  of  even  the  most  trifling  exertions, 
we  see  from  Martial  ix.  (>0,  22  :  asse  dmis  caJices  emit  et  ipse  tnlit. 

Besides  these,  Boinans  of  rank  used  a  nomcnclator.  In  the 
times  of  the  Rejiublic,  those  who  desired  to  attain  to  high  offices 
were  obliged  to  observe  many  little  attentions,  not  only  to  people 
of  distinction,  but  also  towards  the  common  citizens.  Their  houses 
were  open  to  the  >'isits  of  evorybody,  and  when  they  were  out  of 
doors  they  were  exi^ected  to  remember  all  their  names,  and  to 
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say  sometliiiig  agreeable  to  them.  As  it  was  impossible  to  recall  at 
a  moment  the  name  and  circumstances  of  each  one,  there  were 
slaves,  whose  duty  consisted  in  remembering  the  names  of  those 
whom  they  met,  and  informing  their  master.  Cic.  Att,  iv.  1:  ad 
vrbem  ita  veni,  tU  nemo  tUlius  ordinis  homo  nomendaiori  notus  fuerit^ 
qui  mihi  obviam  non  venerit.  Their  memory  became  a  proverb. 
Sometimes  if  his  memory  failed  him,  the  nomenclator  substituted 
some  fiilse  name,  Senec.  Ep,  27  :  vetulus  nomendatory  qui  rwrnina 
non  reddity  sed  imponit.  In  houses  where  the  salutatio  was  numer- 
ous, a  nomenclator  was  requisite.  Sen.  Epist,  19:  hahebas  con^ 
rivaSy  quos  e  turba  salutaniium  nomenclator  digesserit  The  nomen- 
clator had  another  function  to  discharge  (Petron.  c.  47,  and  Plin. 
xxxii.  6,  21),  viz.  that  of  informing  the  guests  what  dishes  were 
served  up,  and  making  known  their  several  excellences.  Comp. 
Hor.  Sat  ii.  8,  25,  with  Ileindorf 's  remarks. 

The  Jecticarii  were  the  slaves  who  bore  the  lecHcay  and  when  the 
custom  became  by  degrees  more  common,  they  were  imjwrtant 
functionaries :  women  were  carried  in  the  city,  men  outside  of  it 
and  in  the  gesiationes.  The  strongest  and  most  imposing  in  appear- 
ance were  chosen ;  Syrians,  Celts,  Germans,  and  es]>ecially  Cappa- 
docians.  Sometimes  six  in  number,  at  others  eight,  leriica  hexaphoroSy 
or  odaphoros.  The  custom  is  described  by  Lucian,  Ci/ttir,  722; 
St?nec.  Ep.  31 :  turba  servoriim  ledicam  _^)er  ifiuera  iirbana  ac 
jfengrina  portantium.  For  other  passages,  see  Tit.  Popma,  de  Op. 
i^erv,  in  PoL  Thes.  iii.  1366 ;  comp.  Lips.  Ehd.  i.  19 ;  Bottig.  Sab. 
ii.  202.  Before  the  lectica  went  anteambuhnieSy  in  order  to  clear  a 
road  through  a  crowd.  These  were  properly  some  of  the  class  of 
poor  cHents,  and  not  slaves.  They  did  not  always  confino  them- 
selves to  the  customarA'  words,  Date  locum  domino  into,  but  occa- 
eionally  made  room  with  their  elbows  and  hands,  as  related  by 
Martial  (iii.  46),  who,  in  order  to  escape  papug  continually  the 
opera  togatay  offers  to  his  rex  his  froodman,  who  might  oven  serve 
HAnIedicarins  or  antearnbuJo.  This  led  sometimes  to  disagi'oeable 
collisions.  Pliny  relates  [Ep.  iii.  14):  Egues  Roman  us  a  strrotjus 
(Largii  Macedonis),  nt  iransitum  danf,  manu  hrift^r  admonitus 
convert  it  sey  nee  strvumy  a  quo  f  rat  taduSy  s(d  ipsum  Martdontni  tani 
gra  inter  pal  ma  ptrcussity  nt  pa-ne  coucidtret.  Thus  thoy  went  in  the 
city,  but  on  a  journey  the  escort  was  much  greater.  The  use  of 
runners  or  outriders  is  not  peculiar  to  modom  times;  the  Eonians 
aL««owere  fond  of  this  species  of  display,  at  least  as  early  as  the  lirst 
century  after  Christ,  and  the  cursorvs,  and  yiimida\  who  ran  and 
rude  in  advance  of  the  rhcda  or  carnway  arc  fi'equently  mentioned. 
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Thus  Senoca  {Ep,  87)  says:  0  quam  cuperem  ilU  (Catoni)  nunc 
occiirrere  aliquem  ex  his  Trossulis  in  ina  dintibtiSy  cursores  et  Xumi- 
daa  et  multum  ante  se  pulveria  ageniemf  Sen.  Ep,  126:  Omnes  jam 
sic  peregrinantuTy  ut  illos  Numidarum  prcecurrat  eqnitatus,  ut  agmcn 
cursorum  ant^cedat.  Suot.  Ker.  30 ;  Tit.  9.  Martial  (iii.  47)  says  of 
one  who  takes  with  him  from  the  city  into  the  country  the  produc- 
tions of  the  countiy:  Kec  feriufus  ihnt  ante  camicam,  S(d  ttda 
fiieno  cursor  ova  portahat^  and  of  himself  (xii.  24),  Non  rector  Lyhici 
niger  cabaUi,  Succirictus  nrque  cursor  aidecedit.  Such  luxury,  how- 
ever, was  unheard  of  in  tho  times  of  the  Ecpuhlic ;  for  nothing  can 
be  infeiTed  from  the  figurative  speech  of  Cicero,  Verr,  v.  41.  Still 
something  like  it  is  mentioned,  Cic.  de  Rep.  i.  12  :  Puer  nuntimii 
venire  ad  cum  Lwlium  ;  this  was  a  slave  sent  on  before  to  announce 
his  arrival. 

"We  must  here  make  mention  of  the  capsarii,  which  has  a  variety 
of  significations,  as  capsa  itself  is  also  used  in  divers  senses. 
I.  They  who  took  care  of  the  clothes  of  the  bathers,  and  placed  them 
in  the  capsa,  as  thieving  was  nowhere  more  prevalent  than  at  the 
bath.  See  the  commentators  on  Petron.  30,  Burm,  11.  The 
slaves  who  followed  the  childron  to  school,  and  carried  in  a  capsa 
the  articles  required  there.  Juven.  x.  117:  Quem  sequitur  msfos 
avgnsfo'  vernulc  capsa*.  They  are  mentioned  frequently  in  connec- 
tion with  tho  prcdagogi.  Suet.  Xvr.  36 :  Constat  qitosdam  mm 
pcedofjogis  et  capsariis  iino  ptrandio  neratos.  III.  The  slaves  who 
carried  after  their  masters  the  serin  in ni  (capsa,  Cic.  Div.  in  dfc. 
16),  in  which  sense  they  were  perhaps  equivalent  to  the  scriniarii, 
of  whom  mention  is  so  frequently  made  in  inscriptions ;  although 
imder  this  appellation  may  also  bo  understood  those  who  were 
cusfodrs  scriniorian. 

The  adversifores  were  not  a  particular  class  of  slaves.  The  master 
on  arri^nng  at  his  destination,  for  instance  at  the  house  of  another, 
dismissed  the  pvdi^fqviy  with  orders  to  return  and  escort  him  back. 
There  is  a  clear  passage  in  Plant.  Mosttll.  i.  4,  1,  where  Callida- 
matas  visits  Philolaches,  and  says  to  the  slaves  who  had  accompa- 
nied him,  Advorsuni  veniri  tnilii  ad  PhiloJachtfem  volo  tnupori ; 
hence,  Phaniscus  (who  is  on  this  account  mentioned  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  characters  by  the  name  of  adrcrsit&r^  which  does  not 
occur  elsewhere)  says,  iv.  1,  24  ;  Xn)ic  co  advorsuni  hero  ex  plnrimis 
scrns.  Comp.  Mena^rh.  ii.  3,  82;  Ter.  Adr.  i.  1,  2.  There  appears 
to  be  no  more  mention  of  the  custom  after  Terence ;  but,  in  later 
times,  the  slaves  were  retained  in  tho  house  of  tho  acquaintance, 
l)articularly  at  tho  ca  na,  when  they  took  charge  of  their  masters 
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clothes  and  solecs,  and  stood  behind  him.  Hence  the  expression,  a 
pedibus  pueri.    The  cnstom  is  clear ;  Mfirtial,  xii.  88, — 

Bis  Cotta  soleas  perdidisse  se  questus, 
Dum  negligentem  ducit  ad  pedes  vernam, 

and  other  passages;  and  Seneca,  Benef,  iii.  26,  27,  where  two 
instances  are  to  be  found :  first,  that  of  Paulus,  who  matellce  ad  mo- 
vemi  the  head  of  Tiberius,  which  he  wore  as  a  cameo  in  a  ring. 
This  was  a  sufficient  oflfence  for  the  vest i gator  Maro  to  foimd  an 
accusation  on ;  but  the  slave  of  Paulus  had  perceived  his  intent, 
and  drew  the  ring  from  the  finger  of  his  master  (servus  ejusy  cut 
ntxtebantur  tn^/titcp,  ei  ehrio  annulum  extraxit);  and  secondly,  tho 
case  of  a  vir  ordinis  senatoriiy  who  had  spoken  against  Augustus ; 
Ut primum  diluxity  servus  qui  ccenanti  ad  pedes  sttkratf  narrat,  quce 
inter  catnam  ehrius  dixisset. 

We  cannot  infer  from  Cic.  in  Pis.  9,  where  the  name  occurs, 
tliat  they  had  regular  later nai-ii ;  but  it  is  evident  that  slaves  ])re- 
ceded  them  with  torches  or  lanterns  as  they  went  home.  See  Val. 
Max.  vi.  8,  1 ;  Juven.  iii.  285;  Petron.  79;  Suet.  Amj.  29:  tServum 
prdlucentem. 

We  have  still  to  mention  as  slaves,  used  out  of  doors,  the  salu- 
Ugeruli  pueri  of  Plaut.  Aid.  iii.  5,  20,  or  iiiuicii,  nuKucii^  Plaut. 
Trin.iL  1,  22,  something  like  errand-boys;  and  tho  tahdlariiy  of 
vhom  more  will  be  said  in  the  account  of  21ie  Ldtvr. 

The  names  of  the  remaining  vulgarcs,  who  had  fixed  household 
occupations,  either  explain  their  own  meaning,  or  ^ill  ])artly  be 
described  in  the  account  of  tho  various  parts  of  the  household  to 
"wliich  they  belonged.  Among  these  were  all  those  who  jjrovided 
for  the  wants  of  the  table,  as  pistores^  didciariiy  coqin\  farturcSy 
pkcentariiy  tridiniarii,  with  the  tridinian-hay  strudons,  carptores 
and  BcissoreSy  a  cyathoy  or  a  potioney  and  so  on ;  or  for  clothes  and 
ornaments,  as  vestiariiy  vestijiciy  p<.rnuluriiy  a  nsfe,  and  ad  restiin^ 
2i\30  vestispiciy  vestipUciy  ah  ornainmtisy  custvdts  auri,  oruatriceSy  cos- 
md(Py  tonsoreSy  cinijloneSy  ad  uugutnta,  and  others.  These  will  bo 
mentioned  in  the  proper  place. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  difference,  if  any,  there  was  between 
the  class  of  Vulgares  and  tho 


MEDLVSTINI. 

In  the  firagment  of  Ulpian,  quoted  before,  they  are  connected 
with  the  vulgares  by  a  veJy  and  not  opposed  to  them  by  an  an  :  and 
the  question  is,  how  far  they  were  different  fi'om  them.     They  occur 
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most  frequently  in  the  familia  rustica.  Cic.  Cat,  ii.  3,  exerc\tu$  col- 
lectus  ex  rusUcis  mediastinie ;  Colum.  ii.  13,  posae  agrum  ducentorum 
jugerum  subigi  duobua  jugis  hourrif  totidemque  huhulcis  et  sex  medias- 
tints;  id.  i.  9,  separandi  sunt  vinitores  ah  aratorihus,  iiqtte  a  mfdiai- 
tinis.  But  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  famiHa  urbana.  Thus  Horace 
{Epist.  i.  14,  14)  says  to  his  villicus,  who  was  formerly  a  medias- 
tinus  in  the  city, — 

Tu  mediastinus  tacita  prcce  nira  petebas : 
Nunc  urbem  et  ludos  et  balnea  villicus  optas. 

Dig.  yii.  7,  6,  and  iv.  9,  1,  whore  he  says,  Coeterum  si  quis  opera 
media stini  fun gitur^  non  continetur  (edicto),  ut  puta  atriarii^  focani 
et  his  similes.  Whence  it  appears  that  mediastini  were  Tulgares, 
but  of  the  lower  class,  who  were  used  for  all  sorts  of  common  work, 
in  the  rustica  as  day-labourers,  in  the  uibana  as  inferior  house- 
slaves.  They  also  appear  to  be  alluded  to  in  Cic.  Par.  v.  2,  Std  nt 
in  familia  qui  tradant  isfa,  qui  tergtinty  qui  ungunt,  qui  verrunty  qui 
8pargu?ity  ncm  honestissimum  locum  scrvitutis  t^nent,  etc.  The  ety- 
mology given  by  Aero,  and  the  Scholiast  of  Cruquius,  on  Hot. 
Epist.  i.  14,  14,  qui  in  medio  sfat  ad  quceiu's  imperatu  paratusy  appears 
not  unsuitable,  if  not  correct ;  while  the  second  etymology,  in  media 
urhe  («oTft)  viveutes,  is  absurd.  Priscian  confines  the  name  to  the 
haJ  neat  ores  who,  as  being  of  the  lowest  class  of  slaves,  might  possibly 
have  belonged  to  them.  Nonius,  ii.  573,  more  correctly  observes 
that  they  are  cedium  quoque  ministri. 

The  last  class  of  slaves  that  remain  to  be  described  are  the 


QU.\I.ES-QUiVLES, 

who  appear  to  be  mentioned  under  this  name  only  in  the  passage  of 
Ulpian,  before  quoted :  Utrnui  ordinarius — an  vulgaris  vtl  medias- 
tinus— an  qualis-qu<dis.  It  was  either  any  slave  one  pleased,  since 
there  could  scarcely  be  a  class  lower  than  the  mediastini,  or  it  was 
a  kind  of  i)eiial  class,  qualiquall  con<liti<me  rivrnies^  but  did  not  in- 
clude those  who  were  compelled  to  laboiu*  as  vindiy  comprdifi,  in  the 
pistrin<ey  lajneidince,  ergasftda,  or  rvri ;  for  these  are  named  immedi- 
ately afterwards,  and  tlie  (n/a.'^fula  are  opposed  to  the  rest  of  the 
family.  Appid.  ^lyu'/.  »">()4:  Qaimhrlia  I iheri  homines  j^opidus  est;  tot- 
idem  srrvi  familia  ;  iotidcin  vincli  crgastuluni.  Comp.  Lips.  7s7.  ii.  15. 
Chief  among  the  aiiciJla'.  or  serva^  are  the  ornatHceSy  who  were 
employed  about  the  apparel  or  ornaments,  or  in  the  toilette  of  their 
mistress ;  but  their  pecidiar  services  will  be  explained  in  the  Excursus 
on  The  Female  Dress,  and  Bottiger  has  already  gone  deep  into  the 
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subject.  We  must  just  observe,  however,  in  contradiction  to  liis 
statement,  that  neither  the  cmmetve  (i.  22),  nor  the  dniflones  (i.  144), 
were  female  slaves.  Comp.  Heindorf.  ad  Horat,  Sat,  i.  2,  98. 

POSITION  AND  TREATMENT  OF  THE  SLAVES. 

Thb  way  in  which  the  Greeks  treated  their  slaves  was  far  more 
humane  than  among  the  Romans.  Tho  general  notion  of  the 
ancients  respecting  slaves  was,  that  they  were  entirely  tho  property 
of  their  masters,  who  might  make  any  use  they  thought  fit  of  them, 
dispose  of  them  according  to  their  pleasure,  and,  if  they  chose,  kill 
them.  But,  in  Greece,  though  the  slave  had  no  political  rights,  yot 
his  master  respected  his  rights  as  a  man.  So  that  Gai.  lust.  i.  52 
{apvd  omnes  peroeque  gentes  animadvertere  possumuSy  dotuinis  in  servos 
vit<s  nfcisquf  potestatem  esse,  et  quodcunque  per  servuni  acqniriiury  id 
domino  acquiritur)y  is  not  true  of  Athens,  where  tho  master  could 
not  kill  his  slave.  Antiph.  de  Ct^de  Ilerod.  p.  727.  In  fact,  he  was 
prevented  fix)m  acts  of  arbitrary  cruelty,  by  being  com  j>ollod  in  such 
ca^es  to  sell  the  slave.  See  Becker's  Charichs,  translated  by  Met- 
calfe, p.  277.  But  at  Rome  the  case  was  different.  Throughout 
the  Republic,  and,  with  few  exce})tions,  up  to  the  times  of  the 
Antonines,  the  master  held  absolute  control  over  his  slave.  IIo 
could  practise  the  most  cruel  barbarities  on  him  or  even  kill  him, 
with  impimity.  So  that  slaves  were  looked  upon  iu  tlie  light  of 
pieces  of  goods,  and  tyrannical  masters  had  serious  doubts  whether 
they  should  be  considered  as  human  beings  at  all.  The  conflict 
between  more  rational  views  and  this  tyrannical  arbitrariness  is 
well  described  by  Juvenal,  vi.  218,  seq. 

Pone  cruccm  servo. — Meruit  quo  crituino  scrvus 
Supplicium?  quis  testis  adest  ?  quis  detulit  ?  audi, 
Nulla  unquam  de  morte  homniis  cunot.itio  \ot\^\\  est. 
0  demen3 1  ita  servus  liomo  est  ?  nil  fecerit,  esto : 
Hoc  volo  ;  sicjubeo;  sit  pro  ratione  voluutius. 
Not  less  significant  is  tho  assunmee  of  Trimaleliio  (liimsolf  a 
slave)  to  his  guests,  in  Petron.  71:  Amiri^  tf  st  rn  hvnn'n'.^  simf,  et 
aqueujium  hirtfin  hiberunt.     Ami  altlioiiu^i  the  shive  in  imm«'(liuto 
attendance  on  the  master  is  eallctl  his  In^uni,  as  in  Cic.  p.  (Jfnurf.  19, 
and  often  in  Plautus,  still  this  ha^  nothin;,'  to  do  with  his  ri.u'hts  as 
a  man.     "VNTien  therefore  Sen.  rA'  Chm.  i.  IS,  says,  vmn  in  .■^(rrma 
onihia  liceanty  est  aliqitid,  qxvd  in  honiinvnt  lin  re  roinuninr  ///s  r<ttt ; 
this  is  an  appeal  to  reason  and  feeling,   but  does  not  ])iove  tho 
existence  of  such  a  relation,  wliich,  on  th(*  contrary,  was  in  later 
times  first  created  bylaws  protecting  the  slave.    Mairob.  ^<it,  i.  11. 
Ko  doubt  this  stem  right  was  exercised   differently  at  different 
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time8  and  in  different  familioe;   and  its  severity  alleviated  both 
by  conscientious  feelings  on  the  part  of  the  master,  and  by  the 
usefulness  of  the  slave ;  but  it  gave  the  hard  master  an  opportunity 
of  being  cruel  with  impunity.     Hence  the  description  of  Petrus 
Chrysologus,  Senn.  141,  is  coi-tainly  true:  Quidquid  dominus  in- 
dehitey  iracunde^  libenSy  nolens^  ohlituSj  cogitans,  aciens,  nescius  circa 
serviini  ftcerit^  judicium,  justitia,  lex  est.     Altogether,  the  position 
of  the  Boman  slave  was  far  harder  than  that  of  the  Greek;  and 
the  reserve  of  the  Roman  character  effectually  prevented  all  ap- 
Ijroach  to  lamiliurity  between  master  and  slave.     Plutarch  (dc  Gar- 
rul.  18,  iii.)  characteristically  observes  of  Piso's  slave:  Ovtuq  fiiv 
'PtujuaVcoc    oUhrj^.       6    ck    'Attikoq    tpti    Tif    Siff-rroTy    tTKaimaVf   If^   olf 
y%y6vaaiv  at  dtakvmtQ,      In  more  ancient  times,  when  the  whole 
family,  which  consisted  only  of  a  few  house-slaves,  lived  in  closer 
bonds  of  union,  more  intimate  familiarity  did  arise  in  spite  of 
the   master's   power.     The  whole  family  ate  in  common.    Plut. 
Coriul.  24  :  t\pCiVTo  iroWy  -rrpoQ  toIq  oUkraQ  kTrtetKiiq,  toti.       Cat.  Maj. 
21.     Still  the  slaves  never  reclined  in  company  with  the  rest  at 
table ;    but  there  wore  subadlia,  benches,  placed  at  the  foot  of  the 
Jediy  upon  which  they  sat  vdih,  the  children  and  persons  of  lower 
degree.     The  parasites  also  contented  themselves  with  this  place, 
riaut.  Capt,  iii.  1,  11 :  Nil  morantur  jam  Laconas  imi  subselHi  inros 
Flaijipatidns.    Plant.  Stick,  iii.  82  :  Haud  postulo  equidem  vie  in  ledo 
accumhere.     Sris  tu  me  esse  imi  suhsellii  vlrum.     Comp.  v.  4,  21. 
Uence  also  Terence  at  the  t^ible  of  Ciecilius,  Vit.  Terent. :  Ad  ccenan- 
tern  cum  ve}^^sst'ty  dictus  est  iiiitium  quidem  fahulce,  quod  erat  contemp' 
tiore  vestiln,  sfibsdUo  juxta  lectulum  residens  legisse  ;  post  paucos  vcro 
versus  in  vital uh  ut  accumherety  C(X'nasse  una.     There  too  sat  the  chil- 
dren of  Claudius  at  the  imperial  table,  Suet.  Claud.  32 :  Adhihehat 
omni  canufi  ct  liberos  suos  cum  ^)fifris  puellisquc  nobilibus,  qui  more 
veteri  a<J  fu/cra  Icdorum  sedentes  vescereiitur.     The  subseUia  are  dis- 
tinctly assigu<'d  as  x)laces  for  the  slaves  by  Sen.  de  Tranquill.  ii.  15: 
Noil  aci'ipxH  sn pirns  cantumelianiy  si  in  conviino  regis  recumbere  infra 
mensaniy  irsrique  cum  servis  ignominiosa  ojficia  sortitis  jubebiiur.  But 
this  privilege  was  soon  taken  away,  and  the  slave  was  not  allowed 
to  taki3  liis  meals  with  his  master,  but  received  a  certain  allowance 
of  the  most  iiccessarj'  articles  of  food,  either  monthly  {menstrua),  or 
daily  {diaria  ciharia) ;  this  allowance  was  called  denien^um.  Donat. 
ad  Ter.  Fhorm.  i.  1,  9:  Servi  quaternos  modios  a^cipiebant  frummii 
in  mensem y  et  id  dcniensnm  dicebatur.  Sen.  Ep.  80,  nevertheless  says, 
servus  est,  quinque  modios  accipit.     But  he  speaks  of  players;  and 
Douatus  no  doubt  follows  the  inile  laid  down  by  Cato,  who  only 
treats  of  the  fanulia  rustica.   The  slaves  of  the  familia  urbanahved 
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better.  Cato,  R.  R.  56,  fixes  the  allowance,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  slave's  labours,  at  from  four  to  fiye  modii  of  wheat  per  month ; 
wine  ad  libitum  just  after  the  vintage,  in  the  fourth  month,  1  hemina 
per  diem  =  2 J  congii ;  in  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  month,  1  sext,  =  o 
cong. ;  in  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth,  3  hem,  =  1  amphora^  nearly.  At 
the  Saturnalia  and  Compitalia,  1  cong.  to  each.  Oil,  1  sexf. ;  salt,  1 
mod.  per  month ;  besides  figs,  olives,  halec,  and  vinegar.  We  collect 
from  Plant.  SUch.  i.  2,  2,  that  this  allowance  was  given  out  monthly : 

Vos  meministis  quot  calendis  petere  demensura  cibum ; 
Qui  minus  meministis,  quod  opus  sit  facto  facerc  in  cedibus  ? 

The  joke  of  the  sycophant,  who  protended  he  had  been  in  OHtu- 
pus,  alludes  to  this.     Plant.  Trin.  iv.  2,  202  : , 

Chabm.     Eho,  an  etiara  Tidisti  Jovem  ? 

Stc.  Alii  dii  isse  ad  villara  aiebant  servis  depromtum  cibum. 

An  instance  occurs  in  the  Mostell.  (i.  1,  59),  of  not  only  the  do- 
mensum  for  the  fanulia  rustica,  but  even  the  f(Klilor  for  the  cattle, 
being  obtained  from  the  city.  Ervom  datnrine  esfis,  hi/hus  qvod 
fframf  Date  ces^  si  non  est.  To  this  Tranio  replies.  Errom  tihi 
aiiqms  eras  faxo  ad  villam  ferat.  That  a  daily  distribution  was  not 
unusual,  is  clear  from  the  expression  diaria^  Mart.  xi.  108 :  Put-ri 
diaria  poscunt,     Hor.  Epist.  i.  14,  40 ;  Sat.  i.  5,  67  : 

.  .  .  Ro^abat 
Denique  cur  unquam  fu?isset,  cui  satis  una 
Farris  libra  foret,  gracili  sic  taraque  pusillo. 

whence  we  see  that  bad  diet  often  caused  slaves  to  abscond.  The 
slave  likewise  received  clothes,  tunica  and  sivjuniy  but  ho  hud  to  give 
up  those  he  had  cast  off;  for  shoes  he  received  sculponccp. 

If  the  slave  could  manage  to  spare  anything  out  of  this  allow- 
ance, he  might  thus  acquire  a  little  property,  to  which,  it  seems,  his 
master  could  lay  no  claim.     Indeed  the  principle,  quodcunqffe  jnr 
servum  aequiritur  id  domino  acquiritur,  was  not  strictly  adhered  t<i, 
and  the  slave  could  thus  earn  apfcidium,  by  means  of  which  he  often 
purchased  his  freedom.     This  is  clear  from  Terent.  rhvrnt.  i.  1,  9: 
Quod  ille  unciatira  vix  de  demenso  suo, 
Suum  defraudans  gcnium,  comparsit  miser, 
Id  ilia  universum  abripiet,  baud  existiimans, 
Quanto  labore  partum. 

besides  which  the  similar  passage,  Senec.  Ep.  80:  Pendium  sumn 
quod  com  para  verunt  ventre  fraudato,  pro  capite  numcrant.  Of  coui'se 
the  slave  might  acquire  property  by  other  means.  In  Plautus,  the 
master  lays  no  claim  to  what  the  slaves  may  have  found,  or  i)re- 
tended  to  have  found,  as  in  the  Itndtns  and  the  Auifdarin,  and  with 
which  the  slave  wishes  to   purchase   his  freedom.     There  were 
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often  very  rich  slaves.     See  Senec.  de  Bene/,  iii.  28,  and  Petron. 
in  the  house  of  Trimalchio.     Plin.  xxx.  10. 

The  names  of  slaves  were  partly  borrowed  from  their  native 
country,  as  Phryx,  Geta,  Paphlago,  Cappadox;  or,  with  cruel  irony, 
from  ancient  heroes  and  kings,  as  Jason,  Achilles,  Priamus,  Midafi, 
Croesus,  Castor,  Pollux,  Lucifer,  Ilesperus,  Ptolemy,  Phamaces, 
Semiramis,  Arsinoo,  &c.  They  seldom  bore  the  names  of  plants, 
flowers,  herbs,  and  stones,  as  Amiantus,  Sardonyx,  &c.  Orell.  Inser, 
2782.  There  was  no  difference  between  the  dress  of  the  slave  and 
that  of  the  humble  freeman.  Sen.  de  Clem,  i.  24 :  IHda  est  aH- 
quando  in  seiiatu  senteittia,  ut  servos  a  liberis  cuUus  distingueret :  deinde 
apparuity  quantum  pcriculum  imminerety  si  servi  nostri  numerare  nos 
cfppissent.  Lampr.  Sev.  Alex.  27.  Tacit.  {Ann,  xiii.  25)  says,  veste 
serviliy  but  this  only  means  coarse  clothing,  such  as  is  worn  by  slaves 
and  humble  persons  generally.  The  chief  portion  of  it  was  the 
tunica,  for  the  working  classes  could  make  no  use  of  the  toga. 
Hence,  in  Dial,  de  Caus.  corr.  Eloq.  7,  tunicatus  populus  is  identical 
in  meaning  with  vuhjKs.  So  Kor.  Epist.  i.  7,  65,  tunicato  popfUo. 
The  tunica  of  the  lower  orders  was  inferior  in  quality  to  that  of  the 
higher  classes,  perhaps  shorter,  that  it  might  not  be  in  their  way 
at  work  {colohium).  This  opinion  is  in  nowise  invalidated  by  the 
Schol.  ad  Juv.  i.  3 ;  for  the  reading  there  is  doubtful.  Concerning 
the  livery  of  the  litter-bearers,  see  Excursus  I.  Sc.  4. 

Marriage  was  certainly  practised  among  slaves,  but  it  was  only  a 
natural  right,  and  entirely  distinct  from  the  marriage  of  free  per- 
sons. Hence  the  term  apjilied  to  it  was  contuberniumy  not  matrimo- 
miiniy  and  the  married  pair  were  called  contuhernales,  Orell.  2807. 
The  slave's  wife  was  also  called  conseroay  Orell.  2788.  The  master 
alone  decided  which  slaves  should  cohabit  with  each  other,  CoL  L 
8:  Qualicunque  villico  vontuherimlismulier  assignanda est.  It  waste 
his  interest  to  see  that  they  had  a  mutual  inclination  for  each  other, 
Varr.  B.  E.  i.  17  :  Dauda  opera  ut  [serin)  haheant  ccmjunctus  cm- 
seri^aSf  e  quihus  hahemd  filios  :  ev  enim  Jiunt  firmiores  et  amjunciiores 
/undo;  not  to  mention  the  profit  he  derived  from  the  birth  of 
vernce.  The  older  Cato  made  his  slaves  pay  so  much  for  being 
allowed  to  cohabit  \\ith  a  ft^inalo  slave,  Plut.  Cat.  Maj.  21.  Some- 
times chance  may  have  brought  contubernales  together,  Orell. 
Inscr.  2831;  l\'tron.  50;  Plant.  Cas.  prol.  66—74.  The  contu- 
bernales are  often  mentioned  in  inscriptions.  See  Campana,  didne 
^ejtolrrij  Horn..  1841;  and  Dig.  xxxiii.  7,  12 :  Cantuberiiales  quoqnt 
scrrorurn,  i.  e.  }ixores  et  mtios  instr ado  /undo  contineriy  verum  est. 

The  iiunishm(3uts  for  the  offences  of  slaves  were  very  numerous, 
and  became  more  severe  from  the  increase  in  their  numbers,  and 
the  greater  difficulty  in  superintending  them,  as  they  became  more 
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and  more  strangers  to  the  master.    Both  Greeks  and  Romans  agreed 
in  inflicting  corporal  punishment  on  slaves,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  treatment  of  fireemen.     Hence  in  a  qucestio,  thoy  were  always 
put  to  the  torture.    The  great  hardship  lay  in  the  master  being  al- 
lowed to  punish  his  slaves,  just  at  his  own  caprice.   We  shudder  to 
read  the  accounts  of  the  treatment  they  received,  often  for  yevy 
tnyial  misdemeanours ;  but  must  not  overlook  the  fact,  that  they 
had  become  systematically  demoralized  and  vitiated  for  a  course  of 
several  centuries,  and  that  they  composed  a  class  far  superior  in 
number  to  the  freemen,  of  excessive  cunning  and  audacity,  and  could 
only  be  kept  in  order  by  the  most  extreme  severity.     Tacit.  Aun. 
xiv.  41.  The  milder  punishments  were,  degrading  out  of  the  familia 
urbana  into  the  rustica,  and  into  the  ergastuliimj  where  they  often 
had  to  work  catenati  et  compediti.     Plant.  Most.  i.  1,  17  : 
Augebis  ruri  nuraemm,  genus  ferratile. 
Geta  says,  Terent.  Phorm.  ii.  1,  17,  with  comic  resignution : 
0  Phapdria,  incredibile  quantum  herum  anteeo  sapientia. 
Meditata  mihi  sunt  omnia  mea  incommodu,  herus  si  rodiorit  : 
Molendura  est  in  pistrino,  vapulandum,  habendum  compedes, 
Opus  ruri  faciundum,  horura  nihil  quidquara  aicidet  animo  novum. 

These  were  the  vincti  compede  fossores^  so  often  mentioned,  e.  g. 
Grid.  Tn'st,  iv.  1,  5  ;  Tib.  ii.  6,  2o.  They  C()in})<>Kod  a  separate  de- 
partment of  the  family,  viz.  the  ergastulum.  Col.  i.  8,  IG  :  ICrgasfu- 
lum  maucipia  vincta  compcdibus.  Juv.  viii.  1«S().  'J^iose  whomii^ht 
be  disposed  to  run  away  were  thus  secured ;  wlu'uce  the  room  w;is 
under  ground,  Colum.  i.  6,  3.  Th€^*e  were  forhidden  under  the 
emperors,  Spart.  Uadr.  18,  but  were  never  (jiiite  sui>press«Hl.  The 
reason  why  these  compediti,  according  to  Ciito's  rules,  were  b<.^tter 
fed,  was  because  they  had  harder  work,  and  could  not  procure  for 
themselves  anything  extra.  Hence  they  had  bread,  the  others 
"wheat.  The  compes  was  either  a  block  of  wood  fast«^ned  to  the  leg 
by  a  chain,  or,  more  commonly,  regular  leg-irons.  Hence  the  pro- 
verb: Cojjipedes^  quus  ij>se  fecit,  ipsus  ni  <jtsftf  jalnr.  An  iron  colhtr, 
Oillare  (like  the  Greek  kKoioq),  and  manacles,  munifiv,  Wi^ro  ot'teu 
used,  Lucil.  in  ATo/l.  i.  162:  ('nm  nianiri.^,  <uttnh>,  ml/ari'/ff  nt  finji- 
tivum  deportem.  Plant.  Vapt,  ii.  2,  107.  U-'nce  in  Triu.  iv.  3.  14, 
for  ocuIicrepidfE  read  wllicrepidtv.  The  ciftilia  uieutioncd  by  Luci- 
hus  was  also  a  fetter,  derived  probably  from  oitmin,  and  contaiuiug 
a  play  on  the  word  canis.     Plant.  Cure,  v.  3.  13  : 

Delicatura  te  bodie  faciam,  cum  cattlli)  ut  acciibts : 

Ferreo  ego  dico. 

And  even  canis  came  to  be  used  in  tlie  same  sense : 
Tu  quidcm  hodie  cancra  et  furcam  ft  ras. 
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Paul.  p.  45  :  CatulttSy  genus  quoddam  mnculi,  qui  interdum  canis  ap^ 
pdlatur.  Beating  was  frequent,  at  one  time  with  fustea,  or  virga 
{ulmece),  hence  facere  aliquem  ulmeum,  Plaut.  Asin,  ii.  2,  96,  uZmt- 
triha,  Fers,  ii.  4,  7,  ulmorum  Acheruns  (i.  e.  in  cujus  tergo  moriim- 
tur  ulmesD) ;  Arnph,  iv.  2,  9;  or  with  lora  :  hence  in  Plautus  regular 
lorarii :  also  with  hahenoe^  Hor.  Epiat.  ii.  2, 15.  Hence Libanus,  Plaut 
Aain,  i.  1 ,  21 ,  calls  the  pistrinum  the  treadmill,  where  the  slaves  imder 
punishment  had  generally  to  perform  some  hard  labour :  fustitu- 
dines,  ferricrepinas  insulas,  uhi  vivos  homines  mortui  tncursant  bovet, 
Ilence  arose  the  nicknames  verhero,  or  verbereum  caput.  Fers.  iL  2, 
2,  verberea  statua  ;  Capt,  v.  1,  31  ;  Fseud.  iv.  1,  7 ;  and  the  very  com- 
mon one  masiigia.  This  punishment  was  of  such  every-day  occur- 
rence, that  many  did  not  fear  it,  and  even  joked  at  it.  Thus 
Chiysalus  says,  Bacchid,  ii.  3,  131,  si  illo  sunt  virga  ruri,  at  mihi 
est  tergum  do  mi.     So  Libanus,  Asin,  ii.  2,  53 : 

Ilabeo  opinor  familiarem  tergum,  ne  quaeram  foris. 
This  virtus  and  firmitudo  animi  is  very  humorously  described, 
Asin.  iii.  2,  3 ;  where  a  multitude  of  other  punishments  are  enu- 
merated : 

Scapularura  confidentia,  virtute  ulraorum  (?)  frcti, 
Advorsum  stimulos,  larainas,  cnicesque  compcdesque, 
Xorvos,  catenas,  carceres,  numellas,  pcdicas,  boias, 
Iiidoctoresque  acerrimos,  gnarosque  nostri  torgi. 
riautus  makes  us  acquainted  with  slave-life  on  every  side. 
AuothcT  punishment  was  hanging  up  by  the  hands  with  weights 
attached  to  the  feet,  while  at  the  sumo  time  they  received  blows, 
Plant.  Asin.  ii.  2,  31.     Hqucc  fve(iaQntly  pfndrre  and  fcrire  jyenden- 
inn,  Trill,  ii.  1,  19;  Most.  v.  2,  45;  Ter.  Fhorm.  i.  4,  42. 

The  more  severe  punishments  were  branding,  execut4?d  upon 
i\n.\ff'gih' ri  iind  f'n-pR.  Letters  were  burnt  in  on  the  forehead,  to 
mark  the  ciiiao,  and  those  who  were  thus  branded  were  termed 
lift  rati.  T'laut.  Ctfs.  ii.  (J,  49,  and  ])orha])s  alludcMl  to  also  in  Aul.  ii. 
4,  46  ;  frill  lit  Jiltrnrmn  Imito  (cither  fur,  or  one  branded  several 
times)  or  sfiifniosi,  Vviv.  109  ;  afij/inntd  is  the  proper  ex2)ression  for 
these  nofrr.  Also  imfafi,  ii(.<rrij>fi,  Mart,  ^'in.  75,  2  ;  Sonec.  de  Ira. 
iii.  3  ;  Pliii.  xviii,  3,  4.  ^Mu'ther  this  mark  was  a  sin.ijle  F,  or  moio 
letters,  is  doubtful ;  iiothiiii;  can  be  decided  from  Petroiiius,  103. 
The  latter  a]t)t<'ai's  more  jn-obalde,  as  there  would  otht^rwise  be  no 
distinction  brt\ve(!n /Wr  and  fiKjiiinis,  althoui^h  it  is  tme  that  Cic. 
_;).  Jhii<i\  An).  2(»,  says  of  the  mark  for  the  cahnrmiafores  :  Jifertnn 
ilJani,  ciii  ms  iisijHr  <(>  iinmid  csfis,  id  tiitiui  vmiies  cahndus  othrifis, 
i(<t  nliPiiK iitfr  III/  tfij.iif  "f/4;/iuf,  etc.  The  sfig/nata  remained  visible 
for  life,  and  many  who  afterwards  became  free  and  rich  tried  to 
hide  them  with  plasters,  ^j'^vnii.i,  Mart.  ii.  29.     Martial  mentions  a 
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doctor,  Eros,  wlio  knew  how  to  efface  the  traces  of  former  branding, 
I.  56,  6. 

A  very  firequent  punishment  was  carrying  the /urea,  but  in  earlier 
times  it  was  only  meant  as  a  mark  of  ignominy,  Donatus  ad  Ter, 
Andr,  iiL  5, 12  :  Ignominies  magis  qtuim  supplicii  causa.  Plut.  Cor. 
24.  The /urea  was  much  of  the  form  of  a  V,  and  was  placed  over 
the  back  of  the  neck  upon  the  shoulders,  whilst  the  hands  were 
bound  feist  to  their  thighs.  Plautus  {Cas.  ii.  6,  37) :  Tu  quidem 
hodie  canem  et  furcam  /eras.  Corporal  punishment  in  chains  was 
a  far  severer  punishment.  Plant.  Most,  i.  1,  53;  Liv.  ii.  36:  sub 
furca  ccestim.  The  furca  was  also  applied  to  slaves  who  were  about 
to  be  crucified.  Patihulum  often  means  the  same  as  furca  ;  though 
Hterally  it  was  the  transverse  beam  of  the  croa«^.  Son.  Ep.  101 : 
patibulo  pendere  destrictum.  Plaut.  Mil.  ii.  4,  7 :  Credo  iihi  esse 
eundum  aciutum  extra pcrtam  dispessis  manihus patihulum  cum  hahebis, 
MostelL  i.  1,  52  :  Ita  te  forabunt  patibuhitum  per  vins  stimnlis.  Car- 
ninces  went  behind  and  beat  or  goaded  the  culprit.  The  words 
extra  portam  in  Plaut.  refer  to  the  custom  of  inflicting  all  supplicia 
outside  of  the  city.  It  was  not  the  legendaiy  porta  Metia,  the 
reading  of  some  in  Plaut.  Cas.  ii.  6,  2,  and  Ps<ud.  i.  3,  97 ;  but  the 
jH>rta  Esquilinaj  outside  of  which,  on  the  Caiupun  E'^quilinuSy  was 
the  place  of  execution,  and  general  burial-gi-ound.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii. 
Z'2,  extra  portam  Esquilinam.  SiU't.  Chiud.  "lo:  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  60. 
Death  by  crucifixion  was  not  uncuininon.     Plaut.  Mil.  ii.  4,  19: 

XoH  minitari ;  scio  crucem  futiiram  milii  sopulcrum  : 
Ibi  niei  majores  sunt  siti ;  pater,  avos,  proavos,  abavos. 

It  is  also  recorded  that  slaves  were  thrown  into  the  riraria,  to  bo 
devoured  by  wild  beasts ;  and  their  conflicts  witli  the^e  animals  aro 
well  known.  A  dreadful  case  occurs  in  Cic.  ;>.  Cln.:  Sfnifo/ic/n  iu 
erurpTfi  ai'tum  esse  exsfrta  scifote  llnfjna.  ^Vhen  tlie  niaNter  was 
murdered  by  one  of  his  slaves,  the  law  enjoined  that  all  should  bo 
put  to  death.  Tacit.  A  nn.  xiv.  41.  This  explains  Cic.  ad  Faut.  iv.  12, 
after  the  murder  of  Marcellus.  Com]).  Li])s.  dp  ('rtfcr.  I'xti'a  cruel 
punishments — as  hackini?  olT  the  hand,  e<])ecially  lor  tln'it  (seo 
Plaut.  Epid.  i.  1,  11;  liekker's  Anfiq.  Phtut.  11),  or  tlirowiug  the 
culprits  to  be  devoured  by  the  M/nti mf  fScu.  dc  Ira.  iii.  40) — weio 
exceptions.  Ilor.  Epist.  i.  16,  47,  imif  j-as.-^.^  in  rrarr  mrro^.  Juv. 
V.  216.  Originally,  slaves  only  sutlered  this  ]>uui>luii.'!it,  lienco . 
<rux  and  servile  supplicimn  meant  thi'  same.  The  iricatest  hardship 
slaves  hud  to  endure  was,  that  very  Ire.jucntly,  f.-r  trivial  errors, 
or  from  mere  caprice,  they  were  siil»jcct<'(l  to  thi'  most  refined 
maltreatment.     The  ladies  were  particularly  distiuguished  in  this 
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accomplishment;  indeed  their  maids  who  dressed  them  seldom 
escaped  from  the  toilet  without  heing  beaten,  scratched,  and  torn 
or  pricked  with  needles.  See  Ovid.  Am,  i.  14,  13;  Art,  iii.  235; 
Mart.  ii.  66 ;  Juven.  vi.  491 : 

Disponit  crincm  laceratis  ipsa  capillis 
Nuda  humcros  Psecas  infelix,  nudisque  mamillis. 
Altior  hie  quare  cincinnus  ?    Taurea  punit 
Coutinuo  flexi  crimen  facinusque  capiUi. 

Bottig.  Sah,  i.  310,  323. 

But  when  treated  in  this  manner,  the  master  had  everything  to 
fear  from  the  vengeance  of  the  slaves;  and  the  truth  of  Ovid'3 
saying  [Met,  xiv.  489),  8or8  uhi  pessima  reriim,  sub  pedibus  iiim/r  est, 
was  frequently  exemplified.  Sen.  Ep.  47  ;  Cic.  p.  Mil.  22  :  De  servis 
nnUa  (juwstio  in  dominos,  nisi  de  incestn.  Val.  Max.  vi.  8,  1.  Pliny 
relates  an  instance  of  such  revenge,  £p.  iii.  14  :  Rem  atrocem  Largim 
Maredoy  vir  pnr.toriuSy  a  strvis  suispassus  est,  sitperbus  alioqui  dominm 
ct  scvvus,  vt  qui  servisse  prJrem  suiini  par  urn ,  immo  minimum  meini- 
iiisset,  L<ir(ib<ifnr  in  Villa  Fonniana,  repente  emu  servi  circnrnsistnnt ; 
alius  ftufcts  inradif,  alius  as  verberat,  alius  pectus  et  i^entrem,  aique 
etiatn  {fadum  dictu)  vcrenda  contundit,  et  qunni  exnnimem  pvtarent, 
abjiciuht  in  ferrens  ^)<fr/m<'«<«7?/,  nt  experirentur,  an  tnveret.  The 
wretch  lived  long  enough  to  have  what  Pliny  himself  calls  the 
solatium  ultionis.  On  the  other  hand,  instances  are  not  wanting  of 
the  truest  attachment  and  noble  self-sacrifice  for  the  master:  ia 
the  horrors  of  the  civil  wars,  for  instance ;  and  Valerius  Maxiinus 
has,  in  a  particular  chapter  (vi.  8),  rescued  various  incidents  of 
this  desiri})tiou  from  oblivion.     Macrob.  Sat.  i.  11. 

"We  ni:iy  c(jntlude  these  remarks  on  the  Slaves,  by  alluding  to 
the  por-uliar  relation  Avhich  arose,  after  the  last  days  of  the  RepubUc, 
through  the  las(i\'i(>us  love  of  beautiful  slaves,  who  becaine  de- 
graded into  :iu  instrument  of  brutal  lust  on  the  one  hand,  and 
obtained  a  censiderable  power  over  the  lord  and  influence  in  the 
household,  on  the  other.  Whoever  wishes  to  have  a  more  intimate 
acquaiiitaiice  with  the  dark  side  of  slave-life,  will,  in  the  page.^  of 
Martial  and  Juvenal,  and  elsewhere,  find  sufiicient  proof  of  the 
depravity  of  the  age. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  the  Roman  slaves 
were  in  th»*  last  state  of  degradation  and  demoralization.  Paily 
maltreatment,  Avhile  it  hard«?ued  them,  at  the  same  time  caused 
them  to  desjiise  and  detest  their  master. 

The  power  of  manumitting  their  slaves  was  a  right  enjoyed  by 
masters  fi'om  the  earliest  times.   The  slave  at  once  became  a  citizen, 
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pnmded  fhe  maiitiinission  took  place  according  to  the  forms  of 
law.  He  afterwards  stood  almost  in  the  relation  of  client  to  his 
former  master,  and  usually  took  his  name ;  it  being  the  custom, 
generally,  to  adopt  the  mane  of  the  Boman  by  whose  means  any 
one  had  obtained  the  rights  of  citizenship.  The  freedman  <^^n 
remained  in  his  master's  house,  who  was  a  sort  of  patron  (jpatronus) 
to  him ;  his  position  now  became  very  different,  though,  anciently, 
freedmen  were  treated  strictly,  Cic.  ad  Quint,  fr,  L  1,4:  Liberti&y 
quibus  Hit  non  multum  secus  ac  servis  tmperahant. 
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THE  RELATIONS,  FRIENDS,  AND  CLIENTS. 

nPHE  entire  organisation  of  a  Eoman  family  was  perfect;  and 
-^  even  the  more  distant  members  of  it  were  united  with,  the 
pater  familias,  or  head,  by  the  closest  ties. 

The  number  of  relations  was  generally  large,  and,  in  noble 
families,  the  degrees  of  affinity  were  marked  by  the  imagines^  which 
formed  a  widely-ramified  genealogical  tree.  The  legal  side  of  the 
question  will  not  hero  be  entered  into.  The  ancient  reverence  en- 
tertained for  the  ties  of  kindred  is  shewn  in  many  ways ;  there  was 
the  yearly  festival  of  the  Charistia.,  Val.  Max.  ii.  1,  8:  Convivium 
soknacy  cni  prceter  cognatos  et  amines  nemo  inter  pan  ebatur,  Ovid. 
Fast.  ii.  616.  So  again,  the  duty  of  mourning  deceased  cognati  and 
affinesy  and  the  interdict  against  marriage  within  these  grades;  and 
lastly,  the  jus  osculi,  which  allowed  the  wife  to  be  kissed  by  her 
own  and  her  husband's  cognati ;  the  kiss  being  considered  sym- 
bolical of  near  relationship,  Plut.  qu.  lioni.  vi.  :  avfij^oXov  kqI  Koivwvriiia 
avyytviiag.     Val.  Max.  iii.  8,  6. 

The  ancient  explanations  of  this  custom  are  various.  Some  refer 
it  to  the  old  interdict  against  women  drinking  wine,  and  assert  that 
the  nearest  relations  sought  to  convince  themselves  by  this  means, 
whether  the  lady  had  taken  wine  or  no.  Plut.  ib. ;  Cato  in  Plin, 
II.  N.  xiv.  18;  GeU.  x.  13;  Polyb.  vi.  2. 

After  the  relatives  came  other  friends,  whoso  acquaintance  had 
been  made  either  at  school  or  in  some  other  manner ;  and,  lastly, 
the  hosjH'feSf  or  friends  abroad,  of  whom  the  Roman  of  distinction 
could  boast  numbers,  scattered  all  over  the  world.  From  the 
earliest  times,  that  beautiful  institution  of  Jiospitium  prevailed  in 
Italy  as  well  as  in  Greece  (see  Charklcs),  whereby  fiiends  were 
not  merely  bound  to  exercise  the  rites  of  hospitality,  but  also  to 
aflnrd  help  and  protection  to  each  other  in  all  circumstances, 
political  as  well  as  private.  According  to  the  usual  opinion  (Gell. 
V.  lo),  the  first  and  mast  sacred  duties  were  those  towards  parents 
or  wards.  He  goes  on  to  say,  sernyidtnn  eos  proorimum  Io€ifm  rlitnks 
hifhcre, — fujti  in  terfi'o  loco  esse  cognatos  njfincsqve.  Masnrius  auttm 
tSaJjinns  antiqitioreni  fonn/i  ftospiti  irihuit  quani  clitnli.  Verba  fX 
eo  Jihro  hax  snnt :  in  otjin'is  apud  majorcs  ita  ohservaium  rsf,  primwn 
tiitcJin,  diinde  hospifi,  deinde  cUe)di\  inni  cognato^  postca  affini. 
Whence  the  relations  stood  after  the  hosjntes.     So  Cic.  Biv,  20; 
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Liv.  in.  16 ;  iv.  13 ;  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  4.  So  Liv.  i.  45 ;  Oic.  p.  Flacc, 
20;  Suet.  Ccw.  73;  Tih.  62;  and  the  descendants  always  most 
religiously  observed  the  hoepitium  entered  into  by  their  forefathers. 
Hence  the  so  frequent  mention  of  pateimus  amicus  et  hospeSy  e.  g. 
Cic.  Div,  20 ;  Liv.  xlii.  38 ;  Plut.  Cat  Min.  12.  At  the  conclusion 
of  such  alliances,  it  was  usual  for  the  parties  to  interchange  tesserce 
{avuPoXajy  which  were  preserved  by  their  posterity  as  a  mark  of 
identity.     Plant.  Fcen,  v.  1,  22;  and  v.  2,  87,  where  Hanno  says: 

0  mi  hospes,  salve  multum,  nam  mihi  tuus  pater. 

Pater  tuus  ergo,  hospes  Antidamas  fuit, 

Haec  mihi  hospitalis  tessera  cum  illo  fuit. 

and  Agorastocles  replies : 

Ergo  hie  apud  me  hospitium  tibi  pnebebitur. 

cf.  Pseud,  i.  1,  53.  The  bond  could  not  bo  severed  unless  by  pre- 
vious notice  given  by  one  of  the  parties,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  36 :  hospitium 
renunciat.  Tomasius,(/e  Tessera  hospitaU.  in  Y ixhrxQiM^'  BiUiographia 
Antiq.y  p.  890. 

But  a  chief  class  in  the  Roman  domus  were  tlie  Clients.  Tho 
cUentela  was  a  State-institution;  its  political  sig-nifioanco,  and  tho 
legal  points  connected  with  it,  are  discussed  elriewhero.  All  that 
we  have  to  do  with  here,  is  its  exterior  appearance  in  tho  house  of 
the  patron. 

One  of  the  client's  chief  duties  was  tho  sahitatio  matuiinay  Plin. 
Ep.  iii.  12 :  OjHcia  anichicaua.  Early  in  the  morning  the  client 
repaired  to  the  vestihuluia  of  his  pntrouus  (the  word  vostibidum  is 
by  some  derived  fi-om  this  circumstance ;  si^e  Excurs.  I.  Sc.  2),  for 
the  purpose  of  making  his  Ace.  Sonec.  de  JJfu.  vi.  34.  Dii'octly 
the  door  was  opened,  ho  entered  the  atrium,  where  he  awaited  tho 
appearance  of  his  patron.     Mart.  iv.  8  : 

Prima  sjilutantes  atque  altera  continet  hora. 
ix.  100 :  et  mane  togatu/u   (fitst  rrare  Jahts  atria.     Uor.  Ej'ist.  i.  5, 
31:  Atria  servantem.     Juv.  vii.  91. 

But  this  was  done  not  by  tlie  clionts  nit^roly,  but  also  by  others 
who  wero  far  above  that  rank.  Cic  (til  luim,  ix.  20:  Manv  salu- 
tamus  duiiii  honos  riros  intiLos^  qui  )ii<'  (piiihui  jx  n>//iri(,.^r  (t  per" 
amajitfr  ohs<rvaid.  Att.  i.  IS;  StMi.  A/*.  29;  vi.  34:  la  pcdore 
amirus,  nan  in  afrio  qnttritur.  Th<'rc  wero  various  classes  of 
visitors,  Senec.  de  litn.  vi.  33:  prinnv  it  Atcimiiiv  admiMsiones.  Cf. 
Stuck,  Autiq.  (Wiriv.  ii.  31.  Tho  oliont  fnrthor  discharf::od  tho 
f*p^ra  iiHfnUt  to  his  patron,  by  accoTUinmying  him  out  of  doors  as 
nnteniubfdo^  see  above ;  for  which  ho  was  treated  to  refreshments 
afterward.s.  Sen.  £p,  22:  nudum  latus,  inrvmitata  lertica,  atrium 
vacuum,  and  de  Brev.  7.     This  service,  however,  originally  per- 
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formed  from  motives  of  respect,  afterwards  degenerated  into  an 
opera  mercenaria.  Not  only  the  man  of  quality,  or  who  was  be- 
loved and  respected,  but  also  the  undeserving,  if  a  wealthy  one, 
wished  to  see  himself  everywhere  surrounded  by  an  obsequious 
host  of  courtiers  [clientum  turhay  Sen.  Ep,  68).  Hence  numbers  of 
persons  were  to  bo  found  in  Eome  who  used,  for  a  pecuniary  con- 
sideration, to  form  the  court,  as  it  were,  not  of  one,  but  of  several 
persons  of  wealth  and  consequence. 

It  was  their  means  of  livelihood,  Juv.  i.  119 :  quihus  hint  t^a^ 
calceus  hinc  est,  et  pania  fumu^que  domi.  Many  came  to  Eome  from 
a  distance  in  hopes  of  obtaining  such  employment :  as  the  esurik/r 
Tuccius,  ridiculed  by  Martial,  iii.  7,  who  had  come  from  Spain,  and, 
upon  hearing  that  the  sporfula  jnelded  so  little  profit,  turned  back 
again,  at  the  Pons  Muhius,  a  little  distance  from  Rome.  In  the 
same  manner  the  poet  enquires  of  GargiHanus,  after  the  sporUdae 
were  done  away  with :  quid  Romce  facis  ?  Unde  tihi  iogula  est  d 
fuscce  pen  810  cellce  ?  These  persons  used  to  go  early  in  the  morning 
into  the  houses  of  their  dimrini  or  reijts,  hurrying  on  from  one  to 
another,  Senec.  de  Brev.  14  :  cum  per  di versus  domos  meriUmam 
salutationem  circumUdp^rhd.  A  disagreeable  task  this,  for  the  sake 
of  a  niggardly  spottula,  to  endure  daily  dlsao^sus  varios  ruigumque 
Tnane,  et  fastus  et  are  potentiorum  (Mart.  vii.  39),  and  to  play  the  part 
of  the  ardcamhulo  tumidi  regis.     Mart.  ix.  101 : 

Denariis  tribus  in  vitas,  et  mane  togatum 

Observare  jubes  atria»  Biisse,  tua  ; 
Deinde  hierere  tuo  lateri,  praiccdere  scllara, 

Ad  viduas  tecum  plus  minus  ire  decem. 
comp.  X.  74 ;  iii.  46.     Many,  who  received  the  saJutaiio  of  their 
clients,  performed,  in  tuni.  the  part  of  saluiator  to  others,  and  took 
away  the  sportiila,  Juv.  i.  99 ;  Mart.  x.  10 : 

Cum  tu  laurigoris  annum  qui  fascibus  intras, 
Mane  sulututor  limiua  milie  teras. 

Mart.  xii.  26 :  How  the  sportiila  or  recompense  was  given,  is  not 
quite  clear.  Krctzschmar,  do  Sport ulisy  Dresd.  1758.  Anciently,  the 
cUont  was  invited  to  dinner  by  his  jjatron.  Afterwai-ds,  when  the 
custom  degenerated,  this  was  not  only  inconvenient,  but  impossible; 
hence  a  canm  recta,  or  distribution  of  victuals,  was  substituted: 
not,  however,  to  take  away,  as  Buttmann  supposes ;  for  in  the  only 
passage  that  can  be  cited  in  favour  of  this  supposition  (Hcsych.  i. 
p.  485)  the  reading  is  doubtful.  Prol)ably  this  food  was  doled  out  in 
baskets,  whence  the  word  sportula.  But  this  also  proving  inconve- 
nient, the  cocna  was  changed  into  money  [rb  avri  hinvov  apyt-ptov, 
Hesych.  ihj) ;  and  so  it  always  continued.  With  the  help  of  the 
accounts  given  by  Suetonius  and  Martial,  the  periods  of  these  alter- 
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ations  may  be  ascertained  pretty  accurately.  Under  tlie  earlier 
emperors,  the  clients  were  entertained  with  a  regular  coena,  or 
a  cold  repast,  improvised  for  the  occasion.  This  is  plain  from 
Mart  (cited  below)  viii.  50.  In  Nero*s  time  the  custom  arose  of 
paying  in  coin,  and  that  emperor  decreed  this  in  reference  to  the 
publicce  ooencR  also.  Sueton.  Ner,  16:  publicce  coence  ad  sportulas 
redactce,  Domitian  reintroduced  the  old  custom,  Suet.  Dom,  7: 
$portulas  publicas  austulit,  revocata  ccBuarum  redarum  conaududine. 
He  gaye  sportulse,  which  in  completeness  and  elegance  equalled 
the  ocena  recta.  Mart.  viii.  50 : 

Grandia  pollicitus  quanto  majora  dedisti ! 
Promissa  est  nobis  sportula,  recta  data  est. 
The  patrons  perhaps  preferred  feeding  the  clients,  for  these  gentry 
could  not  eat  dinners  in  so  many  places  as  thoy  were  accustomed  to 
receiye  money ;  and  thus  the  number  to  be  recompensed  was  much 
smaller.     Martial,  iii.  7,  refers  to  this  time : 

Centum  miselli  jam  valetc  quadrantes 

Anteambulonis  congiarium  lassi — 

Regis  superbi  sportulae  recesserunt. 

Nihil  stropharum  est :  jam  salariura  dandura  est. 
t.  c  since  the  .money-sportula  is  done  away  with,  a  fixed  salary 
[mlarium)  must  be  supplied  by  the  patron,  in  order  to  enable  his 
clients  to  lire.  Before  this,  they  had  not  requii-ed  it.  The  stingy 
patron  would  give  his  clients  common  food,  while  ho  ate  deUcucies, 
Mart.  iii.  14,  60 : 

Ostrea  tu  sumis  stagno  saturati  Lucrino, 
Sumitur  inciso  mytilus  ore  mihi. 

ib.  iv.  68.  From  aU  the  passages  we  gather  that  the  client  ate  the 
Ibod  in  his  patron's  house ;  it  is  nowhere  hinted  that  he  took  it 
away  with  him.  See  also  Suet.  Dom.  4,  where  the  emperor  giA-es 
spariula  cum  ohsoniis^  and  then  initium  vtscmdi  primus  J\r if,  and 
Mart.  viii.  50 : 

Vescitur  omnis  eques  tecum  popul usque. 

whence  it  is  clear  that  the  food  was  eaten  there  and  then.  But, 
after  Domitian,  the  moncy-sportiila  again  became  the  vogue: 
whence  Asc.  on  Cic.  Verr,  i.  8,  explains  si>o)iiiht  by  nKmmvram 
receptaada.  The  usual  value  of  the  sportula  was  100  </iin<Jnnif<s,  or 
2d  asses.  Mart.  iv.  68 ;  i.  60;  iii.  7;  x.  74;  Juv.  i.  120;  although 
many  persons  gave  a  much  more  considerable  sportula  [//tnjur  s^'or- 
tula,  viii.  42).     So  Mart.  ix.  101 : 

Denariis  tribus  invitas,  et  raaue  toi^atum 
Obsenrare  jubes  atria,  Busae,  tuu. 
X.27: 

Et  tua  tricenos  largitur  sportula  nummos. 
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This  was,  according  to  the  old  value,  300  quadranteSy  or  7J  denarii, 
comp.  xii.  26.  The  sportula  was  doled  out  in  the  vestibulum  or 
atrium,  Juv.  i.  100 : 

.  .  .  Nunc  sportula  primo 
Limine  parva  sedet,  turbse  rapienda  togatae. 

and  fetched  away  in  the  evening  by  those  who  had  in  the  morning 
paid  the  rex  their  opera  togata,  Mart.  x.  70,  13 : 

Balnea  post  decimam  lasso  centumque  petuntur 

Quadrantes. 
It  was  just  at  the  time  of  coena,  Mart.  x.  27 ;  Juv.  iii.  249.    Wh«n 
therefore  Juvenal  says  (i.  128) : 

Ipse  (lies  pnlcro  distinguitur  ordine  rerum : 
Sportula,  deinde  forum,  etc. 
this  is  an  exception,  and  perhaps  effectum  pro  efficienfe.  In  short, 
there  is  much  that  is  peculiar  in  Juv.  i.  117,  e.g.  the  ladies,  there, 
fetch  the  sportula  in  a  Icctica,  which  is  elsewhere  imheard  of. 
Whether,  however,  as  Buttmann  supposes,  this  money  was  actually 
doled  out  in  little  baskets,  sporftUa',  is  very  dubious ;  and  probably 
it  was  only  the  name  of  the  ancient  custom  that  had  been  trans- 
feiTcd  to  this  distribution  of  money.  But  it  seems  certain,  that  as 
soon  as  the  salutatio  had  been  omitted,  or  the  other  duties  of  the 
client  neglected,  the  sportula  also  ceased  to  be  forthcoming.  In 
Mart.  ix.  80,  the  client  is  not  admitted : 

Non  vacat  aut  dormit,  dictum  bis  terquo  reverso. 
Cic.  Verr.  iii,  4  ;  Mart.  ix.  80. 

If  the  client  omitted  his  rijficia,  not  from  his  own  fault,  but  be- 
cause his  patron  was  ill,  he  still  got  no  sportula  :  Mart.  iv.  25.  From 
which  i)assiigo  wo  learn,  that  some  patrons  did  not  dole  out  the 
s])ortiLla  daily,  but  only  on  fixed  days.  Others  again  gave  the 
S])()rtula  more  (^r  less  frequently,  according  to  the  wants  of  their 
client,  or  the  amount  of  ser^-ice  done ;  but  he  never  came,  except 
by  invitation,  as  is  clear  from  the  fi'ecpient  use  of  the  word  invitarc. 
At  family  festivals,  as  c  <j.  at  maniages,  the  sjiortula  was  regularly 
and  generally  distrllmted.  Ai)pul.  Ai>i>l,  p.  41G,  where  the  mar- 
riag(^  took  place  in  the  country,  ne  vires  dcnno  ad  sportidas  conii*- 
Inreiit.  Tliis  wedding-sportula  continued  in  vogue  till  the  late>'t 
times,  and  consisted  of  a  piece  of  gold  to  each.  Sjinmach.  Ep.  iv. 
bo ;  ix.  1)7.  The  sportula  on  the  day  of  assuming  the  toga  virilis  i^i 
mentioned  by  Appul.  ih. ;  and  l*lin.  Kp.  x.  117,  where  other  feast- 
days  are  recorded. 
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THE  ROMAN  HOUSE. 


ONE  of  the  most  difficult  i)oints  of  investigation  throughout  the 
whole  range  of  Roman  antiquities  which  bear  on  domestic  life 
is  the  discussion  on  the  several  divisions  of  the  house,  their  position 
and  relation  to  each  other.  "We  might  fancy,  after  all  the  excava- 
tions in  Ilerculaneum,  and  more  especially  in  Pompeii,  where  the 
buildings  have  been  laid  open  to  our  view,  that  the  greatest  light 
would  have  been  thro-^-n  on  this  point ;  but  we  should  gi-eatly  err, 
were  we  to  take  the  houses  in  the  latter  city  as  a  criterion  of  the 
regular  Eoman  house.  It  is  ti-ue  that  they  have  much  similarity ; 
indeed,  the  habitations  of  antiquity  generally  were  by  no  means  so 
various  in  their  arrangements  as  are  those  of  our  own  times  ;  for  the 
situation  and  disposition  of  certain  parts  were  alike  in  aU.  Still 
there  were  many  parts  belonging  to  a  large  Roman  mansion  which 
those  living  in  provincial  towns  did  not  require ;  and  thus,  from  its 
being  supposed  that  these  remains  present  a  true  picture,  though 
on  a  small  scale,  of  what  the  others  were,  additional  error  has  crejit 
into  the  matter. 

[Becker  goes  too  far  when  he  asserts  that  no  house  in  Pompeii 
presents  us  \^*ith  the  plan  of  a  regular  Eoman  house,  and  that  the 
most  e^eiitialy  and  in  fact  the  characteristic,  parts  of  a  Eoman  do- 
viiis  were  not  to  be  found  in  that  city ;  inasmuch  as  these  were 
required  by  the  Eoman  of  quality  only,  and  quite  lumoccssarj-  for 
the  middle  classes,  or  citizens  of  the  countrj'-towus.  In  opposition 
to  which  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  even  in  the  invniripla^  there 
vere  houses  not  much  iiifenor  to  a  great  Eoman  house,  e.  g.  the 
houses  of  the  Faun,  of  the  Dioscuri,  and  of  Pansa,  at  Ponq)eii: 
besides  several  in  llcrculaneimi,  where  evorythiug  was  on  a  larger 
scale  than  at  Pompeii.  Further,  those  ]>arts  only  can  be  termed 
essential  which  are  common  to  all  dwellings  of  the  citizens,  viz. 
atrium,  iahliiuimy  /((tn.rs,  airuin  o<linmy  jxrisfi/linm  ;  and  in  these 
respects  the  Pompeian  houses  are  just  like  tlio  grand  i>alaces  of 
Eome,  although  on  a  smaller  scale.     Doubtless,  at  Eome,  there 


*  In  the  Excursuses  to  tlic  first  Scciio 
it  was  fouiid  imptifvsible  to  separitc 
•ocurately  the  old  and  ixcw  mutter,  ua 


they  were  so  mixed  up  to;:rether.  Hence- 
forward all  new  matter  will  be  included 
in  brackets.  ^Crinrmn  Hditor, 
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were  also  many  saloons  besides,  as  Pinacothecce,  Bibliothecce,  and  so 
forth ;  but  none  of  these  are  essential  parts  of  the  house.  What 
led  Becker  to  make  the  above  assertion,  was  his  notion  about  the 
difference  of  the  Atria  and  Cavcedia,  Not  finding  at  Pompeii  any 
Atria  to  his  mind,  he  at  once  pronounced  the  houses  there  unlike 
those  at  Rome ;  and  thus  the  most  important  results  were  lost  to 
him,  which  have  been  obtained  from  the  excavations  at  Pompeii ; 
since,  without  them,  we  are  unable  to  fix  the  position  of  the  iaUinum 
and  ih&  fauces.'] 

Besides,  no  ancient  author  has  given  us  a  regular  account  or  plan 
of  a  Roman  residence.  Our  chief  sources  of  information  are  Yitru- 
vius,  vi.,  the  letters  of  the  younger  Pliny,  and  isolated  passages  in 
Varro,  Gellius,  Festus,  Plautus,  Cicero,  Seneca,  Petronius,  &c.  But 
Vitruvius  instincts  us  only  how  and  in  what  proportions  to  build  a 
house  ;  the  position  and  use  of  the  individual  parts  could  not  in  his 
day  have  been  a  matter  of  doubt.  How  therefore  could  it  ever 
have  occurred  to  him  to  enter  into  any  explanation  on  the  subject  ? 
PHny  again,  ii.  17,  and  v.  6,  does  not  describe  a  domus  urhana,  but 
two  villas ;  although  the  plan  of  one  of  them  does  not  appear  to  be 
materially  different  from  that  of  a  regular  house.  We  must  endea- 
vour then,  by  combining  the  scattered  notices  on  the  subject,  to 
throw  some  light  on  it,  and  lay  down  a  plan  of  a  Roman  house 
accordingly. 

INSULA. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  this  discussion  about  the  Roman 
habitation,  wo  refer  only  to  the  regular  domns — the  c^des  privatce. 
The  insidce,  or  lodging-houses,  which  were  several  stories  high,  and 
calculated  for  the  reception  of  several  families  and  single  individu- 
als, must  necos-sarily  have  been  buQt  in  an  entirely  different  man- 
ner, and  doubtless  with  no  less  variety  of  plans  than  ours.  [The 
large  ones  had  several  courts  and  entrances.  Fest.  p.  371.  They 
were  also  very  high,  and  lightly  built.  Vitruv.  ii.  8.]  Probably  the 
word  insula  meant  not  only  one  separate  house,  but  also  a  number 
of  adjoining  hoiLses  (generally  lodging-houses),  encircled  by  a  street. 
Paul.  Diac.  p.  111.  This  second  meaning  was  the  most  common. 
Cic.  p.  (ktl.  7,  where  Cielius  inhabited  only  a  part  of  the  instda. 
The  building  was  uud(*r  the  care  of  an  instflarius^  who  had  to  let 
the  apartments  for  his  master.  Aft^iwards,  every  sepai-ate  lodging- 
house  was  called  insula.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  there  were  so 
many  insula)  and  so  few  domus  in  Rome ;  viz.  above  44,000  insuhe 
and  about  1,780  domus.    Suet.  A\t,  38.    Niebuhr,  on  this  subject, 
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HOUSE  OF  THE  TRAGIC  POET  AT  POMPEII,  AFTEB  JAHN. 
CALLED  PLAN"  B. 


a  a     Two  TnWni(T. 
b      Wanirolic. 
€        Cnhiruium, 
d      Ojiening  in  the  cistern, 
e       AjviTtment  of  the  atrunsis  and 

Mfianus. 
f      FaurtJt, 
g,k,i,k,lj  Dwelling  and  sleeping-rooms. 


hi  ^t•l..y. 

;'  Kitofi<-n. 

o  L'i'nna. 

p  Ti  ir'inunx. 

The   tai'ital  letters  d-note  the  same 
parts  a>  iu  the  I'laii  A. 
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cites  Dionys.  x.  32.    [Preller'B  work  on  the  Boman  iiimlcB  is  the 
best] 

PAETS  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

In  describing  the  Boman  domus,  the  house  of  one  of  the  higher 
sort  of  citizens,  we  shall  treat  in  the  first  place  of  such  parts  as  had 
their  situations  fixed  and  always  the  same,  and  formed  the  skele- 
ton, so  to  speak,  to  which  the  other  parts  were  appended.  These 
were  the  vestibtUum,  ostium  (Ovpwp€iov),  atrium,  alee,  cavum  cedium, 
tahlinum,  fauces,  peristylium, 

YESTrBULUM. 

It  may  be  justly  doubted  whether  the  vestihulum  can  with  pro- 
priety be  inserted  amongst  the  divisions  of  the  house,  as  it  was 
strictly  no  kind  of  building.  Still  it  appertained  to  the  area  of  the 
house,  and  has  besides  often  been  sought  for  in  the  house  itself. 
Even  Marini  (Tab.  cvi.)  has  marked  the  regular  entrance-hall  within 
the  house  as  the  vestibulum  I  In  the  plan  given  by  Stratico  after 
Xewton  something  else  appears  to  be  meant,  yet  there  also  it  is  a 
space  closed  in  on  all  sides.  On  the  other  hand,  Rode,  Stieglitz, 
and  Hirt,  have  placed  it  before  the  house ;  but  the  front  of  the 
house  formed  a  straight  lino,  and  the  vestibulum  lies  before  it, 
covered  by  a  roof  sustained  by  pillars  ;  a  vacant  space  is  thus  left 
on  each  side  of  it,  in  front  of  the  house,  with  which  nobody  knows 
what  to  do.  This  notion  of  the  matter  therefore  appears  com- 
pletely wrong.  [Zumpt  tries  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  opinions, 
thus  fir,  that  he  takes  the  vestibulum  to  bo  partly  the  space  before 
the  house,  partly  the  passage  between  the  two  walls  from  the  house- 
door  to  the  atrium.  It  is  plain,  that  the  vestibulum  lay  before  tho 
atrium,  and  formed  the  first  part  of  the  house,  from  Quinct.  Inst, 
xi.  2,  20  :  Primiim  sensum  vestihuJo  qudsi  assitpiont,  Sfcmidinn  atrio ; 
or  ix.  4,  10,  where  the  ear  is  compared  with  the  vestibulum ;  or 
Cic.  VeTT,  V.  66,  where  Italy  is  called  vestihulum  Sicili(r,'\ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  what  we  are  to  imderstand  by  the  term 
vestibulum,  according  to  Gellius  and  Macrobius ;  for  the  former  says 
i'xvi.  o)  :  Animadverti  quosdam  haudquaquam  imlodos  viros  ojdnari, 
I'^itihulum  esse  partem  domus  prioremy  quam  rndgus  atrium  vocat, 
C.  Ccecilius  Oallus,  in  lihro  De  significatione  verhorum  quce  ad  jua 
fivilt  pertinent  J  secundo  vestihulum  esse  dicit  non  in  ipsis  o'.dihus  neque 
partem  cedium,  sed  locum  ante  januum  domus  vacuum,  per  quern  a  tna 
<iditm  accestusque  ad  cedes  est,  cum  dextra  et  sinistra  inter  januam 
tfdaque,  qwE  sunt  vice  juncta,  spatium  relinquitur,  atque  ipsajanua 
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proctU  a  via  est,  area  vacanti  intersita.  Hence  the  yestibulmii,  in- 
stead of  projecting  before  the  front,  receded,  and  was  a  vacant  space 
towards  the  street  and  before  the  house,  and  enclosed  on  three  sided 
by  the  middle  main  building  where  the  janua  was,  and  by  the  two 
wings  projecting  into  the  street,  tecta  quce  sunt  vice  junda.  Dextra 
et  simstra  are  to  be  understood  in  relation  to  the  janua.  [Yet  this 
description  refers  also  to  those  houses  which  had  not,  it  is  true,  two 
projecting  wings,  but  the  house-door  of  which  retired  a  few  paces 
inwards,  so  that  a  small  space  was  thus  made  in  front,  as  in  the 
house  of  Pansa,  of  the  Faun,  the  Centaur,  and  others  in  Pompeii.] 
Macrobius  says  the  same,  but  more  concisely :  Ipsa  enim  janua  pro- 
cul  a  via  fichaty  area  iniersitay  quxe  vamret.  Sat  vi.  8  ;  [and  Yarro, 
L,  L,  vii.  81  :  Ideo  qui  exit  in  vestibuluyn,  quod  est  ante  domum^  pro- 
dire  et  procedere  dicUur.  It  is  evident  from  many  other  passages, 
that  the  grammarian's  explanation  of  the  vestibulum  is  quite  right.] 
Comp.  Plautus,  Most.  iii.  2,  132.  Cic.  p.  Caic.  12:  Si  te  noa  modo 
limine,  sed  primo  aditu  vestibuloquc  prohibuerint.  lb,  13  ;  p.  Mil.  27  • 
Vt  sororeia  non  modo  vestibulo  privarety  sed  omni  aditu  et  limine. 
De  Or.  i.  4o  ;  ad  Att.  iv.  3;  Colum.  viii.  3,  8.  Those  passages,  too, 
which  speak  of  the  oniamentiiig  of  the  vestibulum,  are  to  the  same 
point.     So  Cic.  Fhil.  ii.  28;  Pliu.  xxxv.  2;  [Yirg.  ^n,  ii.  504: 

Barbarico  postcs  auro  spoliisque  superbi.] 

Bosides  the  spolia,  there  wore  equestrian  statues  and  quadriga  in 
tiio  vestibuhun.     Juv.  vii.  125  : 

.  .  .  ciirrus  aoneus,  alti 

Qiiadrijuges  in  vcstibulis,  atque  ipse  fcroci 

bellatoro  bedons. 
[Yirg.  ^l£n.  vii.  177  : 

Quinitiam  vetcrum  effigies  ex  ordine  rerum 

Vestibulo  adstjibaiit. 

where  Larsch  exi)lains  vcdibulo  adsfabant  by,  *  They  stood  in  the 
atiium  towurds  the  vestibulum.'  But  this  iutei-pretation  is  opposed 
both  to  the  passages  a})ovo  cited,  as  well  as  to  gi*ammar. 

In  the  vestibulo  of  Xero's  house  stood  a  Colossus,  120  feet  high, 
long  arcadc!=<,  and  a  great  basin,  indris  instary  surroundeil  by  the 
wings  of  the  palace,  »*^uetoii.  Xcr.  31  :  circumsiptum  adijiciis.  So 
C(d.  42,  siftitque  in  rcdihulo  o ilium  ;  and  VisiHis.  25.] 

The  above  important  testimonies  are  not  to  be  controverted  by 
single  passages,  where  the  word  vt-stibulum  is  either  used  metapho- 
rically or  incorrectly,  and  which  have  given  rise  to  the  absurd 
notion  that  it  means  the  entrance  itself,  or  the  first  room  in  the 
house.     [Thus  Yirgil,  by  a  poetical  license,  uses  vestibulum  of  the 
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place  for  the  doors,  and  for  the  porter,  who  was  just  behind  the 
door,    ^n,  n.  469 : 

Vestibulara  ante  ipsum  primoque  in  limine  Pyrrhus. 
Or  vL  273,  and  574  : 

.  ,  .  cernis,  custodia  qnalis 
Vestibule  sedeat,  facies  quie  limina  servet ; 

▼here  the  vestibultun  first  becomes  visible  after  the  door  is  opened. 
Livy  (v.  41)  makes  a  mistake  when  he  says  that  the  aged  men  sat 
medio  mdium^  and  then  in  cedium  vesiibulis  (unless,  perhaps,  by  vip- 
dio  cBdium  he  means  the  space  between  the  two  wings,  i.  e.  the  vesti- 
bulum).  That  he  was  well  aware  what  the  vestibulum  was,  is  clour 
from  ii.  48  and  49.  Lastly,  Suet.  {Oct.  100)  appears  incorrect, 
where  he  says  of  the  corpse  of  Augustus,  equester  ordo  sitsctpit,  urhi- 
que  intiditj  atqtie  in  vestibuh  coUocavit ;  for  the  proper  place  for 
corpses  was  the  atriiun.  Still  no  more  is  siiid  than  that  the  corjiso 
was  set  down,  not  that  it  was  allowed  to  remain  there.]  The  only 
correct  supposition,  therefore,  is  that  the  vestibulum  was  a  free 
space,  generally  imcovered,  before  the  house-door.  See  the  tvso 
Plans.  At  all  events,  certain  portions  only  of  it  were  covered  in,  as 
when  arcades  projected  over  the  vestibulum ;  as  in  Sueton.  Xtro,  31, 
and  in  the  house  of  the  four  mosaic  pillars  at  Pompeii,  and  at  Uer- 
culanemn.  But  this  was  a  luxury  belonging  to  a  later  period.  No 
more  was  there  any  lattice,  separating  tho  vestibidum  from  the 
street,  at  least  not  orip^inally.  Cic.  (/(/  Ait.  3,  does  not  prove  any- 
thing. Yitruvius  gives  no  directions  about  tho  vestibulum,  though 
he  mentions  it  twice,  c.  5  (8),  as  an  essential  part  of  houses  of  jxt- 
9on3  of  quality ;  but  he  says  that  for  people  7/'/  coimnnui  sunt  ftir- 
tuna,  magnijica  I'estihuln  are  not  necessary.  No  vestibulum  of  this 
kind  has  hitherto  been  discovered  in  ronij)eii. 

On  the  uncertain  etymology  of  tho  word  (aceording  to  Suli^iciiis 
ApoUinaris,  from  vce  and  st(tbnlft)n  =  htt(i  8f«f}>iilf(fi(i^\  seoGolliiis  and 
Macrobius  above  mentioned.  From  ^rs^^  Ovid.  Fii.<f.  -v-i.  303.  ['/uol 
jnnuam  vestiat  according  to  Servius  ad  Vinj.  ii.  4()9:  Nonius,  ih. :  mtn 
stfihulumy  qtiod  iiulhts  iUic  dtt  (as  x^rAtinns,  i.  e.  iton  s<uiits).'j  Couip. 
Isidor.  Grig.  xv.  7.  Vestibulum  comes  from  rrstare,  in  the  same 
manner  SiS  prostihulurn  fvoia  profftare,  yet  the  meaning  lies  only  in 
the  particle  ve.  Originally,  this  seems  to  have  meant  outside  or 
beyond,  like,  in  some  cases,  tho  Greek  irapu  ;  thus  vrro7's  is  the  same 
asejcor*,  wapaippojv,  and  so  also  vesfi?iHS.  So  vrgrandiSy  that  which 
is  of  a  larger  size  than  usual ;  and  it  can  be  easily  conceived  how 
the  particle  could  thus  have  had  sometimes  a  strengthening,  some- 
times a  negative,  meaning.     Comp.  lloind.  Ilor.  Sat,  i.  2,  120,  where 
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vepalltda  signifies  *  more  than  usually  pale,'    It  is  quite  evident 
how  excellently  this  meaning  suits  vestibulum. 


OSTIUM. 

The  name  ostium  denotes  the  entrance  of  the  house,  [Vitmv.  in 
Serv.  ad  Virg.  jJCn,  vi.  43 ;  Isidor.  xv.  7,]  and  is  therefore  syno- 
nymous \dthy«?iwa, /orea.  [Properly  speaking,  the  chief  entrance 
only  was  called  janua.  Ilence  Cic.  p.  Red,  in  Sen.  60  :  Non  janua 
receptiSy  sed  psendothyro  intromissis.']  Cic.  Nat,  Deor.  ii.  27.  This 
entrance  was  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  [and  sometimes  haa 
several  steps;  Sen.  Ep.  84.  So  in  the  Palatium,  Suet.  Ner,  8;  Tac 
Hist.  i.  29 ;  Dio.  Ca.ss.  Ix^-iii.  5 ;  and  in  many  Pompeian  houses.]  The 
separate  parts  of  it  are  Jim  en  inferum  et  super  wm.  Plant.  Men.  v. 
1,  1.  [Nov.  in  Non.  iv.  278;  Isidor.  xv.  7;  PHn.  xxxvL  14,  21,  tn 
limine  ipso  quod  forihus  imponehat.  The  threshold  was  of  stone; 
among  the  poor  often  of  wood.  The  carved  garnishing  set  on  the 
door-posts  (aiitepa(/ment(i)  always  of  wood,  aidepagmenta  abiegnea, 
Paul.  Diac.  p.  8 ;  Vitmv.  iv.  6.  In  many  houses  at  Pompeii  there 
are  depressions  visible  on  the  threshold  round  the  posteSy  into  which 
the  antepagmenta  were  fixed.  The  two  column-shaped  projections 
in  the  ostium,  against  which  the  postes  and  limina  rested,  were 
called  ant(K ;  which  name  further  signifies  every  comer-column 
(and  consequently  the  colimins  or  pillars  standing  on  both  sides  of 
the  house  before  the  ostium,  as  in  the  house  of  the  Vestae,  &c 
The  lamps  also  in  Passorat.  Luxieryice  fid,  iii.  4;  Isidor.  xv.  7:  jmw 
ante  stant  vel  quia  ante  eas  accedinius  priusquam  domum  ingredia^ 
mur).  Paul.  Diac.  explains  them  as /affraosf/ariim;  on  which  pas- 
sago  Genelli  is  quite  in  error.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Georg.  ii.  417,  eminentfs 
Japides,  rcl  cohunnoi  xdtiinai,  Non.  i.  124,  quadrce  columnce,  YitruT. 
iii.  1 ;  iv.  4.] 

The  Romans  had  a  beautiful  custom  of  saluting  the  person  who 
entered,  by  a  s(dre,  drawn  in  mosaic  upon  the  lower  threshold,  as  we 
see  from  those  found  at  Pompeii.  Over  the  door,  super  livitny  they 
suspended  a  bird  that  had  been  taught  to  give  this  salutation, 
Petron.  28.  In  Trimalchio's  house  there  was  much  that  would  not 
be  found  elsewhere,  but  the  ijica  salutatrix  is  mentioned  by  Mart 
vii.  87,  and  xiv.  76,  and  the  parrots  were  especially  taught  to  say 
Xa7p«.     Pers.  Prol.  8. 

The  postes  (properly  signifying  door-posts,  frequently  used  by 
the  poets  for  the  door  itself,  and  even  for  valvce.  See  Gesn.  ad  Claud, 
de  rapt.  Pros,  iii,  147)  were  made  of  marble  or.  curiously  carvei 
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▼ood  [Stat.  SUv.  i.  3,  35,  AfauroB  postes'i  (Plant.  Most,  iii.  2,  133), 
inlaid  with  tortoise-shell,  like  the  poster  and  valvae.  The  yalvee 
were  adorned  with  ivory  and  gold,  bullce  (Plant.  Asin,  ii.  4,  20 ; 
Cic.  Verr,  iv.  56),  and  used  in  ancient  times  to  open  inwards  in 
private  houses,  whilst  in  public  buildings  they  opened  outwards;  a 
privilege  granted  only  to  men  of  especial  merit,  as  a  mark  of  respect. 
See  Pint.  Poplic.  20 ;  Dion.  Hal.  v.  39  ;  Plin.  xxxvi.  15,  24.  Fea 
erroneously  supposes  that  in  later  times  this  distinction  was  not  ob- 
served. The  tabertioe,  however,  opened  both  inwards  and  outwards. 
The  distinction  drawn,  Isid.  Orig.  xv.  7,  fores  dicuntury  quce  foras  ; 
valv<Sy  quce  intus  revolvunturj  is  by  no  means  confirmed  by  custom  ; 
for  the  doors  of  the  temples  opened  outwards,  and  yet  Cicero  calls 
them  valves,  [Cic.  Verr,  i.  23  ;  iv.  43 ;]  the  doors  of  dwelling-houses 
inwards,  and  yet  they  are  always  called  fores.  Comp.  Sagitt.  de  Jan, 
Vett.  [Serv.  ad  ^n,  i.  453 :  Valvce  sunt  qitce  revolvuntnr  et  se  velant. 
The  valvse  consisted  of  several  parts,  fastened  together  by  metal 
hands.  They  were  used  in  rooms  which  were  lighted  through  the 
door  only,  and  required  much  light,  as  in  the  tablinum  and  large 
tabemae;  see  the  Tablinum,  p.  254,  and  the  following  Excursus.] 

The  door  did  not  hang  on  hinges  as  with  us,  but  was  provided 
with  wedge-shaped  pins,  which  fitted  into  a  hollow  in  the  upper 
and  lower  threshold  {iitiien  superum  et  in/ernin)^  or  moved  in  bronze 
or  iron  rings.  PUn.  xvi.  40,  77.  This  was  the  case  not  only  in 
the  larger  house-doors,  but  also  in  those  of  the  inner  chambers 
there  were  similar  pegs  {scapi  cardinuhs,  Vitniv.  iv.  6,  4,)  on  the 
folding-doors,  and  the  cavities  or  rings  were  on  the  threshold,  or 
on  the  side-posts.  Appul.  Met.  i.  p.  49.  This  is  also  evident  from 
remains  at  Pompeii. 

The  door  was  closed  during  the  day,  but  not  generally  fastened : 
and  in  Plautus  the  strangers  who  knock,  do  so  only  for  the  sake  of 
propriety ;  nobody,  whether  lord  or  slave,  knocks  at  his  owii  door, 
not  even  Dorippa  and  SNTa,  who  ari-ive  unoxpcctodly  from  the 
country,  Merc.  iv.  1.  Neither  does  Stichus,  Stirh.  iii.  1,  or  Mnesi- 
lochus,  Bacch.  iii.  4.  Theuropides,  Most.  ii.  2,  14,  wonders  at  find- 
ing the  door  fastened  ;  as  does  Dinacium  also,  i>tii'h.  ii.  1,  36 ;  and 
therefore  Aleesimarchus  has  to  ^ive  pai-ticular  orders  for  these  doors 
to  be  fastened,  Cist.  iii.  18.  There  is  no  doubt  that  b(*lls,  tintin- 
nabulay  were  used,  as  a  signal  to  a  confused  crowd,  or  to  collect  peo- 
ple together.  On  their  use  in  the  baths,  see  Kxcurs.  to  the  Seventh 
Scene.  But  there  is  no  proof  that  there  were  bells  at  the  house- 
doors.  The  passage,  Sueton.  AtKj.  91,  is  no  direct  e^-idcnce,  and 
the  examples  adduced  by  Casaubon,  from  Dio.  Cass,  and  Lucian, 
only  say  that  the  family  were  awakened  or  collected  by  the  soimd 
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of  a  bell.    As  o,  Janitor  was  generally  at  the  house-door,  there  was 
the  less  need  of  such  a  signal,  and  most  probably  only  the  metal 
knocker  or  ring,  called  by  the  Greeks  ropwvi^,  icopo^,  poirrpov,  was 
made  use  of.     [It  is  plainly  seen  on  a  lamp,  representing  the  fold- 
ing-door of  a  tomb,  in  Passer.  Lucern,  Fictil,  iii.  45.  On  the  fasten- 
ing of  the  door,  see  the  special  Excursus.     The  doors  were  seldom 
adapted  for  driving  in  at,  as  it  was  not  usual  to  drive  in  the  dty. 
The  postica  or  small  back-door,  opening  into  a  side  street  {angipor^ 
tiM),  was  very  common,  Non.  iii.  158 ;  Plant.  Stich,  iii.  1,  40 : 
...  est  etiam  hie  ostium 
Aliud  posticum  nostrarum  harunce  sdium. 
Hor.  Ep,  i.  5,  31.] 

It  is  extraordinary  that  no  mention  is  made  anywhere  of  an 
entrance-hall,  and  yet  wo  can  scarcely  imagine  a  house  without  one. 
Vitruv.  vi.  7,  speaks  only  of  the  hall  of  a  Greek  house,  which  he 
says  Greece  Bvpwptiov  oppfUatur,  lie  does  not  mention  one  in  a 
Roman  house.  Yet  Plutarch,  Qn.  Rom.  Ill,  says  iv  ry  Ovpwvt  TfJQ 
oUiag,  talking  of  the  house  of  the  fiainen  dialis.  Moreover,  the  house 
must  have  had  a  hall,  since  immediately  behind  the  door  was  the 
ccUa  ostiariiy  or  jtmitorisy  Huet.  Vit.  16  ;  Petron.  29.  Here  was  the 
dog  with  the  warning  Cact  cannn ;  sometimes  a  painted  dog,  as 
Petronius  relates.  Such  an  one  has  been  discovered  at  Pompeii. 
See  Mus.  Borh.  ii.  5G  ;  Gell.  Fompcittn.  i.  142.  Hence  we  may  sup- 
pose that  the  space,  probably  not  a  very  large  one,  between  the 
outer  d(X)r  and  the  JttnKn  inttriory  was  included  under  the  name  of 
ostium.  [Isid.  xv.  7,  caiera  intra  jniuKun  osti'a  vocanfur.  In  this 
space  there  wore  holes  to  drain  oil  the  rain-water ;  and  for  the 
same  purpose  the  interior  of  the  house  was  mostly  built  sloping. 
Forcoll.  Lexic.  s.  v.  cullaviariu/n.'] 

ATRIUM. 

TiiE  most  important  question  in  our  examination  of  the  Roman 
house  is,  as  to  what  is  to  l>e  un(hnstood  by  the  atrium ;  and  upon 
the  reply  to  it  de]xni<ls  the  correctness  of  the  whole  description,  as 
any  error  in  it  must  ;,nve  a  false  plan  of  the  building ;  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  most  of  the  other  divisions  de]ionds  upon  the  situation 
and  nature  of  the  atrium.  On  this  point  there  exist  two  ditTerent 
oj)iniojis. 

The  most  common  idea  is,  that  it  is  only  another  appellation  of 
the  inner  court,  an-inii  iTth'iun.  Sclnieid«,T's  does  not  materially 
diirer — that  the  cavuni  leclium  denotes  the  whole  interior  space, 
and  atrium  its  covered  i)ortions;  whilst  Ma/.ois  understands  by 
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atrium  the  whole,  and  by  cavum  sedium  the  uncovered  space.  The 
supposition  that  they  were  identical  is  chiefly  based  on  improperly 
explained  passages  in  Yarro  and  Vitruvius,  and  on  the  notion  that 
the  houses  of  Pompeii  must  necessarily  have  had  regular  atria. 
The  chief  passage,  the  palladium  as  it  were  of  all  maintaining  this 
opinion,  is  in  Yarro,  Ling.  Lat,  iv.  45 :  Cavum  cedium  dictum,  qui 
locus  tedus  intra  parietes  relinquebaiur  patuluSy  qui  esset  ad  comtnu- 
nem  omnium  usum.  In  hoc  locus  si  null  us  relidus  erat,  sub  divo  qui 
essdy  dicebatur  testudo,  a  testudinis  similitudine,  nt  est  in  Praitorio 
in  castris :  si  relicium  erat  in  medio  ut  lucem  caperety  deorsum,  quo 
iniplufbaty  impluvium  dictumy  et  sursumy  qua  compluehaty  coinpluvium  : 
uirumque  a  pluvia,  Tuscanicum  dictum  a  Tuscis,  posteaquam  illo' 
rum  cavum  adium  simulate  ca^perunt.  Atrium  appdlatam  ab 
Atriatibus  Tuscis  ;  illinc  enim  exemplum  sufiitum,  Circum  cavum 
oedium  erant  uniuscujusque  rei  ntilitatis  causa  parittihus  dissepta; 
uhi quid  conditum  esse  voltbauty  a  ctlando  celUun  apptUariint ;  pttia' 
riam  ubi penus ;  ubi  cubabanty  cubiculum  ;  ubi  ca^uabanty  caitaculum, 
vocitabanty  etc.  The  words  which  especially  refer  to  the  subject  of 
our  present  inquiryy  Atrium  appdhitumy  etc.,  have  been  tmnslated, 
*'It  (cavum  gedium)  was  called  atrium."  The  question  is,  By  what 
authority  ?  Yarro  explains  the  appellations  of  all  the  individual 
parts  of  the  house,  and  points  out  their  etynu)l()«ry.  lie  defines, — 
as  he  had  before  done  domus  and  irdeSy  and  afterwards  tablinnmy — 
the  terms,  cavum  a?dium,  and  its  species,  ttstudiimtum,  Tnsianicinit^ 
impluviuniy  conijtluriuni,  atriinny  cdbf,  jniKiriUy  ci(hiciijuiny  ai  nacu- 
Inm.  But  what  rijjcht  have  wo  to  refer  the  name  atrium  to  the 
cavum  allium  ?  Or  rather,  what  prevents  us  from  translating, 
"The  atrium  has  its  name  fi*om  the  dfri'ifrs''  /  (^)n  the  contrary, 
Varro  had  completed  the  explanation  of  the  cuvum  lediiun,  its 
Sftovies  and  pai-ts,  and  passed  on  to  the  atrium.  The  fact  of  his 
ouce  more  mentioninj?  the  cavum  allium  does  not  prove  that 
h»^  had  been  talkin*;  of  it  all  tLrou*:h  ;  and  without  doin^'  so  he 
could  not  have  described  the  po>ition  of  the  cdhv.  Tliis  passa^jro 
therefore,  instead  of  alfonlinj^  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  atrium 
and  cavum  a'dium,  rather  shows  tlie  contrary. 

Next  it  is  a^seited,  that  Yitruviu-^  has  sryrral  times  used  cavum 
ie(hum  and  atrium  for  tlu*  sanio  j)art.  "We  may  i>ass  ov<t  the  stale 
arjmment,  again  adduced  by  Marini,  which  has  bet'n  gathered  from 
the  words  in  atrii  hditiuUup  (b.  vi.  'S).  Schiunder  has  d(Miionstrafed 
that  it  would  bo  absurd  to  say  in  atrii  I(i(ifn(lint\  instead  of  in 
latitudiney  if  atrium  had  meant  cavum  U'diuni  it.-clf.  But  another 
passage  has  more  plausibility  about  it.  Yitruvius  says,  c.  S,  Stratic. 
(Schneid.  and  Marini  5),  ho  "vsall  lay  down  quibas  rafivnihiis  ^^r/- 
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vatis  cedifidia  propria  loca  patribus  familiarum  H  quemadmodtm 
communia  cum  extraneia  ccdificari  debeanU  Namque  ex  hu  qu<B 
propria  sunty  in  ea  non  est  potestaa  omnibus  introeundi,  nisi  invitatis ; 
quemadmodum  sunt  cubicvlay  tricliniay  balnece,  ceteraqtte^  qu<e  easdein 
habent  usiis  rationes,  Communia  autem  sunt,  quibus  etiam  invocaii 
8U0  Jure  de  poptdo  possunt  venire,  i.  e.  vestibular  cava  cedium,  peri- 
styJiay  quceque  eundem  habere  possunt  usum.  Igitur  his,  qui  communi 
s^mt  fortunay  non  necessaria  ma^nifica  vestibula,  nee  tablina  neque 
atria  quod,  etc.  From  this  passage  it  has  been  inferred,  that 
because  cava  rodium  is  mentioned  the  first  time,  and  atria  the 
second,  that  they  are  sjTionymons;  but  the  inference  is  entirely 
false.  Igitur  his,  etc.,  does  not  stand  as  a  consequence  of  that 
which  immediately  precedes.  Vitruvius  had  only  explained  the 
meaning  of  propria  et  communia  loca,  and,  after  making  the  trans- 
ition by  igitur,  proceeded  to  give  the  above  precepts  for  everybody 
planning  his  house  conformably  to  his  condition  and  means.  But 
even  if  an  immediate  connection  existed  between  the  two  sentences, 
it  woxild  not  follow  that  atria  signified  cava  aedium ;  for  Vitruvius 
did  not  vdsh.  to  mention  all  the  loca  communia,  but  quceque  eundtm 
possunt  habere  usum.  And  here  he  names  tablina,  which  did  not  at 
all  belong  to  the  loca  communia,  but  rather  to  those  places  which 
ordinary  men,  having  no  tabula',  codices,  monumenta  reruin  gesta- 
rum  in  magistratu,  to  preserve,  did  not  require.  The  same  remark 
refers  to  the  atria,  which  had  not  been  mentioned  above ;  but  how 
the  cava  medium  could  be  omitted  in  the  construction  of  a  house,  is 
not  conceivable.  On  the  contrary,  Vitruvius  (c.  4,  or  3,  3),  after 
describing  the  various  cava  oedium,  says,  Atriorum  vero  longitudines 
et  latitudinea  tribus  generibus  formantur ;  thus  placing  the  atria  in 
opposition  to  the  cava  ic'dium,  for  otherwise  he  would  have  said, 
latitndines  vero  atriorum.  [It  is  plain  that  Vitruvius  alludes  only 
to  covered  atria,  not  to  open  cavcedia  with  four  covered  side- 
arcades:  for  in  the  latter  case  the  proportions  would  be  absimi. 
Thus,  in  an  atrium  80  ft.  long  and  53 J  broad  (the  breadth  hein:^ 
reckoned  at  ^  of  the  leugth),  the  iniplun'am  would  have  -J  of  the 
breadth,  i.  e.  17 J.  IIow  would  60  ft.  high  suit  this?  or  if  the 
atrium  was  40  ft.  long,  and  24  broad,  the  impluvium  would  be  at 
least  6  ft.,  and  each  of  the  side-halls  9  ft.,  in  breadth.  How  woull 
this  suit  the  normal  height  of  30  feet  as  Vitruv.  says,  vi.  3,  7: 
Cohimnip  tain  altw  qnnm  2>orticus  lata',  fucrintf  The  proportion? 
of  Vitrm^us  agree  exactly  with  those  found  in  Pompeii ;  e.  g.  the 
house  of  Paiisa  is  47  ft.  4  in.  long,  and  31  ft.  6  in.  broad,  i.  e. 
two- thirds.  Vitruv.  ^'i.  7 :  Atriis  Grirci  quia  non  utuntur  neque 
ccdijlcuht.     The  Ivonian  atria  were,  therefore,  quite  different  from 
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ihe  Ghreek  avX^,  siiice  av\4  was  equivalent  to  cayum  SBdium.  Had 
atrium  and  cayum  sedium  been  the  same,  Yitruyius  could  not  liaye 
made  the  aboye  assertion.] 

We  will  now  adduce  other  proofs  of  the  difference  between 
them.  Quinctilian  says  of  the  Mnemonicians,  who  desired  to  im- 
press on  their  memory  the  locality  of  a  house  {Inst  Or,  xi.  2,  20, 
305) :  Primum  sensum  ivel  locuni]  vestibulo  quasi  assignant^  secundum 
airio,  turn  impluvia  circumeunt^  nee  cubiculis  vwdo  aut  exedriSy  sed 
ttutuis  etiani  simtiibusque  per  ordinem  committunt.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  what  circumire  impluvia  can  here  mean,  except  to  go 
round  the  impluyium,  along  the  covered  passages,  out  of  which  the 
doors  led  into  the  various  apartments,  and  between  the  columns  of 
which  statues  were  placed.  Cic.  Verr,  i.  19,  23.  Seneca  says 
{Epist,  55)  of  two  artificial  grottos  in  the  villa  of  Vatia  :  S2)duiioa: 
sunt  duce  magni  operis^  laxo  atrio  pareSy  man u  factor ;  quaruin  altera 
solein  non  recipity  altera  usque  in  occidentem  tenet.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear, however,  what  similitude  there  was  between  grottos  and  a 
cavum  aeclium,  whose  inner  space  was  uncovered.  Was  Seneca 
thinking  of  a  Ustudinatum  I  But  these  were  never  laxa ;  on  the 
contrary,  ubi  non  erant  magni  impetuSy  Vitr.  c.  3.  [This  passiige  of 
Seneca  is  of  no  importance,  as  we  cannot  suppose  the  atrium  to  be 
so  covered,  as  Becker  would  have  it.  Much  more  important  is 
Virg.  ^n,  ii.  483,  where  the  distinction  is  fc^harply  drawn  between 
atrium  and  the  cavum  sedium  in  the  dvntus  interior : 
Apparet  domus  intus,  et  atria  lon^a  patcfecunt. 
Apparent  Priami  et  veterum  penetralia  rejourn, 
Armatosque  vident  stantes  iu  limine  primo. 
At  doraus  interior  gemitu  raiseroque  tumultu 
Miscetur,  penitusque  cava)  plangoribus  xdM 
Femineis  ululant.j 
I^astly,  Pliny  {Epist.  ii.  17)  gives  a  description  of  his  Villa  Lauren- 
tinUy  built  after  the  fashion  of  the  city,  in  which  atrium  and  cuviun 
allium  appear  not  only  quite  ditlerent,  but  separate  fiom  each 
other.  He  says.  Villa — in  cnjus  prima  parte  atrium  j'rugi,  mc 
Pimen  iordidum :  delude  porticus  in  I)  (or  0)  liftroi  sintUitudiueui 
cirrumact(Xy  quibus  parvula,  sed  /estiva  arta  iucludifur  .  .  .  Est  ruufra 
ViPdias  cavcedium  hilarey  mox  tricliniu/n  satis  pulcrum,  quod  in  litus 
excurrit.  Undique  valvas  aut  fenestras  non  m inures  valvis  haUty 
atque  ita  a  laterihus  et  a  /route  quasi  tria  maria  prvspedat ;  a  ttrgo 
cavoidiumy  portieum,  artaut,  porticum  rursuSy  mox  atrium,  silras  tt 
longinquos  rtspirit  montes.  Schneider  ai)pcars  entirely  to  inisuudor- 
stand  the  passage,  for  ho  supposes  the  siime  apartments  were 
repeated  again,  and  lay  behind  the  oicus  Cgzicen  us,  but  in  iuver>o 
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order,  and  thus  that  there  was  an  atrium  at  each  end  of  the  hmld- 
ing.  But  the  triclinium  reached  to  the  sea,  and  a  view  was  obtained 
through  all  these  rooms  backwards  only.  As  the  atrium  and 
cavum  aodium  are  here  separate  from  one  another,  it  has  been 
supposed,  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty,  that  the  atrium  in  the  time  of 
Pliny  was  quite  different  from  that  of  Yitruvius.  In  corroboration 
of  this,  Schneider  quotes  the  description  of  the  Tusculan  villa, 
Epist.  5,  6:  Multa  in  hac  menihra;  atrium  eiiam  ex  more  majorum; 
and  fancies  that  in  this  villa  there  was  an  atrium  after  the  ancient 
fashion,  but  in  the  Laurentian,  on  the  contrary,  one  novo  more. 
But  the  most  wo  can  infer  from  the  words,  more  majorum^  ie,  that 
in  Pliny's  time  it  was  no  longer  the  custom  to  build  atria,  at  least 
in  villas.  Pliny's  villa,  moreover,  differs  from  the  directions  given 
by  Vitruvius,  vi.  5,  3. 

Only  one  difficult  passage  now  remains.  Festus  says:  Atrium 
est  genius  cedijia'i  ante  cedein  continens  medinm  aream;  in  quam  wl- 
leda  ex  oinni  tecto  jduvia  desrendit ;  this  is,  as  Schneider  remarks, 
quito  erroneous,  and  betokens  a  confused  idea  of  the  matter, 
probably  occasioned  by  confounding  it  with  vestibulum.  The  old 
atria  might  doubtless  have  gone  out  of  fashion  in  the  time  of 
Festus ;  for  immediately  after  the  great  fire,  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 
the  houses  assumed  an  entirely  different  appearance.  Suet.  Ner. 
16.  [Festus  is  not  to  blame  for  this  obscurity;  which  most  likely 
is  to  be  attri])uted  to  the  epitomist,  Paulus.  Festus,  no  doubt,  said 
that  the  atrium  was  in  the  front  part  of  the  house,  and  conteined 
inediain  aream,  i.e.  the  open  impluvium,  as  was  afterwards  very 
general.  Paulus  spoiled  the  passage,  and  corrupted  an /eriorjwri 
ipdinniy  anterior  doinus,  or  some  such  words,  into  ante  ades,  which 
has  no  meaning.  In  other  respects  the  exceq^t  is  correct.]  This, 
in  part  corrupt  passage,  is  in  Plin.  //.  N.  xiv.  1,  3:  Ecedf-m  {rites) 
modioi  hotninis  aliitndine  adminicnlaf(r  sndibus  horrent,  vineamqiu 
fnviu)d,  vtaliif  i'mproho  discnrstf  parnpinommque  super fluitate,  per itia 
doinini  ampio  discursu  atria  media  complentes,  Pliny  evidently 
wishes  to  descril)e  an  extraordinary  exuberance,  and  assigns  the 
two  extremes  of  growth.  The  question  is.  Whether  such  be  the 
case  when  a  vine  covers  a  whole  impluviimi ;  by  which  atria  media 
should  bo  understood?  lie  has  already  said,  PopuUs  nubunt  .  .  . 
atipie  j)er  ranios  .  .  .  scandentes  caefunina  cequant,  in  tantum  suhJinus, 
vt  vindemiator  auctoratiis  rognm  ac  tti nudum  excijnat.  Nulla  fin( 
eresrunty  diridiqm^  aiit  ptAins  ardli  nrqufunt.  Villas  et  domos  amhiri 
sinr/tdnntin  jxilmifihits  ac  sequnrihus  laris  memoria  dignum  iiiier 
2>rinia  Valtrionus  qtinqitr.  CoDnlius  fxintimavit.  Una  vitis  Romee  in 
Licice  2^orticibus  subdinles  inanibulaiiunes  umbrosis  perguiis  opacatt 
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tadem  duodenis  musli  amplioris  foecunda^  etc.  After  such  an  extra- 
ordinary instance  as  this,  a  vine  that  covers  an  impluvium  is  very 
insignificant.  If  we  suppose  the  atrium  to  be  the  same  as  cavum 
jedium,  and  imagine  a  greater  atrium,  sixty  feet  in  length,  then  its 
breadth  would,  according  to  Vitnivius,  be  forty  feet.  The  un- 
covered space  would,  in  that  case,  be  at  most  ono-third  of  the 
breadth,  ne  minus  quarta^  ne  plus  tertia  parte ;  consequently  about 
thirteen  feet  broad  by  twenty  feet  long,  which  would  give  the  very 
small  superficies  of  sixty-five  square  ells.  In  the  next  place,  we 
might  inquire  why  so  great  peritia  domini  was  requisite,  as  the  per- 
gulce  were  common  to  all  houses;  the  connection  also  of  poritia 
with  domini  is  strange ;  for  surely  it  was  the  business  of  the  viri- 
(faniw,  and  not  of  the  master,  thus  to  train  the  vines.  These 
considerations  throw  considerable  suspicion  on  the  passage ;  besides 
which  the  MSS.  are  very  conflicting,  and  several  read  without  any 
sense,  pan) pi narumque  peritiam  damna  discursu  at.  7ited.com,  So 
we  may  almost  surmise  that  some  very  different  meaning  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  passage — perhaps,  per  itinera  donuts?  [Herzberg 
conjectures  pernicie  domuum,  since  the  vinos  in  the  impluvium, 
piercing  through  into  the  atrium,  loosened  and  spoiled  the  wall. — 
The  passage  is  corrupt;  but  the  emendations  both  of  Becker  and 
Herzberg  are  wrong,  as  will  presently  appear.  Bcrker  stai-ts  with 
the  false  notion  that  Pliny  wished  to  describe  the  vine's  extraordi- 
nary power  of  growth,  and  that  he  only  speaks  of  a  single  A'ine. 
The  gist  of  Pliny's  description  lies  in  the  words  :  Tot  diffi  n  nfias  vel 
9oIa  tantum  Italia  recipit.  lie  wishes,  then,  to  show  how  the 
Italian  vine  varies  in  gro^^'th ;  and  begins  witli  that  which  grows 
highest,  then  describes  that  gro'W'ing  on  pales  [hcfniinis  altittid.),  and 
lastly,  those  luxuriating  in  the  im])luviuni,  probably  at  the  foot  of 
the  pillars.  In  reference  to  the  words  improhn  raptatu,  conip.  Cic. 
Cato  Maj,  15  :  Multiptici  lapsn  et  erratieo.  Prof.  Bergk.  by  a  mas- 
terly emendation,  would  read  peristtjUa  dvDius  for  periti'i  domijii. 
He  then  alters  amplo  into  amplip,  inserts  et  before  atria,  and  roads 
complent.  The  word  discursu  will  then  bo  the  only  dithoulty.  An- 
other less  happy  conjecture  is:  su]>er  (instead  of  tjue  sfip'  rjluitate) 
peristylia  domus  ampler  discursu  atria  media  comphntrs. 

But,  in  any  case,  the  above  obscure  passage  cannot  at  all  weaken 
the  clear  argiunents  in  favour  of  the  total  ditlbreuce  of  the  atrium 
and  cavum  fcdium.] 

In  the  atrium  stood  the  Jecfus  genial  is,  or  ad  versus,  so  called  be- 
cause this  symbolical  marriage-bod  was  placed  jauna  ex  a<lrerso. 
See  the  commentators  on  Prop.  iv.  11,  So;  Obbarius  ad  llorat. 
EpiM.  i.  1,  87,  92.    [Lipsius,  Elect,  i.  17.]    "WTiere  are  wo  to  suppose 
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this  lectus  placed,  if  the  atrinin  was  the  inner  court?  In  lie 
atrium  also  stood,  vetere  more,  the  looms,  tdcBy  of  the  female  slaves 
who  worked  there.  Ascon.  ad  Cic.  Mil,  5.  But  there  would  hardly 
have  been  room  for  them  in  the  passages  round  the  impluvium, 
p8irticularly  as  the  doors  into  the  various  cellce  and  cubicula  led 
firom  thence. 

Two  more  observations  may  be  offered  in  opposition  to  Schnei- 
der's explanation.  First,  the  collective  appellation  atrimn  would 
have  been  a  strange  one  for  the  /our  passages  or  halls  that  sur- 
rounded the  impluviimi;  and  if  we  allow  this,  the  proportions 
assigned  by  Vitruvius  will  not  apply ;  for  the  impluvium  was  longer 
than  it  was  broad,  and  consequently  two  of  the  passages  would 
have  been  broader  or  narrower  accordingly.  Secondly,  if  the 
whole  space  be  meant,  with  the  impluviimi  in  the  middle,  there 
arises  another  difficulty.  Vitruvius  speaks  of  the  atria  being  thirty 
feet  long,  and  consequently  twenty'  feet  broad  al  the  utmost ;  from 
this  one-third  goes  for  the  impluvium,  and  only  six  and  two-third 
feet  remain  on  each  side  for  the  passages.  Vitruvius  (cap.  3 — 10) 
should  bo  read,  in  order  to  discover  all  the  contradictions  to  which 
the  common  explanation  gives  rise. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  atrium  was  quite  a  different  part  of 
the  house  from  ca\'um  aedium.  It  was  the  first  {jaiiuis  proxima) 
as  well  as  the  largest  saloon,  about  which  moi'e  will  be  said  in  the 
explanation  of  the  ahr. 

The  ctjTnologics  given  of  atrium  are  very  various.  Varro  de- 
rives it  from  Afriab's,  for  which  there  can  scarcely  be  any  other 
ground  than  the  chance  similarity  of  the  names ;  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  Festus  deduces  histrio  from  Ilistria.  Festus  says  concern- 
ing it,  vff  quia  a  terrn  07' ia tar  quasi  attrFeum ;  as  if  the  whole  of 
the  aut'i(mt  Roman  house  was  not  on  the  gi'ound-floor.  Servius  ad 
Jl'Jn.  i.  7J30,  goos  so  far  as  to  derive  it  from  smoke,  atrum  enim  erat 
ex  fumo.  [Tsidor.  also,  xv.  3,  mentions  this  derivation,  but  says 
previously,  dictuui  vst  eo,  quod  addautur  ei  ires  porticus  extrinsecut.] 
But  the  strangest  explanation  is  that  of  Ottfr.  Mueller,  Etrm.  i. 
2o6,  who  says,  in  reference  to  Varro's  et}Tnolog}%  as  the  Atrias  on 
the  Adriatic  sea  is  originally  the  land  of  the  streams  flowing  to- 
gether {At/trsis,  Tartarus,  Padus,  and  others),  and  the  collecting 
place  of  all  the  waters  of  upper  Italy,  Sf)  the  atrium  is  that  part  of 
the  house,  where  the  water  that  rains  down  upon  the  roof  flows 
into  the  eompluvium  ami  impluvium.  Besides,  this  goes  for  no- 
thing, if  atriiun  bo  not  the  same  as  ca-vimi  fodium.  The  most  usual 
derivation,  and  not  an  improbable  one,  is  from  a(9piov;  for  the 
atrium  had  a  wide  opening  iu  the  roof,  lumen,  through  which,  as  in 
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the  other  parts  of  the  house,  the  light  was  cast  from  above.  See 
Vitruv.  vL  4;  Winkelm.  W,  i.  551.  But  if  we  are  to  adopt  a 
Greek  derivatiou,  we  should  rather  be  inclined  to  think  that  the 
▼ord  was  the  same  as  dOpoov ;  for  it  was  in  the  atrium  that  the 
whole  feunily  was  accustomed  to  assemble,  to  enjoy  each  other's 
company,  to  work,  and,  in  early  times,  to  dine  also.  Still  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  the  etymology  of  words  that  belong  to  a 
remote  period,  and  which  might  have  had  an  origin  quite  incon- 
ceivable to  us. 

[Becker's  acute  and  profound  researches  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  atrium  and  cavum  oedium  were  two  different  parts  of  the 
house,  the  first  corresponding  to  our  hall,  the  second  to  our  court. 
But  he  goes  too  far,  in  assuming  that  the  atrium  was  always 
covered  in,  or,  at  most,  he  only  admits  of  a  hole  in  the  roof, 
lumeji.  But  as  this  theory  does  not  hold  good  in  any  of  the  houses 
discovered  at  Pompeii,  Beqker  is  led  into  the  second  error,  of  pre- 
suming that  the  open  space,  which  is  regularly  found  behind  the 
ostiiun  in  Pompeii,  is  not  an  atrium,  but  the  cavum  a,'dium ; 
although  in  that  case  the  Pompeian  houses  must  have  generally 
had  several  cavcedia  and  never  an  atrium.  Now,  though  the 
lower  orders,  both  in  town  and  country,  retiuire  no  atrium,  yet  in 
the  houses  of  even  the  tolerably  affluent  there  must  have  always 
been  an  atrium,  as  this  was  tho  original  focas  of  their  whole 
domestic  Hfe — somewhat  like  tho  great  hall  of  the  medireval 
knight — and  with  it  were  connected  all  tho  most  important 
incidents  of  their  existence  from  tho  cradle  to  the  grave.  The 
people  of  Pompeii  had  doubtless,  therefore,  theii-  atrium,  and 
though  later  it  may  have  been  shaped  more  like  a  coiu't,  still, 
that  is  no  reason  why  the  atrium  should  have  been  superseded  by 
the  court;  but,  rather,  the  atrium,  as  its  use  became  altered, 
altered  its  shape  also.  This  vriU.  be  manifest  from  what  follows. 
In  the  old  atriiun  stood  the  heai-th  (/o<v/.«),  serving  alike  for  the 
profane  purposes  of  cooking,  and  also  fur  the  recoijtaelo  of  the 
Penates.  Schol.  Hor.  EjkhL  ii.  43:  Jinia  focHia  Dii  I\nutts  positi 
fuerunt.     Plant.  Aul.  ii.  8,  15: 

H.TC  imponeutur  in  foco  nostro  I>aii. 

Usually  they  were  in  little  cupboards  {a'dimi'i),  Tib.  i.  10,  20  : 
Stabat  in  exigua  ligneus  luJe  deus. 

Juv.  viii.  110;  Petron.  29.  Hence  Ovid  {Fast.  i.  130)  mentions 
Larfj7i  close  to  the  house-door,  i.  e.  in  the  atrium.  The  jduee  was 
caUed penetralia  (Virg.  ^Fn.  ii.  4So,  513  ;  vii.  59  ;  ^^tat.  SiJr.  i.  3,  59) ; 
and  the  hearth  itself,  foci  pcuttrahs.  Yirg.  ^Fn.  v.  GGO  ;  Or.  de  har, 
^«i>.  27.     Near  the  familiar  flame  they  took  the  common  meal. 
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Cato  in  Serv.  ad  Virg,  u^n,  i.  730,  et  in  atrio  et  duohus  fercvJU  eptt- 
labantur  antiqui,  Serv.  on  ix.  648 :  lilic  et  epulabantur  et  Ikos 
colebant     So  Ilor.  Sat,  ii.  6,  65,  though  of  country  life : 

0  noctes  ccenseque  Deum  !  quibus  ipse  meique 
Ante  Larera  propriura  vescor,  vernasque  procaces 
Pasco. 
Here  sat  enthroned  the  mistress  of  the  house  in  the  midst  of  her 
maids;  here  was  the  thalamus  nuptial  is,  and  the  strong-box  of  the 
father  of  the  family.  Serv.  on  Virg,  JEn,  i.  730  :  Ihi  eiiam  pf cu- 
rt ias  hahehant ;  and  ix.  648.  Several  such  have  been  dug  up  at 
Pompeii ;  see  next  Excursus.  Ilere  all  visits  were  received,  and 
the  clients  had  audience,  who  came  to  their  patron  for  advice  or 
help.  (Cic.  de  Lf(j.  i.  3  :  wore  pafrio  sedens  in  solio  consuJentibus  re- 
spondertm,  and  dp  Or.  iii.  33.)  Ilero  the  corpses  of  the  deceased 
members  of  the  family  lay  in  state  till  their  interment  (see  Excursua 
to  the  twelfth  Scone) ;  here,  lastly,  were  suspended  the  waxen 
masks  or  imaijiiies,  those  dear  mementos  of  their  deceased  fore- 
fathers. See  a])ove.  For  the  admission  of  light  and  escape  of 
smoke  there  was  an  ojw-nin^  in  the  roof,  which  was  larger  or 
smaller  according  to  the  size  of  the  room,  but  never  of  such  mag- 
nitude as  that  tli(*  room  lost  its  character  of  a  ceiled  apartment.  But 
when  the  frugal  I'amily-meal  had  given  place  to  huge  banquets,  and 
instead  of  a  few  intimate  fiiends  and  more  familiar  clients,  whole 
troops  of  people  crtjwded  the  house,  the  whole  arrangement  of  the 
atrium  would  suit  no  longer.  The  ancient  family-hearth  was 
banished  to  a  remote  part  of  the  building,  and  while  the  Lares 
were  placed  in  a  si)eeial  sarrarium,  a  spacious  kitchen  was  made 
for  cooking.  The  slaves,  likewise,  were  removed  to  the  hinder 
part  of  the  house,  and  the  vawx  were  held  in  various  saloons,  of 
different  sizes,  erei't(;d  for  the  purpose.  See  belo\^.  The  atrium 
now  served  only  as  the  hall  of  waiting  and  reception  for  the  cUenta 
and  fiiends  on  all  occasions.  Ilor.  Kji.  i.  5,  31.  So  Yirgil,  jEn. 
iii.  353,  had  his  ovra.  times  in  his  mind,  when  ho  says  of  Helenus: 

Illos  porticilfus  rex  accipicbat  in  amplis. 
Auhii  in  medio  lihabant  pocula  Bacchi. 

where  aida  stands  for  atrium. 

The  atrium  like^-ise  continued  to  be  the  place  for  the  corpses, 
and  for  the  images  of  the  dead  ;  only  that  instead  of  the  insignifi- 
cant waxen  masks,  o^ni  chfpri,  arfj(  tdar  faciis  surdo  Jiguranim  dis- 
crintinfy  came  into  vogue.  Here  also  remained  the  lectus  geniaHs, 
but  at  this  time  it  had  only  a  s\-mbolical  meaning. 

It  was  now  no  longer  necessary  to  have  the  atrium  covered  in; 
on  the  contrary,  the  larger  it  became,  tho  wider  was  the  orifice  in 
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the  roof  (one-fourtli  or  one-third  of  the  breadth  of  the  atrium, 
Vitr.  vi.  3,  6),  for  the  admission  of  sufficient  light  and  air.  When 
the  roof  sloped  inwards  with  an  opening  of  this  kind,  pillars  were 
reqiUTed  to  support  it :  these  soon  grow  into  an  article  of  luxury, 
and  were  made  of  the  most  costly  marble.  Scaurus  had  four  such 
pillars  in  his  atrium,  one  at  each  corner ;  they  were  of  Ilymettian 
marble,  and  thirty-eight  feet  high,  Cic.  p.  Scaur,  p.  27 ;  Plin. 
J7.  iV.  xvii.  1 ;  xxxvi.  2.  Between  these  statues  were  placed,  PHn. 
xxxiv.  9 ;  XXXV.  2 ;  where  he  compares  the  ancient  and  modern 
atria;  formerly  there  were  only  the  waxen  imagines.  Thus  this 
apartment  had  gradually  become  very  magnificent,  Claud,  in  Rnf. 
ii.  135;  purpureia  effulta  column ia  atria.  Lucan,  ii.  238;  Mart. 
xrL50;  Virg.  ^n,  i.  725;  xii.  475;  Yitr.  vi.  5,  2 ;  atn'a  ampla, 
altay  longay  with  longia  porticihus,  Auson.  Id.  x.  49 :  laqueaUt. 
Grid.  Metam.  xiv.  260 :  marmore  tecta.  The  cava'dium  had  like- 
wise, in  course  of  time,  been  adorned  with  splendid  rows  of  pillars ; 
and  both  in  it,  and  in  the  atrium,  a  basin  and  fountain  were  placed 
(Paul.  Biac),  to  which  were  added  lawns  and  shrubberies.  Ovid. 
Md.  viii.  563 ;  Auson.  Mo3.  335 : 

Atria  quid  meroorem  viridantihiis  adsita  pratis, 
Innumerisque  super  nutantia  tecta  columnis  ? 
PHn.  H.  N.  xiv.  1,  3.  (See  above  respecting  the  vine.)  Prop.  iv.  8,  35 : 

Unus  erat  tribus  in  secreta  lectulus  herba, 
where  the  atriimi  is  meant,  as  is  clear  from  1.  49.     But  it  is  not  so 
certain  that   Yirg.  {^n.  xii.  47G)  speaks  of   the  water-basin  of 

the  atrium : 

Et  nunc  porticibus  yacuis,  nunc  bumida  circum 

Stagna  sonat. 
(viz.  the  swallow) ;  for  it  could  also  fly  to  the  fountain  in  the  halls 
of  the  cavsedium.  The  basin  in  the  atriiun  was  gonorally  of  an 
oblong  shape,  without  further  ornament.  Virpl,  ^J-Jn.  ii.  512, 
doubtless  alludes  to  the  atria  of  his  times.  From  this  similarity 
between  the  later  atrium  and  the  cavaniium,  the  atrium  came  to  bo 
called  avXif  also,  which,  in  earlier  times,  would  have  been  impos- 
able.  So  Horace,  Episf.  i.  1,  87,  says  aula  instead  of  atrium;  so 
Virg.  ^n.  iii.  354.  The  ancients  often  allude  to  this  contrast 
between  the  old  and  modem  atriiun ;  the  former  resembling  a 
saloon,  the  latter,  with  its  rich  ornaments,  a  cavanliimi.  Plin.  £j>. 
V.  6:  atrium  ex  more  veternm  ;  ii.  17:  afrinni  frutji  nfc  fanivu  sar- 
didum.  The  passage  in  PUn.  xxxv.  2,  alifvr  apud  majores,  etc. 
(cited  above),  is  important.  Hor.  {Od.  iii.  1,  46)  speaks  of  the 
new  fashion,  ei  noi'o  sublijne  ritu  moJidr  atrium  ?  Varro,  /.  Z.  viii. 
28,  when  he  plainly  says  that  an  atrium  is  no  more  like  to  a  peii- 
style  than  a  cuhiculum  to  a  stable,  speaks  of  the  old  saloon-like 
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atrium.  Tliis  passage  utterly  confutes  those  who  fiincy  that  Yarro 
held  a  cavmu  aedium  and  an  atrium  to  be  identical ;  for  a  caTum 
a?dium  would  have  been  exceedingly  like  a  peristyle ;  and,  with 
pillars  round  it,  would  bo  a  peristyle  exactly.  For,  beyond  doubt, 
in  Varro's  time  the  cava  aedium  were  built  with  rows  of  piUare. 

To  return  to  the  later  atria.  The  houses  now  had,  as  it  were, 
two  cavoodia  (as  the  Grecian  house  had  two  aulee,  Vitr.  Ti.  7,  5); 
the  first,  however,  differed  from  the  second  in  being  less  spacious, 
and  haviug  a  smaller  opening  in  the  roof;  and  likewise  in  its  pecu- 
liar use.  At  least  this  is  the  case  in  all  the  plans  of  houses  at 
Pompeii.  Nor  was  there,  in  this,  any  room  for  a  garden.  So  that 
there  was  always  so  mu<^h  difference  between  the  two  rooms,  that, 
even  in  later  times,  the  first  continued  to  be  called  atrium,  and  the 
second  and  larger,  c^va?dium.  The  latter  almost  merged  into  the 
pcristylium ;  see  Cuvcefhum,  In  the  houses  at  Pompeii  the  atria 
are  oul}-  of  the  later  period,  \i'ith  a  basin  and  fountain,  seldom  with 
Pinal's.  Like  as  in  Rome,  these  were,  at  first,  the  chief  rooms  of 
domestic  lif(%  but  later  only  served  for  the  reception  of  cHents. 
These  gentry  ])red()mimited  at  Pompeii,  where  there  was  plenty  of 
amhitio  at  work,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  numerous  notiee-s  on  the 
walls.  All  the  boroughs  and  colonies  were,  in  fact,  miniatures  of 
the  great  iiietrop<jlis,  and  so  thoy  could  not  possibly  do  without  the 
atrium — a  room  so  indispensable  at  Rome. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  shall  not  be  disposed  to  allow  that 
there  were  no  atria  in  l^impeii,  and  that  there  was  no  true  copy  of 
the  Roman  house  to  be  found  there. 

The  wide  orifice  in  the  roof  of  the  atriimi,  as  well  as  of  the 
ciivum  a'dium,  was  hung  with  carj)ets,  as  a  defence  against  sun, 
v.'ind,  and  rain.  These  were  called  vela.  Isidor.  xix.  26:  quo^i 
vhjuin  Sim  inter iora  domoritm  rtlint.  Ulp.  Dig.  xix.  1,  17,  §  4; 
xxxiii.  7,  12,  §  10;  iirnhnv  causa.  §  17,  §  20:  De  velis,  quce  in 
ItypH'fhi'ia  extnidnntiir,  ifoii-  de  his  qiKESiuit  circa  columnas;  where  the 
h}i)fethral  or  iiripluvial  carpets,  hung  horizontally,  are  distinguished 
from  the  vertical  tajjcstry  between  the  pillars.  Pliny  also  men- 
tions them  ;  see  above.  Varro  in  Serv.  ad  Virg,  uEn,  i.  697  [velasm^ 
jM'udi,  to  kev\)  out  the  dust).  Ovid,  Met.  x.  595,  speaking  of  the 
mode  in  his  time : 

llaud  uliter,  quam  cum  super  atria  velum 

Ciiiuliila  purpiiroum  siiimlatus  inficit  umbras, 
i.  e.  the  pur])le  r(Infn  ting(5s  th(^  marble  atrium.    Lucret.  iv.  73,  has 
a  similar  id<'a,  thou;^'h  in  reforenct^  to  the  vela  of  the  theatre.    Hor. 
tSiit.  ii.  8,  54,  is  generally  referred  to  horizontal  vela: 
Intcrea  suspciisa  graves  aulica  ruinas 
In  patinara  feciTe,  trahentia  pulvcris  atri,  &c. 
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See  Heindorf.  Wustemann,  however,  supposes  it  to  mean  the 
Curtain  hung  before  the  door,  or  the  carpets  hung  against  the 
walls  instead  of  paper-hangings. 

In  winter,  moToable  roofs  of  board  could  be  pushed  over  the 
impluvium;  at  least  Javol.  Dig.  L,  16,  242,  §  2,  would  seem  to 
refer  to  this :  structuram  ex  tahulis  /actaniy  quce  ctstate  tollercntur  et 
hieme  ponerentur.  Though  it  might  mean  boardings  between  the 
pillars. 

ATRIOLUM 

is  only  mentioned  by  Cic.  ad  Att.  i.  10,  and  ad  Qu.  fr,  iii.  1,1: 
Quo  loco  in  porticu  U  scHbere  aiunt  ut  atriohim  fiat,  mihi,  nt  csty 
magis  placehat,  Neque  enim  satis  loci  videhatur  esse  atrivlo,  neque 
fere  solet  nisi  in  iis  cedifix^iis  fieri,  in  quibus  est  atrium  majus,  nee 
habere  poteras  adjuncta  cubicula  et  ejuswodi  membra.  Whence  it 
appears,  firstly,  that  atriola  were  only  to  be  found  in  largo  mimsioiiB, 
where  there  was  also  a  great  atrium ;  secondly,  tliut  they  served 
as  an  antechamber  to  a  greater  hall,  peristylium  with  a  porticos.'] 

Nothing  agrees  better  with  the  supposition  that  the  atrium  was 
a  different  part  of  the  house  from  the  cavum  trdium,  than  the  idea 
which  we  can  alone  form  of  the  alee.  Those  who  take  the  atiiuia 
to  be  the  inner  court,  can  form  no  correct  opinion  about  the  ab'\ 
and  hence  has  arisen  the  sti-ango  notion  that  they  were  the  sido- 
buildings  running  longitudinally  parallel  to  the  cavum  allium,  and 
in  which  were  the  various  cellse  and  cubicula.  Galiani,  l*errault, 
Stieglitz,  Hirt,  Bottiger  [Sab.  ii.  80,  102),  Wiistomann  {Pal.  d. 
Scaur.  DO,  56).  On  this  supposition  it  is  ditlicult  to  conc«.'ive  why 
Yitruvius  fixed  the  breadth  of  the  ala^  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  the  atrium.  [With  an  atrium  of  80-  -100  ft.  in  hngth,  the  aho 
are  to  be  one-fifth  in  breadth,  or  20  ft. ;  with  oO  (JO  It.  in  length, 
only  one- fourth  or  15  ft.;  with  30 — 10  ft.,  one-third  or  10  feet.] 
The  alae  (in  this  sense)  did  not  belong  to  the  cavum  avliuui ;  they 
were  separated  from  the  passages  by  walls,  and  coukl  have  had  as 
much  depth  for  each  separate  cell  or  compartment  as  the  anhitect 
pleased,  while  their  height  must,  according  to  Yitruvius,  be  equal 
to  their  breadth;  this  also  is  in  direct  t ontradietion  to  the  usage  of 
the  word.  The  aLnp,  it  is  true,  are  not  further  mentioned  in  a 
dwelling;  but  wo  have  the  analogy  of  the  Tuscan  tomples  (tho 
atrium  also  is  of  Tuscan  origin),  in  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
their  nature.  The  Tuscan  temple  could  have  fAnr,  or  only  (>tr\ 
cella.   Yitruvius,  iv.  7,  says  of  it,  Latitudo  dividatar  in  partts  d'xeni  ; 
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tx  hia  iernce  partes  dextra  ac  sinistra  cellis  minorihus,  sive  ibi  ales 
futurcB  sinty  dentur,  reliquce  quatuor  medice  cedi  aUribuantur,  The 
ala)  therefore,  in  the  one-celled  temple,  were  narrower  side-halla 
right  and  left  of  the  great  cella,  and  probably  diyided  from  it  only 
by  a  row  of  ptUars.  Thus  we  must  picture  to  ourselves  the  alae  in 
the  atrium,  only  that  the  proportion  of  their  breadth  was  less ;  and 
we  now  SCO  why  the  breadth  was  fixed  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  the  atiium,  which  was,  in  fact,  that  of  the  aloe  also.  The  edifice, 
then,  was  similarly  constructed  to  many  of  our  churches,  which  are 
divided  into  a  largo  centre-aisle  and  two  smaller  side-aisles.  Mazois 
and  Maiini  felt  that  the  alae  must  bo  something  of  this  kind,  but 
they  were  prevented,  by  their  false  notion  about  atrium,  from  as- 
Higniug  thoii'  true  i>ositiou.  They  take  them  to  be  on  both  sides  of 
the  back-hall,  by  the  impluvium. 

Wo  now  see  to  what  use  the  columns  in  the  atrium  were  ap- 
plied (Plin.  xxxvi.  3),  for  the  roof  was  much  too  high  to  be  sup- 
poi-ted  by  them;  but  the  trabcs  liminares  of  the  alae  were  not 
higher  than  the  breadth  of  the  ake.  Possibly,  in  earlier  times, 
2)ilc's  only  occupied  the  place  of  colimins. 

[In  tlio  hoiLsc's  at  Pompeii  the  alie  do  not  foiTn  side-aL<les  to  the 
atiium  (us  liecker  would  have  it),  but  regular  scjuares  at  the  back- 
ward end  of  it;  whence  it  is  easy  to  perceive  why  their  brciidth 
depended  on  the  U-iigth  of  the  atrium.  Moreover,  they  were  not 
by  any  means  a  ucci'ssary  part  of  the  house,  for  some  hou:?es  are 
found  without  them ;  and  in  the  house  of  the  tragic  Poet,  in  that  of 
the  two  Fountains,  and  others,  there  was,  from  want  of  s])ace,  only 
one  ala  at  the  rijjrht  end  of  the  atrium.  The  construction  of  the 
ahe,  as  sup])()sed  by  Mazois  and  confirmed  by  Pompeii,  is  now 
universiilly  acknowledged  to  be  correct.] 

TABLINUM. 

It  is  v(^ry  diliicult  to  assign  tlin  eorrect  position  of  the  tahlinuin, 
nor  ar(!  we  acquaiutt'd  with  any  p;is>age  containing  information  on 
the  subject.  [Excj'pt  in  Vitruv.  vi.  '6,  o,  it  is  only  mentioned  twice; 
and  Vitruvius  says  notliin^  about  its  situation,  only  gi\'ing  its  size  in 
pro})ortion  to  the  breadth  of  the  ttfriam,  viz.  two-thirds,  when  (he 
atrium  is  twenty  tret  broad;  one-half,  when  it  is  thirty  to  fortyfcet 
broad ;  and  two-fifths,  when  it  is  forty  to  sixty  feet.]  It  is  true  that 
Pestus  s;iys,  27rJ :  Tifh/imnn  jn'ojiinc  (((n'uni  lactis  dicitur,  quod  nuii- 
(jiii  iniKjii^fni.tvs  iit  s(to  imptriii  tnbuUiA  .  .  . ;  and  Paul.  Diac.  p.  137: 
T'lh/i.onu  /()<(/H  pro.n'ijiKd  (if no  a  fahnJis  apptUntas.  13ut  whatever 
idea  we  may  form  of  the  atiium,  this  place  is  not  discoverable.    It 
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doee  not  suit  the  theory  of  those,  who  under  the  word  atrium  under- 
stand cayum  sedium,  hecause  a  numher  of  different  chambers  would 
have  been  then  proxime  atrium.  Again,  if  we  take  atrium  in  the 
sense  given  above,  there  will  be  no  proper  place  where  it  could  have 
been  situated.  "We  shall  be  less  inclined  to  attach  importance  to 
tliis  explanation  of  Festus,  when  we  recoUect  that  ho  had  an  erro- 
neous idea  about  the  atrium  itself.  The  tablinimi  has  been  usually 
supposed  opposite  the  ostium,  or,  according  to  our  supposition,  the 
atrixmi,  beyond  the  cavum  rodium,  and  has  been  laid  down  thus  in 
the  Plan  we  have  given.  [According  to  Marquez,  the  tablinum  is  to 
the  left  of  the  atrium,  and  of  the  same  length ;  this  needs  no  refut- 
ation. But  Becker's  notion  is  likewise  verj^  improbable  and  arbi- 
trary (as  he  himself  afterwards  acknowledged) ;  for,  not  to  mention 
any  other  reason,  it  does  not  suit  either  the  account  of  Yitni\'ius  or 
Festus.  Thus  much,  at  all  events,  may  be  gathered  from  Yitruvius, 
that  the  tablinum  lay  at  the  small  end  of  the  atrium ;  for,  other- 
wise, there  would  be  no  sense  in  making  the  extent  of  the  tabliniun 
depend  on  the  breadth  of  the  atrium.  This,  moreover,  harmonizes 
with  Festns,  who  was  not  at  all  in  error  about  the  matter,  al- 
though his  epitomist  was ;  as  shown  above.  lie  says  very  briefly, 
prorime  atrium  ;  but  everybody,  who  knew  the  position  of  the 
atrium,  was  aware  that  this  proxime  referred  neither  to  the  front 
end  of  the  ati-ium,  nor  yet  to  its  two  sides ;  for  in  the  first  case  tho 
tablinum  must  have  lain  between  the  ostium  and  the  atrium,  which 
was  impossible ;  and  in  the  second  case  tliero  would  have  been  no 
space  left  for  the  ala\  So  that  tho  foui-th  or  hinder  end  of  tho 
atrium  alone  remained  for  the  tablinum  to  join  on  to.  This  is  sho\N-u 
by  all  the  excavations  at  Pompeii ;  where  there  is  iiivaria})ly  a  foiu*- 
comered  room,  with  a  very  broad  doorway  (for  the  sake  of  lii^ht), 
behind  the  atrium  ;  and  this  room  could  only  be  the  tablinum  ;  seo 
T.  in  Plan  B.  Through  this  j)osition  of  the  tablinum,  alone  are  wo 
enabled  to  fix  that  of  the/(/«n.s ;  or  in  any  way  to  explain  them.] 
There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  tabliniun  is  to  be  deriveil 
from  tahuhi ;  the  only  question  is,  whether  ta])ula  (according  to 
Tarro's  inter|)retation)  means  board  ;  or  wli<'tlier  the  tulmUv  nitio- 
Ttum  and  the  like  are  alluded  to,  which  is  iii.)>t  jirobable.  Boides 
the  authority  of  Festus  for  this,  we  have  that  of  i'lhiy  ^xxxv.  2,  L'\ 
wh(>,  in  praising  the  olden  time,  says:  Tithlinn  cu'/i'ihus  imiihltun- 
inr  d  monumtiitis  nru/n  in  mtiiiisirntn  'j< -ifurtnu.  Ili-nce  it  was  in 
.•^^me  measure  the  archives  of  the  houst\  that  which,  in  reference 
t.j  the  res publica^  was  called  tuUllariinn,  JJionys.  i.  71. 
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FAUCES. 

What,  or  rather  where,  the  fauces  were,  is  a  point  on  which 
there  exists  great  diversity  of  opinion,  and  upon  which  we  know 
next  to  nothing.     Perrault,  Rode,  Wiistemann,  and  Schneider  have 
supposed  it  to  be  the  hall  which  we  have  comprehended  nnder  the 
term  ostium  ;  but  such  quotations  as,  Vestibulum  anteipsum  primis- 
que  in  faucihus  Orci  (Virg.  yKn.  vi.  273),  do  not  show  that  other 
passages  in  the  house  might  not  have  had  the  same  name ;  and 
Vitruvius  calls  the  passages  in  the  Grecian  house,  which  suppUed 
the  place  of  the  hall,  itery  not  fauces.     Galiani,  Ortiz,  and  Stratico 
understood  by  this  term,  apertiiram  per  quam  transittis  habdur  ab 
atrio  ad  tahUnum^  which  is  rather  obscure.     [Marquez  {della  Cam  di 
Citta,  etc,  p.  91)  understands  them  to  be  passages  between  the 
pillars  or  pioi-s  from  the  aire  into  the  atrium ;  but  these  interme- 
diate sj)aces  were  much  too  broad  to  admit  of  being  called  fauces.] 
Mazois,  llirt,  and  Muiini  conceive  them  to  be  passages  leading  to 
the  larger  perisfi/lium,  on  each  side  of  the  tablinum ;  and  we  have 
adopted  this  idea,  because  Vitruvius  lays  down  the  breadth  of  the 
fauces  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  tablinum,  which  would  have  been 
unnecessary,  had  thej'  not  been  in  some  manner  connected  with  it. 
It  is  evident  that  some  such  thoroughfares  must  have  existed,  and 
if  we  sot  the  tablinum  in  the  place  assigned  to  it,  this  is  the  most 
plausible  position  of  the  fauces.     [The  only  correct  idea  of  the 
fauces  is,  that  they  were  narrow  passages  or  corridors  beside  the 
tablinum  (although  Becker,  in  his  posthumous  Papers,  has  forsaken 
this,  and  gone  back  to  the  ojiinion  that  the  fauces  were  the  entrance- 
hall,  the  Ovpwv  of  Plutarch).     This  is  clear  from  Yitruv.  vi.  3,  6 : 
Faiid's  ntinorihus  (ifriis  e  tuhUni  hilitadine  drmptu  iertia^  majorihui 
dimidin  ronstifudntnr.     As  the  ta])linum  did  not  lie  behind,  but 
before,  the  ntm-dinn),  tlie  fauces  did  not  lead  from  the  cavaedium 
to  the  greater  p<Ti>tyl<%  as  in  Eecker\s  Plan  (f.  f.) ;  but  from  the 
atrium  into  the  cava'dium,  as  in  Plan  B.     This  explanation  is  most 
full}'  corroborated  in  Pom])eii,  where,  with  scarcely  a  single  excep- 
tion, there  are  either  two  j)assjjges,  one  on  e^ch  side  of  the  tabHumn 
(viz.   in   lartre  houses),  or  only  on   one  side  of  it  (viz.   in  small 
houses).     And  to  these  alone,  from  their  narrowness,  is  the  term 
fauces  ai>i)lical)lo.      The  tablinum  and  fauces  always  lie  at  the 
upi)er  end  of  tli«'  atnnm  ;  st^ldom  however  (as  in  Plan  B.)  occupying 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  atrium  ;  but  leaving,  mostly,  enough  space 
for  another  room  alongside  of  the  tublinimi.     This  practice,  mon- 
over,  agrees  exactly  with  the  theory  of  Vitruvius.     He  says  that, 
with  an  atrium  sixty  feet  broad,  the  tablinum  must  be  two-fifths,  or 
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twenty-four  fSset,  and  the  two  fauces,  one-half  or  twelve  feet  broad 
each,  i.  e.  forty-eight  in  all ;  so  that  twelve  feet  remain  over  for 
other  purposes.  When  the  atrium  is  only  forty  feet  broad,  the 
tablinum  wiU  be  two-fifths  or  sixteen  feet ;  the  fauces  eight  each  or 
thirty-two  feet  in  all,  leaving  eight  feet  over.  But  when  the  atrium 
is  only  twenty- four  feet  broad,  the  tablinum  will  have  two-thirds, 
or  sixteen,  and  the  fauces  ought  property  to  have  sixteen  feet  also, 
or  one-half.  But  in  that  case  the  sum  would  be  thirty- two,  whereas 
we  have  only  twenty-four  at  our  disposal,  and  this,  according  to  the 
practice,  ought  not  to  be  all  used  up.  But  this  difficulty  will  dis- 
appear, if  we  remember  that,  with  a  smaller  atrium,  two  fauces 
were  not  necessary,  a  single  corridor  sufficing  which  would  take 
up  eight  or  only  six  feet ;  and  then  there  would  be  still  two  feet 
over  from  the  breadth  of  the  atrium,  as  was  the  case  in  most  atria.] 


CAYUM  .MDIUM.* 

Om  remarks  on  the  atrium  have  shown  what  was  the  general 
nature  of  the  cavum  aedium ;  it  was  the  inner  court,  the  real  heart 
of  the  house,  around  which  the  other  divisions  were  situated.  In 
the  centre  was  an  imcovered  space,  arm,  styled  impluvium,  and  en- 
closed on  all  sides  by  covered  passages.  [The  slanting  roof  over 
the  arcades  was  called  compluviuin^  Yarro,  ib.  This  was  the  dis- 
tinction made  between  impluvium  and  compluvium  by  Hirt  and 
Laglandiere;  but  Mazois  and  Raoul-Eochetto  imderstand  by  com- 
pluviimi  the  opening  in  the  roof,  by  impluvium  the  cistern.  See 
Paul.  Diac.  p.  108:  Jjiiphivium,  quo  aqua  iuipluit  cvlltda  de  tedo, 
CoTTipJuviumy  quo  de  dicersis  tedis  aqua  2)luriaUs  conjiuit  in  euiideni 
locum.  So  Asc.  ad  Cic,  Virr.  i.  23,  p.  277  ;  Seiv.  ud  Viry,  ^En. 
i.  505  ;  ii.  512.  It  is  evident  that  impluvium  was  the  name  of  the 
open  space,  from  Plaut.  Mil,  ii.  2,  3 :  per  imp/uviuiti  intro  spedant 
{x-iciiii)y  and  3,  16.]  These  roofs  were  divided  into  the  folloi;\ing 
kinds,  according  to  their  construction,  Yitniv. 

I.  Tu^canicurfiy  in  which  beams  were  laid  in  latitwline  afn'i^ 
resting  upon  the  opposite  walls ;  into  those  two  othvrs  were  mor- 
tised, or  hung  in  at  equal  distances  from  the  wall,  the  ittttrptufiira 
of  Yitruvius ;  and  on  those  timbors,  which  thus  fonned  a  S(iuare,  lay 
the  assereSy  the  spars  which  supported  the  roof.  This  was  pro- 
bably the  most  ancient  mode  of  bmldiug,  but  not  suitable  for  a  very 
large  cavimi  aedium. 


*  Oavum  odium,  according  to  Vorro  and  Vitruvius ;  cavadium,  to  Pliny. 

a 
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n.  The  tetrastylum  differed  only  in  pillars  being  placed  in  the 
four  comers  where  the  interpensiva  lay  upon  the  main  beams. 
This  possibly  took  place  only  in  cavcedia  of  larger  dimensions,  for 
fear  of  imposing  too  much  weight  on  the  beams. 

m.  In  the  Corinthium  the  beams  did  not  lie  on  the  walls,  a 
parietihus  recedunt,  but  were  upheld  by  a  row  of  columns  which 
encircled  the  impluvium. 

IV.  In  the  displuviatum  the  roofing  did  not  slope  inwards  to- 
wards the  impluvium,  but  towards  the  walls,  where  gutters  caught 
the  rain-water,  and  carried  it  down.  '  The  advantage  of  this  was 
that,  in  winter,  or  gloomy  weather,  the  light  from  the  surroimdiiig 
apartments  was  not  intercepted  by  a  low  roof.  [Its  disadvar.tiige 
was,  that  the  walls  were  injured  if  the  gutters  did  not  carry  off  the 
water  quickly  enough,  Yitruv.] 

V.  The  tcstudinatum  was  covered  and  had  no  impluviimi.  The 
tesitidoy  however,  was  not  an  arch,  camera,  but  a  common  roof  of 
rafters.  See  Vitruv.  v.  1 ;  Hirt,  supra.  IIow  a  cavum  a?diuin  of 
this  descrii)tion  received  the  requisite  light,  we  are  not  informed. 
[It  has  been  already  observed  that,  later,  the  cavceiliimi  pas>ed 
more  into  the  foiin  of  the  peristyle  (as  tetrastylum  and  Corinthium) ; 
and  this  was  almost  always  the  case  in  those  houses  which  had  only 
two  open  chief  rooms  (atriimi  and  cavicdium),  and  were  in  fatt 
without  the  regular  peristyle.  Caviedia  of  this  kind  were  in  the 
house  of  the  tragic  Poet.  See  Plan  B.,  P.  In  that  of  Pansa, 
of  Melcager  (to  the  left  of  the  atrimn),  of  the  Diosciui  (to  the 
right  of  the  atiium),  of  the  Bronzes,  &c.  The  pillars  were  on 
all  four  sides,  as  in  the  house  of  Meleager,  where  there  tire 
twentj'-foui-  niagnificont  i)illars  ;  or  on  three  sides,  as  in  our  Plan 
(whore  the  middle  pillar  in  the  front  has  been  omitted  bj'  mi^tiike), 
and  in  the  house  of  Sallust ;  from  the  fourth  side  resting  against 
a  wall ;  or  even  on  two  or  one  side  only,  as  in  many  small  houses 
in  the  streot  of  Mercury  at  Pom])eii.  These  pillars  were  mostly  of 
bricks  or  common  stone  stuccoed  over ;  with  a  variety  of  fantastic 
capitals.] 

In  tlie  middle  of  the  imjduvium  there  was  generally  a  cistern,  or 
fountain  [salirnU'S,  Varro,  Jt.  It.  i.  13  :  lidtrias  conqduviuni  Imlvit 
lacuiiiy  vhi  8a/ tat  u'liKi'],  the  basins  of  which  were  four-cornered,  uiid 
geiujially  adorned  "vsith  reliefs,  pidcalia  si<ji/lafa,  Cic.  Att.  i.  10; 
[Ulj>.  JJij.  xix,  1,  17,  §  9.  Many  beautiful  fountains  of  marble 
and  bronze  have  bo<'n  discovered  at  Pompeii.  In  some,  at  the  top 
of  a  marble  i)illar  there  are  little  animals,  Hko  ducks,  which  eject 
the  water.  Sometimes  the  water  si)outs  from  a  tiger's  head,  or 
fiom  a  stag  of  bronze  (as  in  the  house  of  Sallust,  now  in  the  Mu- 
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seum  at  Palermo),  or  from  a  mask,  as  in  the  house  of  Meleager. 
There  is  also  a  beautifiil  Silemis  standing  in  a  niche,  highly  orna- 
mented with  mosaic,  and  leaning  against  the  pipe,  whence  the  water 
Mis  down  four  steps  into  the  basin.  Steps  were  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  little  cascade.  Sen.  Ep,  86 :  Quantum  aquarum 
pfT  gradus  cum  /ragore  cadentium  f  In  the  house  of  Meleager  the 
water  trickled  from  a  marble  slab  into  the  great  basin  of  the  atrium, 
and  in  the  peristyle  of  the  cavfedium  down  several  steps.  The  grand 
basin  was  generally  of  marble,  and  of  various  shapes.  Beside  it 
there  were  also  little  basins  placed,  of  stone  or  bronze,  Javol.  Dig, 
xxxiii.  10,  11 :  Yasa  cenea  sah'entis  aqu<je  posita.  Frequeutly  there 
was  a  marble  table  near  the  cistern,  as  in  the  houses  of  Meleager 
and  of  the  Centaur.  Varro,  L.  L,  v.  125 :  Meiisa  erat  Japidta  .  .  , 
vocahaiur  cartihulum.  Hcec  in  oedihus  ad  compluvium  pouelmtur, 
A  little  fish-box,  or  water- vessel,  was  set  by  the  cistern  as  in  Plan 
B,  letter  d,  in  the  atrium.  The  intercolumniations  of  the  cavoL'dium 
were  adorned  with  statues,  after  the  days  of  the  Eepublic.  Cic. 
Verr.  i.  19:  Quce  signa  uuuCf  Vtrres,  uhi  sunt?  ilia  qm^rOj  qikb  apud 
U  nuper  ad  omnes  columnas^  oninihus  etiam  intercohunniiSy  in  silva 
denique  sub  divo  vidimus.  So  23  and  o6.  At  the  same  peiiod  gar- 
dens and  ornamental  shrubberies  were  laid  out  in  the  cava.'dia, 
which  had,  by  degrees,  become  just  like  the  peiistvlos.  Hor.  Ep, 
LlO,  22: 

Kempe  inter  varias  nutritur  silva  columnas ; 

and  Obbarius,  on  Od,  iii.  10,  5 : 

Audis  quo  strepitu  janiia,  quo  nemus 

Inter  pulchra  sutum  tecta  reniugiat 

Yentis. 
Tib.  iii.  3,  15 ;  Juv.  iv.  7 ;  Liv.  xliii.  18;  Plin.  n.  X.  xvii.  1 ;  Suet. 
Aug.  92.     Flower-pots  of  metal  are  often  found  lj<'t\vo<'n  the  pil- 
lars.    Javol.  Big.  xxxiii.  7,  6:  DuUa  fuiilia  ittm  plnmhvu;  ijtubus 
viridaria  posita.'] 

rEEISTYTJI-^Vr. 

BEirrsD  the  cavum  a?dium  and  tabliniiin  lay  tlio  lavLrer  prri.^fi/- 
linmy  in  the  shape,  like  the  fonnor,  of  an  oblon,ir  s({uaiv :  ])ut  while 
the  cavum  ledium  reached  lonptudinally  from  the  atriuin  to  the 
tablinum,  the  poristylium,  on  tlio  coutraiy,  lay  tran-versely 
boyond  the  tablinum.  Vitruv.  4:  Ptri^t/Iia  aufmi  in  tiumsctrso 
Urtia  parte  longiora  sint,  qumn  infr<>rs>is,  and  consequently  its 
length  extended  crosswise  towards  the  sides  of  the  house.  [But 
sometimes  it  lay  longitudinally,  and  not  crossAnso,  as  in  the  house 
of  the  Faun.]     The   surrounding  porticos,  the   pillars  of  which 
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miglit  not  be  more  than  four  diameters  from  each  other,  enclosed 
a  larger  area,  which  also  had  a  cistern  or  jet  in  its  centre,  and  was 
planted  with  flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees  (viridarium).  See  Obbar. 
ad  Eorat.  Epist,  i.  10,  22,  [precisely  as  in  the  cavsediimi,  only  cm 
a  larger  scale.  Statues  were  placed  here  likewise,  and  a  low 
balustrade  ran  between  the  pillars,  as  a  fence  to  the  garden,  Yitruy. 
iv.  4,  1.  On  the  cornice  above  the  pillars  there  were  ornaments 
{antefixay  Paul.  Diac),  such  as  lions*  heads,  as  in  temples,  Vi- 
truv.  iv.  4.  The  largest  peristyle  in  Pompeii  is  in  the  house  of  the 
Faun,  with  forty-four  Doric  columns.  That  in  the  house  of  the 
ornamented  Capitals,  consisting  of  twenty-four  pillars,  encircled  a 
large  garden  neatly  laid  out.  Most  of  the  pillars  made  of  brick,  at 
Pompeii,  still  remain,  while  those  of  marble  have  perished.  This 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that,  soon  after  the  destruction,  the  inhabit- 
ants returned,  and  excavated  whatever  they  were  able  of  their 
property.] 

II.  We  now  come  to  the  divisions  of  the  house  which  might  be 
arranged  diiforently,  according  to  circumstancess  and  the  tastes  of 
the  owners ;  whilst  those  already  described  held  the  same  position 
in  all  genuine  Eoman  houses,  and  were  built  according  to  a  received 
plan,  which  in  the  main  was  not  deviated  from. 

The  parts  which  especially  remain  for  our  consideration  are 
cuhicuht^  triclinia  J  ari,  eorcdra,  j^i^fU'ofMfca,  lilJiothecay  halinetim.  The 
baths  and  library  Tsdll  be  treated  of  in  distinct  Articles,  in  order  that 
the  disquisition  on  the  usages  concerning  them  may  not  be  separ- 
ated fi'om  the  description  of  their  situation  and  construction. 

CUBICULA 

was  the  name  for  all  the  smaller  chambers,  that  served  as  rcpiLir 
lodging  and  sleeping  apartments,  Cuhiwla  iioduma  d  dinrwi 
fPlin.  Ep.  i.  3);  the  foniior  arc  also  called  dormitoriay  id.  v.  0; 
riin.  XXX.  (),  17.  There  is  nothing  particularly  worthy  of  remark 
rcsjiocting  their  position,  except  that  a  small  ante-room  was  st^me- 
tiraes  attached,  which  went  by  the  Greek  name,  Trporoirwi'.  riia. 
Ep.  ii.  17.  There  were  cubicula  asfiva  and  hiluryuiy  and  the  bed- 
rliambers  were  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  all  disturbances. 
See  Mazois,  Pal,  d.  Scatfr.  08.  [In  the  house  of  Meleagcr,  and 
others  at  Pompeii,  largo  chambers  have  been  found  with  smaller 
alcove-shaped  rooms  attached  to  them,  which  were  often  dormitoria. 
The  njiiiie  for  these  alcoves  or  cabinets  was  zoiheca.  Plin.  Ep.  ii. 
17:  Zvtheca  jHrquam  il(<ja7tft'r  rcrrdit,  quoi  spectdaribus  et  rclis  oh- 
durtis  redudis(jue  modo  adjiriiur  cubicidOy  modo  aufertur.  Plin.  v.  6; 
Sidon.  Ep.  viii.  16,  zothtcida.'j 
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TEICLINIA. 

Bespecting  the  triclinia,  Ciacconi  and  Orsini  have,  according  to 
the  old  fashion,  collected  a  good  deal  e  re  and  a  re.  They  were 
smaller  dining-halls  or  rooms,  according  to  Vitruvius,  twice  as  long 
as  they  were  broad.  Their  height  was  half  the  sum  of  the  breadth 
and  length ;  consequently,  when  sixteen  feet  broad,  and  thirty- two 
feet  long,  they  were  twenty-four  feet  high.  Vitruv.  vi.  3,  8.  They 
were  also  caDed  triclinia,  when  they  contained  more  than  one  tri- 
clinium. There  were  particular  triclinia  as  well  as  cubicula  for 
the  different  seasons  of  the  year.  [Yarro,  B,  i?.  i.  13 ;  X.  L,  viii. 
29;  Sidon.  ApoU.  Ep,  ii.  2.]  Vitruvius  directs  that  the  verna 
and  auiumnalia  be  towards  the  east,  the  hiherna  towards  the  west, 
and  the  cEstiva  towards  the  north  :  but  this  arrangement  of  coiirse 
depended  much  upon  the  disposable  room.    See  Plut.  LuculL  41. 

▼ere  larger  saloons,  of  various  styles  of  architecture,  which  were 
used  also,  though  not  exclusively,  as  triclinia.  Vitruvius  mentions 
various  sorts  of  such  saloons. 

I.  The  tetrasiyloSy  which  requires  no  particular  explanation. 
Four  pillars  supported  the  roof. 

n.  The  Corinthiua,  This  had  rows  of  pillars  on  all  four  sides, 
along  the  wall,  though  detached  from  it,  so  that  a  passage  was  left 
between  them.  They  were  connected  by  an  episttjUum^  along 
which  ran  a  corona y  and  upon  this  rested  the  roof,  which  was 
moderately  arched. 

m.  The  (Ecm  jEgyptius  was  still  more  splendid ;  like  the 
Corinthian,  it  had  pillars  on  all  four  sides,  but  from  their  entabla- 
ture to  the  waU  there  was  a  flat  roof,  so  that  the  height  of  the 
passages  was  not  more  than  that  of  the  pillars  with  the  entablature. 
Above  the  lower  pillars  a  second  row  was  placed  {ad  perpeudicn- 
lum),  the  height  of  which  was  one-fourth  less  than  that  of  the 
lower  ones,  and  on  the  epistylium  of  these  rested  the  roof.  Above 
the  roof  of  the  passages  was  a  pavement,  outside  of  the  middle  and 
higher  saloon,  so  that  there  was  a  passiige  all  round,  and  a  view 
through  the  windows  placed  between  the  ct)lumns.  Thus  the  a^nis 
jEgyptius  presented  the  appearance  of  a  hasilica^  which  is  built  in 
this  manner. 

rV.  The  fourth  kind,  the  Q^cus  Kv^tc^voc,  seems,  even  in  the 
time  of  Vitruvius,  to  have  been  uncommon  and  new ;  for  he  siiys 
that  such  saloons  are  now  Italicce  consuetuduns.     Their  peculiarity 
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was,  that  they  had  on  three  sides  (Vitmvius  says  only  deztra  d 
Biniaira)  glass  doors,  or  windows  reaching  like  doors  to  the  groimd, 
80  that,  when  reclining  on  the  triclinia,  persons  could  enjoy  a  Tiew 
on  all  sides  into  the  open  air.  Pliny  had  a  saloon  of  this  descrip- 
tion in  both  his  villas.  To  have  commanded  such  a  view,  they 
must  have  projected  from  the  rest  of  the  house. 

EXEDBu^. 

VlTRUvnJS  places  these  with  the  ceci,  i.  e.  with  the  quadrati ;  for 
those  mentioned  above  had  the  proportions  of  triclinia,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  we  must  understand  thereby  regular  rooms 
for  conversation  and  the  reception  of  company.  In  certain  respects 
only  can  they  be  compared  with  the  exedrce  in  the  public  gymnasiay 
which  wore  semicircular  recesses  with  seats  in  the  colonnades. 
Vitruv.  V.  11 :  Const ituuntur  in  portidbm  exedrce  spatiosoe,  hahentes 
sedeSy  in  quihus  philosophiy  rhetoreSy  reliquique  qui  studiis  deledantur, 
sedentea  diaputare  j^ossint  Of  course  these  were  in  the  open  air 
(Vitruv.  vii.  9),  apertia  lociSy  id  eat  periatyliia  aut  exedria,  qua  aol  et 
liina  posait  aplendorea  et  radioa  inunittere.  That  Wiistemann,  Pal,  <f. 
Scaur.  126,  is  wrong  in  inferring  that  in  private  houses  also  they 
were  without  covering,  is  evident  from  Vitmvius  assigning  their 
height  in  common  with  the  oeci  quadrati :  Sin  autem  exedrce  aui  ok% 
quadrati  fnerinty  latitudirda  dimidia  addita  aUitudinea  ediicantur, 
Comp.  vii.  3.  They  were  called  oxeclrae,  according  to  Mazois,  119, 
because  on  two  sides  thoy  had  such  semicircular  recesses;  but 
perhaps  reaUy  only  from  their  being  used  for  similar  purposes,  atd 
on  account  of  the  scats  ;  for  undoubtedly  thoy  had  seats  [of  stone, 
running  along  the  waU ;  see  Becker's  CharideSy  translated  by  Met- 
calfe, p.  207;  Gronov.  ad  Suet.  J II.  Oramm.  17,]  and  not  iedi  to 
recline  on.  Cic.  Nat.  Dear.  i.  6 :  Nam  cum  feriia  Latinia  ad  eum 
\_Cotta7n']  ipsiua  rogatu  arcessituque  vemssemy  offvudi  eum  aedentan  m 
exedra  et  cum  C.  Velleio  senat&re  dlsputantem.  Hence  also,  Dt  Orat. 
iii.  5,  cum  in  tarn  exedram  vcnissefy  in  qua  Crassus  lectido  poaitort' 
cuhui'ssety  etc.  The  hemicyclia  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  them. 
Cic.  de  Amic.  1  :  Dami  in  hemicycJio  aedentem.  Plin.  Ep.  v.  6. 
These  were  uncovered  seniicircular  scats,  which  occur  frequently 
at  Pompeii.     They  are  also  mentioned  at  Athens. 

[DliETA. 

Tnis  does  not  denote  any  particular  sort  of  room,  but  is  a 
general  term  for  a  lodging-room  or  lodgings.  In  the  first  sense, 
Stat.  Silv.  ii.  2,  S.'i : 

Ante  taracn  cunctas  procul  eminet  una  diaetas. 
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Plin.  Ep.  vii.  5;  ii.  17;  TJlp.  Big,  xxix.  5,  1,  §  27;  Suet.  Claud, 
10.  In  the  sense  of  a  lodging,  or  number  of  rooms,  or  as  the  wing 
of  a  house,  in  Plin.  Ep,  v.  6 :  Dicetce  rfucc,  quarum  in  altera  cubicula 
quatuor,  cdtera  tria.  Hence  it  signifies  an  eating-room,  Sidon. 
Episi.  ii.  2 ;  a  bed-chamber,  Plin.  Ep,  ii.  17  ;  and  a  garden-saloon, 
Scaev.  Dig,  vii.  1,  66,  §  1.  In  the  above  passages,  town-houses,  as 
well  as  country  ones,  are  referred  to. 

CHAPEL. 

When  the  hearth  was  removed  from  the  atrium,  a  chapel  was 
made  for  the  Lares  and  Penates,  and  the  hearth  became  an  altar. 
(In  the  houses  of  the  poor  and  the  rustic,  the  household  gods  still 
remained  at  the  hearth.  Cato,  R,  R,  143.  And  in  this  point  of 
view,  arce,  fociy  dii  penates^  still  continued  to  be  mentioned  to- 
gether. Or.  p,  Dom.  40.)  The  name  of  this  chapel  was  larariurn, 
or  sacrarium,  which  last  word,  however,  signified  any  sacred  place, 
Ulp.  Dig,  i.  8,  9,  §  2.  As  a  domestic  chapel  it  occurs  in  Cic.  ad 
Fam,  xiii.  2  ;  Verr,  iv.  2 :  Erat  apud  Heium  sucraritim  in  o'dibuSy  in 
quo  signa  pulcherrima  quatuor.  Pro  Mil.  31  :  La  ran' urn  occurs  in 
Lamprid.  Sev.  Alex.,  who  mentions  a  larger  and  smaller  one  be- 
longing to  the  emperor.  Cap.  Ajit.  Phil.  3.  From  which  passages 
we  learn  that  besides  the  Lares,  the  images  of  revered  persons  were 
stored  up  here.  Suet.  Vit.  2.  Its  situation  was  uncertain  ;  either 
m  the  cavum  aedium,  Suet.  Oct.  92  (see  Plan  B.,  left  of  the  wida- 
rium,  close  to  the  wall),  or  in  the  garden  of  the  peristj'le,  as  in  the 
house  of  the  Dioscuri.  It  was  rarely  in  the  atrium,  as  in  the  large 
house  of  the  ornamented  Capitals  (in  the  left  wing).] 

PINACOTHECA. 

In  the  old  Eoman  houses  there  was  certaialy  no  pinacothfca, 
any  further  than  that  the  intercoliminiations  of  the  cavum  lodiiun 
or  peristylium,  the  gymnasium  and  the  garden,  wore  adorned  with 
statues.  Marcellus,  Flaminius,  -SImilius  Paulus,  and  especially 
Mmnmius,  took,  it  is  true,  a  great  number  of  works  of  art  to 
Eome,  but  they  were  only  used  for  beautifj-ing  public  buildings  and 
palaces,  and  Cic.  Verr,  i.  21,  praised  those  men  (jKorum  domus,  cuui 
honore  et  inriute  florerent,  signis  et  talmlis  pidis  erant  vaciKe.  Even 
among  the  Greeks,  the  desire  for  the  personal  possession  of  works 
of  art  arose  only  at  a  late  period,  when  public  spii-it  was  gradually 
dlsaj^pearing,  and  they  were  more  and  more  divesting  themselves 
of  the  habit  of  looking  on  what  belonged  to  the  community  as  their 
own  property  also,  and  ceased  to  seek  their  own  glory  lq  the  gran- 
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deur  of  their  ooimtry.  How  much  more  was  this  the  case  at  Eome, 
where  even  the  taste  for  art  was  wanting,  and  where  at  a  later 
period,  vanity  and  fashion,  rather  than  love  or  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  led  people  to  form  collections.  See  Becker's  Antiq.  Plan- 
tince,  i.  28. 

In  the  time  of  Vitnivius  it  was  considered  good  taste  to  posssess 
a  pinacotheca  (see  Plin.  xxxv.  2),  and  he  therefore  prescribes  tlie 
manner  of  constructing  that,  as  of  every  other  part  of  the  house. 
A  noi-thcm  aspect  was  selected  for  it,  that  the  colours  might  not  be 
injured  by  the  light  of  the  sim.  The  tabulae  (for  wood  was  in 
general  used  for  painting  on,  although  Cicero,  Verr.  iv.  1,  mentions 
pictures  on  canvass,  in  textili)  were  either  let  into  the  wall,  or  hung 
against  it.  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  bb ;  Plin.  xxxv.  10,  37  {quce  €X  incendiit 
rapt  possent) ;  Plin.  xxxv.  §  9;  Ulp.  Dig,  xix.  1,  17,  3;  comp.  An- 
tiq.  Fktut.  47.  No  passage,  in  which  frames  for  the  pictures  are 
mentioned,  occurs  to  us  at  present,  however  natural  it  may  appear 
to  have  had  them.  In  Plin.  xxxv.  2,  there  is  nothing  about  them, 
yet  several  paintings  on  the  walls  are  provided  with  frames,  like 
borders ;  as,  for  instance,  that  one  known  by  the  name  of  the  Aldo- 
brandiui  marriage.  Comp.  "Winkehn.  W.  v.  171 ;  Vitruv.  ii.  8,  9, 
speaks  of  wooden  frames  for  the  transport  of  fresco  paintings  cut 
out  of  the  walls, 

[APARTMENTS  OF  THE  SLAVES. 

The  ceJIcr.  familiares  or  faniiliariccR^  servorum  cellcc  (Coliun.  i.  6; 
Cic.  FhiL  ii.  27 ;  Vitruv.  vi.  7),  were  imadomed  chambers,  in  the 
back  or  upjier  part  of  the  house ;  except  the  ceUa  of  the  ostiarius, 
which  was  at  the  ostiuui :  perhaps,  too,  that  of  the  atriensis.  The^o 
two  are  marked  e  in  Plan  B. 

KITCHEN. 

The  cnlina  (originally  coquinUy  Non.  i.  273)  was  in  ancient 
times  on  the  simple  hearth  of  the  atrium.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  u£n,  i. 
726  (see  above).  In  the  country  they  kept  to  this  old  custom,  and 
both  kitchen  and  hall  were  one.  Varr.  It.  R.  i.  13 ;  Col.  i.  6 :  magna 
culihd — in  ea  commode  familiares  omni  tempore  anni  morari  qufdid. 
But  in  the  town,  the  kitchen  was  removed  backwards.  Varro,  in 
Is^on.  ih. :  In  postka  parte  erat  culi/ia.     Luctl.  in  Non.  iii.  158: 

Pistrinum  appositum,  posticum,  sella,  culina. 
In  large  palaces  it  was  very  spacious,  and  frequently  arched  over. 
One  is  mentioned  as  148  feet  long,  in  an  inscription.    Sen.  Ep.  114; 
£p.  64.    They  were  even  adorned  with  frescoes,  as  in  the  house  of 
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Meleager,  and  the  Dioscuri,  at  Pompeii.  A  snake  was  often  painted 
above  the  hearth.  Many  remains  have  been  foimd  of  hearths  and 
sinks  {coquincB  fusoriumy  Pall.  R,  R,  i.  37,  or  confluvium,  Varro), 
but  none  of  chimneys ;  the  flues  being  short. 


THE  LATETNA 

■was  inconveniently  placed  next  the  kitchen  (derived  from  lavatrina^ 
Kon.  iii.  131) ;  perhaps  that  the  sower  leading  from  the  latrina  to 
the  pubHc  cloaca  might  carry  off  the  dirty  water  from  the  kitchen. 
CoL  X.  85;  Varro,  L,  L.  v.  118;  Suet.  Tih  o8;  Plaut.  Cure.  ii.  3, 
S3.  The  slaves  brought  hither  the  sella?  familiarict©  or  pertusoo, 
matulae  and  matelliones  (Paul.  Diac.  p.  125),  lamua,  scnphia,  etc.. 
vkich  were,  later,  often  of  costly  metal.  Mart.  i.  38 ;  Petron.  27  ; 
Lampr.  Heliog.  32.  The  debasing  offices  performed  by  the  slaves, 
in  tiiis  respect,  are  described  by  Martial,  iii.  82  ;  vi.  89 ;  xiv.  119  ; 
Sen.  Ep.  67.  On  the  public  foricce,  see  Juv.  iii.  38 ;  Paul.  Dig, 
xxii.  1,  17. 

STORE-CnAMBEES. 

The  cella  penaria,  penuaria  (Cic.  de  Xat.  D.  ii.  27 ;  Dig.  xxxiii. 
9),  proma  or  promptuariay  also  horreinn^  and  later  called  cellarium 
(Snet.  Oct.  6),  was  indispensable.  Like  the  cella  vinaria  and  the 
granarium  (Titruv.  i.  4,  2),  it  lay  to  the  north,  near  the  cavoe- 
dium,  consequently,  behind  the  house,  not  far  from  the  kitchen. 
Respecting  the  cellarius,  see  above.  The  oil-store,  cella  olearis  or 
olearia,  lay  southwards,  to  prevent  the  oil  from  freezing.  Yitruv. 
Ti.  6;  Cato,  R.  R,  13 ;  Varro,  R.  R.  i.  13.  On  the  cella  vinaria, 
see  Excursus  PV.  Sc.  9.  Sometimes  there  was  a  small  chamber 
near  the  triclinium  [apotheca  tricUnii)^  serving  as  a  pantry. 

PISTEINITM 

was  the  name  for  the  bakehouse  and  mill  together,  which,  in  the 
houses  of  the  rich,  stood  near  the  kitchen.  The  middle  classes 
bought  their  meal  and  bread  at  the  public  luiker's.  The  pisfri)ia^ 
found  at  Pompeii,  were  not  for  the  use  of  the  house,  but  had  been 
let  out  by  the  proprietor  to  public  bakers.  In  them  there  are, 
generally,  several  hand-mills  (also  named  pistriua  or  rnvhtrincCy 
Non.  i.  320,  and  molce),  which  consist  of  an  upper  and  lower  part, 
catilhis  and  meta.  The  upper  stone  was  worked  round,  and  thus 
crushed  the  grain  below.  The  polo  for  turning  it  {/nvli/e,  Cato, 
a.  B.  11,  12,  or  vwlucrum)  was  worked  by  asses;  also  by  slaves, 
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as  a  pomislunent.  Appul.  Met.  ix.  p.  221;  Ovid.  Fad,  vL  311. 
Hence  a  distinction  is  made  between  molae  mantuiruje  and  jumen- 
tarice,  Javol.  Dig.  xxxiii.  7,  26.  The  ovens  are  quite  round,  and 
seven  or  eight  foot  doop,  by  as  many  broad.  The  flues  consiat  ot 
three  pipes  of  clay,  ten  inches  in  diameter. 


TABEEN^. 

In  the  town-houses  these  were  often  placed  right  and  left  of 
the  ostium,  and  also  in  the  side  street ;  sometimes  in  whole  rows. 
Originally,  the  name  signified  small  wooden  houses.  Fest.  Taber- 
nacula^  p.  256.  So  Paul,  under  adtihernalis  and  contuhemales,  p.  12; 
Isidor.  XV.  2 ;  Ulpian,  IHg,  xiv.  183.  Later,  it  was  only  used  of 
shops.  Non.  xii.  55.  These  tabemae  had  often  their  own  special 
upper-chamber,  which  served  as  a  lodging,  while  in  the  room  below 
was  the  shop  only,  as  is  clear  from  the  large  doorways.  These 
shops  were  either  let,  and  then  had  no  internal  communication  with 
the  house,  or  the  master  of  the  house  occupied  them  himself.  Many 
instances  of  both  kinds  are  met  with  in  Pompeii.  See  Plan  B., 
the  rooms  marked  «,  a,  which  are  quite  separated  from  the  house. 
Of  such  Cicero  speaks,  ad  Att.  xiv.  9.  In  the  house  of  Sallu.-^t 
there  is  a  large  bakehouse  with  four  rooms  on  the  ground  floor, 
besides  upper  story.  These  are  quite  disconnected  from  the  house; 
so  also  the  tabemne  at  the  right  comer,  one  of  which  was  an  oil- 
shop,  as  is  clear  from  the  stone  counter,  which  is  hollowed  out  for 
several  jars.  But  there  are  two  other  tabemte  on  either  side  of  the 
ostium,  which  wore  connected  with  the  house,  and  were  used  by 
the  proprietor.  In  the  house  of  Pansa,  there  were  eleven  such 
tabcma',  each  with  its  separate  entrance  into  the  adjoining  street?, 
and  not  communi«'ating  with  the  house.  Some  of  them  were 
lodgings  as  well  as  shops.  The  largest  is  a  bakehouse ;  over  the 
oven  is  the  inscription,  hie  habitat  ft  I  icitas.  In  the  surgeon's  house 
is  a  booth  connected  with  the  atriiun,  and  was  therefore  used 
by  the  possessor  in  which  to  practise  his  art.  Hero  were  found 
thirty-eight  Icadon  weights,  inscribed  JCme.  Hahehis,  All  sorts  (»f 
articles  were  sold  in  these  tabernm,  from  the  most  costly  fiuni- 
ture  to  the  simplest  victuals  [tnhrrna  raseariay  Ulp.  Dig.  viii.  5,  8). 
The  booksellers,  the  i(msorps,  and  slave-dealers,  had  all  their  booths. 
The  ^s-inc-shops  played  a  principal  part.  Eespecting  those  tabem.T. 
which  were  not  included  in  the  area  of  the  house,  but  only  abutted 
on  it,  see  above. 
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CELLABS 

were  named  hypogcea  {(xmcameraiiones),  Vitniy.  vi.  8;  Isidor. 
rv.  3,  apogeum.  They  were  vaulted,  and  used  for  various  purposes. 
In  the  villa  of  Diomed  at  Pompeii  (and  also  in  the  house  of  the 
Anchor),  there  is  a  row  of  such  cellars,  to  which  one  descends,  on 
both  flanks  of  the  main  building.  At  the  entrance  on  the  right 
eighteen  skeletons  were  discovered,  and  several  ornaments.  A 
number  of  amphorce,  filled  with  ashes,  still  lie  where  they  were 
fbmid.J 

TJPPEE  STOEY. 

The  ground-floor  was  the  principal  part  of  the  building,  and 
served  as  the  regular  place  of  abode.  The  apartments  above  thorn 
vent  by  the  conmion  name,  coenacula.  Yarro,  supra  :  Posteaquam 
in  superiore  parte  ccenitare  cceperanty  superior  domiia  utiiversa  ccena' 
ada  dicta.  Festus,  42  :  Coenacula  dicuntury  ad  qucesralis  asceiiditur. 
Hence,  too,  Jupiter  says,  jocularly,  Plaut.  Atriph.  iii.  1,  3  :  /n  sn- 
periore  qui  hahito  ccenaculo.  [So  Ennius  in  Tei-tullian,  adi\  Valent, 
7:  cctnacula  maxinxa  coeli.  Sen.  Ep.  90.  Tho  different  stories 
were  called  tabulata.']  As  the  lower  divisions  of  tho  house  were  of 
different  heights,  and  in  some  instances  received  light  from  above, 
it  was  impossible  to  have  an  imbroken  succession  in  tho  upper 
rooms;  to  connect  which,  several  flights  of  steps  were  therefore 
requisite :  proof  of  this  has  been  discovered  at  Pompeii.  Ooca- 
sionally,  too,  these  stairs  ascended  from  tho  street  outside.  Liv. 
xxxix.  14  :  Consul  rogat  socruniy  nt  aliqunia  jxirtvni  itdinm  vacuum 
facerety  quo  Hispala  immigraret.  Comacuhiia  super  ades  datum  f.sf, 
tcalis  ferentibus  in  publicujn  obseratiSy  adifu  in  ades  verso.  [Ulp. 
Dig.  xliii.  17,  3,  §  7.  Under  these  steps  was  a  good  hiding-])lace. 
Qic,  p.  Mil.,  in  scalarum  se  hdtbras  ahdiilit.  liar.  Episf.  ii.  2,  15.] 
Above  these  coenacula,  or  over  the  ground- floor,  terraces  were  laid 
out,  and  planted  with  trees,  shrubs,  and  ilowers.  In  the  early 
periods  these  may  have  stood  in  tubs  filled  with  earth,  but  after- 
wards they  undoubtedly  had  regular  gardens  on  tho  pavement. 
These  roof-gardens  were  called 

SOLARL\; 

a  name  which  is,  however,  of  more  extensive  signification,  and 
denotes  generally  a  place  where  we  can  enjoy  the  warmth  of  tho 
son.  [Isidor.  xv.  3,  solaria^  quia  ])afe)tt  soli.  Ulp.  Ih'g.  viii.  2,  17  ; 
Plaut.  Mil,  Glor.  ii.  3,  69 ;  Macrob.   Sat.  ii.  4.]      Seneca  {Contr, 
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Exc,  V.  5)  testifies  to  what  an  excess  this  pleasant  custom  was 
carried,  alunt  in  aummis  culminibtLS  mentita  nemora  et  navigahUium 
piscinarum  freta.  Sen.  Ep,  122  :  No7i  vivunt  cayitra  naiuram,  qui 
pomaria  in  summis  turribtis  seruytt  ?  quorum  silvas  tn  tectts  doni(/rum 
ac  fastigiis  nutanty  inde  ortis  radicihus  quo  improhe  cacumirM  egis- 
sent  ?  The  solaria  built  by  Nero  in  front  of  the  houses  and  insulcRy 
and  resting  on  piazzas,  were  somewhat  similar.  Suet.  Nero^  16 : 
Forma m  cedificioTum  Urhis  novam  excogitavity  et  ut  ante  insulas  ac 
domes  porticus  essenty  de.  quarum  solariis  incendia  arcerentur,  Tadt. 
Ann.  XV.  4,  3,  refers  to  insulae  only.  These  solaria  were  probably 
not  much  unlike  our  balconies.     Comp.  Winkelm.  IF.  i.  391. 


[PERGUL^,  M^NIANA,  PODIA. 

These  were  a  sort  of  projecting  balcony.  Pergula  (from  pergo, 
as  regula  from  rego)  answered,  on  the  ground-floor,  to  our  project- 
ing shop-front,  and  above,  to  a  bow  or  balcony.  Plin.  ff.  N.  xxiv. 
10,  36.  (Apelles)  perfeda  -opera  proponehat  pergula  transeuntihmy  ai- 
quepost  ipsam  tahulam  latens^  vitia  quce  notarentur  auscultahat.  Lucil. 
in  Lactaid,  i.  22.  Ulp.  Dig.  ix.  3,  5  :  Cum pidor  in  pergxdn  cliptum 
vel  tahulam  expositam  hahmsset.  Ilerodian.  vii.  12.  Hence  the  whole 
room  or  shop  was  called  pergula.  Ulp.  Dig.^  tahernulam,  pergulam. 
To  the  pergula  of  the  upper  story  Pliny  refers,  xxi.  3,  6 :  Ftdmus 
e  pergula  sua  in  forum  prospexisse  didus.  Lastly,  pergula  meant, 
generally,  any  light,  airy  chamber.  Petron.  Fragm.  Trag.  74. 
Suet.  Aug.  94:  In  pergiiUs  mathematici  artem  suam  profitehantxur. 

The  niajiiana  were  likewise  parts  projecting  beyond  the  waUs 
of  the  house.  Javol.  Dig.  16,  242  ;  Vitmv.  v.  1 ;  Fest.  p.  134. 
AppeUata  sunt  a  Mamio  censore^  qui  primus  in  foro  tdtra  columnas 
tigna  jjrojecit.  See  Nonius,  ii.  112.  In  later  times  they  seem  to 
have  beou  merely  projecting  roofs,  just  like  the  solaria.  Amm. 
Marc,  xxvii.  0 ;  Salmus.  ad  Sj>art.  Fesc.  12. 

Of  the  podia  Icvss  is  kno\^-n.  They  are  often  mentioned  in 
theatres,  only  once  in  a  private  house.  Plin.  Fj).  v.  6,  22 :  Est  et 
aliud  nibicitluin,  marniore  excultum  pudio  tenus.  It  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  a  balcony. 

Eoopma. 

The  roofs  were  mostly  flat  (with  the  solaria,  mentioned  above). 
But  there  wore  also  sloping  roofs,  pedinatay  with  two  long  and  two 
short  sides.  Fest.  p.  213  :  Pcdinatum  tedum  dicitur  a  similitudine 
peciinis  in  duas  paries  devexumy  ut  tcstudinatum  in  qticUuor,    At  tho 
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two  ends  of  this  sort  of  roof  there  were  either  little  slanting  roofe 
tenninating  in  a  point,  or  gables  running  np  from  the  ground; 
without  any  triangular  tympanum.  So  that  private  houses  had,  in 
this  sense,  fastigia,  as  well  as  the  temples.  Cic.  ad  Quint,  Fr,  iii. 
1,  4.  The  regular  festigia,  with  their  abundance  of  ornaments, 
and  quite  separated  from  the  wall  of  the  house,  were  peculiar  to 
temples,  state-buildings,  and  palaces.  Cresar  first  obtained  this 
right  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate.  Flor.  iv.  2 ;  Plut.  Ccea.  91 ;  Suet. 
C<M.  81 ;  Cic.  Phtl.  ii.  43. 

The  tecta  iestudinata  sloped  on  all  four  sides,  with  no  gable, 
and  suited  best  for  square  houses.  Col.  xii.  5.  But  a  roof  of  this 
kind,  of  smaller  dimensions,  was  also  over  the  cavfrdium.  See 
above.  Conic  roofs  are  only  mentioned  by  Sidon.  Apoll.  Ep.  ii.  2, 
apice  in  conum  cacuminato,  Carm,  xviii.  3.  Salmasius  {Sjmrt.  and 
Exrrc,  Plin,  p.  853)  erroneously  applies  the  name  trichorum  to 
gable  roofs.  Stat.  Silv.  i.  3,  57,  partitis  distantia  tecta  trichoris, 
Spart.  Pesc.  Nig,  12.  But  trichorum  (according  to  the  analopy  of 
u'pi^^wpoc,  ffrfvo^wpoc,  etc.)  can  only  mean  a  room  with  three  divi- 
sions, and  not  with  three  comers.  Hence  Casiiubon  explained  it 
to  be  a  house  with  three  winp^s ;  othcr;5,  a  room  with  three  par- 
titions ;  and  others,  a  house  of  throe  .stories.  But  none  of  thoj^ 
seem  suitable.  See  Iland  ad  Stat.  Silv.  i.  3,  39.  It  is  dillicult  to 
know  what  is  meant  by  tectum  dfh'ciatum.  Paul.  Diuc.  p.  73: 
Delicia  est  tigfiam,  quod  a  cut  mine  ad  t(gulas  angularts  iujimas  versus 
fastigatum  coUucatvr. 

Suggrundcey  or  more  generally  profi'cta,  and  j^rojrcta,  also  pro- 
dittata,  wore  eaves.  Ulp.  Dig.  ix.  2,  29,  and  ix.  3,  5,  wliort^  a  fnig- 
ment  of  the  praetor*s  edict  is  cited,  ve  rp'is  in  suggrunda  p7'(>fert(>ve 
id positvm  haheat  cujus  casus  nocerv  rui  ^>oss<7.  Tho  anciont  cav;iMlia 
had  such  roofs  round  thoni  {imminr)tfihus  teriis,  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17,  4). 
The  flat  roofs  had  a  tinn  ])avomout  of  stucco,  stone,  or  iiH'tal. 
The  sloping  ones  were  covered  with  straw  and  shintrles,  lator,  with 
tiles,  slates,  and  metal.  The  hut  of  Poniulus  rominded  onr  cf  the 
most  anciont  times.  Vitruv.  ii.  1,  5;  conip.  Yir^.  ^En.  viii.  (354; 
Ovid.  Fast.  199.  Shinglos  are  mentioned  by  Pliny,  //.  X.  xvi.  10, 
15:  Srandida  contectam  fuisse  Ihnnttm  ad  PgrrJii  fusifue  ht//u/n,  annis 
CCCCLXX.  C,  Xepos  auctor  est.  Isidor.  xix.  19.  Tho  tiles  were  cither 
flat  or  hollow,  tegulce  or  inihrir^s;  Isidor.  xiv.  8;  Xon.  ii.  433; 
Plaut.  Mil.  Glor,  ii.  6,  24.  But  t^gida  stands  for  all  sorts  of  tiles. 
Vitruv.  ii.  1,  7,  8;  Juv.  iii.  201 :  and  to,u:ul:o  for  a  roof,  generally, 
Snet.  Oramm.  9,  sub  hgulis  habitant.  Cic.  PhiL^pn-  tt'/ijlas.  The 
hollow  tiles,  in  the  comers,  to  cany  off  the  watoi',  wore  called 
tfgul(je  coUiciiX,     Paul.  Diac.  illicium,     Cato,  P,  P.  14.     Hence  tho 
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furrows  of  the  plough  were  named  collidae,  by  which  the  water 
was  carried  into  the  canals.  Col.  ii.  8.  The  terminal  imbrices  had 
ornamented  fronts,  imbrices  extremi  or  frontati  (originally  only  on 
the  temples).  Plin.  //.  N,  xxxv.  12,  43.  Nimibers  of  old  tegula 
have  been  found  at  Puteoli  and  Pompeii,  some  with  inscriptions 
(literatfc),  showing  the  name  of  the  maker  or  the  place;  as  ex  of 

(ficina) op{us)  /[iglinum]  ex  prcediis  Cosince,    Metal  roofing  is 

mentioned,  OreU.  Inscr,  3272,  tegulas  ceneas  auratas,  DiavoL  Dig. 
16,  242.  The  beams,  spars,  and  laths,  e.  g.  the  ambrices  and 
asseres,  for  carr}4ng  the  tiles  (Paul.  Diac.  16),  will  not  be  further 
discussed.  The  space  under  the  roof  was  sometimes  used  as  a 
hiding-])laco,  as  is  remarked  by  Miiller  and  Welcker,  who  cites 
Tac.  xiim.  iv.  69 ;  Yal.  Max.  vi.  7,  2.] 

THE  PiEM^VIXIXG  AERANGEMENTS. 

IlAvrxG  gone  through  the  different  parts  of  the  house,  we  must 
now  briolly  mention  the  remainder  of  the  buildings,  and  the  in- 
ternal arrangements.  Many  of  the  objects,  however,  come  under 
the  head  of  works  of  art,  and  as  they  are  sufficiently  discussed  in 
another  place,  a  few  hints  and  references  may  here  suffice. 

FLOOR. 

TiTE  floor,  solumy  was  never  boarded,  although  Statins,  in  tho 
^^phiv.ristrriu/ii  of  Etiiisous,  according  to  the  present  text,  mentions 
planks,  tabubit((,  !Sih\  i.  5,  o7. 

Quid  nunc  strata  solo  referam  tabulata,  crcpantes 
Auditura  pila^. 

But  tlio  proju-r  r(*a(lin«r  is  tvhuhiitt,  as  is  evident  from  the  words 
full(nvin,ir.     Comp.  Pliu.  Ep.  ii.  17,  9;  Sen.  Ep.  90. 

It  UMially  consisted  of  jiavemcnt  of  rubble,  pan'mtntum  [rtifk- 
ratio,  opus  riifhrdfciti).  [Plin.  7/.  X.  xxxvi.  25,  61  ;  Vitruv.  vii. 
1 ;  Vaii-o,  7*.  7/.  i.  ."31.  The  llnor  was  also  laid  with  bricks,  or,  at 
least,  tlio  rubble  was  mixed  with  ])ic(^es  of  brick,  jmnmtutum  or 
(,i,>fs  i*stii<'(iiui,  also  iisfr'n-mi  and  sifiniouuin.  PUn.  ih.\  Vitr.  i7>. ; 
lsid(n\  xix.  10;  l*lin.  xxxv.  4(5:  Et'infis  Ustis  utendo  sic,  ut ^finnivs 
(h'ri'ut  tiiaiH  cdhv.  <uhlito,  (p'O'  vocntit  sif/triiut.  One  particular  sort  of 
Itrick-ilortr  was  called  ii.4m-nnn  sj)irutinn  (oar-shapod).  Vitr.  rii. 
1,  4.]  This  jn-obably  hnl  to  layin*;  tho  Hoor  with  slab-work,  [pa\i- 
mentuni,  XtOoarpiorov  in  a  wider  sense,  viz.  large  four-coruond 
jiieces  of  white  or  coloured  marble.  Tibidl.  iii.  3,  16,  marmorfihn 
solum.     Suet.  Xtr.  50,  sola/n-  porphyrdici  marmoris.     Sen.  Ep»  IH); 
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Pallad.  i.  9.  So  the  atriimi,  in  the  house  of  the  Tragic  poet,  was 
laid  with  white  marble.  This  was  often  the  case  in  the  lahra  and 
jfiicince  of  the  baths.  Besides  this,  there  were  two  finer  sorts 
of  slab- work,  viz.  pavim,  sectiU  and  tessehitum,  Vitruv.  vii.  1,  3, 
$iv€  sedilia  seu  tesseria.  Suet.  Coea.  46.  Pallad.  i.  9,  mentions  all 
four  sorts,  vd  testaceum  (i.  e.  of  baked  earth),  vel  marmora^  vel  ies- 
term  aut  scutulas.  The  pay.  sectilo  was  composed  of  small  pieces 
of  differently-coloured  marble,  either  squares,  or  in  the  shape  of 
diamonds  and  polygons.  Vitruv.  vii.  1,  4,  quadratus  seu/avia,  i.  e. 
hexagons  or  circular.     Juv.  xi.  173  : 

Qui  Lacedjemonium  p}'tismate  lubricat  orbcm. 
Stat.  Si'Jv.  ii.  2,  88.]  Such  floors  ought  not  to  be  called  *  mosaic,* 
for  in  that  figures  are  constructed  of  a  nuiubor  of  single  pieces 
placed  together ;  but,  of  themselves,  roproseuting  nothing.  Here  it 
is  different ;  for  the  sei»arato  pieces  are  each  of  thorn  complete 
figm*es  carved  out  of  marble,  and,  consequently,  this  is  only  an  in- 
genious specimen  of  opus  sectile.  [The  second  kind,  i)avim.  tessc- 
latum,  was  the  real  mosiiic,  com])osed  of  small  variously- coloiu'cd 
four-cornered  stones.  Vitruv.  ib. ;  Son.  iff.  Nat.  \{.  31 ;  Plin.  //.  N. 
xxxvii.  10,  54.  This  art  came  to  Eome  in  the  sixth  century 
from  its  foundation.   Plin.  xxx^-i.  25,  Gl.    Cic.  Unit,  44,  who  quotes 

Lucilius: 

ut  tesseruhc  oiiincs 
Arte,  pavimcnto  atque  cmbkmate  vermiculato. 
Isidor.  xix.  14.  The  more  perfect  this  art  boeamo,  the  distinction 
between  coarse  and  tine  mosaic,  between  tlie  t^esi  hirii  and  musirarii^ 
grew  stronger.  The  tes>elatuni  d«'noted  the  coarser  mosaie,  or  eoni- 
binutiou  of  stones  in  geometric  forms,  so  as  to  make  stars,  llowers, 
and  other  figures;  whilst  utnsivum  was  the  liner  mosaic,  imitating 
luiiiting.  The  tb'st  ro(|uired  only  care  and  workmanlike  drxtcTily, 
the  otkor  a  knowledge  of  drawing,  shawling,  and  pers])eetive.  The 
vord  musivum  occurs  fir>t  in  S])art.  7V>r.  ^V/7.  0. 

The  >mall  slii)S  of  divers  coloui's  [crusta  vi  riiu'cul'dtr,  (ul  tfilijUin 
Tfruiii  it  a/ii/iKiliu/ny  Plin.  xxxv.  1,  1)  were  of  clay,  glass,  marble,  or 
other  soils  of  valuable  stone.  Plin.  xxxvi.  25,  mentions  the  first, 
amrvtbn,     Stat,  ti'dc.  i.  3,  54  : 

varins  ubi  picta  }nr  ayt>s 
Gaudt't  humus  supcrarc  novia  u^arutu  ti^uris. 
Glass,  Plin.  64  ;  agate,  beryl,  onyx,  Apjnil.  Mtt.  v.  p.  150.  Sen.  Ep. 
SB:    Eo   ihlifidnim   jHm htnni-i,    ut    ?//»/    ^ju/imas    cakare    nolinms, 
Lucan.  x.  114;  Claud.  Epitlnd,  Hon.  90. 

Zahn  has  shown  that  the  use  of  stone  for  mosaic  was  ohlcT  tlian 
that  of  glass.     In  a  house  at  Pompeii  two  thousand  coloured  slips 
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of  marble  were  found  on  one  square  foot;  and  in  another,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  the  square  inch.]  Gurlitt,  Ueher  die  Jtfbaatfc 
ArchceoL  Schr,  159;  Minutoliand  Klaproth,  Ueh.  antikeOlasmotaik; 
Ottfr.  Mueller,  >4rcAceoZ.  438;  Stembuechol,-4Z<er<Au7n<t£?iMen«cA.  24, 
give  specimens  of  antique  parqueterie  and  mosaic;  D'AgincoTut, 
Histoire  de  VArty  v.  tab.  13 ;  Zahn,  in  his  beautiful  work,  DU 
schonsten  Ornamente  und  Oenidlde  aus  Herhul,  und  Pomp, ;  Manni, 
tab.  15,  87.  The  most  important  of  aU  known  antique  mosaic 
paintings,  is  that  of  the  battle  of  Alexander,  discovered  in  Pompeii, 
24th  Oct.  1831.  Mu^.  Borh,  viii.  t.  36--15.  [Others  think  it  a 
battle  between  Romans  and  Celts ;  others  the  victory  of  Attains  L 
at  Pergamus. 

Mosaics  were  chiefly  used  for  adorning  the  floor.  There  are 
some  pillars  in  Ponippii  inlaid  with  coloured  glass.  Several  fomi- 
tains  are  also  adorned  with  rich  mosaics,  but  'wdthout  figures.  It 
was  not  till  the  end  of  the  Emperors  that  the  walls  and  ceilings 
were  inlaid  with  mosaics.] 

THE  W.VLLS. 

TnE  inner  walls  of  the  rooms,  saloons,  and  colonnades  (in  ancient 
times  probably  only  [rough-cast,  trtmlhitiy  and]  whitewashed  [ded- 
hati,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  55])  were  covered  with  marble  slabs,  or  artificial 
marble.  Manuirra  (in  the  time  of  Catullus)  was,  according  to  Pliny, 
the  first  to  set  an  example  of  such  luxury  in  his  house  {II.  X 
xxx\'ii.  6,  7):  Prinnnn  liumcr  pan'ctcs  critsfa  marmoris  operuisse  to- 
tins  domns  suw  in  Cab'o  monte  Cornelius  Nepos  tradidit  Mamurram^ 
[Sen.  Ep.  86,  115;  Isidor.  xix.  13.]  The  ancients  were  so  expe- 
rienced in  the  constniction  of  imitation  marble,  that  the  teciorfs 
and  marinorarii  could  even  saw  slabs  of  it  out  of  the  wall  again, 
and  UFO  them  for  tables.  Yitr.  vii.  3.  Paintings,  however,  were 
much  more  cnininon  a.s  a  decoration  for  the  walls;  and  even  in  the 
more  insiq-nifi(:aiit  abodi^s  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  we  meet 
with  tliis  cheerful  ornament.  This  is  not  the  place  for  inquiring 
when  the  anrients  b(  «ran  to  paint  on  the  bare  walls.  The  question 
has  been  much  disci issod,  but  the  criticisms  on  both  sides  alford 
ample  room  for  eiiK^ndatioii.  The  testimony  of  Pliny  (xxxv.  10,  37) 
is  important  as  far  as  ro;;ards  piivate  houses.  [Pliny  does  not  fix 
the  commencement  of  Euman  fresco  painting  in  private  houses  in 
the  time  of  Augustus;  but  only  of  landscape  painting;  so  that 
fresco  must  be  as.smuod  to  have  been  older.]  This  kind  of  paint- 
ing had  been  long  adopted  in  Greece  before  any  such  ornament 
had  Ik  «  n  thought  of  in  Pome.  The  subjects  of  these  wall-paint- 
ings were  very  varied,  fiom  grand  histoiical  compositions  down  to 
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still-life,  Xenia  and  Arabesque.  See  Vitniv.  vii.  5.  Zahn,  Gell, 
Mazois,  Goro,  the  Mus,  Barb,^  give  most  interesting  evidence  upon 
tho  subject.  They  painted  [partly  in  monochromatic,  Plin.  H,  N. 
TSSY,  5,  11 ;  partly  in  various  colours]  less  frequently  on  wet  mor- 
tar, alfresco  {udo  illinere  colores,  Plin.  xxxv.  7,  31 ;  colores  udo  tecto- 
rio  inducerej  Vitr.  vii.  3,  7),  than  on  a  dry  groimd  in  distemper,  a 
tempera.  See  Winkelm.  TP.  v.  197.  Tho  ground  itself  was  often 
al  fresco,  the  rest  a  tempera.  [Originally  they  had  four  ground  col- 
ours (Cic.  Brut.  18 ;  Plin.  xxxv.  32),  viz.,  white  (tho  Melian  earth 
and  prcBtoiiium)^  red  {rubrica^  from  Cappadocia  or  Sinopis,  and 
ir,inium)y  yellow  (si7,  best  from  Attica),  and  black  {atr amentum). 
But  as  fresco  painting  grew  more  common  in  Italy,  more  brilliant 
and  expensive  colours  were  used.  Plin.  xxxv.  12,  colores  auateri. 
(i.  e.  tho  four  old  ones),  autjloridi  (tho  new).  Floridi  sunt  chrysocvUa 
(green from  copper),  purpurissimum  (e  crefa  arfjentaria  cum  purpurCa 
paritertingtfur),  tndicum  (indigo),  cinnahari  (cinnabar),  ccErtdeum  (an 
artificial  imitation  of  the  Alexandrian,  made  at  Puteoli),  &c.  Yitr. 
vii.  7 — 14  ;  Isidor.  xix.  17.  The  walls  were  di^*idod  into  compart- 
moBts  of  diiferent  sizes,  which  were  encircled  with  very  tiisteful 
arabesques,  compared  by  "Winkelmann  to  the  mo.st  beautiful  in 
luiphael's  loggias.  The  ground-colours  of  the  centre  compart- 
inciit<  and  edgings  are  gonemlly  rod  and  Mack ;  red  and  yellow ; 
and  also  blue ;  green  and  yellow ;  brownish  black  and  green  ;  green 
and  red.  The  colouring  is  always  very  decided  (Vitruv.  vii.  o,  8) ; 
the  contrasts  between  the  dark  and  bright  tints  verj-  striking. 

The  ornaments  of  the  centre  fields  varied  considerably.  Vitruv. 
vii.  5,  ardiqui  imitafi  sutd  pn'mum  rrf/stunim  mnnnorearum  varitlide.^ 
et  coiiocat tones  ;  dtimie  coroiuiruin  d  sihictornui  cumorum  vnrins  dis- 
trihutiones.  So  that  wall-painting  began  with  the  imitation  of  uiarblo 
walls.  Vitruvius  then  mentions  four  kinds:  1.  Architectural  views, 
ctdificiorani  ji(juras  columnarumqne ])r()jtrifrras,  2.  Hepreseutations of 
thf^atreSy  scenarutn  f routes  trat/ico  more  aid  conn' co.  3.  LandscajJO^^, 
pinguntur  portuSy  promonton'n,  litfora,  flinnina,  fonief^^  hui,  montt'.-i, 
picora,  pastores.  The  inventor  of  this  landsca])e  painting  is  said  by 
Plin.  (xxxv.  37)  to  have  been  Ludiiis,  in  tho  time  of  Augustus.  4. 
Historical  compositions,  pictures  of  gods,  mythological  scenes,  sacri- 
fices, &c.,  i7em  megcdogrnpliiani  hahcittem  deoruni  sintiilncra,  $rufid>n- 
Inrum  disposdioneSy  non  mhnis  Trojanas  jxtfjnaSy  sen  I'h/ssiserrdtioiHit. 
The  paintings  discovered  at  Pompeii  atibrd  apt  illustrations  of  all 
the  above  different  kinds.  The  composition  of  the  architectural 
paintings  is  light  and  airy.  They  are  richly  decorated  with  wreaths 
of  flowers,  birds,  &c.  ;  and  evince  much  taste  and  fancy.  Vitruvius 
censures  rather  too  bitterly  this  taste  for  architectui'al  drawings,  to 
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the  neglect  of  nature.  Numbers  of  warm  and  animated  landscapes 
have  likewise  been  found,  such  as  hunting  scenes,  waterfalls,  and 
gardens ;  though  they  are  not  equal  to  the  others,  the  historic 
paintings  are  often  verj^  grand.  Thus  the  suckling  of  Telephus  in 
the  presence  of  Hercules  and  Omphale ;  the  taking  away  of  Briseis 
at  the  command  of  Achilles ;  and  in  the  house  of  the  Tragic  poet, 
Ariadne  at  Naxos ;  Perseus  and  Andromeda ;  the  education  of  Bac- 
chus, and  his  victories ;  Hercules  and  Omphale ;  and  an  Hermaphro- 
dite, which,  in  colouiiug,  resembles  Titian.  Of  Gods,  Mars  and 
Venus  occur  oftonost.  The  floating  figures  in  the  centre  of  the 
compartments  are  replete  with  grace  and  beauty ;  such  as  fa-wns, 
bacchantes,  lute-i)layers,  genii,  dancing  gii'ls.  In  the  villa  of  Cicero 
at  Pompeii,  discovered  1749,  there  are  twelve  dancing  girls,  floating 
on  a  dark  ground ;  fleet,  says  AYinkelmann,  as  thought,  and  as  lovely 
as  if  they  had  been  dra^sTi  by  the  hand  of  the  Graces.  Many  others 
are  conspicuous  for  the  gi-acoful  flow  of  the  dress  and  harmonious 
colouring.  The  light  and  grouping  is,  in  many  instances,  woi-thy  of 
commendation.  After  this  last  class  come  scenes  of  domestic  life. 
gtnrey  and  still-life  paintings  {piuTroypatpia  opposed  to  fityaXoypafia) ; 
such  as  the  household  occupation  in  the  fu lion ica  (see  Excurs.  11. 
Sc.  S) ;  battles  of  gladiators  (Plin.  xxxv.  33) ;  fish,  fniits  (called 
Xenia,  Philostr.  i.  31 ;  Vitniv.  ^^.  7,  4),  game,  lascivious  scene?, 
f^uot.  jfV/>.  43;  Ovid.  7V/s^  ii.  r)21.  Encaustic  painting  (Plin.  xxxv. 
39)  was  not  used  to  decorate  the  walls,  though  ornaments  in  relief 
seem  to  have  boon  so.  Such  at  least  is  the  interpretation  put  on 
Cic.  Aft.  i.  10:  J*rnfrrf(i  ft/jm/i  tihi  inaudo,  qvos  in  itdon'o  atrioli 
jfo.'^siui  incItKhrc,  8.  Viscoiiti,  Mas.  Fio-Clnn.  iv.  Praf. 

The  comniou  ()])ini«)n  that  the  ancients  were  not  in  the  habit  of 
fixing  niinids  against  the  walls,  or  that  at  least  the  custom  "was  of 
a  late  date,  recpiires  correction.  Hand-rnirrors  were  no  doubt  used 
in  a  general  Avay,  and  the  costliness  of  the  material  was  sufficient 
caus(%  at  any  i-ato  in  moro  aiuient  times,  for  not  having  mirrors  of 
large  dinionsidus.  But  whore  larger  ones  are  spoken  of,  we  niu>t 
not  at  onco  comhulo  that  thoy  are  necessarilj'  wall-niiiTors.  Thus 
8<'TH'ca  [fjmd,  X<if.  i.  17,)  nioiitions  sjtrruJa  toft's  corporihus  pirt'i, 
but  ho  a])poars  to  have  nirjnit  only  moveable  looking-glasses,  with 
foot,  pr'rhai)s  to  allow  of  their  being  moved  about.  It  is  going  too 
far,  entir^-ly  to  drny  tlio  use  of  wall-mirrors,  and  there  are  some 
distinct  passages  which  can  bo  adduced  in  contradiction  to  this 
])rcjudice.  "\Vh(m  Yitruvius  (vii.  3,  10,)  says,  y;sa7?/e  iirtoria  qIki- 
conini  et  .yxruloniin  cirai  st-  2'r<>fnrne)iffs  halnnt  expressionts;  this 
will  not  be  allowed  as  a  jiroof,  because  abacus  is  imderstood  to  be 
the  square,  and  sj^eculum  the  round  j^anel,  which  had  a  frame-like 
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border,  but  yet  could  be  regular  tectorium.  It  is,  bowever,  eTident 
torn  Pliny  (xxxvi.  26,  67,)  tbat  these  specula  were  composed  of 
plates  of  diflferent  kinds  of  substances,  polished  to  serve  as  mirrors. 
In  genere  vitri  et  ohsidiana  numcrantuTy  ad  similitudinem  lapidis, 
quern  in  Ethiopia  invetiit  OhsidiuSy  nigerrimi  coloria^  aliquando  et 
iranslucidiy  crassiore  visUy  atque  in  speculis  parietum  pro  imagine 
umbras  rtddente, 

Yitruvius  also  mentions  mirrors  actually  suspended  (ix.  9). 
Ci€sihius  enim  fuerat  Alerandrice  natus  pntre  iousore ;  is  ingntio  et 
indusiria  magna  prceter  reh'quos  exceUens  didus  est  artijiciofis  rtbus 
9^  dthcfare,  Kamque  cinii  voluisset  in  taherna  sui  jxitris  speculum  ita 
pfudere^  ut,  cum  duceretur  sursumque  reducerettiry  linea  l(ii(  ns  pondus 
d^dnceret,  ita  coUocarit  viachinatiojiem.  Ulp.  Dig.  xxxiv.  2,  9,  re- 
cords a  sjyecuhim  paritti  affixum.  Comp.  Isid.  Orig.  xvi.  lo  ;  Salm. 
ad  Vvpi^c,  Firyn.  604 ;  and  respeftin«?  the  matorial  used  for  the 
mirrors,  as  well  as  the  question,  whetlier  the  ancients  had  them  of 
glass  or  not,  see  Beckmann,  Btiir,  z.  Gesch.  d.  Erjind.  iii.  467. 

THE  CEn.IXGS 

were  ori<rinallT  composed  only  of  hoards  laid  over  the  heanis,  hut 
to  give  them  a  more  elegant  appearance,  a  prate,  as  it  were,  of 
rafters  was  constructed,  so  that  sunk  ]»anels  arose,  hinm,  Jacunnry 
hiqurar  [and  the  wood-work  was  ]iainttMl.  or  overlaid  with  costly 
materials.  Sen.  Fp.  9o:  auro  ftrfd  j>f  r/undiinu^'].  Th<'se  hfinnHtria 
atterwanls  received  a  varirty  of  ornanient  in  stin-oo.  and  were  also 
inlaid  with  ivory  an<l  irildrd,  as  in  the  teni])l«'<.  [Plin,  //.  X.  xxxiii. 

3,  18;  Ilor.  0(/.  ii.  18,  1  : 

Xon  el^ir  ri'^qno  aureum 
"Mca  rciiiiKt  in  dttino  ln'imar. 
Lucan.  x.  112.    The  artists  ucre  culb-d  In'/iirarii.     (\^d.  Thcod.  xiii. 

4,  2.]  Thf'se  pan^'ls  were  in  procos  of  time  covered  over.  ;ind  the 
ceilin;;  paint«'d,  sp»*cini»'ns  of  wiiirh  arc  j^'iven  in  Z.il.n.  t.  27,  67. 
Ceilin;>s  were  aUo  mado  of  rn-li*'-.  and  called  fin,'  r<i .  for  the  con- 
struction of  which  rnlcN  jire  laid  down  hy  Vitruv.  viii.  ;».  [Among 
the  luxuries  of  a  lator  aL'o.  was  a  >ort  of  c.-ilin-j:  f'T  tho  dining- 
rooms,  which  was  raised  or  lot  down  hy  sccn-t  ma'-'  "T-ry.  Sen. 
Ep.  90  and  88:  p»'ijin<if>i  j"  r  >>•  snrgu/fi'f.  »t  tnhnlnta  i't<  (•<  in  sulliine 
crtsceutia.     Suet.  Sir.  31,  f'lhuhr  m^^afilx.] 

THE  Doons. 

The  doors  have  already  heen  di>cussed.  There  were  not  doors 
to  all  the  rooms,  though  the  cellie,  hilx-macula,  and  donnitoria  of 
course  had  them.     Ueuce  at  Pompeii  there  are  often  no  traces  of 
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hinges.  The  place  of  the  door  was  often  supplied  by  a  hangmg, 
veluniy  aulcea,  centOy  irapaTrsratr/ia  [the  iron  rings  and  pole  of  which 
are  to  be  met  with  at  llorculaneum  and  Pompeii],  Lamprid.  Alex. 
4;  If  el  tog,  14;  veli  cuhicularisy  quod  in  introitu  erat.  Sen.  Ep.  80; 
Plin.  £p.  ii.  17 ;  Petron.  7.  Uence,  among  the  domestics  of  the 
damns  Augusta  y  were  the  velar  ii  or  a  velis.  The  assertion  of  Botti- 
gor,  that  the  ancients  had  almost  aU  their  chambers  in  the  interior 
of  their  houses  shut  in  with  hangings  only,  is  refuted  by  Terence, 
Eun,  iii.  5,  55 ;  Heaut.  v.  1,  33 ;  PhormiOy  v.  6,  66,  &c.  Sometimes 
curtains,  as  well  as  dooi*s,  were  hung  over  the  entrance.  Suet 
Claud.  10.  Sidon.  ApoU.  iv.  Ep.  24,  says  of  one  who  lived  very 
unassumingly,  tripodes  sdlc^y  CiJicum.  veld  forihus  appensa,  ledm 
nihil  hahens  plumoc.  Tacit.  A7171.  xiii.  5;  Poll.  x.  7,  32.  Martial 
alludes  to  such  a  door-curtain,  1,  35,  5;  comp.  xi.  45.  The  windows 
also  had  curtains,  besides  shutters. 

WINDOWS. 

If  we  were  to  judge  by  the  houses  in  Pompeii,  we  must  conclude 
that  the  houses  of  the  anoients  had  no  windows  at  all  looking  into 
the  street,  for  this  is  the  case  there,  and  when  an  exception  does 
occur,  the  window  is  placed  so  high,  that  it  is  quite  impo<>ible 
either  to  look  in  or  out,  without  mounting  to  a  considerable  height 
The  ground-floor  being  surrounded  with  tabernio,  or,  in  their  ab- 
sence, hy2)vriions  and  (imhulitHnncs,  it  naturally  had  no  window:*.  In 
the  upper  stories  the  caso  must  have  l)een  otherwise.  Doubtless 
there  were  windows  looking  thence  into  the  street,  just  as  well  as 
at  Athinis.  Sec  Charic/rs.  Uoihm?  they  are  often  mentioned  by 
ancient  authors.  Passages,  such  as  Tibul.  ii.  6,  39,  ah  exnJsn  />r(?- 
crps  dihtpsii  fi'firsfrff^  it  is  true,  di^monstrato  nothing,  as  wt.'  do  not 
know  in  what  sense  he  was  s])eaking.  But  Liv.  i.  41,  is  dt'ci^ivo: 
(Tanaquil)  ex  sitprn'orc  parte  o'dinm  per  fenestras  populnm  (lUo- 
^vitur.  So  Dionys.  iv.  5,  and  Juv.  iii.  270,  of  the  dangers  that 
threatened  in  the  streets  of  Rome : 

Rospioe  nunc  alia  ac  divorsa  pericula  noetis  : 
Quod  spatitnu  tcctis  subliniibiis,  unde  cerebrum 
Testa  ferit,  quoties  riniosa  et  ciirta  fcnestris 
Yasa  cadant  1  quanto  percussura  pondere  signcnt 
Et  laulant  silicem. 
Hence  are  explained  such  passages  as  Horace,  i.  25:  Parciusjuncias 
quatiunt  fenestras^  and  the  beautiful  picture  in  Propertius,  iv.  7, 15: 
Jamne  tibi  cxcidnrunt  vipilacis  furta  Subura) 

Et  mea  nocturnis  trita  fenestra  dolis  ? 
Per  quam  dcmisso  quoties  tibi  fune  pependi, 
Altema  venieus  in  tua  colla  manu. 
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Martial  (L  87)  says:  Vicinus  metis  est^  manuque  tangi  De  nostris 
Novius  potest  fenestriSy  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  are  to  imagine 
an  angiportus  or  the  windows  of  one  house.  More  definite  testi- 
mony to  the  custom  in  Greece,  is  found  in  Aiistoph.  Eccles,  961, 
where  the  youth  says  to  the  maiden  at  the  window,  cara^pa/ioi)<ra 
Tttv  Qvpav  dvotloy,  Livy  also  says  (xxiv.  21) :  pars procurrit  invias^ 
pars  in  vtstibulis  stat,  pars  ex  iectis  fenestrisque  prospectant ^  et  quid 
ret  sit  rogitant^  In  the  Mostelluria  of  Plautus,  iv.  2,  27,  where 
slayes  wish  to  fetch  away  their  master,  and  Theuropides  asks :  quid 
vdunt  /  quid  introspectant  f  nobody  would  suppose  that  he  alluded 
to  crevices  in  the  door,  or  a  key-hole.  So  also  Vitruv.  v.  6 :  comicoR 
auiem  (sceme)  cudijiciorum  privatcrum  et  meixianonim  habent  speciem^ 
prospedusque  fenestris  dispositos  imitatione  communium  cedijiciorum 
ration  thus.  And  how  are  we  othei'^'ise  to  oxphiin  the  orders  of  the 
police  {Dig,  ix.  tit.  3),  de  his  qui  ejj'udtrint  vd  dejecerint.  But  we 
must  consider  the  windows  to  have  been  both  small  (hence  called 
riiiiif,  Cic.  ad  Alt,  ii.  3)  and  placed  high.  They  had  also  sometimes 
gratings,  clathri.  Plant.  Mil.  ii.  4,  25 ;  Winkelm.  W.  ii.  2jO.  Most 
of  the  smaller  apartments,  and  those  IWug  around  the  cavuni  adiumy 
received  only  a  scanty  light  thi-ough  the  dooi-s ;  the  larger  ones,  as 
already  mentioned,  through  openings  in  the  roof. 

In  more  ancient  times,  it  is  possible  that  the  "v^-indows  were  un- 
fastened openings,  at  the  most  secured  by  shutters  [or  vehty  Plin. 
Ep,  vii.  21.  In  some  store-rooms  with  nets.  Varro,  /?.  i?.  iii.  7  : 
ftnestris  reticulaiis.  Thus,  at  least,  is  best  explained,  0\'id.  Anu 
L  5: 

Pars  adaperta  fuit,  pars  altera  clausa  fenestra?. 

Juv.  ix.  105  :  Claude  fenestras^  vtla  tegaut  riinns.  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  36; 
Sen.  Consol,  ad  Marc.  22 ;  Appul.  Md.  ii.  p.  57.]  At  a  later  period 
the  lapis  specularis  (talc)  was  much  used,  and  is  often  aUudoJ  to. 
Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17 :  Egregiuni  hce  (porticus)  atlrersuni.  ttntpestdtts  re- 
Ojt'.iculum ;  nam  specularihus  «c  multo  mnfjis  tidis  iimiiinentihits 
viuiiiuutur.  If  Seneca  {Ep.  90)  were  strictly  followed,  the  sj)ocu- 
laria  which  enclosed  this  colonnade  would  not  be  admissible  in 
reference  to  the  time  of  GaUus ;  but  Ilirt  has  shown  that  the  words 
U'fitra  memoria  must  not  be  taken  strictly  for  the  sii-iinusara'  Iml^ 
»(M,r«m,  which  are  also  included,  as  described  by  YitruWus :  and 
Plin.  ix.  54,  79,  ascribes  their  invention  to  ISergius  Grata,  in  the 
time  of  L.  Crassus  the  orator.  AMiy  llii't  calls  this  passage  a  doubt- 
ful one,  is  not  very  apparent,  as  Macrobius  {tidt.  ii.  11)  says:  Hie 
est  Sergius  Orata^  qui  primus  halneas  ptnsiles  hahuit.  The  most  that 
c^uld  be  pronounced  on  it  is  this ;  that  in  respect  of  xx\i.  3,  8, 
Pliny  has  contradicted  himself.    To  be  convinced  of  the  eaily  use 
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of  window-panes,  we  have  only  to  consider  the  Cjrzicenian  saloon, 
Which  on  three  sides  had  glass-doors  {valvce)  or  windows  reaching 
to  the  ground ;  and  it  is  not  comprehensible  how  these  can  he  sup- 
posed without  specularia.  In  that  case  it  would  have  been  a  very 
draughty  house.  But  Vitruvius  also  describes  it.  The  question, 
whether  the  ancients  had  also  window-glass,  was  formerly  answered 
in  the  negative,  but  of  late  there  has  been  no  further  doubt  about 
the  matter,  and  the  windows  and  panes  of  glass  discovered  in  Pom- 
peii are  surer  evidence  than  all  the  testimonies  of  lato  writers. 
See  "VVinkelm.  W,  ii.  251 ;  Gell's  Pompeiana,  i.  99;  Hirt,  Oesch.der 
Bank,  iii.  66  (who  perhaps  goes  too  far).  [_Transenna  is  explained 
SL3  fenestra  by  Non.  ii.  859;  and  Cic.  de  Or,  i.  35,  says:  quasi  per 
transennam  prcetereiuttcs  stricUm  adspeximiis.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  was  a  latticed  window,  or,  as  Botticher  supposes,  an 
opening  in  the  roof  to  light  the  room. 


METHOD  OF  WAEMINa. 

The  ancients  resorted  to  more  than  one  expedient  for  wanning 
the  rooms  in  winter,  although  tboy  had  no  proper  stoves.  In 
the  first  place,  the  cubicula  and  triclinia,  in  which  they  lived  in 
winter,  were  so  situated  as  to  have  plentj'  of  sim,  and  this,  with  the 
mildness  of  their  climate,  partially  served  their  purpose.  Be:?ides 
they  had  fire-gi-atcs,  though  perhaps  not  on  tho  same  principle 
as  ours.  Suet.  Vit.  8,  7i('C  ante  in  prcetorium  rcdiit^  quam  Jfagrante 
trkiinio  ex  concept  it  cumini ;  Ilor.  *S«f.  i.  5,  81;  Udos  cum  foliis 
ramoa  urente  camino:  Ilor.  Ejn'st.  i.  11,  19,  Sextilc  mense  caviinus, 
[Plin.  //.  N,  xvii.  11,  16;  Sidon.  Ap.  IJp.  ii.  2;  Isidor.  xix.  6. 
Catnhivs  est  fornox.']  In  this  sense  we  must  also  understand  focxis 
[a  forendo)^  (Ilor.  Od.  i.  9,  5)  Ii(j)(a  super  foro  lartjc  reponens,  and 
in  other  places.  Tho  rooms  wore  also  warmed  by  means  of  pipes, 
conducted  to  them  from  tho  ht/poautstum.  See  Winkelm.  IT.  ii. 
253  ;  or  there  were  near  tho  apartments  in  occupation,  small  rooms, 
heated  In'  a  h\7)ocaustum,  and  by  moans  of  an  opening  which  could 
bo  closed  at  ploasiire,  warm  air  wjis  introduced  into  the  room, 
Plin.  J'Jp.  ii.  17:  Apj>Uritu.in  est  cuhictdo  hi/porauston  perrxifjuum, 
quod  fDifjustd  feufstra  su])posituui  c(d<>re)n,  vt  ratio  e^:if/if,  aut  effitudit 
aut  rctinet.  Il)idom  :  AdhcerH  dormlton'uni  memhrum,  transitu  in- 
terjaeente,  qui  8u>ij/cu.^u..<^  tt  tuhtfJaius  ronrfptum  vaporcm  aaluhri  teni' 
jieramento  hue  illucpie  di;irrit  tt  mi  nisi  rat.  They  used  coal-tubs  and 
portable  stoves^sp(ximons  of  which  have  been  discovered  in  Pom- 
peii, and  are  represented  in  tho  fuUo"^iiig  engravings. 
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[In  wanning  a]ij)jiratus  of  this  kind  the  fuel  used  was  charcoal, 
or  dry  "wood,  as  being  least  likely  to  smoke.] 

TVTiether  the  ancients  had  chimneys  or  not,  is  a  disputed  point. 
The  usual  opinion,  shared  by  Berkmann,  Ikitrluj.  ii.  391 ;  Voss.  ad 
Virg.  Gcorg.  ii.  242;  Ileind.  ad  Hor.  Sat.  i.  5,  81,  is  that  tlio 
smoke  was  not  drawn  off  by  means  of  a  flue,  but  by  openiiifrs  in  the 
roof,  windows,  and  door;  and  such  passages  as  Yitruv.  viii.  o,  4, 
Coiidavihus^  aut  uhi  itjuis,  ant  j>Jnra  hmn'/ia  sant  poNtitda,  pura  jUri 
(f<6e?2/ (corome)  ut  eo/anlius  f.rttr'j(aufi(r :  in  asfin's  H  r:rtdn'.<,  vli 
miui)ite /umus  est  nee  fnUgo  poftsf  naare,  Hi  ealafa'  sunt  /<"'/(  u(hf\ 
seem  to  favour  this  view  of  the  question.  But  I'ea  ad  Wlnhhu.  IT. 
ii.  347,  after  Scamozzi,  dtlV  Arch  it.  i.  lib.  3,  c.  21,  has  shown  that 
the  use  of  flues  was  not  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  that  <'Vt'n  roal 
grates  have  been  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  ancient  buiUlings. 
Comp.  Mu8.  Borh.  y.  t.  40. 

At  Pompeii,  chimneys  are  only  to  be  met  with  in  baths  and 
bakehouses;  but  in  Eome  and  North  Italy,  wlu-re  it  was  a  coUh'r 
chmate,  they  were  used  also  for  dwclling-housos ;  at  lea>t  in  the 
days  of  luxiu-y  and  refinement.  [In  the  most  ancient  times  but 
little  was  known  of  chimneys;  whence  the  old  atria  were  often 
di-^fi^nu'ed  with  smoke ;  but  the  lodging  and  working  rooms  bOon 
began  to  have  both  grate  and  chinmey.  llor.  Sat.  i.  5,  80 : 
lacri:iu>s()  non  sine  fumo, 
Udos  cum  fohis  lumos  urcute  cuniiuo, 
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does  not  disprove  this ;  for  with  sncli  precions  fuel  the  beet  chimney 
would  smoke.  The  wood  smeared  with  amurca  (Hot,  Od,  iii.  17, 
13;  Mart.  xiii.  15,  acapna;  PHn.  ff,  N,  xv.  8;  comp.  Mart.  xiii. 
30,  Fuwo8o  Decemhri)  was  used  for  portable  stoves,  which  of  course 
had  no  flues ;  besides  which,  in  some  houses,  which  were  low,  the 
chimney  was  not  high  enough  to  cause  a  good  draught.  Virg.  -^n. 
xii.  569,  fumantia  cxdmina ;  and  Eel,  i.  82,  villarum  culmiiia  fu- 
mantf  show  nothing  one  way  or  the  other.  Dig,  viii.  5,  8,  is  more 
in  favour  of  than  against  flues. 

CONCLUDING  EEMAEKS. 

Here  follow  a  few  hints  on  the  characteristics  of  the  Boman 
house. 

1.  The  area  of  the  house  was  not  always  bounded  by  right 
lines  or  rectangles ;  as  is  clear  from  Plan  B.  This  arose  from  the 
irregular  course  of  the  streets  round  the  house,  upon  whidi  its 
shape  was  nearly  always  made  to  depend. 

2.  The  exterior  of  the  Eoman  domus,  the  ornaments  of  the 
interior  notwithstanding,  was  somewhat  paltry;  partly  owing  to  its 
great  lowness,  partly  owing  to  the  smallness  oruttor  absence  of  the 
■\v4ndows,  and,  lastly,  to  the  irregularity  of  the  building;  only  a 
portion  of  which  had  an  upper  story,  which  gave  the  whole  an  im- 
symmetrical  look. 

3.  The  interior,  on  the  contrary,  was  very  magnificent;  its 
chief  peculiarity  being  the  way  in  which  the  several  rooms  were 
arranged.  These  were  always  grouped  round  an  open  room 
(atrium,  cavum  a?dium,  peristj'l) ;  which  served  as  a  common  focus. 
This  court,  -with  its  surrounding  rooms,  formed  a  separate  division 
in  itself;  and  the  greater  the  house,  the  oftener  was  this  construc- 
tion i^peated.  The  usual  lodging  and  sleeping  rooms  are  small; 
but  the  com-ts  or  halls,  destined  for  the  reception  of  visitors,  on  a 
large  scale.  It  is  through  these  courts  that  the  rooms  received 
light  and  air ;  an  arrangement  which  also  preserved  them  from 
draughts.  The  inmate  did  not  see  before  him  the  lively  throng  of 
the  streets  without,  still  the  prospect  of  the  inner  courts,  with  their 
groups  of  trees  and  lawns,  was  verj^  fine.  "What  a  magic  effect  must 
have  been  produced  when  all  the  doors  and  curtains  were  thrown 
back,  and  the  eye  could  reach  from  the  ostium  through  the  three 
courts,  adorned  with  their  marble  columns,  splashing  fountains, 
shady  trees,  and  gleaming  walls ;  all  grouped  in  the  most  charming 
perspective ;  and  overhead  the  deep  blue  of  an  Italian  heaven !] 
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THE  MANNER  OF  FASTENING  THE  DOORS. 

A  MONG  the  least  intelligible  passages  in  ancient  autliors,  are 
^  those  which  relate  to  some  mechanism  unknown  to  the  modems. 
If  express  descriptions,  such  as  those  of  Yitruvius  and  Hero,  and  of 
the  hydraulic  machines  of  Ctesibiu.s,  arc  diilicult  to  bo  understood, 
we  are  still  more  at  a  loss  to  give  a  satisfactoiy  explanation,  when 
casual  mention  merely  is  made  of  something  well  known  at  the 
time,  let  its  mechanism  have  been  ever  so  simjile.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  when  the  locks  or  fastenings  of  the  door  are  men- 
tioned. Boettiger  {Kunstmi/th,  i.  p.  271)  says  with  some  truth,  that 
*  the  art  of  the  locksmith  is  one  which  still  requires  much  elucida- 
tion ;  and  a  perfect  system  of  the  ancient  technology,  chieHy  after 
the  Onomasticon  of  Pollux,  remuius  to  be  WTitten,'  yot  the  system 
of  nomenclature  in  Pollux  will  least  contribute  to  clear  up  our 
difficulties. 

Our  examination  must  not  only  begin  with  the  most  ancient 
Greek  period,  concerning  which  liomer  gives  veiy  important  hints, 
hut  must  also  comprehend  the  East,  as  the  origin  of  keys  is  pro- 
bably to  be  sought  for  in  Phauiicia.  This  point  has  partly  been 
discussed  in  the  more  important  writings  on  this  subject,  especially 
Salmas.  Exercitt.  p.  049;  Sagittarixis,  i^e  ytui,  iyY^.  i) — 15;  Molin, 
Dt  davihus  vttennn,  in  Sallengre,  'Thess.  autt.  i?t*m.  iii.  TOo ;  Moutfauc. 
Aniiq,  expL  iii.  I.  t.  54,  55.  The  oldest  method  of  fastening  cannot 
be  referred  to  that  in  use  at  Homo  ;  and  we  shall  hero  chiefly  ex- 
plain such  terms  as  obex^  sei-a^  repagula^  ptssuN,  daustra. 

The  method  of  fastening  *  varied  accoi-ding  to  the  form  of  the 
doors  themselves,  whether  they  opened  inwards  or  outwards,  or 
were  folding-doors  {hi/ores),  or  opened  like  window-shutters  {ralvce), 
Yarro  :   Vahci  sinit,  (juw  rcvoivuhfnr  et  se  vdant. 

Folding-doors  were  (at  least  in  private  houses)  the  most  com- 
mon. When  they  opened  inwards,  the  most  trim])le  method  of 
fastening  them  was  by  drawing  aci-oss  a  bar  or  woolIcu  bolt,  sera 
[also  pat  ibid  u/n].  See  Nonius,  i.  p.  41 ;  [3'anx),  L.  L.  vii.  108;]  Ovid. 
Fcut,  i.  265;  and  v.  280,  Tota  pattt  demia  junua  7wstra  sera;  for 
this  bolt  was  not  fastened  to  the  door-post,  but  eutii-ely  removed, 
when  the  door  was  unfiistened.  Petron.  16.  The  usual  expression 
for  such  bolting  is  oppvntre,  or  apponcre  seram^  i.  e.  obserare.  The 
8Gni  rested  on  the  door-post,  as  wo  learn  from  Ovid.  Amor,  i,  6, 
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where,  by  postis,  in  connection  with  exctUerey  we  cannot  nnderatand 
the  door.  [At  Pompeii,  hollows  are  frequently  seen  in  both  the 
door-posts,  for  the  reception  of  this  cross-bolt.]  We  cannot  dis- 
tinguish between  the  sera  and  the  obex,  further  than  that  the  latter 
word  is  a  more  general  expression  for  everything  placed  before  the 
door  [Yirg.  Oeorg.  iv.  422,  Obice  saxi ;  Sil.  Ital.  iv.  23],  but  must 
not  refer  it  to  any  particular  contrivance.  Hence  we  have  in  Festus. 
Ohices  jpessuU,  serce.  But  the  repagula  were  something  of  another 
sort ;  see  Pestus,  281,  from  whom  we  may  conclude,  by  the  words 
pate/aciimdi  gratiUy  that  it  was  a  contrivance  which  allowed  of  the 
door  being  opened  with  less  trouble  than  by  the  sera,  and  that,  da 
the  name  occurs  only  in  the  plui'ul,  a  cross-beam  is  not  denoted  by 
it,  as  by  the  sera,  but  two  bolts  meeting  from  opposite  sides  [usually 
of  wood,  Plin.  H.  N.  xvi.  42,  82],  whence  Festus  says,  e  contrario 
oppangimtur.  In  that  case  some  means  of  joining  the  two  together 
would  be  required,  and  perhaps  this  was  effected,  as  among  the 
Greeks,  with  a  (SaXarog  (a  pin),  which  being  sunk  into  a  hollow 
(/3«Xavo^oic»j),  connected  the  bolt  with  the  door,  and  being  itself 
hollow,  was  drawn  out  again  when  the  door  was  to  be  opened,  by 
means  of  an  instrument  {fiaXavdypajy  that  fitted  into  it.  A  similar 
contrivance  was  re(|ui.sito  also  when  the  door  opened  outwards, 
where  a  bolt  within  would  have  been  of  no  use,  unless  it  were  coa- 
nccted  with  the  door. 

This  pin  {(3d\avog)  is  commonly  supposed  to  bo  the  same  as  that 
which  the  Eomans  called  pess«?ws,  but  with  the  exception  of  the 
words  of  Marccllus  Empiricus,  cited  by  Sagittarius,  we  know  of  no 
other  passage  that  would  not  militate  against,  rather  than  favour, 
tiiis  assumption.  Soc  Plaut.  AitL  i.  2,  25,  occlude  sis /ores  amldiut 
j)(\^snlis  ;  Tcr.  Jlcanf.  ii.  3,  37  ;  Eun.  iii.  o,  oo;  Appul.^l/c^.  i.44,  Oud.; 
41),  o2,  SiilHlita  clari  pmsiilos  rvrhfco ;  iii.  p.  199;  ix.  p.  631.  It  is 
evident  that  B(^metliing  dilferent  from  a  hollow  pin,  which  was  sunk 
into  tho  opening  of  the  sera,  is  meant;  we  can  neither  reconcile 
therewith  the  expression  fessulumohJireforihus,  and  ihe oppessulata 
jfutua  so  frequently  occiuTingin  Appuleius,  nor  does  it  appear  why 
the  plural  prssuli  is  used.  The  nature  of  the  ancient  locks  is  not 
quite  clear  from  Appuleius,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  by 
pessuli  we  must  understand  bolts  which  could  be  moved  backwards 
and  forwards  by  a  k(^y.  See  Salinas.  Exercitt,  ad  Sol.  p.  650,  whence 
it  appears  that  p<3ssuli  cannot  bo  confounded  with  sera  and  /3aXaw>f, 

nor  clavis  with  l5a\avdypa.. 

In  Tci-euco,  by  pcssulus  may  be  understood  a  single  bolt  which 
was  pushed  forwards  and  backwards  without  a  key.  In  Appuleius, 
on  tho  contrary,  tho  pessuli  (a  double  bolt  moved  by  a  key)  could 
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not  be  drawn  back  without  usmg  the  key ;  in  the  latter  case  we 
have  therefore  to  understand  real  covered  locks ;  and  when  we  read 
ad  daustra pessuH  recurruntf  claustra  means  the  lock-hasp  into  which 
the  bolts  shut. 

All  doors  which  were  opened  and  fastened  from  without  naturally 
had  such  locks.  For  house-doors  they  were  not  so  necessary,  as 
somebody  always  remained  inside  to  open  them.  But  in  case  one 
wished  to  open  the  door  from  outside,  there  was  a  hole  in  the  door, 
through  which  the  hand  was  inserted,  in  order  to  draw  back  the 
bolt  by  means  of  the  key,  as  is  the  case  in  Appul.  Met.  iv.  p.  3 j9  ; 
Petron.  94. 

In  cupboards,  and  places  of  that  sort,  such  a  hole  would  haye 
been  very  inconvenient ;  and  for  this  reason  they  were  fastened  from 
without ;  the  same  was  the  case  with  other  doors,  and  even  house- 
doors,  as  we  see  in  Plant.  Most,  ii.  1,  57.  Tranio  wishes  to  make 
Theuropides,  on  his  return,  believe  that  the  house  was  no  longer 
inhabited ;  hence  he  fastens  the  door  outside,  having  already  or- 
dered Philolaches  to  do  the  same  within.  Both  are  done  (v.  78), 
There  must  therefore  have  been  a  double  lock  on  the  door,  or  the 
fcistening  took  place  within  by  means  of  the  sera  or  repnyida^  from 
without  by  a  proper  door-lock.  A  person  standing  before  the  door 
must  have  been  able  to  perceive  whether  it  was  fastened  outside,  or 
there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for  Tranio  to  look  it.  The 
three-toothed  key  is  considered  of  Lacedccmonian  invention,  for 
which  reason  it  was  called  clavis  Lacon  icn.  As  fur  as  its  use  among 
the  Romans  is  concerned,  the  date  of  the  invention  is  of  no  conse- 
quence, as  this  took  place  long  before  the  time  from  which  our 
accounts  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  Romans  are  dated. 

[AveUino  first  made  us  acquainted  with  another  method  of 
fastening  the  doors,  viz.,  by  two  bolts,  one  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
door  which  was  shot  into  a  hollow  in  the  lintel,  one  on  the  L)wer 
part,  which  shot  into  the  sill.  This  was  generally  used  for  folding- 
doors  and  shutter-doors,  the  bolt  shooting  into  a  ring  in  the  floor. 
The  last-mentioned  door  required  this  sort  of  niechunisrn  to  keep 
it  in  a  straight  line  when  shut.  An  instance  of  the  kind  is  to  ho 
seen  in  the  two  tabemae  of  the  house  of  the  Bronz''s,  and  in  tho 
tablinum  of  tho  hoiL^se  of  the  ornamented  cajntals.  The  name  of  this 
bolt,  which  was  moved  without  a  key,  was  ])cs>ulus.  Plant.  Anhd. 
above;  Cist,  iii.  18,  OhcJuditc  adts  jitusi/li-i ;  Care.  i.  2,  (JO;  Ter. 
H^aut.  above;  Marcell.  Empir.  17,  Fnramin^  in  quo  jnnmv  pf.<sidi 
d*:^cendu7it  ;  Polyb.  XV.  30,  Oipag  awoKXdOfx'n'aQ  hrrohj  ^io^XoIc.] 

There  was  likewise  an  old,  though  not  very  general,  cii-toni  of 
sometimes  sealing  the  doors  {obsiy/utre  c(Un<)y  Plant.  Cas.  iii.  1,  1. 
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[Plin.  77.  N, :  At  nunc  cibi  quoque  ac potus  anulo  vindicardur  a  rapina. 
Among  the  Greeks  only  were  the  chambers  of  the  women  sealei 
Aristoph.  Thesmoph.  414 ;  Plat,  de  Leg,  xii.  p.  954.]  Cicero's  mother 
sealed  even  the  empty  bottles.  Ad  Fam,  xvi.  26 :  Lagenas  etiam 
inanes  ohsignabat^  ne  div,erentur  manes  aliquoe  fuisae,  guoR  furtim  «- 
sent  exsiccator,  [Pei-s.  Bat,  vi.  17  ;  Martial  ix.  88.]  In  Plaui  Mil, 
iii.  2,  it  is  otherwise. 
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[THE  HOUSEHOLD  UTENSILS. 

WE  shall  here  take  household  utensils  in  a  ^vider  signifloation 
than  that  conveyed  under  the  lloinan  supelhx ;  which  ac- 
cording to  Pomp.  Dig,  xxxiii.  10,  1,  was  understood  to  mean  do- 
iMsticum  patrisfam,  instrument  urn  ^  quod  neque  urgento  aurove  facto 
tW  vesti  adntimeraiur.  So  Alien,  ib.  6,  and  Tubero  in  Cels,  7,  §  1, 
whence  we  see  that,  originally,  the  teim  did  not  include  gold  and 
alyer,  until  the  times  of  increased  liixuiy,  when  the  niatei  ial  was 
disregarded.  Celsus.  i6.  Thus  Paull.  enumerates  as  articles  of 
supellex,  tables,  chairs,  benches,  lecti,  lamps,  all  sorts  of  vasa,  pelves, 
aquminaria,  etc.,  whether  of  precious  metal  or  other  valuable 
material  {crystallinay  argenten^  ritrea^  murrJiiua.  See  Sen.  Ep.  110, 
gtmmemn  siipeUedilem,  Paull.  rec.  stnt.  iii.  G,  G7),  cupboards  and 
80  forth;  Big.  ih,  8,  9,  and  Dig.  xxxiv.  2,  19. 

A  distinction  was  made  by  the  Pomaus,  between  these  utensils, 
and  the  insirumentumy  as  it  was  called,  i.  e.  (Ulj).  Dig.  xxxiii.  7,  12), 
apparatus  rerum  diutius  mahsurannn,  si/tc  qi/iLits  exerceri  ncquiret 
piMt'ssio ;  e.  g.  in  a  farm,  all  the  dead  and  live  stock  and  the  skives ; 
in  a  baker's  shop,  everything  necessary  lor  cariying  on  that  business; 
in  a  tavern,  all  the  requisite  vessels ;  Paull.  ree.  svttt.  iii.  G,  Gl ;  in  a 
house  (according  to  PegasiLs  and  Cassius)  fire-engines,  cleaning 
instruments,  and  so  forth.  Ulp.  Dig.  xxxiii.  7,  12.  Other  jurists, 
however,  include  under  the  instnimentum  of  a  house  the  wholo  of 
the  supellex;  as  Xeratius  and  Uljaan;  Cic.  de  Omt.  i.  oG,  in 
oraforis  instrumento  tarn  lauiam  snpiUfctih m  nunquani  vith  nun  ; 
.Suet.  Od.  71,  73;  Tib.  3G;  Cal.  39.  This  would  comprehend  the 
furniture,  cupboards,  chests,  vessels  for  liquids,  lighting-ai)paratus, 
clocks,  kitchen  and  cleansing  utensils.] 

According  to  the  ideas  of  the  modems,  the  Poman  rooms  would 
seem  rather  bare  of  furniture.  They  had  no  writing  tables,  or 
cheffoniers,  no  mirrors  to  cover  the  painted  walls.  Lerti,  tables, 
chairs,  and  candelabra  comprised  the  wholo  of  the  furniture,  "vsith 
the  exception,  now  and  then,  of  a  water-clock,  or  a  coal-pan  in 
winter.  At  the  same  time,  the  littlo  they  had  was  replete  with 
elegance  and  splendour. 

LECTUS 

[PauL  Biac.  p.  115;    Yarro,   L.  L.  v.  IGG],  was  neither  exactly 
a  bed,  nor  a  Bofa,  but  a  simple  frame  with  a  low  ledge  at  the 
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head.  It  was  sometimes  of  wood,  [Ter.  Addph,  iv.  2,  46;  Sen. 
Ep,  95;  Hor,  Ep,  i.  5,  1,  Archiacis  lectia ;  Gell.  xii.  2,  Sofertcf /«rfi,] 
among  the  rich  cedar  or  terebinth,  Prop.  iii.  7,  49 ;  Pers.  i.  52 ; 
Plin.  n.  N,  xvi.  43 ;  but  frequently  of  brass,  Cic.  Verr.  It.  26, 
ledos  airaios;  Plin.  77.  N.  xxxiv.  3,  8,  triclinia  oerata;  which  does 
not  mean  wooden  frames  with  brass  legs  (as  it  does  in  Plin.  xxxiv. 
2,  4,  and  perhaps  in  Liv.  xxxix.  6),  since  Pliny  is  enumerating 
only  ai'ticlcs  of  massive  metal.  The  wooden  lecti  were  inlaid  witli 
ivory,  tortoise-shell,  and  precious  metxils,  and  provided  with  ivory, 
silver,  and  gold  feet.     In  Odyss.  xxiii.  199, 

Saidd\\u)v  Xpvtrqi  Tt  Kal  upyvptf)  ijo'  l\i<pavTiy 
applies  to  the  bed  of  Ulysses;  how  much  more  to  that  of  tlie 
Pomans,  in  comj)arison  with  whose  magnificenco,  the  most  excessive 
luxury^  of  all  ages  is  but  poor  and  insignificant ! 

[Inlajing  with  precious  materials  is  often  mentioned.  Piin. 
H.  N,  ih.  ix.  11 ;  xxxiii.  11 ;  Suet.  Cah  32 ;  Javol.  Dig.  xxxii.  100. 
lectos  iestifdinfos pedihus  inanjirdatus ;  Paull.  xxxiii.  10,  3;  elsewliere, 
Urti  aurei,  avraU\  ehurnd,  ar(j(nUi,  etc.;  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  21;  Suet. 
Crt'.5.  49;  Ilor.  S(tt.  ii.  6,  103;  Juv.  vi.  80;  Plant.  Sticli.  ii.  2,  53; 
l»lin.  II.  N.  xxxvii.  2  ;  Ben.  Ep.  110 ;  Top.  Firm.  3;  Yarro,  L.  L 
ix.  47,  Jrcfos  alios  ex  thore  ulios  ex  iestvdine,  i.  e.  vcneert^d,  nut  st^id; 
which  last  was  jaro.  At  least  the  bedsteads  of  Ueliogaljalus  caiL^^il 
sur])riso,  being  si>h'do  urfjpuiv.  Lampr.  IM.  20.  See  Spai-t.  -EL 
ver.  0.] 

Tliis  frame  was  stniiig  with  giiths,  called  sometimes  rfsin,  at 
< )t liters  /)r.sr/«7%  and  a^jain  iudita-.  This  is  the  tenia  cuhilia  of  Horace, 
Epvd.  xii.  12;  Cic  dr  Dir,  ii.  G5 ;  Mart.  v.  62: 

Nulla  \(')i\i  fraclos  iiec  inanis  culcitii  lectos, 
I'litiis  (t  alinipta  luj^cia  ie>t(' jacet. 
Petr.  0.  97.     [(\it<),  U.  7/.  10,  hdi>s  lor  is  suhtentos.']     The  stupid  ^vit 
in  Anstojili.  alludes  tn  this,  Ah.  812. 

On  the  girths  lay  the  mattress  or  bed,  lorvs^  called,  later,  riihA{<\ 
[See  YaiTo,  L.  L.  \.  1()7  ;  Tsid.  xx.  1 ;  Serv.  <fd  Virg.  ^En.  ii.  27.] 
Th(Mi-ual  and  piiuiiK^  foiu*  id/nn,  with  which  beds  and  cushions 
were  stuli'od,  was  hnks  of  wool.  [Tac.  A)ni.  vi.  23  ;  Suet.  Tif'.  54.] 
Pliny  (viii.  48,  73)  derives  this  usag(*  of  wool  from  Gaul,  but  with- 
out being  able  to  iix  the  date  of  its  introduction.  In  olden  tiiiit» 
they  had  nothing  but  straw-mattresses,  and  in  later  also  the  2HH)rer 
clashes  stuflfed  their  bedc5  ^ith  chopped  sedge  {ulva)  or  haj*.     Miirt. 

xiv.  1(30: 

Tomontiim  concisa  palus  Circciisn  vocatur : 
Ucrc  pro  J.cuconico  straiuina  pauper  emit. 
[Ovid.  Met,  viii.  055;  Fast.  y.  519;  Mart.  xiv.  162;    Sen,  de  Vita 
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Bmiay  c  25 ;  [Plin.  xxvii.  10.  Culciia  does  not  always  denote  the 
bed  on  which  one  lay,  but  a  cushion.  Varro,  Z.  L.  v.  167,  derives 
it  ah  inctdcandOy  quod  in  eas  (culcitas)  aais  aut  tomentum  aliudve 
quid  calcahant,  Isid.  xix.  26;]  Plant.  Mil.  iv.  4,  42;  Petr.  c.  38. 
At  a  later  period,  the  voluptuous  Eoman  became  dissatisfied  with 
wool,  and  not  only  the  cervicaJea,  but  also  the  torus^  began  to  be 
stuffed  with  feathers.  The  feathers  and  down  of  white  geese  were 
used ;  but  above  all,  as  among  us,  the  eider-down ;  those  of  the 
small  white  German  geese,  gantcey  were  highly  valued,  so  that  pre- 
fects would  send  out  whole  cohorts  to  hunt  them ;  and  their  feathers 
were  sold  at  five  denarii  the  poimd.  Plin.  E}>id.  x.  22,  27 ;  Cicero, 
Tascul.  iii.  19,  speaks  of  a  culciia  jilumea.     [Juv.  \i.  88: 

Sed  quamquara  in  majrnis  opibus  plumaque  paterna 
Et  segmentatis  dormisset  parvula  cuiiis.J 

Swan's-down  also  was  used,  Mai-t.  xiv.  101.  [Iloliogabalus  even 
used  the  ^)/«m(7s  perdicum  8Khnhires,  Lanqirid.  Ifilioj.  19.]  The 
torus  was  also  stuffed  with  feathers.  Mart.  xiv.  159  : 

Opprcssie  niinium  vicina  est  fascia  pliima)  ? 
Vellora  Leuconicis  accipe  rasa  sagis, 

[and  xii.  17  ;  see  below.]  And  no  doubt  the  ppnsilcs  pInmiT,  of  the 
htter,  Juv.  i.  lo9,  are  to  be  undorst(M)d  in  this  sense.  How  different 
was  a  Roman  bed  of  this  description  from  the  soite-^t  coueh  of  the 
Greeks,  as  described  by  llomer,  who  mentions  no  bol.-ter  or  cushien 
even  in  the  most  wealthy  abode !  At  the  head  lay  one  or  more 
small  pillows  of  a  round  shajie,  pnlvini,  on  wliich  they  restenl  the 
elbow.  Sen.  de  Ira,  iii.  37,  also  called  ctrvicalia,  i.  e.  cushions  for  the 
head,  Isid.  xix.  26. 

Over  the  bed,  coverlet-:!,  resfes  stra(]Hj<p^  siraifuht  \_a  sfprucudo^ 
Tarro,  L.  L,  v.  167  ;  also  pallia,  op'^rimt^ufa,  and  tqn  rcnht,  Yarro,  Hk  ; 
j'^risfroinata  tap*  fa,  Ulp. /-^/y.  xxxiv.  2,  2  J],  wtn-e  spread,  and  among 
the  more  wealthy  purple  coverlets,  ronrht/h'ata,  coin-/ii/Iio  iinrfa, 
which  were  adorned  vnXh.  interwoven  and  embroidered  tigures,  /></- 
lyk'ni'-a  and  Ahxandrina.  See  Ileind.  ad  Ilor.  Siif.  ii.  8,  118.  "\Vo 
may  infer  from  Cicero,  Verr.  iv.  26,  how  gn\it  was  the  number  of 
Fuch  coverlets  in  many  a  supellr.r.  Comjiare  rhilipp.  ii.  27.  [See 
Vitruv.  yi.  10;  Macrob.  ii.  9;  Lamprid.  ]I>li<>,}.  19;  Suet.  (kt.  73; 
Orid.  Metam.Vm.  G.j6.]  Martial,  ii.  10,  makes  an  ex<elleut  jokeon 
the  vanity  of  Zoilus,  who  pretended  to  be  ill,  that  he  might  show 
his  visitors  the  coccina  stragida  of  his  bed,  whieh  he  i)r()bably  had 
just  received  from  Alexandria.  [A])pul.  Md.  x.  p.  248,  and  256: 
Lirfiis  Indica  tesiudine  perlucidus,  plmuca  co/K/tric  iumiunSy  Teste 
ierica  floridus.     These   coverlets  were   often  so  voluminous   that 
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nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  the  cushions  and  bedstead.]  The  pulTini 
were  covered  with  silk,  Mart.  iii.  82,  7 : 

Effultus  ostro  sericisque  palyinis. 

Hor.  Epod,  8,  15  :  LiheJli  Stoici  inter  aericoa  jacere  ptUviUos  amani. 
But  in  Cic.  p.  Mur.  36 :  Leduli  Punicani  kcedinis  pellibus  strati. 
See  Sen.  Ep,  95.  Effeminacy  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  that  the  cer- 
vicalia  were  covered  with  feather- tapestry,  the  work  of  the  plumarii. 

The  meaning  of  the  term  plumarius  is  very  obscure ;  the  explan- 
ation of  Sahnasius  ad  Vopisc.  Carin,  has  been  generally  adopted. 
Plumas  vocarunt  veferes  notas  ex  aura  vel  purpura  rotundas  et  m  mo- 
dum  pi umarum  facias  {?),  quihus  vcstes  intertexehantur  ac  variaharttur. 
Again,  clavos  intextos  aurcos,  qua;  TrXoufiia  Grceci  recentiores  vocalant 
— a  plumis  igitur  ilUsy  hoc  est  clavis^  quihus  vcstes  intertexehantur,  phi' 
marii  textores  dictiy  non  solum  qui  clavos  vestibus  insuerent  et  intixerent^ 
sed  qui  quocunque  genere  picfura*,,  quihuscunque  colorihus  et  Jjgurit 
variatas  vestes  pingermt.  The  latter  assertion,  however,  wants  proof, 
but  was  indispensable  to  his  explanation. 

PlmnatcE  vcstes  are  garments,  the  ground  of  which  was  figured 
with  gold  embroidery.  Why  the  nofce  embroidered  on  them  camo 
to  be  called  pluma>,  is  still  a  question ;  but  the  proofs  that  this  was 
the  case  are  uuequivocal.  Publ.  S\tus,  Pefr,  oo ;  Lucan,  x.  125. 
The  ornament  is  always  designated  as  golden,  but  the  embroidery 
is  never  mentioned  as  being  executed  in  divers  colours ;  and  when 
tho  Glossaries  translate  jduniarius  by  7rot<iXr»;c,  it  does  not  convey 
that  idea.  The  foga  jncta  is  also  embroidered  with  gold,  Appian, 
l\in.  and  variare  au.ro  is  a  common  expression — therefore  it  would 
be  wrong  to  infer  from  the  Scholioii  ad  Lgcoph.  that  TrXovfiopiroc  is, 
embroidered  in  various  colours,  particularly  as  in  that  case  it  would 
not  bo  mentioned,  besides  the  TmroiKiXnivot.  Salmasius  misquotes 
Finnicus  Matemus,  iii.  13,  10,  and  from  this  decides  upon  tho  work 
of  the  plumarii;  but  that  Pirmicus,  by  plumarii,  did  not  mean 
fabricators  of  gold-embroidered  garments,  is  plain,  from  his  always 
denoting  these  by  ])<»nphrasis,  iii.  30 — 12.  Of  whatever  form  the 
plumio  were,  whether,  as  Salmasius  supposes,  clavi  or  orbicuH,  the 
pliunata)  vestes  were  in  every  case  gold-embroidered.  Yarro,  in 
NoniuSy  ii.  p.  (UO,  expressly  distinguishes  the  plumarius  from  the 
textor.  Moreover,  if  his  business  consisted  merely  in  sewing  on 
nofa'  rotunda',  clavi  (and  irXovfiia  can  only  be  explained  to  be  some- 
thing of  this  sort),  then  the  art  required  was  not  very  great;  and 
what  need  was  there  didicisse  pingt^e  in  order  to  understand  it? 
And  how  imsuitablo  would  gold  embroidery  have  been  for  ptdii- 
uares  plagcp^  for  which  the  softest  stuffs  possible  were  used.    Mar- 
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tial,  iii.  82,  7.  Still  lees  can  we  reconcile  with  the  aboye  explan- 
ation the  passage  of  Vitruvius  (B.  vi.  7),  where  the  workshops  of 
the  plumarii  are  called  textrince.  Their  business  then  was  not  to 
adorn  with  embroidery  garments  already  made,  but  to  weave  in  some 
peculiar  manner ;  and  there  is  nothing  about  gold,  but  about  colours, 
which  must  be  kept  from  the  sim  that  they  may  not  fade. 

The  expression  seems  to  require  some  other  explanation,  and 
however  near  the  connection  may  seem  to  be  between  plumariiis  and 
plumata  wstis^  still  Varro  and  Vitruvius  probably  aUude  to  an  en- 
tirely different  kind  of  work.  In  the  Glossaries  plumarius  is  trans- 
lated by  xriXojSa^C  (feather-dyer),  which  Salmasius  changes  into 
^0^^,  in  which  ^xniv  is  to  denote  variare  generally,  as  well 
as  to  embroider !  K  printing  in  colours  had  been  alluded  to,  then 
this  would  have  been  possible.  But  pdnrnv  cannot  have  this  signi- 
fication, any  more  than  the  Romans  would  have  said  tingere  vestes^ 
instead  of  acu  pingere.  On  the  contrary  irriXo/Sairri/c  appears  very 
correct.  When  Martial,  xii.  17,  says  of  a  fever  that  will  not  leave 
Lentulus,  because  he  takes  too  good  care  of  it,  dormit  et  iri  pluma 
purpureoque  torOj  this  may  no  doubt  be  understood  of  the  feathers 
with  which  in  later  times  the  cushions  were  stuffed.  But  the 
same  explanation  will  hardly  suit  IJpig.  xiv.  146,  Lemma  Ceriieal: 
Tinge  caput  nardi  folio ;  cervical  debit : 
Perdidit  unguentura  cum  coma,  pluma  tenet, 
for  the  ointment  could  only  be  commuiii(  at«^(l  to  the  pillow-case. 
Still  less  could  it  be  admissible,  Ts-ith  Botti^JT,  S(d)iu<i,  to  under- 
stand what  Propertius  says  of  Pi^^tus,  Effulfum  pluma  versicolore 
caput y  iii.  7,  50,  as  alluding  to  cushions  wliich  wore  stuffed  with 
feathers  of  divers  colours.  On  these  gr<niiuls  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  pliunarii  prepared  real  feathcr-tapestiy,  v.'iih.  which 
the  pulvini  and  cervicalia  were  covered  ;  and  the  same  is  probably 
meant  by  rrriputTd  cai  flrnXwra  irpoaKi<pd\ata.  Poll.  x.  1,  10.  If  in 
modem  days  we  have  succeeded  in  constructing  from  coloured 
feathers  tapestry  of  a  very  durable  nature,  c(»vered  vdih.  all  soi-ts 
of  emblems,  why  should  not  the  ancients,  who  certainly  in  many 
things  showed  greater  cunning  of  hand  than  we  do,  obtain  credit 
for  equal  ingenuity.'  ?  Seneca,  /"//.  90,  also  speaks  of  gannents 
even,  made  of  feathers;  and  plumaiius  and  7rriXo/5a0o{;  (from  jJmmx ; 
i{  from,  pluinare^  it  would  he  phnndtor)^  is  he  who  works  in  feathers, 
as  Janarius,  he  who  works  in  wool,  argfuUirins  in  silver,  &C. 

[Though  Becker  has  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  that  })lumatro 
Testes  denote  stuffs  of  feather-embroidery,  and  i)luniarii  the  manu- 
fecturers  of  the  same;  yet  it  is  uncertain  whether  those  stuffs  wt^o 
used  for  pillow-cases.   For,  without  dwelling  on  the  fact,  that  such 
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coverings  would  be  ill-adapted  for  cushioiis,  either  for  sitting  or 
lying  upon ;  nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  gathered  from  the  passages 
cited.  In  Martial,  xiv.  149,  pluma  tentt  refers  to  the  feathers  inside 
the  pillow,  which,  from  the  thinness  of  the  case,  become  easily 
tainted  by  the  ointment,  and  smell  of  it.  The  words  of  Propertius, 
veraicolore  pluma^  may  either  be  considered  a  metonymy,  and  woiild 
then  denote  the  party-coloured  cover  of  a  feather  cushion  (as  tori 
piciiy  Virg.  ^n,  i.  708,  and  toro  purpurea,  Ovid.  Heroid,  v.  88, 
refer,  not  to  the  colour  of  the  torus,  but  only  to  that  of  the  case 
or  coverlet),  or  it  may  mean  actual  coloured  feathers,  with  which 
the  cushion  is  stuffed,  and  which  shine  through  the  ^Iiiti  case ;  an 
explanation  approved  by  Herzberg,  who  quotes  Cic.  V&rr,  v.  11 : 
Pulvinus  perlucidus  Melitensis,  rosa  fartu^,"] 

We  must   draw  a  distinction  between  the  coverlets  {stragvia) 
and  the  toralia ;  and  we  do  not  understand  how  Heindorf  on  Horaco 
(Sat,  ii.  4,  84,  referring  at  the  same  time  to  Epist,  i.  5,  21)  could 
say,  *  In  both  cases  toral,  toralia,  is  evidently  a  case  or  covering  of 
the  purple  stuff  cushions  {tori)  of  the  sofas.'     [This  was  originally 
the  general  idea  :  see  Turnob.  Adv,  i.  24  ;  Ciaccon.  de  TricUn.  p.  16.] 
Petronius  (40)  is   sufficient  to   controvert  this.     The  chief  dish, 
the  boar,  was  going  to  be  served  up,  and  Trimalchio  caused  the 
tricHninm  suddenly  to  receive  an  exterior  covering,  referring  to  the 
chase ;  and  the  hounds  were  at  the  same  time  admitted  into  the 
apartment.     We  need  only  reflect,  that  the  whole  of  the  guests  lay 
upon  the  Irdi,  when  the  slaves  toralia  proponunt,  to  be  convinced 
that  the  word  cannot  mean  covers  spread  over  the  couches.    On 
the  contrary,  it  sifrnifies  hangings,  with  which  the  lectus  was  draped 
from  the  tor  its  to  the  floor;  hence  Horace  says  circum  Tyrias  ve^(* 
(puri)ureum  torum)  dare  illota  toralia.     8ee  Casaubon  on  Lamprid. 
Jlelitxj.  19  ;  Paull.  l)i<j.  xxxiii.  10,  5.     [This  explanation  is  entirely 
corroborated  by  Varro,  L.  L.  v.   167,  contra  Latinum  toral,  qucd 
ante  tor  tun.     In  Non.  however  (i.  35)  it  may  mean  the  hangings  of 
the  lecticii.] 

The  bed  of  the  ancients,  ledus  cuhicnlaris,  was  higher  than  the 
h'ctits  fricliniaris  [see  Excursus  on  the  Triclinium];  Lamprid.  IM. 
20;  Yarro,  L.  L.y'm.  32.  Ileuce  scandere,  ascendere,  descendere,  are 
always  said  of  it.  See  Broukh,  on  Tibull.  i.  2, 19 ;  Ov.  Fast.  ii.  349 ; 
Serv.  ad  Virg.  ^-En.  iv.  fiS5,  hdi  antiqnornni  alti  erant  et  gradibus 
asrcnth'lMDitur.  Luean.  ii.  '6dGy  gradihusque  acrlivis  ehurnis  Stat  torus, 
[Varro,  L.  L.  v.  lOS.]  These  gradus  seem  to  be  the  fulcra  (i.  e. 
pedum)  so  often  mentioned.  [Or  rather  fulcra  denote  the  stout 
props,  adorned  with  si)hinxes,  ji^ffins,  and  other  beasts,  serving  as 
feet,  in  contradistinction   to  the  roimd  and  more  elegant  pedes. 
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Hygin.  Fah.  274 ;  laid.  xix.  26.  Plin.  ff.N,  xxxiv.  2,  speaks  of  both 
tridiniorumy  pedibua  fulcrisqtie,']    See  Propert.  ii.  10,  21 : 

Nee  mihi  tone  fulcro  sternatur  lectus  ebarno. 
It.  7,  3 ;  Juv.  vi.  22 ;  xi.  95  : 

Qoalis  in  Oceani  flacta  testado  nataret, 
Clarum  Trojugenis  factiira  et  nobile  fulcrum. 

Comp.  Tlrg.  ^n.  vi.  603 ;  Suet.  Claud.  32. 

The  lectus  cubicularis  had  (especially  when  it  was  intended  for 
two  persons)  an  elevated  ledge  on  one  side  of  it,  gluteus,  which 
word  is  used  to  denote  the  whole  side,  while  the  side  by  which  they 
got  into  the  bed  was  called  sponda,  Isidor.  xx.  11.  The  same  is 
meant  by  the  prior  xnteriorqiie  torus,  Ovid.  Amor,  iii.  14,  32.  See 
Salmas.  ad  Mart,  iii.  91,  9 ;  Suet.  Cces.  49 ;  Scip.  Afr.  in  Gellius,  vii. 
12.  As  regards  sofas  for  studying,  Bottiger,  Sah,  i.  p.  35,  has  re- 
marked, writing-desks,  with  stools  to  sit  on  and  study,  were  un- 
known to  the  ancients ;  but  they  used  to  meditate,  read,  or  write 
reclining  on  the  lectus,  or  lectulus,  or  lectulus  lucubratorius,  or 
lectica  luc.  Suet.  Aug.  78  ;  Ovid.  Trist.  i.  11,  37  ;  Seneca,  Epist.  72. 
The  habitus  student  is,  as  Pliny  calls  it,  was  such  that  a  person, 
almost  as  in  the  triclinium,  rested  on  the  loft  arm,  drawing  up  at 
the  same  time  the  right  leg,  in  order  to  lay  the  book  on  it,  or  to 
write,  but  they  may  also  have  hud  contnvauces  for  the  convenience 
of  writing,  on  the  edge  of  the  lectulus.     Persius,  i.  1 06  : 

Nee  pluteum  ca?dit,  nee  demorsos  sapit  ungues. 
Juven.  ii.  7.  [Sidon.  Ap.  ii.  9,  graminaticdlrs  pluffi.  Scimpo^lium, 
and  gralMituSy  two  names  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  most  likely 
denoted  the  same  thing  in  Greece,  a  low  small  couch.  See  Becker's 
Charides,  Eng.  Trans,  p.  117,  note.  Sclm]i()dium  comes  fromoiff/iTrrw. 
But  in  Rome  gnibati  were  applied  to  the  hrti  of  the  poor,  which 
were  lower  than  those  of  the  rich ;  whilst  the  low  new-fashioned 
couch  of  the  higher  classes  was  called  scimpodiiun.  The  poverty- 
stricken  apiK'arance  of  the  gi-abati  is  clear  from  Cic.  de  Dtr.,  iwn 
m<>*io  lerfoSt  ver^nn  eiiatn  grahufos.  Sen.  Kp.  18,  mentions  them 
ahmg  with  modims  aruns,  pa  it  pern  in  o/A/.s,  Kp.  20.  They  were 
used  for  travellers  in  inns,  Petron.  o'2.  The  sriiupi'iUn,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  only  mentioned  of  the  rich,  aiul  are  generally  used  in  cases 
of  sickness,  e.  g.  Gell.  xix.  10.  Dio.  Cass.  Ixxvi.  13,  relates  that  Sept. 
Severus,  when  ill,  was  carried  in  a  scimptxlium.  Augustus  and  Ti- 
berius had  done  the  same.  Later,  the  ditference  was  done  away 
with,  and  the  costly  scinii)odia  were  likewise  called  grabatus.  Sca'V. 
Dig.  xxxiii.  7,  20,  gndmtus  argtnfo  in  (innifo  ttcfns.  The  PuHuani 
Itdiy  as  they  were  called,  were  also  very  low.     Isid.  xx.  11.] 

u  2 
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THE  CHAIRS. 

Chairs  were  not  so  much  used  by  the  Eomans  as  by  us,  and 
only  required  for  visitors  [Gell.  ii.  2  ;  Sen.  de  Clem.  i.  9],  although 
they  also  had  exedrce.  A  distinction  is  made  between  sella  and 
cathedra  y  and  the  latter  is  assigned  particularly  to  the  women.  But 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  sella  was  formed  like  our  chairs,  only  with 
the  back  a  little  more  inclined ;  or  that  the  cathedra  meant  an  arm- 
chair ;  for  the  sellce  gestatorice  were  arm-chairs,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  we  often  meet  with  women  sitting  on  the  simple  chairs.  Sella 
denotes  every  kind  of  chair  from  the  sella  quotidiani  qwjestus  of  the 
artisan  (Cic.  in  Cat.  iv.  8 ;  Mm.  Borh.  iv.  6,  50),  to  the  sella  airulu. 
The  cathedra  is  also  included  herein;  and  the  reason  why  this 
word,  so  common  in  the  poets,  refers  oftenest  to  women,  is  that 
they  geneniUy  sat,  and  did  not  recline.  [At  least  sella  and  sedile 
(with  the  diminutives  sediculam  and  sedecnla^  Cic.  ad  Aft.  iv.  10) 
were  the  most  general  terms  for  every  kind  of  chair,  although  sedile 
originally  denotes  merely  the  seat  itself  or  the  cushion  thereon. 
Seliquastrum  was  an  antique  expression.  Fest.  p.  340;  Varro,  L.  L. 
V.  128.  The  general  meaning  of  sella  is  clear  from  its  being  uf^ed 
in  the  tubemao  of  the  artisans  and  ionsoreSy  Dig.  ix.  2,  11 ;  and  at 
the  house-doors  of  the  courtesans  (Plant.  P««.  i.  2,  56;  Sen.  de. 
Bene/,  i.  9) ;  in  the  baths  (see  Excursus  on  the  Baths) ;  in  the  lec- 
ture rooms  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  ix.  18),  and  on  the  tribunal  of  the  magis- 
trate (like  the  sella  eurulis  and  the  sella  imperatoria,  Spart.  Sev.  1 ; 
Cic.  Phil.  ii.  34  ;  Suet.  dvs.  76 ;  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  38 ;  v.  39;  Suet.  Claud. 
23  ;  Plin.  Kp.  ii.  11,  sellis  consul um) ;  also  in  the  camp  for  the  gen- 
eral, Suet.  (hdh.  18,  castrensem  sella m;  not  to  mention  that  sella 
also  means  a  sedan,  as  well  as  another  una^sthetic  article  of  house- 
hold furniture,  viiWed  sella  ffunih'arira.  Cod.  Th.  xv.  13,  de  u^u  s^l- 
larinn  in  their  most  general  sense.  Sedile,  although  rarely  met  with, 
has  a  very  general  meaning.  Suet.  Or^,  sedile  retjium  ;  Spart.  Hadr. 
23 ;  Conq).  Cels.  viii.  10.  It  is  said  of  a  marble  bench  in  Pliny, 
Lp.  V.  6,  40  ;  and  often  in  the  poets. 

The  solium  was  the  term  for  a  lofty  throne-like  seat  of  honour. 
Such  a  one  was  occupied  by  the  father  of  the  family,  when  he  gave 
advice  to  his  cli<'nts,  as  their  patronus.  Cic.  de  Leg.  i.  3,  m(>re 
pafrio  sedtns  in  stihd  rotisnhntilnis  rcspondvrem.  de  Or.  ii.  55.  Such 
solia  were  consecrated  to  the  gods  in  their  temples.  So  Solium 
Juris.  Suet.  (\il.  57;  Oct.  70;  Or.  de  liar.  Besj^  27.  The  kingly 
throne  is  often  so  culled.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  ^'Jn.  i.  510;  vii.  169. 
In  this  sense  it  often  occurs  in  Virgil  and  Ovid.  Cic.  dejin.  ii.  21 : 
ornatu  regally  in  soliu  sedtns.     See  Isid.  xx.   11,  and  Festus.     The 
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splendid  gilded  thrones  of  Mars  and  Venus,  Bacchus  and  Ceres, 
which  occur  in  the  Pompeian  frescoes,  were  most  likely  Boman 
Bolia,  or,  at  least,  like  them.  Mua,  Borb,  viii.  20 ;  vi.  53,  34.  The 
backs  and  sides  are  perpendicular,  as  well  as  the  legs,  which  are  of 
the  most  elegant  shape,  with  small  foot-boards  attached.  They 
haye  also  cushions  of  yarious  hues,  and  hangings  on  each  side  of 
the  back.     Chimentell.  de  Honore  BiselL  c.  18. 

The  cathedra,  on  the  other  hand,  was  designed  more  for  comfort 
than  show;  its  back  and  sides  are  therefore  not  upright,  as  in  the 
solium,  but  more  easy  and  adapted  to  the  form  of  the  person,  with 
sloping  back,  and  broader  above,  for  the  head  to  rest  on  in  either 
direction.  Ant,  cTHerc.  iv.  97  ;  Mas,  Borb.  iv.  t.  18 ;  but  it  is  always 
without  arms.     See  Juv.  vi.  90 : 

.   .  .  faraam  contemserat  olim, 
Cajas  apad  molles  minima  est  jaetura  cathcdras. 
Martial,  iii.  63,  says  of  the  effeminate  Cotilus, 

Inter  femineas  tota  qui  luce  eathedraa 

Desidet. 
xii.  38,  femintis  cathedris ;  Juv.  ix.  52,  strata  positus  loncffujne  cnihe- 
dm  ;  which  shows  that  it  had  soft  cushions  and  was  long.     It  was 
covered  with  a  stragulum^  as  we  see  from  Martial,  xii.  18  : 

Ig^ota  est  to<ra,  sed  datur  petonti 

Rupta  proxima  vcstis  e  cathedra. 
From  the  easiness  of  the  cathedra  it  is  ofton  montioncd  in  con- 
nection with  the  fair  sex.  Mart.  ix.  99 ;  Phjedr.  iii.  S,  4  ;  Ilor.  Snt, 
i.  10,  90.  Ladies  used  to  rest  on  it  and  write.  Prop.  iv.  5,  37. 
But  the  use  of  these  chaii*s  was  not  confined  to  them,  as  they 
were  offered  to  men  also,  when  paying  visits.  Thus,  in  Sen.  de 
Clem.  i.  9,  Augustus  has  a  cathedra  set  for  C'iuna.  Pliu.  £j>.  ii.  17 ; 
viii.  21.  The  teacher's  chair  was  also  called  cathedra,  not  however 
on  account  of  its  being  easy.  Juv.  vii.  203;  Mart.  i.  77;  Sidon.  Fjy. 
vii.  9.  Pliny  (x\'i.  37,  6H)  mentions  a  particular  sort  f>f  cathedra 
interwoven  with  osiers.  Comp.  Lijisii  Kbit.  i.  19;  I)ittnch,  de 
Cath.  feminarum  Bom. 

Besides  the  s<^)lium  (or  chair  of  state  with  back  and  anns),  and 
the  cathtnlra  (or  easy-chair  with  stuffed  back,  gently  slo])ing,  but 
without  arms),  there  were  none  others,  as  far  as  we  know,  ])earing 
any  particular  designation ;  but  they  all  went  by  the  general  name 
of  sella.  They  were  verj'  various,  and  olten  remarkably  like  oiu* 
modem  chairs,  as  is  s(>en  by  the  paintings  at  Pompeii.  The  feet 
were  most  elegantly  turned,  and  either  straight  or  gracefully 
ciu^cd;  sometimes  ])laced  cross-wise,  as  in  Mas.  Bi>rh.  vii.  t.  3. 
The  backs  displayed  an  even  gi'eator  variety.      Sometimes  there 
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were  none ;  as  in  the  modem  gtooL  Mus,  Borh,  vii.  t.  53 ;  ix.  18. 
(Even  those  of  the  emperors  are  often  without  them.  Mus.  Borh, 
iv.  t.  37.)  Sometimes  they  are  very  low,  Mua.  Barb.  viii.  5 ;  others 
again  are  very  tall,  and  incline  forwards  or  backwards.  But  gener- 
ally the  back  is  semicircular  (hence  called  arcus^  Tac.  Ann,  xv. 
57),  and  broad,  Mus.  Borh,  xiii.  21,  36;  rarely  trellised,  as  in  Mm. 
Borh,  xii.  13.  On  the  seats  are  cushions,  apparently  moveable,  and 
therefore  fastened  with  broad  or  narrow  bands.  The  frames  of 
chairs  were  of  wood  (often  veneered  with  ivory  or  other  costly 
materials),  or  of  metal,  like  the  lecti.  See  Chimentell.  Marmor. 
Pisaniim  de  Han.  Bisdl. 

Benches  {scamna  and  siihselliay  Varro,  L.  L,  v.  168 ;  Isid.  sx. 
11)  were  not  used  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  Romans,  except  in 
the  baths,  or  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  ascent  into  the 
lectus.  Isidorus  and  Varro.  The  subsellia  cathedraria  were  a  more 
convenient  kind,  with  backs  (Paull.  Diij.  xxxiii.  10,  5),  and  iapdd 
to  cover  the  cushion ;  called  texjumenta  stihselliorum  in  Ulp.  Dig. 
xxxiv.  2,  25.  They  were  to  bo  found  in  the  public  baths.  "Well- 
preserved  specimens  were  discovered  in  Pompeii.  See  Excurs.  I. 
Sc.  7.  It  will  be  needless  to  say  how  common  benches  were  in 
public  life,  as  in  courts  of  justice  and  theatres.  ScabtUa  were  small 
foot-stools  (Isid.  ib.)y  also  called  hy podia.     Paull.  iii.  6,  65.] 

THE  TABLES. 

In  no  article  of  furniture  was  greater  exjiense  incurred  than  in 
the  tables;  indeed  the  extravagance  in  this  particular  would  be 
scarcely  credible,  did  not  the  most  trustworthy  writers  give  us  ex- 
press information  about  it.  The  monopodia^  especially,  cost  im- 
mense sums  of  money ;  also  called  orhes  and  abaci.  These  mono- 
podia, which,  according  to  Livy,  xxxix.  6,  and  Pliny,  H.  N.  xxxiv. 
3,  8,  came  with  other  ai-ticlos  of  luxury  from  Asia,  were  called 
orbes,  not  from  being  round,  but  because  they  were  massive  plates  of 
wood,  cut  off  the  stem  in  its  whole  diameter.  For  this  purpose,  the 
wood  of  the  cAtrus  was  preferred  above  all  others  [ifwnsa  a'tnay  Cic. 
l>rr.  iv.  17  ;  Petron.  119] ;  by  which  we  must  not  understand  the 
citron-tree,  but  the  thnja  cupressoides,  Ovia^  0uov,  as  is  evident  from 
Pliny,  xiii.  16,  who  expressly  distinguishes  it  from  the  regular  citrus. 
This  ti-ee  was  found  especially  in  Mauretania  (hence,  secti  Athintide 
mlra  orhes,  Luc.  x.  144;  Mart.  xiv.  89),  and  was  of  such  magnitude, 
as  the  citron-tree  never  attained  to.  Pliny  (c.  xv.)  mentions  plates 
nearly  foiu-  foot  in  diameter,  which  were  cut  off  the  trunk,  of  the 
thickness  nearly  of  half  a  foot.    Unlike  other  tables,  they  were  not 
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proyided  'with  several  feet,  but  rested  on  an  ivory  column,  and  were 
thence  termed  monopodia.  liv.  xxxix.  6 ;  [Juv.  xi.  122 : 
.  .  .  latos  nisi  sustinet  orbes 
Gnmde  ebor  et  magno  sublimis  pardus  hiatu.] 
Mart.  ii.  43,  9.  The  price  of  such  tables  was  enormous.  [Sen.  de 
Ben,  viL  9,  menaas  et  cestimatum  lignum  aeiiatoria  censu,  Juv.  i.  137 ; 
TertuU.  de  Pall,  5.]  PUny  relates  that  Cicero  himself  had  paid  for 
one,  that  was  then  still  extant,  1,000,000  sesterces,  and  he  mentions 
even  more  extraordinary  cases.  The  most  costly  specimens  were 
those  cut  off  near  the  root,  not  only  because  the  tree  was  broadest 
there,  but  on  accoimt  of  the  wood  being  dappled  and  speckled. 
Pliny  mentions  tigrince^  pantherince^  undatim  crispce^  pavonum  caudm 
oetdos  imitantes^  apiatce  mensce.  These  tables  however  were  too  dear 
and  not  large  enough  to  use  at  meals,  although  they  did  sometimes 
serve  for  this  purpose.  Martial,  ix.  60,  9.  Hence  larger  ones  of 
conmion  wood  were  made,  and  veneered  with  the  wood  of  the 
dtnis,  and,  according  to  PHny,  even  Tiberius  used  only  such  a  one, 
xvi.  42,  84. 

The  costly  citrecEy  in  order  to  protect  them  from  injury,  were 
covered  with  cloths  of  thick  coarse  Hnen,  gaiisape.    Mart.  xiv.  138: 
Nobilius  villosa  tegant  tibi  liutea  citruin  ; 
Orbibus  in  nostris  circulus  esse  potest. 

They  stood  also  thus  in  the  shops  of  the  dealers,  Mart.  ix.  60,  7. 
This  gausape  was  frequently  purple-covered,  Heindorf.  ad  Jlor, 
Sat.  ii.  8,  1 1 ;  it  served  also  for  dusters,  [Horace,  ih, ;  Lucil.  in 
Priscian,  ix.  p.  870.] 

The  small  tables  used  at  meals,  or  to  display  costly  plate  upon, 
txponere  argent unij  wore  called  abaci.  This  word,  in  Greek,  denotes 
a  plate  or  table,  but  generally  one  with  a  raised  rim  rouuil  it.  [Co- 
roTKB  mensarunif  Ulp.  Dig.  xxxiv.  2,  19  ;  Fabor,  ^V//<(\s?r.  iii.  25.] 
Hence  the  counting- table  and  dice-board  were  called  (dmcus,  as  like- 
wise the  smooth  square  panels  between  the  stucco  oniaiiieuts,  tccto- 
rium^  on  the  walls,  Vitr.  vii.  3,  10.  Their  use  as  side-boards  is  (jiiite 
clear,  from  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  16;  Plin.  xxxvii.  2,  6;  comp.  retron.  73; 
[Sidon.  ApoU.  xvii.  7.]  The  plates  of  such  tables  were  p^uerally 
of  marble,  or  imitations  of  it,  sometimes  of  silver  (Petr.  70\  gold, 
or  other  costly  mateiial,  and  generally  square.  To  the  abaci  bo- 
long  also  the  menace  JJelphictB  ex  inarmtjre.  Cic.  Vtrr,  iv.  bi),  and 
Mart.  xii.  67: 

Aurum  atque  argentuni  non  sirapli'x  Delphica  portat. 
[Schol.  ad  Juv.  iii.  204;  Schol.  Acr.  ad  JIvr.  Sat.  i.  6,  110;  Poll.  x. 
81.]    So  the  ^iX^ivif  TpaTTt^a  in  Lucian,  Lt^xiph.,  though  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  name  refers  to  the  material  or  the  form. 
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The  trapezopJiorcBy  wHch  are  mentioned  occasionally,  and  by 
Cicero,  ad  Att,  vii.  23  (comp.  Paul.  Dig,  xxxiii.  10,  3 ;  Jong,  ad 
Foil.  X.  69),  do  not  appear  to  have  been  so  much  tables,  as  table- 
frames,  chiefly  of  marble,  upon  which  an  abacus  was  placed  accord- 
ing to  taste.  Some  persons  profess,  and  with  some  appearance  of 
truth,  to  recognize  them  in  the  numerous  bases,  which  are  to  be 
met  with,  and  four  of  which  are  given  in  the  Mtis,  Borh.  iii  tab. 
69,  vii.  tab.  28.  On  all  of  them  are  two  griffins,  turned  from  each 
other,  and  the  intervening  space  is  decked  with  flowers,  tendrils, 
dolphins,  and  similar  objects  in  relief.  They  are  of  Lunesian  mar- 
ble; the  slabs  which  were  upon  them  were  probably  of  higher 
value  [of  costly  wood  or  gilded,  Paul.  Dig,  xxxiii.  10.  Mart.  iiL  31 : 

Sustentatque  tuas  aurea  mensa  dapes. 
But  they  had  also  small  costly  tables  to  eat  at :  thus  Seneca  had 
five  hundred  Ti}'nro^az  Ki5pivov  ^uXou  iXi^vroTroSa^.     Of  course  those 
of  more  moderate  means  had  less  pretending  tables,  which  gener- 
ally rested  on  three  or  four  feet,  Hor.  Sat.  i.  3,  13  (men$a  tripes), 
and  had  a  square  plate ;  this  being  originally  the  regular,  and  in- 
deed the  only  form  used.     Varro,  L.  L.  v.  118.     The  material  was 
beech- wood.  Mart.  ii.  43,  9,  or  maple,  cr^<T,  a  wood  also  highly 
prized  by  the  Greeks  ((r^h^a/ivof).     See  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8,  10: 
.  .  .  pucr  alte  cinctus  aceraam 
Gausape  purpureo  mensam  pertersit. 

Mart.  xiv.  90.  Pliny,  II.  N.  xvi.  26,  calls  it  ciiro  secundus.  There 
were  also  tables  of  marble,  Ilor.  Sat.  i.  6,  116,  lapis  alhus.  In  the 
tabei-nrp,  the  tables  wore  often  of  brick-work,  so  the  meruat  lani- 
arice,  Suet.  Claud.  15.     Sue  Ciaccon.  de  Triclin, 


THE  MIRROES. 

Bestdks  those  fixed  in  the  walls  (see  above),  there  were  also 
portable  looking-gla.ssos  of  various  sizes  and  manifold  form,  used  at 
the  tuik't  of  the  ladies.  Ulp.  Dig.  xxxiv.  2,  19.  They  were  mostly 
oval  or  round,  and  were  held  before  the  mistress  by  the  female 
slaves  [ieiifre,  lyorrigtri),  Prop.  iv.  7,  76;  O'vdd.  Am.  ii.  215;  Juv. 
ii.  99.] 

The  mirrors  were  generallj'  of  metal ;  in  the  earlier  periods  a 
eonii)o.siti()n  of  tin  and  copper  was  used,  but  as  luxury  increased, 
those  niudo  of  silver  became  more  common.  Plin.  xxxiii.  9.  The 
silver  however,  which  was  at  first  used  pure,  was  often  adulterated 
with  a  quantity  of  some  other  metal.  The  excellence  of  the  mirror 
did  not  depend  only  upon  the  purity  of  the  metal,  but  also  on  the 
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strengtli  of  the  plate,  which  caused  the  image  to  be  reflected  more 
strongly.  Vitr.  vii.  3,  9.  [The  back  part  was  also  of  metal,  which 
was  usoally  embossed.  Many  have  been  preserved,  most  of  which 
are  of  Greek  or  Etruscan  workmanship.    Mus,  Borh.  ix.  14.] 

TRIPODS 

may  also  be  reckoned  among  the  household  utensils,  so  far  as  they 
served  to  ornament  the  palaces  of  the  great :  with  their  use  in  the 
temples  we  have  nothing  to  do.  [Respecting  the  tripods  in  the 
kitchen,  see  the  kitchen  utensils.] 

Among  the  paintings  from  Pompeii  in  the  Mvs,  Borh,  there  are 
two,  which  represent  costly  tripods.  Each  is  adorned  with  seven 
statues,  the  one  with  the  sons,  the  other  with  the  daughters  of 
Kiobe.  In  each,  three  fign^es  are  standing  or  kneeling  at  the  feet 
of  the  tripod,  while  the  remaining  four  are  in  a  kneeling  jK)sture 
on  the  rim  which  unites  the  feet.  Tom.  vi.  t.  13,  14.  [Comp. 
Mm,  Borh,  ix.  33.] 

CUPBOARDS  AXD  CIIESTS. 

Cupboards  {armaria,  Isid.  xv.  5),  and  chests  (ra;Kscp,  arecty 
Tarro,  L.  L.  v.  128)  served  to  guard  money  and  other  valuables, 
as  well  as  clothes,  books,  eatables,  &c.  PaiiU.  Diij.  xxxiii.  10,  3. 
On  those  for  the  books  see  Exciu^.  I.  Sc.  3.  Cicero,  p.  Ctrl.  21, 
mentions  cupboards  for  valuables.  Petron.  29 ;  Plant.  Epid.  ii. 
3,  3.  See  Cato,  B,  B.  11,  armarium  proin}>tuariam.  Pluut.  Cap. 
iv.  4,  10.  On  the  cupboards  for  the  imagines  see  above.  They 
were  mostly  made  of  beech-wood.     Plin.  II.  X.  xvi.  84. 

The  chests  also  son-ed  for  all  manner  of  uses  [area  vfsfiaria, 
Cato,  B,  B.  11;  comp.  Suet.  Cal.  59);  but  mostly  for  keeping 
money  in,  and  they  stood  in  the  atrium.  These  were  either  entirely 
of  metal  {dnb  mciipovf  App.  iv.  44),  or  of  wood,  ornamented  and 
secured  with  metal ;  honco  /errata  area  in  Juv.  xi.  20;  Ulp.  Di(/. 
xxxii.  1,  52.  AVe  may  form  a  conjecture  of  their  size  from  the  fact 
that  the  proscribed  Junius  or  Vinius  lay  hidden  for  several  days  in 
the  money-chest  of  his  fnn'dman,  and  thus  esca})ed  death ;  App. 
ib. ;  Dio.  Cass,  xlvii.  7 ;  Suet.  (kt.  27.  Several  such  have  been 
found  at  Pompeii,  or,  at  all  events,  their  ornaments,  cri'sfa ,  which 
were  embossed.  See  Mns.  Borh,  v.  p.  7,  an  account  of  the  two 
chests,  found  in  the  house  of  the  Diosciu'i. 

So  common  were  these  money-chests,  that  the  term  for  pacing 
money  was  ex  ana  sol  are.  I)onat.  </'/  Ttr.  Ad.  ii.  4,  13,  and 
Phorm,  V.  8,  29.     They  were  in  charge  of  the  atriensis,  and  perhaps 
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in  great  houses,  in  that  of  special  arcarii ;  Scsev.  Dig,  xl.  5,  41 ; 
called  by  Plautus,  Aul.  iii.  5,  45,  arctdarii,  OrelL  2890.  The  aroe 
and  armaria  were  sometimes  sealed,  as  has  been  already  mentioned. 
Smaller  chests  [cistellce^  loculi)  and  baskets  {canislray  Vairo, 
X.  L,  V.  120)  are  often  mentioned.  Isid.  xx.  9.  The  baskets  were 
round  or  square,  of  divers  materials,  and  often  very  costly.  Cic. 
ad  Att,  vi.  1 ;  8])Jendidi88imia  caiiistris,     Miis,  Borb,  viii.  18. 

COOKLXa  UTENSILS  [coquinatorium  xnstrumenium,  Ulp.  Dig, 
xxxiv.  2,  19). 

1.  Begular  cooking  vessels  were  called  cocula,  Paul.  Diac  p. 
39 ;  Isid.  xx.  8  :  rasa  ad  coquendum, 

a.  Of  pocuHar  shape.  As  the  miliarium  (so  called  fix>m  its  re- 
semblance to  mill-stones ;  Pallad.  v.  8  ;  altum  ft  angtistum,  Colum. 
ix.  4)  a  tall  narrow  metal  vessel,  for  boiUng  water  quickly.  Ath. 
iii.  p.  98  ;  Son.  Nat,  Quasi,  iii.  24.  Ulp.  Dig,  xxxiv.  2, 19,  mentions 
silver  ones.  Anthcpsa  was  a  Greek  cooking  machine  with  a  recep- 
tacle below,  probably  for  charcoal,  and  often  cost  large  sums.  Cic. 
p,  liosc.  Am,  46;  Lamprid.  IL'I.  18. 

b.  Kettle-shaped  was  the  ahcnum;  (dimin.  ahenulum,  so  called 
from  the  material) ;  it  was  broad  and  rotund.  Paul.  Dig.  xxxiii.  7, 
18;  Scrv.  ad  Virg.  yF/i.  \i.  218.  It  was  himg  over  the  fire,  and 
used  for  boiling  water,  also  for  cooking  ^•ictuals ;  Titinn.  in  Xomu4^ 
i.  68 ;  Petron.  74 ;  Juv.  xi.  81 ;  and  by  dyers,  Ov.  Fa^t,  iii.  822. 
Avellino  thinks  ahonuni  was  a  small  stew-pan,  with  a  long  handle, 
which  is  improbable.  The  lebrs,  though  pi-operly  a  basin,  when  it 
was  used  for  cooking,  must  have  been  kettle- shaped,  but  not  very 
deep ;  Isid.  xx.  8 ;  Poll.  x.  85.  The  cartina,  a  semicircular  kettle 
(hence  corfina  ihmtri,  Forcellinus)  was  in  general  use  among  the 
dyers.  Plin.  //.  .V.  xxxv.  6,  25;  Cato,  R.  11.  66;  Plin.  xv.  6,  6; 
Plant.  Pan.  v.  0,  11. 

c.  Pi'gular  soething-pots.  Cacahits  (of  metal,  and  of  earthen- 
ware, Col.  xii.  41,  46,  sometimes  of  silver,  Ulp.  ib. ;  Lamprid.  Hdu>(}, 
19)  was  a  i)ot  for  cooking  food.  Varro,  v<i8  ubi  coquebant  cihum, 
PauU.  Dig.  xxxiii.  7,  18.  It  was  also  called  ollay  formerly  aida^ 
Isid.  XX.  8.  Nonius,  xv.  1,  calls  it  cap(icissiinu?n  vas.  See  Forcel- 
linus concerning  its  other  uses.  Cucnmay  a  larger  pot,  Petron.  135; 
Macr.  Dig.  xlviii.  8.  Lasanum,  in  Ilor.  Sat.  i,  6,  109,  is  also  a 
cooking  vessel,  which  the  sordidns  prcpfor  canies  with  him,  that 
he  may  not  have  to  stoj)  at  an  inn.  A  bronze  pot,  with  cover  and 
handsome  handle,  is  copied  in  Mas.  Borb.  Lx.  o(S'y  see  xii.  58. 

d.  Those  shaped  like  our  j^ans.     Sartago  (Isid.  ib,,  a  Urepitu 
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•9n»  vocata^  quando  in  ea  ardet  oleum),  was  an  open  pan  of  silver, 
Plin.  H.  N.  xvi.  11,  22;  XJlp.  ib.  The  patina  (properly  a  dish), 
also  used  for  cooking,  was  flat.    Plant.  Pseud,  iii.  2,  51 : 

Ubi  omnes  patins  fervent,  omnes  aperio. 
Apic.  iii.  2 ;  iv.  2.     Covers  {teatum  and  testu)  were  commonly  used. 
Ov.  Fast.  vi.  509 : 

Slant  calices,  minor  inde  fabas,  olus  alter  habebant, 
£t  fumant  testu  pressos  uterque  suo. 
Cato,  R,  R,  74,  75,  84 ;  Plin.  xxxiii.  7,  26 ;  see  Mus,  Borh,  iii.  63 ; 
V.  44 ;  xii.  59. 

2.  Other  utensils  were  tripods,  tripedes,  as  stands  for  the  pots 
(Ussing  wrongly  supposes  that  lasana  were  also  used  for  this  pur- 
pose) ;  spits  [veruy  Yarro,  L,  L,  v.  127) ;  gridirons  {craticuhy  Mai-t. 
xiv.  221) ;  strainers  {columy  Mtts,  Borb,;  some  were  made  of  osiers, 
Colum.  xii.  19) ;  funnels  [infundibula  and  injidibula.  Cat.  B.  B.  10, 
11,  13;  Col.  iii.  18,  angusto  ore;  also  of  glass,  Mus.  Borb.  v.  10); 
sieves  {cribrum ;  especially  for  flour,  Pers.  iii.  112,  cribro  decu^^c^a, 
farina;  Plin.  H,  N,  xviii.  11,  28;  see  Forcellinus) ;  spoons  and 
ladles  (the  larger  were  called  truces  PauU.  Diac.  v.  antroare,  quo 
permovent  coquentea  exta ;  Titinn.  in  Nonius,  xix.  18 ;  the  smaller 
were  called  tridlcBy  Paul.  Diac.  p.  31.  Cato,  B,  B.  13,  mentions 
trullas  aheneas  and  lignea^.  Varro,  L.  L,  v.  118,  seems  to  use  trua 
in  a  wider  sense.  On  the  use  of  trulla,  as  a  wine- vessel,  see  Excurs. 
m.  Sc.  9).  Mortars  of  stone  and  metal  {jnla,  for  poimding  in  with 
the  heavy  pestle,  j9//«77i  mortarium,  for  lighter  work,  Isid.  iv.  11; 
Non.  XV.  3 ;  often  in  the  Scriptores  rei  rusticcp,  and  in  Pliny.  8eo 
Forcell.);  coal-scoops  (Ilor.  Sat,  i.  5,  36,  jiruuo'que  batiUum ;  see 
Heindorf,  and  Casaubon  ad  Script,  Hist.  Autj.  p.  224.  In  Mns, 
Borb.  X.  164,  is  a  copy  of  an  elegant  coal-scoop,  resting  on  five 
small  feet ;  and  also  two  small  andirons  of  bronze,  prettily  orna- 
mented. On  pruna  and  carbo^  see  Isid.  xix.  6).  Several  beautiful 
steel-yards  of  bronze  have  been  found.  See  Mus.  Borb.  i.  56  ;  >'iii. 
16.  The  moveable  weight  attached  to  them  is  generally  oniamented 
with  a  small  bust  of  some  deity.     The  scale-plate  hung  by  chains. 

3.  Water- vessels.  The  most  indispensable  was  the  urna  [hij- 
dria)j  like  our  bucket,  adapted  both  for  fetching  water  (YaiTo,  L.  L. 
v.  126),  and  also  for  keeping  it  in.  For  the  former  purpose  it  was 
provided  with  two  moveable  handles,  which  fell  when  the  vessel  was 
set  down.  "When  used  for  keeping  water  in,  they  had  no  handles  ; 
others  again,  for  canying  water,  besides  the  two  large  handles  had 
two  smaller  ones  fixed  on  below.  Mus.  Borb.  vii.  31 ;  comp.  vi.  31, 
▼iii.  15,  ui.  14.  They  were  made  of  earthenware,  wood,  and  metal. 
One  of  bronze  with  a  very  elegant  handle  is  given  in  Mas.  Borb,  xi. 
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44 ;  and  Cicero,  Verr.  ii.  19,  mentions  hydrias  argenteas.  Some- 
times the  name  of  the  owner  was  inscribed  on  them.  Plant.  Bud, 
ii.  5,  21. 

They  were  carried  on  the  head.    Prop.  iv.  4,  16 : 

Urgebat  medium  fictilis  urna  caput 
or  on  the  shoulder,  iv.  11,  27 : 

Infelii  humeros  urgeat  urna  meos. 
Something  was  usually  placed  on  the  head  underneath  the  re^eL 
Paul.  Diac.  p.  6,  and  p.  45 :  Coesticillus  appell^itur  circuluSy  quern 
superponit  capitis  qui  aliquid  laturita  est  in  capite.  They  poured  the 
water  straight  out  of  the  bucket  into  the  kettle.  Plaut.  Pseud,  i.  2, 
24.  Hence  uma  is  used  of  the  vessels  of  the  Danaides,  though  these 
ought  property  to  be  called  urnulce,  Varro  in  NoniuSy  xv.  8.  The 
water-buckets  were  i)laced  in  the  kitchen  on  the  UTmarium,  as  it  was 
called,  a  kind  of  square  table  for  the  purpose.  Varro,  Z.  L,  v.  126 ; 
and  in  Non.  xv.  10.  Other  vessels  for  drawing  and  ladling  water 
were  itrcens  (somewhat  less  than  an  uma),  and  urceolus,  Paul.  Dig, 
quibus  aqua  In  ahenum  in/unditur,  Cato,  B,  R.  10,  13 ;  Mart.  xiv. 
106,  urceus  fi^tilis : 

Hie  tibi  donatur  panda  ruber  urceus  ansa. 
Cato,   13 :    urceus  ahenus.     These   served  also  for  mixing  drinks. 
Mart.  xiv.  105.     Another  was  called  nanus,     Paul.  Diac.  p.  176 : 
Nanu/n  Gra^ci  vas  aquarium  dicunt  humile  et  cojicavum,  qtuxi  vulgo 
vocant  sit  alum  harhaftim.     So  Van*o,  i.  L.  v.  119. 

Si'tulus  or  situla  may  also  be  compared  to  our  bucket.  Plant. 
Amplu  ii.  2,  39;  Epigram  in  Anth,  Lai.  i.  p.  493 ;  Paul.  Dig,  xviiL 
1,  40;  Cato,  Ii.  B.  11.  Yitruv.  x.  9:  Ferrea  catena  hahens  situlo* 
pendentcs  a'reos.  Non.  xv.  36.  Lastly,  matella  and  matellio  were 
used  in  the  kitchen  for  drawing  water,  as  well  as  for  mixing  wine  at 
table.  Plautus  in  Non.  xv.  2  ;  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  119 ;  Cato,  R.  R.  10. 
Oi  futis  Varro  says  {ib.):  Vas  aquarium^  quod  in  tridinio  allatam 
aquain  infu n deba n t. 

VESSELS  FOR  HOLDIN'G  LIQUIDS. 

These  went  by  the  general  name  rasa  (Paid,  rec,  smL  iii.  6,  86), 
which  word  is  also  used  in  a  mdor  sense.  Ulp.  Dig.  xxxiv.  2,  19; 
Plaut.  AuL  i.  2,  17.  They  varied  so  much  in  form,  size,  use,  ma- 
terial, and  workmanship,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  give 
s])ecific  names  to  the  many  that  have  been  preserved ;  a  few  general 
observations  must  thoref(jre  suffice.  Varro,  Festus,  Macrobius,  (Sai. 
V.  21),  Nonius  Marcollus,  xiv.,  Isidorus,  xx.  4,  Poll.  x.  {oxivti  ra 
Kar  oiKtav  xp'7<^«/'«)>  Athon.  xi.  are  our  authorities  on  the  subject. 
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Some  of  the  chief  modem  works  are,  Panofka,  Becherches  aur  Us 
vMiables  tumiB  des  vaaes  grecs  ;  Letronne,  Observat,  philol.  et  archeoL 
9ur  les  noma  des  v<ues  grecs  ;  and  Useing,  de  nominibus  vasorum  Orcec, 
Most  of  these  refer  to  Greek  vessels,  but  in  fact  the  majority  of 
the  Bom.an  ones,  except  the  commoner  sorts,  were  derived  from 
Greece.  The  Greek  names  of  several  of  these,  and  the  Greek 
subjects  pourtrayed  on  them,  long  continued  to  show  their  first 
origin,  e.  g.  the  scyphi  Homerici  of  Nero.     Suet.  Ner.  47. 

The  vasa  were  made  (1)  of  earthenware,  ^dtYm,  Isid.  xx.  4 ;  Plin. 
H,  N,  xxxT.  46,  either  of  very  simple  construction  {cumano  rubi- 
cunda  puluere  testa.  Mart.  xiv.  114 ;  xi.  27,  5 ;  Hor.  Sat.  i.  6. 118),  or 
valuable  from  their  size  and  skilful  workmanship  {propter  tenuita- 
tem,  Pliny).  See  Ruperti  on  Juvenal,  iv.  131  ;  Pliny,  ib.  :  eo  perve- 
nit  luxuriay  ut  etiam  fidilia  pluria  constent  qiuim  murrhina.  The  art 
of  the  potter  and  modeller  bloomed  early  in  Italy,  especially  in 
Etruria  (Mart.  xiv.  98)  and  lower  Italy  (Mart.  xiv.  102,  114) ;  but 
even  in  Numa's  time  there  was  a  guild  of  potters  at  Rome.  Pliny, 
»6.  All  sorts  of  utensils  and  vessels  were  worked  either  after  Greek 
patterns  or  from  original  designs.  The  numerous  terra  cottas  still 
existing  are  conspicuous  alike  for  their  durubility,  colouring,  and 
finish,  as  well  as  for  the  tasteful  elegance  of  their  shaj)os ;  the  inge- 
nuity displayed  in  ornamenting  the  handles  and  rims  is  truly  won- 
derful. Ovens  for  baking  them  have  often  been  discovered,  and  at 
Oria  in  Campania,  a  potter's  workshop  entire,  with  a  niujiber  of 
vessels.  See  Ilausmaun,  de  cou/t'divne  rusorum.  antiq.  JidU'uun. 
On  the  terra  cotta  lamps,  see  the  following  Exciu-sus,  on  the 
Manner  of  Lighting. 

(2)  The  metal  vasa  were  very  numerous.  The  silver  and  golden 
utensils  were  either  pura  [sine  ullo  opvre  artifcis.  Plin.  Kp.  iii.  1 ; 
Juv.  ix.  141;  Mart.  iv.  38  ;  also hritf,  Juv.  xiv.  62) ;  or  arlttfu,  ((-<pfr(f, 
toreumata.  The  latter  were  doubtless  not  always  from  the  hand  (.)f 
the  artist  whose  name  they  bore  ;  but  it  was  the  namo  mure  than  tlie 
workmanship  that  enhanced  their  value.  [The  Grerk  TomvrtKi)  cor- 
responds exactly  with  the  Poman  ctthduni ;  and  is  only  used  of 
work  in  rehef  in  metal ;  as  Quinctilian  expressly  states,  ii.  21  ;  I'liu. 
H.  N,  xxxiii.  Isid.  xx.  4:  Cadatu  msa  si<jnis  ej/iincutibfa  indts  t.r- 
trave  expressis  a  cwlo,  quod  est  i/tnus/trrainfnfi^  ([uod  vuhjo  ciliont  /n. 
vocant.  Anciently,  such  vessels  were  teriiied  ancasd,  Paul.  Diac. 
p.  20:  quod  circumcctdtndo  fiunt.  See  Garatoui  on  Cic.  Wrr.  iv. 
23.  This  ornament  was  either  constructed  in  a  piece  with  tho 
vessel  itself  (being  either  hammered  out,  or  cast  and  then  chased), 
like  the  dishes  and  cups  ornamented  with  wreaths  [laurvn  painpi- 
natce,  patince  hederatce   discus  corjinbiatus,  Treb.  Poll.   Claud,  IT); 
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or  tlie  embossing  waa  done  on  a  separate  piece  of  metal,  which 
was  afterwards  fixed  on  to  the  vessel.  Lead  was  used  for  soldering 
them  together.  Alp.  Dig,  xxxiv.  2,  19 ;  Paul.  Dig.  vi.  1,  23.  Such 
plates  in  relief  were  named  aigilluy  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  22 ;  and  theee  were 
further  called  emhlemata  or  crustce,  Verr,  iv.  23.  The  first  were 
massive  pieces,  stuck  firmly  into  the  vessel.  (Hence  the  term  em- 
hlema  vermiculatum  applied  to  designs  in  mosaic.)  So  Ulpian»  Dig, 
xxxiv.  2,  19:  einblemata  avrea  (in  argento),  and  §  6;  so  PauL  ih, 
32,  and  Bee,  sent,  iii.  6,  89 :  Vasis  argenteis  emhlemata  ex  auro  fixa. 
Sen.  Ep,  5.  Pliny,  //.  N,  xxxiii.  55,  mentions,  slsq,  phialce  emUema^ 
"Ulysses  and  Diomed  stealing  the  Palladium.  Comp.  Treb.  PolL  Tit, 
in  XXX.  Tyr,  32.  Crustce^  on  the  other  hand  (according  to  its  true 
meaning,  of  thin  covering  generally,  for  instance,  the  plates  of 
marble  covering  the  walls,  fishes*  scales,  &c.),  denote  thin  plates  or 
strips,  with  or  without  embossed  work,  which  were  not  so  much 
fixed  in,  as  on  and  aroimd  the  vessels.  Thus  a  chaplet  of  embossed 
work  placed  roimd  a  vessel  would  be  called  only  crusta^  not  einhhma. 
The  crusta  was  thin  like  veneering,  the  emblema  compact  and  mas- 
sive. Paul.  Dig.  xxxiv.  2,  32 :  cymhia  argentea  crustis  aureis  iUi- 
gatQy  whereas  intixa  is  used  of  the  emhlemata.  Cic.  Verr.  n.  24 : 
ita  scite  in  aurds  imculis  illignhat  (i.  e.  crustas),  ita  apte  in  mjphii 
aureis  includehat  (i.  e.  emhlemata).  See  Salmas.  ad  Solin.  p.  736. 
lOrucsti  Clavis,  v.  cruf<fa.  Tiberius  forbade  the  expression  emblema, 
as  being  bad  Latin,  Suet.  776.  71 ;  Dio  Cass.  Ivii.  51,  but  of  course 
it  continued  to  bo  used.  Vasa  aurea  are  also  mentioned  (TJlp.  Dig. 
xxxiv.  2,  27),  but  the  argenteavrQre  naturally  more  common.  One 
hundred  such  luive  been  discovered  at  Pompeii,  most  of  them  mag- 
iiiticently  embossed.  See  Mas.  Dorb,  x.  14;  xi.  45;  xiii.  49.  A 
rich  discovery  of  them  was  made  in  Normandy,  fix>m  the  temple  of 
!Mcrcury  at  Canetuni.] 

The  c/iryscnfhtit,  so  often  mentioned  by  Martial,  are  incorrectlr 
explaininl  to  be  drinking- vessels ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  flat 
vessels  for  ser>-ing  up  the  food:  at  least  this  is  the  only  use  to 
which  tlioy  are  aj)j)liod  by  Martial,  ii.  43,  11 ;  and  xiv.  97;  comp, 
vi.  IM.  The  name  itself,  and  the  designation  ^ara,  gave  rise  to  the 
supposition  that  they  were  silver  vessels  with  a  golden  rim,  perhaps 
also  with  inlaid  gold-work. 

The  rasa  of  Corinthian  brass  were  highly  prized.  See  above. 
[liron/.e  vessels  were  naturally  most  frequent,  numbers  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  MuHfuin  Jiorlivuiruni ;  which,  notwithstanding  the  cheap- 
ness of  tlu)  material,  ar<.'  always  gracefully  formed,  the  handles  par- 
ticularly so,  with  vcrj'  lino  embossing.] 

(;j)  Vessels  adorned  with  gems.     We  must  not  believe  that  in 
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every  case  where  vessels  of  amethyst,  etc.,  are  mentioned,  real  pre- 
cious stones  are  meant,  though  there  were  such  also.  We  have  only 
to  call  to  mind  the  Mantuan  vase,  as  it  is  called.  Cic.  Verr  iv.  27. 
[Prop.  iiL  3,  26  :  Nee  bibit  e  gemma  divite  nostra  aitis,  Virg.  Oeorg.  ii. 
506 ;  Mart.  xiv.  110.  See  a  cup  of  onyx,  Mm.  Both.  xii.  47.  Little 
vessels  of  onyx  were  often  used  for  anointing,  and  hence  onyx  came 
to  denote  an  ointment  vessel.  Hor.  Od,  iv.  12, 17 :  Nardi  parvus 
onyx.     Prop.  iii.  8,  22  ;  ii.  10,  13 ;  Mart.  vii.  94 ;  xi.  50.] 

Vessels  ornamented  with  precious  stones  were  much  more  fire- 
quent,  gemmis  distinctay  or  composed  of  a  quantity  of  cameos  set  in 
gold,  Appian,  Mithr,  115,  which  are  often  mentioned  by  the  later 
poets.  [Plin.  xxxiii.  2 :  turha  gemmarum  potamus  et  smaragdis 
teximtts  calices.  xxxvii.  6  ;  Mart.  xiv.  109 ;  Juv.  x.  26 ;  v.  43;  Auson. 
epigr.  8 ;  Ulp.  Dig,  xxxiv.  2,  19. 

(4)  Vessels  of  amber  were  only  of  small  dimensions,  Mart.  iv. 
32  :  De  ape  electro  inclusa.  Metal  vessels  were  also  ornamented 
with  amber.     Paul.  Dig.  xxxiv.  2,  32  ;  Mart.  viii.  51  : 

Vera  minus  flavo  radiant  elcctra  metallo. 
Juv.  v.  37  ;  xiv.  307.    Ivory  seems  to  have  been  rarely  used  for 
vessels,  or  their  ornaments.     Mart.  xiv.  78 ;  Orcll.  3838 ;  pyxidem 
ehoream.'] 

(5)  Vessels  of  glass.  The  ingeniously- wrought  objects  in  glass 
for  which  Alexandria  particularly  was  famed,  appear  to  throw  all 
the  skill  of  the  English  and  Bohemian  glass-polishers  Iviiriariiy 
Orell.  4229]  completely  into  the  shade.  [Mart.  xii.  74  :  Cum  tibi 
Niliacus  portet  crystalla  cataj^hts.  Cic.  p.  Unh.  14 ;  Trcb.  Poll. 
Claud,  11 :  calices  ^^fjyptios.  Vop.  Tf/c.  ii.]  Thoy  knew  as  well  as 
we  how  to  impart  to  the  glass  any  colour  they  pleased,  and  make 
skilful  imitations  of  precious  stones.  Plin.  xxxvi.  2(3.  67 ;  comp. 
xxxvii.  7,  26,  6,  22  ;  [Isid.  xvi.  15  ;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  758]  ;  and  this  kind 
of  coloured  glass  is  no  doubt  often  meant  under  the  word  ifcmmcc ; 
e.  g.  the  amethifstini  trientes.  Mart.  x.  49.  To  tht^m  belong  also 
the  variously-shaded a/A/.^*v///^f.s-,  [from  Eg^-7)t,]  (V<)pi?;c.  Safurti.  8,) 
perhaps  opal-glass,  or  something  similar.  The  most  valued  however 
were  the  crystaUinn,  of  quite  pure,  white,  and  transparent  glass. 
Plin.  [Isid.  xvi.  15.]  We  must  always  tb'n-lore  understand  it  of 
crystal  glass,  when  crystallina  or  cry.'<((i//<i  (Mart.  ix.  I'.'J,  [xiv.  Ill,] 
xii.  74)  are  mentioned;  and  when  we  read  (ix.  60,  l.'i)  of  furhata 
hrevi  crystallina  vitro^  this  must  be  supposed  to  bo  an  impure, 
perhaps  greenish,  piece,  or  place,  as  i,  54,  6,  Aniiiuv  riohmt  crystal- 
Una  testae.  They  had  also  the  secret  of  making  glass  of  dilTerently- 
coloured  layers  joined  together,  which  they  then  cut  into  cameos 
like  the  onyx.    Plin.  xxxvi.  26,  ^Q.     The  renowned  Eurberini  or 
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Portland  Vase,  [firom  the  tomb  of  Sevems  Alexander,]  which  was 
long  considered  a  genuine  sardonyx,  is  of  this  description.  Hence 
the  frequent  mention  of  sardonyches  veri^  Mart.  iv.  61, 6 ;  ix.  60, 19. 

[Still  finer  than  the  Portland  vase  is  the  embossed  glass  Tase, 
with  blue  and  white  bas-reliefs,  discovered  in  1837,  in  a  tomb  at 
Pompeii.     See  Mus,  Borb.  xi.  28,  29.] 

The  opal  bowl,  described  in  Scene  II.,  was  discovered  about  the 
year  1725,  in  Navarre,  and  at  the  time  Fea  translated  Winkelmann's 
Jlist.  of  the  Arts,  was  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  D.  Carlo  de' 
Marchesi  Triv-ulsi.  Such  vessels  were  named  diatreta.  Mart,  xii  70, 
9 ;  Ulp.  Dig,  ix.  2,  27.  On  the  other  hand,  toreuma  (Mart  xi.  11, 
tepidi  toreumata  Nili,  [xiv.  94,]  et  passim)  has  a  more  extended 
signification,  and  may  be  referred  particularly  to  the  cceJata,  Comp. 
Martial,  xiv.  llo.  Paul.  Diac.  p.  115:  Lesbium  genus  vasU  (xelati 
a  Lcsbiis  inventum,  and  these  were  of  purple-coloured  glass.  Ath,  xL 
p.  4S6.  According  to  Quinct.  i.  21,  the  term  cttlare  cannot  properly 
be  used  of  glass ;  scuJptura  is  the  word  to  be  used  of  wood,  ivory, 
glass,  and  marble.     See  the  Excursus  on  the  Baths. 

(6)  Vasa  murrhina.  It  is  plain  from  the  vagueness  with  which 
the  ancients  express  themselves  about  the  vasa  murrhina,  that  they 
were  not  quite  clear  about  its  substance.  For  ^ath  the  exception  of 
the  much-quoted  passage  of  Pro}),  iv.  5,  26, 

Seu  quie  palmiferaj  mittunt  vcnalia  Thebae, 
Murrhcaque  in  Parthis  pocula  cocta  focis, 
there  is  no  other  which  would  not  admit  of  a  negative  rather  than 
of  a  positive  use.  Hence  there  has  been  a  great  variety  of  opiuioa 
about  the  material  from  which  they  were  composed.  Many  haya 
declared  th(»  murrha  to  be  natural  stone ;  [e.g.  agate,  onyx,  sardonyx, 
etc.]  On  the  other  hand,  the  opinion,  chiefly  based  on  Propertius, 
that  it  was  Chinese  j)orcelaiu,  has  met  with  numerous  defenders  [as 
the  Scali«;(»rs  and  Salmasius].  And  this  view  of  the  subject  seems 
to  be  the  only  aihnissiblc  one,  and  agrees  best  with  the  majority  of 
passu i^es  on  the  sulyc'ct ;  besi(h*8  which,  it  receives  considerable  sup- 
port from  the  assertion  (if  tiiie)  of  Gell,  that  porcelain  went  by  the 
name  of  Mirrha  de  Sihi/r/ni,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  [The  most  impoi-tant  passage  is  in  Pliny,  If.  N.  xxxvii.  2, 
8  :  Orinis  (iinrrhina  inittit.  luveniuntur  enim  ibi  in  phiribus  nee  in- 
signihiis  locis  Puriltici  rvgui,  preerlpue  in  Carmania,  Humorem  puiant 
sub  iirra  cnhtre  denmri.  A/npIiiudiite  nusfjuam  parvos  excedunt 
abacas,  crassitudint'  raro  (juanta  dictum  est  vast  potorio,  etc.  Whence 
it  appears  that  Pliny  did  not  consider  it  an  artificial  product.  The 
mineral  which  suits  Pliny's  description  best,  is  the  Fluor  or  Derby- 
shire spar,  fi'om  which  exactly  similar  vessels  are  made  in  England. 
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It  is  soft,  and  fragile,  and  of  a  £unt  brilliancy,  &c.,  just  as  Pliny  says. 
This  opinion  is  the  one  now  most  generally  adopted  among  the 
learned.  The  Boman  jurists  declared  that  murrhina  (although  of 
great  value,  Plin.  xxxvii.  2,  7)  were  not  to  be  counted  as  gems.] 
There  were  genuine  and  false  murrhina,  the  latter  probably  an  imi- 
tation in  glass,  as  Plin.  xxxvi.  26,  67,  in  enumerating  the  different 
glasses  manufactured,  says,  fit  et  album  et  m urrhinum.  The  passage 
of  Propertius  cited  above  probably  refers  to  this  imitation.  In  re- 
ference to  the  uses  of  the  vessels  wo  shall  class  them  as  follows. 

1,  Vam  for  preserving  liquids,  in  cellars,  chambers,  tabemee, 
and  partly  for  transporting  them  in 

(a)  larger  sorts :  r/o//,  cafli,  avt}>hor(p,  larjrncp^  which,  as  they  were 
chio5y  for  wine  (though  also  for  oil,  Cato,  R.  7?.  13 ;  and  honey, 
Cic.  Verr,  ii.  74),  are  mentioned  in  the  Excursus  on  the  Drinks. 
{h)  Smaller  sorts  for  keeping  articles  in  thouf>h  only  for  a  short 
time,  the  contents  being  destined  for  spoody  consum])tion.  ^1  mpnUa 
{^>fx^v\oQy  Xr/rvOof,  \i]kv9iov)^  shoi-f,  and  tliicksot  in  shapo,  Tsith  a 
narrow  neck.  Plin.  /:'/).  iv.  30.  If  dt'sipu'd  for  hanpng  up,  it  was 
providfHl  with  a  handle.  Oil  was  ke])t  in  thorn  for  bathin?.  (Appul. 
Flor.  ii.  9:  Mai-t.  iii.  S2,  20;  Cic.  de  Fin.  iv.  12.)  Also  vinegar 
(Plin.  //.  JV.  XX.  14,  54),  and  wine.  They  were  also  used  for 
drinking  out  of,  Mai-t.  vi.  3o : 

.  .  .  vitnisquc  tepcntcm 
Anipullis  pot:*"?  scniiMiiMiius  a([uam. 
Suet.  Dom.  21.     This  often  hap])ouod  on  a  jnuni(\v.     PlaTit.  ^ft'rr. 
V.  2,  80;  comp.  Pers.  i.  3,  43.    I.oathorn  bottles  woiv  al->o  used  for 
this  purpose,  scortta'  antjudl'V.     C'ol.  viii.  2. 

AhiUidrnm  was  used  only  for  oint:ii"nt  and  oil;  it  was  cylin- 
drical in  shape,  decroasiu^  uj>^Mrd,  and  always  v.ilhout  liaiidK's. 
l*Iin.  U.  y.  ix.  3.3,  50;  xxi.  4,  10.  It  was  iua<l«'  of  onyx  Jicuce 
("alUnl  oitt/:r],  alaba.^tcr,  and  other  sorts  of  stone,  as  v.ell  a-;  "rlass. 
Many  derive  it  from  d  and  Xa.o/;,  reieri-injx  to  the  ab.-euee  of  han- 
dles. Others  tliink  that  it  rec^ivrd  its  name  from  tlie  material  ot 
whieh  it  was  usnally  made.  Miilh^r  and  Weleker.  on  th''  e<»ntrary. 
that  the  stone  took  its  name  from  t]i»'  Vf.>.'l.  It<  n<e  i<  evident 
from  Cicero  in  Xmi.  xv.  17.  j'f*ntf.^  ctHjia  ufi.  Mart.  xi.  S:  Plin.  J[.  X. 
xiii.  2.  3,  nii'juniift  cfifi/u^  f>trr<uti"r  /,.  a^<ih<h'<fn\-< :  xxxvi.  i).  12.  Tli«* 
0  t"%'f^fr<!  were  carried  in  thonirs,  and  there  were  re^rular  stands  for 
them,  aXa^^aTTpaOi'iKij. 

2.  Vfts'i  for  drawin.cr.  pourin^j:  out.  and  di^tributin^r. 

Tho«e  for  water,  nr/ix,  ?/?vv/'s,  /e/////>\  Are.,  have  been  alnnuly 
di*^cu<se<l ;  those  for  wine  were  called  '/utfcs,  6u/tj>ultnfi,  ^/>/r ////«/.<?. 
ryiilin.''.  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  124.  Mo^t  ])robal)ly  ^Lruttus,  and  the  Greek 
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eplchysis  (Plaut.  Rud,  v.  2,  32),  were  small  cans  with  narrow  necks 
(Hor.  Sat,  i.  6,  118,  cum  patera  guttiis,  i.  e.  the  can  with  the  saucer 
under  it.  See  Heindorf,  ad  loc.  ;  guttus  faginus  in  Pliny,  H,  N.  xri. 
73) ;  simpumum  and  cyathus,  a  special  kind  of  wine  ladles ;  see 
the  Excursus  on  the  Table  Utensils.  Gutti  were  not  used  as  ladles, 
but  more  as  oil  or  ointment  cruets,  Gell.  xvii.  18.  They  are  men- 
tioned in  the  baths,  JuY.  iii.  263 ;  xi.  158.  Ontturnium  was  likewise 
a  can  with  a  narrow  neck,  Paul.  p.  98;  also  called  cuiumiuniy  Paul, 
p.  51.  The  simjmvium  was  used  at  sacrifices,  called  by  Yarro,  in 
Non.  XV.  12,  modus  matulce ;  it  was  of  wood  or  earthenware.  A 
eimilar  can  for  pouring  out  water  over  the  washing-basin  was  called 
manaliSy  Yarro  in  Non.  xv.  32.  All  these  cans  have  a  handle  and 
mouth,  but  they  vary  much.  Sometimes  the  handle  rises  high 
above  the  vessel ;  sometimes  it  is  small ;  the  narrow  neck  is  some- 
times long,  sometimes  short,  &c.  See  some  cans  of  wonderful 
workmanship  in  3Iu8,  Biyrh.  ii.  47;  xii.  59;  xiii.  43.  Compare  iv. 
43;  V.  15;  \i,  29;  xii.  bo;  xiii.  46;  xiii.  27. 

3.  Drinking- vessels.     See  the  Excursus  on  the  Table  Utensils. 

4.  Cooking- vessels.     See  p.  298. 

5.  Table  aitensils,  us  dishes,  saucers,  &c.  See  the  Excursus  on 
the  Table  Utensils. 

6.  Washing- vessels.  One  of  the  largest  was  called  nassiierna. 
l'\^st.  p.  169,  ras  ausatum  tt  patens.  Yarro,  R.  R.  i.  22,  ex  cere,  Plaut. 
{>tkh,  ii.  2,  27.  Lahrum  was  large,  but  it  denotes  in  a  wider  sense 
every  sort  of  large  tub  used  for  wine  and  oil,  &c.  Cato,  R.  R,  13. 
It  was  made  of  marble,  clay,  and  metal.  Col.  xii.  15,  50.  It  is  a 
bathing-tub  in  I'lin.  Ep.  v.  6;  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  76;  Cic.  ad  Fam,  xiv. 
20.  J*(ln's  was,  according  to  Nonius,  xv.  4,  sinus  aqiiarius  tn  quo 
raria  ptrhmntnr,  i.  e.  a  rinsing-tub.  Juv.  iii.  277,  patidas  effund^re 
pdves.  It  also  served  as  a  foot-bath,  Yarro,  L.  L.  v.  119.  Fraftri- 
ctdam  was  a  jx^h^is  for  religious  uses.     Festus  and  Paul.  p.  248. 

Aquiniinariuin  resoiubled  it,  being  a  sort  of  rinsing-tub.  Pomp. 
Di[i.  xxxiv.  2,  21,  where  a  silver  one  is  mentioned;  or  j)erhaps  it 
was  used  for  washing  the  hands  in.  Paull.  Dig.  xxxiii.  10.  Folxi^ 
linim  and  trnllvinn  wm-o  wa^hing-basins.  Nonius,  xv.  11,  makes  both 
words  identical.  See  Paul.  Diac.  p.  247.  Non.  xv.  32,  trxdletim,  quo 
otiani's  pcrluuniur.  JIalluriani  is  also  explained  to  be  a  basin  for 
washing  the  hau<ls,  l*aul.  and  Fest.  p.  160.  Lvbes  is  reckoned  among 
the  same  sort  by  Sorvius,  ad  Virg.  yEa.  iii.  466 ;  Mm.  Borb.  x.  3o. 

CURTAINS. 

TiiEiii  use  in  the  theatre,  in  atria  and  arcades,  and  before  door- 
ways, has  already  been  discussed.     Such  hangings  seem  to  have  also 
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been  used  as  tapestry  to  cover  the  walls  and  ceilings.  See  above. 
"Wustemann's  explanation  of  the  suspensa  aulcsa  of  Horace.  Porphyr. 
on  Hor.  S<U.  ii.  8,  54 ;  Serv.  on  Virg.  ^n.  i.  701,  in  domibus  tende- 
hantur  aulcea  ut  imitaiio  ientoriorum  fieret ;  unde  et  in  thalamis  hoc 
fieri  hodieque  conspidmus.  Such  hangings  are  seen,  tastefully  draped, 
in  several  frescos ;  and  on  the  lamp,  in  Passer,  luc,  fict.  iii.  37. 

Conopium  was  a  kind  of  veil-like  hanging,  properly  mosquito-net, 
nsed  only  by  effeminate  persons.  Hor.  Ejwd.  ix.  16;  Juv.  vi.  80; 
and  Schol.  ctdicare  conopium^  Prop.  iii.  11,  45.] 

IMPLEMEXTS  FOE  CLKVNDsG. 

The  implements  used  for  cleaning  the  walls,  floor,  ceilings,  and 
fomiture,  were  scopce,  besoms  made  of  the  branches  of  the  ^vild 
myrtle,  oxymyrsine  (ruscus  aculeata,  Linn.),  or  the  tamarisk,  Tama- 
rix  Gallica,  Plin.  xxiii.  9,  83 ;  xvi.  20,  45  [:Nrart.  xiv.  82  ;  Cato,  R.  R, 
\b2,  scopce  virgt:ai]\  and  sponges,  fi^w/j(/i'cp.  [Mart.  xiv.  144.]  Amongst 
sponges,  the  Punic  or  African,  and  the  Hhodian,  vere  much  pri/etl ; 
but  the  softest  came  from  the  Lycian  town  Antiphellos,  I'lin.  11.  N. 
ix.  45,  69  ;  xxxi.  11.  They  were  sometimes  fastened  to  a  long,  and 
at  others  to  a  shoi*t,  staff;  in  which  case  ihvy  wore  caWi^d  pertiruliy 
which  signifies  sponges,  and  not  brushes  or  hair  brooms.  Terence, 
JETwii.  iv.  7,  7.  [Paul.  Diac.  p.  208,  pinicidi  sjxmyiiv  lon<jLt  propter 
simxlitudintm  caiidarnni  appeUatir.'\  This  is  the  in/dix  damnaUn 
spongia  i^irgcE,  Mart.  xii.  48;  and  the  arundo,  Plaut.  ^7/t7y.  ii.  2,  23. 
They  were  also  used  for  cleaning  shoes.  Plaut.  M(  na-ch  m.  ii.  3,  40 ;  ii. 
2,  12.  [Fest.  V.  pt'tu'in.  p.  230.]  It  a]>iKnirs  doubttul  whether  they 
had  not  also  similar  contrivances  made  of  bristles.  AVe  at  least 
might  infer  this  from  the  seeond  diminutive  jniiicillns,  as  they 
manufactured  plasterers'  brushes  of  bristles,  I'lin.  xxviii.  17,  71. 
"VMiy  not  also  brooms?  l^Hu.  ix.  4,1,  00.  [Lon^  jtoles  were  used  for 
dealing  away  the  cobwebs,  and  laddf^rs  in  cleaning  the  ceiliuLr<. 
TJlp.  Dig.  xxxiii.  7,  12,  ^*('r//ac  quibifs  aniuctr  dittrgafifttrj  sraii(^ 
quce  ad  lacun'iria  adntovitudxr.  The  besoms  have  been  already 
mentioned.     See  note  17,  page  122.] 

The  passages  from  which  we  have  borrowed  tliis  deserij)tion  of 
the  busy  manner  of  cleaning  the  house,  are  Plaut.  Asin.  ii.  4,  18  ; 
^tich.  ii.  2,  23 ;  Juv.  xiv.  03 : 

Verre  pavinu-ntura  ;  nititlis  ostende  columnas  : 

Aridii  cum  loto  dcsceiulat  uraiioa  tela  : 

Hie  leve  argentum,  vasa  a?pera  tergeat  alter. 
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THE  MAKNER  OF  LIGHTING. 

/^NE  of  the  imperfections  in  the  domestic  economy  of  the  ancients 
^  was  the  universal  use  of  oil-lamps.  Had  they  provided 
against  the  iincleanliness  by  having  glass  cylinders  to  consume  the 
smoke  {fuZigo)^  we  should  not  bo  so  much  surprised  at  the  pre- 
ference given  to  oil  over  tallow  and  wax.  But  they  had  no  in- 
vention of  the  soi-t,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  elegance  and  ingenuity 
(lisidayed  in  their  lamps  of  bronze  and  precious  metals,  the  ancients 
could  not  prevent  their  ornamented  ceilings  from  being  blackened, 
and  their  breathing  ojjpressed,  by  smoke.  The  nature  of  the 
countiy  doubtless  led  them  to  use  oil,  but  its  cheapness  does  not 
appear  a  sulficient  reason  fc^r  their  ha'^'ing  continued  to  bear  its 
discomforts,  and  wo  must  thorofore  rather  su]>pose  that  at  thjit 
time  wax  and  tallow  candles  were  not  made  skilfully  enough  to 
afford  a  go<jd  light ;  h«'nce  we  find  that  the  luccrna  was  used  by 
tlie  poor,  whilst  the  smokj'  oil-lamp  was  burned  in  the  palaces  of 
the  wealthy. 

The  whole  apparatus  for  lighting  is  mentioned  by  Appul.  Mtt. 
iv.:  7\f'ih's,  Innrm's,  cfrds,  s^'hartis,  tf  cftfen'a  nfniurin'  lumiui3in<iru- 
tuenfi'.'i  r/t(rc8nnt(  iotthnv.  The  ia<h{\  properh'  sli])S  of  pine,  were 
not  iutondod  for  the  usuiil  hou^c-lighting,  so  that  i)nly  the  lucema* 
iind  cfiuihUv,  which  latter  are  ])aT'tly  cn'if,  and  pai"tly  sthaaayTe- 
itiain  to  ln^  notic(>(l.  AVo  learn  tliat  thrseonly  were  in  use  at  a  more 
aiicifiit  ]M'ii(id,  [no  niciition  isi>v<-r  inad<'of  tli<'m  among  the  Greeks; 
s*'('  r>rrk('r\s  ('iKiricJfs,  Eng.  Trans.  ]>.  i:5(>,]  the  lamp  being  of  later 
inv-Mition.  A'arro,  L.  A.  v.  *>4  :  also  Dr  rifa  J'^p,  Iimii.:  in  Serv. «(/ 
I'ii'f/.  .Ijti.  i.  727;  [Val.  Max.  lii.  (>,  4;  comp.  C'ic.  de  Stn.  13]; 
Mart.  xiv.  4."J,  (\n(<hJnhnun  (^irintliivrn: 

IS'oiniii.i  c:iiiilel;r  nobis  antiqiia  dcderunt : 
Non  norat  parens  uiirta  lurcrna  paties. 
A  then.  xv.  70f).  Jn-^tcad  of  our  wiek,  they  used  for  the  candelje, 
th^  I)ilh  of  a  kind  of  ru<li,  tin'  indig'^nous  paf)^^•us,  srirpiis.  Pliu. 
xvi.  .'57,  70;  Aidhol.  Vul.  vi.  '240.  ro2-ha})s  the  same  thing  may  also 
bo  uinlorstood  by  the  finn'vrln.'i  of  Varro.  These  rushes  were 
^nK•ared  over  with  wax  or  tallow,  although  tallow-candles,  sehicHt 
(in  Amm.  Marc.  x\-iii.  G,  y't/x  6't^(//.s),  were  only  employed  for  tlie 
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commonest  purposes.  "We  loam  from  Yarro  that  there  were  other 
oandelee,  in  earlier  times,  besides  the  cereee.  Martial  has,  among 
his  Apophoreta,  two  diiferent  epigrams  (candela,  40, 

Ancillam  tibi  sora  dcdit  lucernae 
Tutas  quae  vigil  exigit  tenebras. 
and  cerens,  42). 

Hie  tibi  nocturnos  pnestabit  cereus  ignes, 
Subducta  est  puero  namque  lucernu  tuo. 

in  both  of  which  he  appears  to  mean  that  the  candela  and  cereus 
were  considered  commoner  than  the  lucema.  This  is  more  plain 
from  Juv.  iii.  287,  whore  Umbricius  says  of  himself  in  distinction 
to  the  cpwea  lampas  of  the  rich : 

.  .  .  Quern  luna  solet  dcducere  vel  breve  lumen 
CandeldB,  cujus  dispense  et  tempo  ro  filum  ; 

and  from  Pliny,  xxxiv.  3,  6,  where  he  speaks  of  the  oxtravagant 
prices  of  the  candelabra,  which  nevertheless  took  their  name  from 
8o  insignificant  a  thing.  Wax  candles  are,  however,  mentioned 
with  lamps  in  desciiptions  of  splendour  and  i)rofusion ;  and  Virgil 
{^n.  L  727)  says  of  the  Palace  of  Dido : 

.  .  .  dependent  lychni  laquearibus  aureis 
Incensi  et  noctcm  flammis  funalia  vincuut. 

Boettiger  was  therefore  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  ancients  were 
unacquainted  with  the  use  of  wax  lights.  The  cerei,  the  use  of 
which  at  the  nocturnal  comissatio  is  mentioned  by  Seneca,  Epist, 
22,  and  the  candelae  generally,  were  not  torches,  and  the  candelabra 
were  formed  to  hold  them.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  supra ;  [Paul.  Diac.  p. 
46,  42  ;  Isidor.  xx.  10]  ;  Donat.  ad  Ter.  Andr.  i.  1,  88.  [The  can- 
delabra for  candles  were  also  called  funalia,  in  a  wider  sense. 
Isid.  XX.  10:  funalia  candelabra  exstantes  stimulus  habuerunt,  quibus 
funiculi  figebantur.     In  Ov.  Met,  xii.  246, 

Larapadibus  densum  rapuit  funale  coruscis. 

the  word  funalia  seems  used  as  a  lamp-holder.]  The  hand-cande- 
labra mentioned  by  Servius  are  probably  like  the  hjrhnurhi  used  at 
the  Lampadedromicey  in  which  the  plate  under  the  candle  served 
the  double  purpose  of  protecting  the  hand  from  the  drip])ing  of 
the  hot  wax,  and  the  flame  from  the  di*aught  of  air. 

Lamps,  hu^erncBy  are  still  extant  in  great  niunbers,  and  from  the 
elegance  of  their  forms,  and  the  emblematic  ornamout^^  upon  them, 
they,  with  the  candelabra,  are  among  the  most  interesting  of  anti- 
quities. The  most  important  works  on  this  subject  are  [Liceti,  de 
Luc,  antiq,  reconditisy,  Bellori,  Lucerno!  stpulcrahs  ;   Passeri,  Luc. 
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fidiles;  Aniichitd  cTErcolano,  ym,;  Mus,  Borh.;   Millin.  ifonum. 
ined.  ii.  160. 

The  difference  frequently  made  between  lucemcR  cuhiculnresy 
halneareSf  tricliniares^  sepulcrales^  can  only  refer  to  the  different  uses, 
and  the  most  we  can  assume  is  that  the  tricliniares  were  more 
elegant  than  the  balnearos,  and  had  more  wicks  than  the  cubicu- 
lares,  which  last,  although  the  proper  night  lamps,  served  for  light- 
ing the  sitting-rooms  generally.  Mart.  x.  38,  7,  and  xiv.  39.  The 
sepulcrales,  so  called  from  having  been  frequently  found  in  tombi?, 
were  not  made  for  that  pm-pose,  but  only  given  to  the  deceased  a? 
usual  lamps.  [This  remark  requires  correction;  for  there  vere 
special  lamps,  the  ornaments  and  inscriptions  of  which  show  that 
they  were  exclusively  used  in  tombs,  e.  g.  sit  tihi  terra  levh  anima 
dukis;  and  Diis  Manihus,  Passer,  iii.  49,  46,  51;  Bellor.  ii.  16. 
These  lucomse  were  placed  by  the  relatives  on  the  tomb  or  in  the 
vault,  either  voluntarily  or  in  compliance  with  the  last  will  of  the 
deceased.  In  Modest.  Dig,  xl.  4,  44,  Ma)via  wills  ut  monvmento 
mro  alter nis  mensihus  lucernam  accendani  et  soUennia  mortis  peragard. 
See  Petron.  3.] 

Most  of  the  lamps  we  possess  are  of  terra  cotta  [hence  called 
testdy  Virg.  Georg.  i.  391],  or  bronze,  but  luceriice  aureWf  argmtt^, 
vitreoi  [Passer,  ii.  t.  83],  and  even  of  marble,  are  mentioned.  Those 
of  terra  cotta  are  usually  of  a  hmg  round  form,  flat  and  without 
feet :  on  the  upper  part,  where  the  orifice  for  pouring  in  the  oil  is, 
there  are  often  designs  in  relief,  chiefly  mythological  [often  btmsts, 
as  elephants,  lions,  eagles,  peacocks,  apes,  horses,  she-wolves  with 
Pomulus  and  Pemus,  hares,  dolphins,  or  battles  of  gladiators, 
trophies,  flowers,  chaplcis,  masks;  see  Passer,  iii.  20],  and  far 
bettor  than  could  be  expected  on  utensils  of  every-day  use.  [The 
models  were  made  by  particular  ^^?/7i  sigillatores,  Orell.  4191,  who 
sold  them  to  the  potter.  The  name  of  the  maker,  or  a  mark  of 
the  workshop,  often  stands  at  the  bottom,  e.  g.  a  garland,  a  half- 
moon,  etc. ;  sometimes  the  name  of  the  patron  or  emj^eror.  Passer, 
i.  p.  X.  See  Mus.  Borh.  vi.  30.]  Sometimes  they  have  only  oiio 
wick,  7nono7ni/xos^  mcntoh/clmis ;  [^dUt/rhnis,  Petron.  30];  at  others, 
several,  dlmyxi^  trimyj-i^  jtolymt/.n' ;  [Inc.  hih/chneSy  Orell.  3678; 
Poll.  ii.  72;  x.  llu;  Anthol.  raf.  xii.  199];  Mart.  xiv.  41,  Lucerna 
in>hji)iixos: 

Illiistrem  cum  tota  niris  convivia  flaramis 
Totqiie  gcram  niyxas,  una  lucorna  vocor. 

They  seem  to  have  been  used  chiefly  in  the  triclinia,  or  the  larger 
rooms.     In  the  Autdh.  d'£rcoL  are  wreath-shaped  lamps  for  nine 
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and  twelve  wicks,  and  one  in  the  form  of  a  skiff  for  fourteen  wicks. 

See  Juven.  vi.  305 : 

Qunm  bibitur  concha  quura  jam  vertiginc  tectum 
Ambulat  et  geminis  exsurgit  mensa  lucernis. 

Petrou.  64. 
The  bronze  lamps  were  still  more  elegant.     Among  the  most 

tasteful  are  the  dimyxos,  ou  which  a  winged  boy  is  grouped  "with  a 

goose;  a  copy  of  which  is  hero  given  from  the  Miis.  Borb  iv.  14; 


ono  with  thn'O  lights,  on  which  is  a  dancor  with  the  Phrvirian  cap 
[Antich.  iV KrtoL  t.  129},  and  uue  with  a  Silcuus.     .l///s.  Uvrb.  i.  t.  10. 
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Hemp,  cannahis,  and  flax,  or  the  tow  taken  from  it,  were  used 
as  wicks  (Plin.  xix.  1,  3),  and  the  leaves  of  a  kind  of  verhatcum, 
thenco  called  ifi<6noQ  XvxvIti^.  Diosc.  iv.  106 ;  Plin.  xxv.  10,  74.  A 
lamp  is  said  to  have  been  found  at  Stabise  with  the  wick  still  pre- 
served. 

As  the  orifice  for  pouring  in  the  oil  was  small,  special  boat-like 
vessels,  infinidihula^  having  in  front  a  small  hole  only,  through 
which  the  oil  was  poured,  were  used.  Instruments  were  also  u?<?d 
for  raising  and  snuffing  the  T^dcks,  and  were  fastened  by  a  chain  to 
the  lamp.  Small  pincers  for  raising  the  wicks  have  also  been  found 


■^ 


at  Pompeii  in  great  numbers.  When  a  figure  stood  upon  the  lamp, 
it  sometimes  held  this  instrument  by  a  chain  in  its  hand.  Antich. 
etc.  t.  28,  69;  Mas.  Borh.  iv.  t.  58,  vii.  t.  15. 

The  lumps  were  either  placed  on  a  candelahrum^  or  were  sus- 
pended by  chains  from  the  roof.  Virg.  ^'Jn.  i.  727,  dependent  lydmi 
laquearihus  nurtis.  Petron.  30.  There  were  also  candelabra,  with  a 
number  of  branches,  on  which  lamps  could  be  hung.  Those  found 
in  the  buried  towns  are  of  very  different  heights ;  from  one  Neapo- 
litan jmlm  to  upwards  of  six,  or  even  seven,  palms.  They  stood 
upon  the  ground,  but  were,  in  comparison  with  the  tables  and  sofas, 
of  a  considerable  height.  Lucerna  de  specula  candelahri,  Appul. 
Met.  ii. 

The  poorer  classes  used  those  made  of  wood.  Cic.  ad  Quint,  fr, 
iii.  7 ;  Mart.  xiv.  44,  Candelabrum  Wjneum : 

Esse  vides  lignum :  serves  nisi  luraina,  fiet 
De  candelabro  magna  lucerna  tibi. 

Petron.  Oo ;  [Cix>cil.  in  Non.  iii.  74  ;]  comp.  Athen.  xv.  700.  In  the 
temples  and  i)alaees,  and  places  where  they  remained  fixtures,  they 
were  made  of  marble,  and  ornamented  \^dth  reliefs  {Mas.  Pio-Clem. 
iv.  1,  5,  V.  i.  3),  [\-ii.  37  ;  Mas.  Borb.  i.  54] ;  and  when  intended  as 
olferings  to  the  gods,  of  valuable  metals,  or  even  of  precious  stones, 
like  that  which  Antiochus  designed  for  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capi- 
tolinus.  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  28.  But  they  were  usually  of  bronze  [Cic. 
Verr.  iv.  26],  and  the  labour  spent  on  getting  them  up  made  this 
an  important  branch  of  ancient  bronze  manufacture. 
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The  proper  candelabra  (also  lychnuchi) — for  the  Ininpn'lirin,  in 
the  form  of  statues  and  trees, 
were  the  inventions  of  a  later 
age  —  consisted  of  three  and 
sometimes  four  pieces — the  foot, 
the  shaft,  and  the  discm  or  plati». 
The  slender  shaft  was  usually 
fluted,  and  rested  on  three  feet 
of  animals,  above  which  was 
some  leaf-ornament — it  terruin- 
ate<l  in  a  capital,  on  which  was 
a  kind  of  vase,  covered  by  tlio 
plate  bearing  the  lamp.  Soiiu'- 
times  a  he^d  or  figure  was  above 
the  capital,  and  sui)port^^d  the 
plate,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Mus. 
Borh.  iv.  t.  57,  and  in  the  ae- 
companj-ing  engra^-ing. 

The  candelabra  produced  at 
.^Igina  and  Tait^ntum  were  espe- 
cially remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  their  workmanship,  and  eai  h 
place  signalized  itself  in  the  eon- 
struction  of  certain  parts.  IMin. 
xxxiv.  3,  6;  comp.  Muell<»r, 
jEtjiuet.  p.  80.  Some  hav*'  a 
second  plate  immediately  ab(A<' 
the  foot,  and  are  beaut ifuily 
ornamented."  There  were  aK.i 
Corinthian  ones,  as  they  were 
called,  which  sold  at  hf^h  prin'.-; 
(Mart.  xiv.  43),  but  Pliny  deuios 
that  they  were  genuine. 

There  were  also  candelaln-a  -  • 
constructed  that  the  laiji}»s  vakijI 
he  raised  or  lowered  ;  in  ili" 
the  shaft  was  hollow,  and  iuto  ' 
a  staff  was  fitted;  this  bore  tlie 
plate,  and  had  several  hole>;,  ijim 
which  a  pin  could  be  instated,  i.'ne  of  the^'  is  c<»]>ie(l  in  tli.^ 
Aufich.  t.  70,  and  a  still  more  ingenious  one  in  t.  71,  and  JA/'s.  Horh. 
vi.  61 :  in  the  latter  the  animals'  feet  could  be  laid  together  by  a 
hinge  attached,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  thus  made  for  use  on 
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a  journey :  it  was  only  three  palms  five  inches  high»  but  could  be 
lengthened  if  necessary. 

There  were  also  four  other  sorts  of  candelabra,  in  which  the 
simple  shaft  became  either  a  statue  holding  a  torch,  from  which  the 
lamp  burned  {3fu8.  Borb.  yii.  t.  15),  or  above  which  two  arms  were 
raised,  holding  the  plate  (iv.  t.  59,  vii.  t.  30),  [in  xiii.  14,  the  statue 
forms  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft,]  or  the  shaft  was  changed  into  a 
column,  whereon  a  Moor's  head  served  as  a  lamp  (vii.  t.  15).  But 
still  more  numerous  are  those  called  lampadaria :  they  are  stems  (»f 
trees,  or  pillars  standing  on  a  base,  from  the  capital  of  which  the 
lamps  were  suspended.  Mas,  Borb.  ii.  t.  13,  viii.  t.  31 ;  Aniich,  t 
65,  8.  But  these  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  lychnuchi,  men- 
tioned by  Pliny,  xxxiv.  3,  8,  Flacuere  et  lychnuchi  pensih^  in  dduhrii 
aid  arhonim  modo  mala  ferentium  lucenteSy  qualis  est  in  templo  Ajud- 
linis  Palatini,  as  he  was  describing  something  unusual,  and  the 
lychnuchi  pensiJes  may  perhaps  be  compared  to  our  chandeliers. 
That  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  however,  was  of  the  time  of  Alexander. 
Something  similar  is  possibly  intended  by  Athen.  xv.  700.  The 
lamps  often  stood  also  on  tripods.     Mus.  Borb.  ix.  13,  vi.  30. 

They  could  scarcely  have  held  sufficient  oil  to  have  kept  bmiung 
continually,  when  the  revels  lasted  late,  and  fresh  oil  was  therefore 
supplied.  Petron.  22  ;  in  c.  TO,  we  find  sweet- smelling  oil  added ; 
an  act  of  extravagance  also  mentioned  in  Martial,  x.  38,  9,  where 
the  lucema  whirh  lighted  tho  bridal  of  Catinus  is  said  to  be  nimhii 
*h  r  iVt  Nicer  at  ia  n  is . 

[THE  LATERNiE,  LANTHORXS. 

Isid.  XX.  10:  Laferna  dicta y  quod  lucem  interiu^  haheat  clnumuu 
FAenint.  ex  rilro^  intuH  reclusn  lumine,  ut  venti  flatus  non  adire  pomty 
ft  ad  pra'l>''nd((m.  lumen  facile  nhique  circumferatur.  Mart.  xiv.  61. 
riiiut.  Aul.  iii.  G,  liO,  laterna  Punica,  Tho  frame  was  mostly  of 
bronze,  the  other  prut  of  glass  (Isid.)  or  thin  plates  of  horn.  Plant. 
Amph.  i.  1,  185. 

Volcanum  in  cornu  conclusum  geris. 
Ath.  XV.  p.  G90;  Mart.   xiv.   6,  cornea;  or  of  oiled  linen,  Plaut. 
Baccli.  iii.  3,  42  : 

It  ranj^l'^tcr  quasi  lucerna  uncto  exspretus  linteo. 
Cie.  ad  Aft,  iv.  3,  Hum  laterna,  thoaigh  the  reading  is  doubtful. 
Mus.  Borb.  ii.] 
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NOTWITHSTANDING  the  magnificence  of  the  domestic  ar- 
-^^  rangements  of  the  ancients,  and  the  refined  care  bestowed  on 
everything  that  could  make  life  agreeable,  thuy  .<till  were  without 
many  ordinary  conTeniences.  For  instance,  a  clock,  to  regulate  the 
business  of  the  day,  according  to  a  fijxed  measure  of  time,  to  us  an 
indispensable  piece  of  furniture,  which  the  man  of  moderate  means 
can  command  with  facility,  and  even  the  poorest  does  not  like  to 
be  without, — was,  for  nearly  five  himdred  years,  a  thing  quite  un- 
known in  Eome,  and  even  in  latter  times  only  in  a  very  imperfect 
state.  Originally  they  did  not  divide  the  day  into  hours  at  all,  but 
guessed  at  the  time  from  the  position  of  the  sun.  Varro,  L.  />.  vi. 
89 ;  ri.  4,  5 ;  Pliu.  IL  N.  vii.  00.  ^iftei-wards  the  division  which 
followed  was  ver^^  inconvenient. 

It  is  true,  they  reckoned  twenty-four  hours  from  midnight  to 
miilnight,  but  they  divided  the  regular  duration  of  the  day,  between 
the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  into  twelve  hours,  and  allotted 
the  remainder  of  the  time  to  the  night.  After  the  Romans  became 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  sim-dials,  the  natural  day  was  di^'ded 
into  twelve  eqiuil  hours.  Not  so  the  night,  in  which  the  position  of 
the  stars  and  the  increasing  or  decreasing  darkness  were  the  only 
means  of  distinguishing  single  portions  of  time :  hence  there  was 
no  division  of  it  into  hours  at  first.  Afterwai-ds  the  use  of  water- 
clocks  became  more  general,  but  even  then  the  fonner  custom  de- 
rived from  the  camp,  by  which  the  night  was  di%-ided  into  four 
watches,  stUl  remained  much  in  use.  In  civil  life  it  became  moro 
subdivided:  eight  divisions  were  adopted,  named  byMacrobius,  f^ai, 
i.  3,  and  found  essentially  the  same  in  Censorinus,  tk  Di*'  Xaf.  24. 
According  to  the  former  they  were  called,  beginning  with  sunset, 
rtspera  [crepuscidum),  prima  /(tx  {lumi'n  ih  ifs  ftrrfusin),  ct*  a  rti  I  in  ( n  o,r ) , 
infempesia  (i^ox) :  and  from  midnight  to  sunrise,  mcffifp  nod  is  inrfi- 
natiOy  gaUkiniiim^  conHciniym,  dt!i(CHhifn.  [See  also  VaiTO^  L,  L.  \*i. 
8,  7;  Isidor.  v.  31.]  Still  even  in  Cicero's  time  the  night  was 
divided  into  twelve  hours.  P.  Base.  A,  1.  On  this  account  a  faulty 
state  of  things  naturally  arose,  for  the  hours  of  night  and  day  being 
of  variable  length  throughout  the  year,  and  only  e(inal  at  thn 
equinoxes,  their  eleventh  hour,  for  instance,  began  at  fifty-eight 
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minutes  past  two,  according  to  our  mode  of  reckoning,  in  the  "win- 
ter solstice,  and  at  two  minutes  past  five  in  the  summer  solstice. 
Thus  any  comparison  of  the  Roman  hours  with  ours  is  attended 
with  this  difficulty,  that  we  must  always  know  the  natural  length  of 
the  day  for  the  latitude  of  Rome,  in  order  that  our  calculation 
may  be  correct.  Still  for  a  tolerably  near  computation,  the  tablo 
given  in  Ideler's  Lehrbuch  d.  Chronologiey  and  in  the  Handhuch, 
Part  ii.,  is  sufficient ;  *  it  gives  the  length  of  the  Roman  day  in  our 
equi-fbrm  hours  for  the  eight  principal  points  of  the  ecliptic,  in 
the  year  45  B.C.,  being  the  first  year  of  Julius  Caesar's  r^ulationof 
the  calendar.* 

Day  of  the  Year,  Length  of  the  Day, 

hours.    mizL 

23  December 8    54 

6  February 9     50 

23  March 12 

9  May 14     10 

25  June 15       6 

10  August 14     10 

25  September 12 

9  November 9    50 

In  order  to  give  a  more  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
matter,  a  Table  is  added,  comparing  the  Roman  hours  with  ours, 
at  both  the  solstices,  where  the  difference  is  greatest,  while  at  the 
equinoxes  alone  our  houi's  coincide  with  those  of  the  Roman. 

In  Summer.  In  Winter, 

hour.       hours,  min.  sec  hours,  min.  sec. 

1  4  27  7  33 

2  5  42  30  8  17     30 

3  6  58  9  2 

4  8  13  30  9  46     30 

5  9  29  '  10  31 

6  80    44     30  11     15     30 

7  12  12 

8  1     15     30  12     44     30 
0             2     31  1     29 

10  3  4(5  30                                      2  13    20 

11  5  2  2  58 

12  6  17  30                                      3  42     30 
End  of  the  day  7  33  4  27 

This  division  of  the  hours  lasted  a  long  time,  and  it  is  only  in 
calendars  of  the  latest  period  that  we  find  the  length  of  the  night 
and  day,  through  the  difi'erent  months,  given  according  to  equi- 
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noctial  hours.  Of  this  kind  is  the  Calendarium  Tusiicum  Famesia' 
nuniy  irhich  is  to  be  found  in  Grsev.  Thes.  antiq.  Horn,  viii.,  with 
OrBini's  explanations ;  and  in  Mm.  Borh.  ii.  t.  44.  Still  it  contains 
as  yet  no  indication  of  a  Christian  sera,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Viennese 
one,  which  is  referred  to  the  age  of  Constantino.  In  Grsev.  97 ;  Tdeler, 
Handbuch  d.  Chron.  ii.  139.  A  question  difficult  of  solution  offers 
itself,  whether  in  giving  the  hour,  as  hora  sexta,  nona,  decima,  the 
current  or  already  elapsed  hour  is  meant  (S.  Sabnas.  on  Vopisc.  Flo- 
rian,  6,  634 ;  Exerc.  ad  Soltn.  636) ;  whether,  for  instance,  hora  nana 
denoted  the  equinoctial  hour  from  two  to  three,  or  was  equivalent  to 
Baying,  at  three  o'clock.  It  is  true  that  on  ancient  sun-dials  the 
hours  are  only  divided  by  means  of  eleven  lines,  which  have  no 
numbers  placed  against  them.  [See  below.  Sometimes,  however, 
numbers  wore  engraved.  YaiTo,  L.  L.  vi.  4  :  mtr idles  ah  co,  quod 
medius  di'es^  D  antiqui,  iton  B  in  hoc  dictlKnif,  ut  Prantstc  iucisfim  in 
H^ario  tiVfi.]  K  the  shadow  of  the  finprer  (gnomon)  fell  upon  the  first 
line,  the  first  hour  would  be  already  elaj>se(l,  and  hora  printa  would 
be  the  commencement  of  the  second.  [So  in  Pers.  iii.  4,  quiida 
dum  linea  tauqiiur  vinhra  denotes  the  end  of  the  fifth  hour,  or  eleven 
o'clock.]  "WTien,  on  the  other  hand,  !Martial,  iv.  8,  says, 
Prima  salutantes  at(jne  altera  coiitiiiet  bora, 

Exercet  raucos  terlia  cniisidicos. 
Ift  quiutara  varies  extendit  Ivoma  laborcs; 

Sexta  quies  lass^is,  septima  finis  erit. 
Sufficit  in  nonam  nitidis  octava  palu'stris ; 

Imperat  exstructos  frang-erc  nona  toros, 
it  is  evident  that  in  each  case  the  current  hour  is  meant ;  and  as 
nona  is  the  usual  hour  for  the  oi'iio,  hnra  moin  ar/idrr  can,  to  ajn'ce 
with  the  passage,  denote  only,  at  the  bcpiniing  of  tlie  uiutli  h(nir. 
The  same  seems  also  to  fcdlow  from  the  ejiii^ram  which  has  already 
b>een  quoted  by  others.     Autliol.  l\d.  x.  4o  : 

"E^  uipai  H0\9oiQ  iK'at'UJTarat,  a'l  vi  fifr'  arriiQ 
Tpdf.i(.ia(ri  itiKvi'f.iti'at  ZHHI  Xtyovni  f^nDTolQ. 

For  the  letters  a — r'  would  fall  to  the  first  "^ix  hours,  ami  ^  driioti' 
the  whole  of  the  seventh. 

According  to  Pliny  (vii.  GOV  there  was  no  sun-dial  in  Pduie 
until  eleven  years  before  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  (about  -IGO  a.  r.  c.\ 
although  their  use  had  already  been  made  kuo\ATi  in  Greece  by 
Anaximander  or  his  scholar,  Anaximtmcs,  about  r>00  years  before 
Christ.  See  Idel^r,  L'hrh.  97.  I^.  Pa]nnus  Cursor  placed  the  first 
on  the  temple  of  Quirinus,  as  Pliny,  after  Fabius  Ve>talis,  relates. 
Vjjto,  on  the  other  hand,  [as  well  as  Censorin.  de  7).  Xaf,  23,]  dates 
the  introduction  of  this  time-measure  about  twentv  vears  later,  and 
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makes  M.  Valerius  Messala  bring  to  Borne  the  first  sun-dial,  cap- 
tured at  the  conquest  of  Catana,  A.  u.  c.  491.  Meierotto  was  in 
error  in  concluding  from  the  fragment  of  the  Bcsotia,  or  Bia  com- 
2>re6sa  of  Plautus,  where  the  parasite  says, 

Ut  ilium  dii  perdant,  primus  qui  horns  repent, 

Quique  adeo  primus  statuit  hie  solarium. — 

Nam  rae  puero  vetus  hie  erat  solarium,  etc. 
(he  means  his  stomach),  that  the  first  solarium  came  to  Home  in  the 
time  of  Plautus.  This  would  have  been  about  the  time  of  the 
second  Punic  war ;  but  was  it  actually  necessary  that  Plautus  should 
allude  to  his  youth  in  order  to  make  this  joke  ?  [The  sun-dials,  thus 
brought  from  Sicily  to  Eome,  had  one  great  and  natural  inconve- 
nience, as  Pliny  says :  nee  congruthant  ad  horas  ejus  lineo* ;  paru- 
erunt  tamen  eis  annis  undecentum ;  donee  Q.  Marcius  PhiUpinn 
diU'tjentins  ordinatum  jaxta  imsuit.  Censorin.  23.]  These  earliest 
sim-dials  were  evidently  of  the  kind  called  by  the  Greeks  irdAoc- 
The  old  sort,  or  yvdjfiwvy  was  not  introduced,  as  the  Romans  adopted 
the  latest  improveiucnts  of  the  Greeks  (.see  Becker's  Chancier,  En;?. 
Ti-aus.  p.  173,  note  3).  Still  there  was  one  such  gnomon  at  Eome, 
viz.  the  obolisk,  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  high,  erected  by  Au- 
gustus in  the  Camj^us  Martius,  with  tlie  inscription,  Solt  difufm 
did  it ;  now  on  Monte  Citorio.  l*liny  describes  it  accuratoly,  H.  X. 
xxx^-i.  10.  The  sun-dials,  horoJoijia  solaria,  or  sciotherica  [sc>Iarla 
alone,  Yairo,  L.  L.  vi.  4,]  were  at  a  later  j)oriod  in  very  general 
use,  and  made  of  various  furms.  Conip.  Yitr.  ix.  9 ;  [Isid.  xx.  13;] 
Enu'.Nti,  df  mhn'ii.-^,  and  Chris  Cinron.;  Pitt  arc  d'Ercol.  m,  337; 
Maitiui,  Ahli.  V.  d.  Soinn  }iuhnii  d.  Alt'  n. ;  Van  Beeck  Calkoen,  Vi?^. 
Math.  aid.  dc  harohxiiin  nff.  srioflirrii  is  ;  Mus.  Bvrh.  vii.  Frontisp.  A.^ 
the  shadow  of  tlio  finger  (gnomon)  ])laced  periiondicidarly  upon  the 
hoii/ontal  surface,  had  to  give  the  twelve  hours  of  the  natiu^day 
wliieh  were  at  one  time  short,  at  another  long,  a  threefold  divi?ioii 
wa^i  made.  Yitr.  ix.  S:  Onuiium  oidt'in  fujararnm  descriptionmuqm 
earuin  iihdas  nnus,  vti  dies  irfjuiiwcti<dis  tirmnalisfjuc  iteinqu^  sohti- 
iiidis  ill  <lnvdniiu  jKirtts  at/nalittr  sit  (Urisus.  [Of  the  numerous 
kinds  of  suu-ilials  two  at  least  have  been  preserved,  the  hollow 
lieiiiis]>heri('al,  and  th«.'  Hat  one ;  whieh  are  made  of  marble,  com- 
mon stone,  or  bronze;  while  the  lines  upon  them  often  bear  tracers  of 
having  been  coloured  red.  The  first  was  found  at  Tusc^uluni,  in 
1741.  Soon  after,  several  were  discovered  near  Castel  Nuovo  and 
Tibui*,  more  at  i'oni])eii.  Avellino  ( A.scr.  di  una  Casa,  pp.  29,  32,  00) 
gives  cojaes  of  two  sun-dials,  found  in  the  house  of  the  ornamented 
capitals.  The  hour-lines  are,  in  almost  every  instance,  engraved  in 
the  same  mtmner,  and  mostly  bounded  by  the  segments  of  two 
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circles.     The  mid-day  line  wi,  which  is  sometimes  lonp:er,  sometimes 
Bhoilor,  is  cut  by  another  line  running  from  East  to  West,  upon  the 

Midday. 


intersections  of  which  with  the  lioiir  linos  tho  sluidow  of  tho  •rno- 
mon  ^  must  fall  at  fixed  tiiuos.  On  tlu'so  intorscctintr  points  Hk; 
hours  are  hero  marked  in  the  niotlorn  fashion,  tho  convs])()ndin,ij: 
E<jman  hours  being  given  at  tho  end  t)f  each  Hne.  In  tho  tirst.  and 
in  the  twelfth  hour  (botwoon  (>  and  7,  and  o  and  (3),  tho  shadow 
falls  between  tho  circle  and  point  7  or  ').] 

On  dull  days  there  was  still  as  nuioh  uncertainty  as  ever  about 
the  time  of  day  until  rfcjist/flrit  became  known  ;  they,  in  some 
degree,  amended  this  deticioncy.  They  wore  similar  to  our  sand- 
gla;i>«\s,  since  the  water  contained  in  a  vosst' 1  was  aUowcd  gradually 
t  >  e:icape.  On  their  form,  KioHtia  (ai-Xot;,  ^Q^og},  see  Booker's 
Chari'Its,  Eng.  Trans,  p.  174,  note  4.  lint  they  are  alsooalled  .<i>l>i- 
ria.  Cic.  de  Xat.  I),  ii.  34  :  So/un'mn  vel  d(.,<'-n'iiffnn  irl  tj-  nqmi. 
[Censorin.  23  :  P.  C.  Xasica  censor  ex  (iqnn  ncit  hvntrinm,  fjnod  et 
ipsum  ex  coyisntindinc  nosrendi  a  svle  horns  solarium  njpfuni  rorari.~\ 
So  the  clepsydra  was  also  called  yvwfiwv  by  tho  Greeks.     Ath.  ii. 
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p.  42.  The  clepeydrro  mentioned  by  Aristotle  were  not  transpar- 
ent, the  use  of  glass  being  then  very  restricted.  Xiater,  this  the 
most  fitting  material  was  adopted.  The  first  clepsydra  was,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny  (vii.  69),  publicly  set  up  by  Scipio  Nasica,  in  the  year 
595  A.TJ.c;  but  lately,  doubts  have  been  raised  (Ideler,  Lthrb.  258) 
as  to  whether  this  water-clock  was  a  mere  depaydray  as  it  is  named 
horologuim  by  Pliny,  and  horarium  by  Censorin.  de  Die  Nat  24.  It 
has  on  the  contrary  been  taken  for  an  actual  clock  of  the  invention 
of  Ctesibios.  From  this  it  would  further  follow  that  that  ingenious 
mechanician  did  not  (as  Atheneeus,  iv.  174,  relates)  Kve  imder  Pto- 
lemoDus  Euorgetes  II.,  but  perhaps  under  the*first,  which  would 
place  his  date  almost  one  hundred  years  earlier,  since  the  second 
did  not  succeed  to  the  throne  till  608  A.u.c.  The  latter  suppo- 
sition, derived  perhaps  from  a  similar,  but  probably  erroneous 
account,  given  by  Beckmann  [Btitr.  z.  Gesch.  d.  Erfind.  i.  284), 
appears  quite  unnecessary  ;  for  Ptolemy  VII.  had  reigned  in  Cy- 
renaica  since  583  A.r.c,  though  he  did  not  mount  the  throne  of 
I'gj'pt  till  later,  and  even  tlicn  Ctesibios  could  very  easily  belong 
to  his  age,  and  his  water- clock  still  be  known  as  early  as  595. 

It  does  not  seem,  indeed,  that  so  much  must  be  inferred  from 
the  words  hoiologium  and  horarium,  which  after  all  only  signify 
hour-measures.  PUny  evidently  means  to  say,  that  until  this 
])eriod  they  h;id  l)een  coiitined  entirely  to  sun-dials,  and  po5se8i?ed 
no  sort  of  Avater-elock.  His  words  are,  Ktiani  titm  tntncn  nuhilo  iti- 
ctrfii'  ftie7'e  Jionc  usque  ((d  projriimiin  Jvsiruni,  Tunc  Scipio  Xaska 
H'lh'ijn  Lft'iiniis  primus  aiimi  dirisit  ho7'as  ctrjue  nodi  urn  ac  ditrum, 
offpie  Itorohxjiniii  sub  iafo  dicurit  uuno  urhii  DXCV.  Now  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  a  single  clepsijdra  which  marked  perhaps  the  lapse 
of  one  hour  ;  ])ut  why  could  it  not  be  u  junction  of  several  of  various 
size,  or  a  larfrer  vessel,  on  which  there  were  certain  marks  by  which 
til''  lapse  of  the  si^viTal  hours  could  be  perceived?  This  last 
ni  |Hars  to  be  wliat  Sidou.  Apoll.  means  in  the  passiige  quoted  by 
hl'ler,  Ki>.  ii.  0,  nuiiilus  prr  spafin  vhpsydnv  horarum  ini're)nt}tia 
^tt-r'ti/s.  Ideler's  i-eiuark  after  Beckmann,  that  chpsf/dn^vreve  not 
known  to  the  llomaus  till  under  Pompey,  is  not  suj>poi'ted  by  the 
sli,Lrht«^st  hint  or  trace  of  any  such  thing  in  the  dialogue  de  atui^is 
corriipliv  t'/oiptrrdia  ;  tliey  are  not  even  once  mentioned,  and  it  is 
(»nly  >uid  that  the  orators  were  stinted  by  him  (Pompey)  to  a  iLx^.-d 
time  (liN).  /V//////-S  if'rfiii  consuUdn  (^n.  Fo)npeius  adstriu.cit,  iu'po- 
suif(juc  r</u{i  /n  uos  dvpn'itfia-.  On  this  accoimt,  clejfsi/dr(^  vi^ort^  no 
Joul)t  given  them,  of  wliich  frequent  mention  is  made  at  a  later 
]>t'riod.  Plin.  J\jf.  ii.  11,  says,  diji  hon's  paue  (jiiiuque^  nam  duo- 
dici/n  chps/jdris,  (puis  sjiutiosisiiiiuas  acapcram  (they  were  different 
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ones  then)  sunt  addita  qttatuor.  Others  read,  nam  depsydrce  vtginti, 
and  this  certainly  accords  better  with  the  horis  quinque;  for  in  that 
case  to  each  depaydra  wonld  be  assigned  the  fifth  part  of  an  hour» 
80  that  quattior  viginti  depaydrce  made  up,  doubtless,  pcene  horaa 
quinque.  Compare  Mart.  vi.  35,  viii.  7.  [Lyd.  de  Mag,  ii.  16 ;  Bur- 
chardi,  de  ratione  temporis  ad  perorandum  in  jud,  pubL  apud  Roma- 
noa.'l  These  depsydrad  were  naturally  placed  in  private  houses 
also.  [Cic.  ad  Fam,  xvi.  18,  writes  to  Tiro  at  Tusculum,  horolo- 
gium  et  libroB  mittam,  Ulp.  Dig.  xxxiii.  7, 12.  But  in  temples,  basi- 
likas,  public  squares,  or  at  monuments,  sun-dials  only  were  placed. 
OreU.  2032,  3298 ;  Censorin.  23 ;  Varro,  L.  Z.  yi.  4  ;  Lyd.  de  Mag. 
iiL  35.]  The  hydraulic  clocks  of  Ctesibios,  also,  were  probably  to 
be  found  here  and  there,  although  they  would  scarcely  do  for  the 
Boman  division  of  the  day.  Nevertheless,  Weinbrenner  has  in- 
Tented  a  piece  of  mechanism  by  means  of  which,  he  says,  it  was 
possible  to  denote  the  various  hours,  Yitr.  ix.  9,  2 ;  but  all  these 
contrivances  were  less  to  be  depended  on  than  a  modem  wooden- 
dock. 

In  order  to  know  the  hour  without  giving  themselves  any  trouble, 
slaves  were  kept  on  purpose  to  watch  the  solarium  and  depsydrad 
«uid  report  each  time  that  an  hour  expired.     Mart.  viii.  67  : 

Horas  quinque  puer  nondum  tibi  nunciat,  et  tu 

Jam  conviTa  mihi,  Casciliane,  venis. 
Juven.  X.  216 : 

.     .     .    claraore  opus  est,  ut  sentiat  auris. 
Quern  dicat  venisse  puer,  quot  nunciet  horas. 

The  stupid  Trimalchio  had  in  his  tridinium  a  horologium,  and  a 
huccinator  by  it,  to  tell  each  time  the  hour  was  elapsed.     Petr.  26. 
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THE  LIBRARY. 

rPHAT  an  extensive  library  should  be  found  in  the  hooae  of  a 
-^  learned  and  celebrated  Soman  poet,  appears  quite  natural,  and 
we  should  miss  it,  if  it  were  not  there ;  but  it  would  be  inoofnrect 
to  argue  from  the  presence  of  a  costly  library,  the  literary  tastet 
of  its  owner.  What  in  the  earlier  periods  of  Roman  history  wm 
the  want  merely  of  a  few  individuals,  who  cultivated  or  patronifled 
literature,  became  by  degrees  an  article  of  luxury  and  fiifihinn. 
The  more  ignorant  a  man  really  was,  the  more  learned  he  wished 
to  appear,  and  it  was  considered  ton  to  possess  a  rich  library,  even 
though  its  owner  never  took  up  a  Greek  poet  or  philoeopher, 
perhaps  never  advanced  so  far  as  to  read  over  the  titles  on  the  rolls, 
contenting  himself,  at  the  utmost,  with  enjoying  the  neatness  of 
their  exterior.  Seneca,  de  Tranq,  An.  9,  earnestly  rebukes  this 
rage  of  heaping  together  a  quantity  of  books  in  a  library :  quorum 
dominus  vix  tota  vita  sua  indices  perlegit.  He  ridicules  those  quibui 
voluminum  suorum  f routes  maxime  placent  tittUique;  and  concludes: 
jam  enim  inter  balnearia  et  thermos  bibliotheca  quoque  ut  necesBarium 
domus  ornamentum  expolitur,  Ignoscerem  plane,  si  e  studiorum  nimia 
cvpidine  oriretur  ;  nunc  ista  exquisita  et  cum  imaginihus  suis  detcripta 
sacrorum  opera  ingeniorum  in  speciem  et  cultum  parieium-  compO' 
rantur,  Lucian  also  found  himself  called  upon  to  scourge  sharply 
this  folly,  in  a  particular  treatise,  UpitQ  cnraihwov  Kai  woXXd  /3i/3Xi« 
htpovfiivov ;  and  verj'  justly  addresses  to  the  object  of  his  satire  the 
proverbs:  -TriOrjKog  6  viOtjKOQ  kclv  x9^^^^  *XV  <'*^/'/5oXa,  and,  ovoq  Xvpac 
oKomiQ  KivCjv  TO.  tbra,  Comp.  Mart.  V.  51.  Cicero,  Atticus,  Horace 
(Epist,  i.  18,  109),  the  elder  and  younger  Pliny,  naturally  made  a 
very  different  use  of  their  libraries ;  and  the  same  may  be  presumed 
of  Gallus.  That  a  library  was  in  his  time  a  necessary  article  of 
furniture,  may  be  inferred  from  VitruviuE,  who  describes  it  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  parts  of  the  house.  And  Trimalchio  in 
Petronius  boasts  of  ha^-ing  throe  libraries.  According  to  him  a 
library  should  look  towards  the  east,  for  a  two-fold  reason  (vi  7) : 
Cuhicula  et  liiblioiheca^  ad  orientem  spectare  debent ;  usus  enim  matU' 
tinum  posinlat  lumen  :  item  in  bibliothecis  libri  non  putrescent.  We 
are  enabled  to  form  a  better  judgment  on  its  further  arrangements 
by  the  excavations  in  Herculaneum,  which  have  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  an  ancient  library  with  its  rolls.     Around  the  walls  of 
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this  room  -were  capboardfi,  not  much  abore  the  height  of  a  man,  in 
which  the  toUb  were  kept.  A  row  of  cnpboards  stood  in  the  centre 
of  the  room,  diyiding  it  into  two  parts,  so  that  passages  for  walking 
only  remained  on  the  sides.  It  serred,  therefore,  solely  for  the  pre- 
servation of  books,  and  not  for  using  them  on  the  spot ;  and  as  a 
small  room  could  contain  a  considerable  number  of  rolls,  the 
ancient  libraries  do  not  appear  to  have  been  in  general  very  spa- 
cioxLB.  That  discoyered  in  Herculaneum  was  so  small,  that  a  man 
could,  by  extending  his  arms,  almost  touch  the  walls  on  either  side. 
See  Winkelm.  Amn,  z,  Oesch,  der  Batik,  W.  i.  401 ;  MartorelU,  de 
Ttgia  theca  calamariay  i.  xl,  [Philosophical  TransactionSy  1752, 
p.  71 ;  1754,  p.  634.] 

The  occasional  observations  of  ancient  writers  correspond  very 
well  with  the  results  of  the  discovery  thus  made.  Vitruvius  (vii. 
Praf.  7)  says  of  Aristophanes,  who  wished  to  detect  plagiarisms ; 
e  eertis  armariis  infinita  volumina  eduxit.  Vopisc.  Tacit  8,  hahet 
hibliotheca  Ulpia  in  armario  sexto  lihrum  elephantinumy  etc. ;  and 
also  in  Pliny,  ii.  17  :  Farieti  (cubiculi)  iti  bibliothecce  speciem  arma- 
rium  insertum  est,  quod  non  legtndos  lihros,  sed  lectitandos  capit. 
Here  then  it  was  a  wall-cupboard.  [Sidon.  Apoll.  Fp,  ii.  9, 
armar,  hiblioth, ;  TJlp.  Dig,  xxxii.  1,  52.]  Whether  these  cupboards 
were  provided  with  doors,  and  could  be  locked,  like  those  in  which 
money  and  so  on  was  deposited,  we  cannot  determine.  Seneca 
{Tranq,  ix.)  speaks  generally  not  of  armaria^  but  of  tecto  tenus 
exstmcta  loculamenta,  which  can  also  bo  understood  of  mere  open 
repositories.  The  assertion  that  these  armaria  were  also  called 
tcrinia,  is,  however,  erroneous.  Eespectiiig  the  scrinia,  see  the 
following  Excursus.  On  the  other  hand,  Juven.  iii.  219,  uses  for 
them  the  expression  /oruliy  which  may  however  mean  simply 
movable  depositories.  Martial  very  significantly  calls  them  iiidi 
(L  118,  15;  vii.  17,  5);  and  the  comparison  with  a  columbarium 
was  certainly  veiy  obvious. 

After  Asinius  Pollio  had  placed  in  the  public  library  which  ho 
founded,  the  pictures  or  busts  of  illustrious  men,  the  example  began 
to  be  followed  in  private  libraries.  Plin.  xxxv.  2 ;  Suet.  Tib.  70. 
An  interesting  proof  of  this  is  to  bo  foimd  in  Mai-tial  (ix.),  where, 
in  the  first  epigi-am,  the  poet  sends  the  inscription  for  his  portrait 
to  Avitus,  who  was  desirous  of  placing  it  in  his  library.  Then,  in 
an  epistle  to  Turanius,  we  read:  Epigramma,  quod  extra-  ordinem 
paginarum  est,  ad  Stertiniu^jij  cJarissimum  virurn^  scripsimus,  qui 
imaginem  meam  ponere  in  bibliotheca  sua  voJuit.  So  also  in  the 
hbrary  which  Hadrian  founded  at  Athens.  Pa  us.  i.  18,  19.  (01KJ7- 
liara)  dydXfiaat  KiKOfffirjfikva  Kai  ypa<paTQ'  KaraKiiTat  d^   (^  avrd  /3i/3\ta, 
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They  not  only  desired  to  exhibit  the  portraits  of  contemporaries, 
but,  as  Pliny  says,  quin  immo  etiam,  qucc  non  sunty  finguntur  pari- 
untque  desideria  non  traditos  vtdtus,  ncut  in  Homero  evenit.  Statues 
also,  of  the  Muses,  for  instance,  were  placed  there  (Cic.  Fam.  yii. 
23),  or  the  lofty  goddess  of  wisdom  and  creative  intellect  presided; 
her  statue  or  bust,  media  Minerva  (Juven.  iii.  219),  giying  to  the 
spot  a  higher  sanctity. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  library,  not  oidy  to  superintend  it,  bnt 
also  to  increase  its  stores,  and  attend  to  the  neatness  of  its  exterior, 
special  slaves  were  kept,  who  belonged  to  the  larger  class  of  the 
librarii.  The  name  denotes  generally  all  those  who  were  used  for 
writing  purposes ;  whence  they  are  caUed  also  simply  scriha.  As 
such,  however,  they  are  to  be  distinguished ;  first,  &om  the  »criba 
puhlici,  who  were  liberie  and  formed  an  order  of  their  own;  and 
next,  from  the  hihliopolcBy  who  were  also  called  librarii.  Comp. 
Eschenbach,  de  scribia  vett.  in  Polen.  thee,  torn.  iii. ;  Emesti,  Clav, 
Cic.  8.  V.  scriba.  Among  the  scribce  kept  by  a  private  individual, 
a  distinction  is  made  between  the  librarii  a  studiis^  ab  epistolis^  and 
a  biUiotheca ;  but  whether  the  connection  of  the  two  words,  libra" 
riu8  a  bibliothecay  can  be  found,  appears  doubtful.  In  inscriptions 
it  generally  runs,  librariua  et  a  biUiotheca ;  and  the  latter  would 
then  have  been  the  one  who  held  the  superintendence  over  the 
whole,  for  which  purpose  a  librarius  would  naturally  be  used.  The 
libraiii,  who  transcribed  for  the  libraries,  were  at  a  later  period 
called  antiquarii  also.  Cod.  Theod.  iv.  8,  2.  Still  the  explanation 
g^ven  by  Isid.  Orig.  vi.  14,  Librarii  iidem  ct  aniiquarii  vocantur: 
sed  librarii  stmt,  qui  et  nova  ct  Vetera  scrihunty  antiquaHi,  qui  tanium- 
modo  Vetera^  unde  et  nomen  sumserunty  can  hardly  be  deemed  the 
true  one.  It  appears  more  correct  to  suppose,  that  when  the  old 
Eoman  text  began  to  pass  into  the  running  hand,  those  who  adhered 
to  the  old,  respectable  uncial  character,  were  named  antiquarii, 
with  the  same  right  as  those  authors  who  purposely  used  mitiqun 
et  recondita  verba  (Suet.  Aug.  86),  were  called  by  this  name.  And 
hence  the  glossaries  explain  the  word  by  apxaioypd^^  and  raXXi- 

The  librarii  were  not  mere  transcribers,  but  at  the  same  time 
book-binders,  if  we  may  apply  this  term  to  the  rolls. 

On  this  subject,  see  Lipsius,  dc  bibliothecis  syntagma^  iii. ;  Lo- 
meier  de  bibliothecis  (in  an  antiquarian  point  of  view  very  unim- 
portant). [Geraud,  Sur  les  livres  dans  Vantiquitiy  particuliiremeni 
chez  les  Ilomaiyis.'] 
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THE  BOOKS. 

SCHWAEZ,  in  his  learned  dissertation,  De  ornamentis  lihrorum 
apud  veteres  usitatiSy  lias  treated  in  detail  about  the  external 
form  of  the  books  of  the  ancients ;  mixing  up,  it  is  true,  much  that 
could  be  dispensed  with.  Still  much  remains,  even  after  his  labo- 
rious inquiry,  to  be  corrected  and  explained ;  and  the  rolls  that 
have  been  discovered  in  Herculaneum  ^411  afford  a  partial  enlight- 
enment. Some  points  have  been  touched  on  by  Becker,  ad  TihulL 
iii,  1,  and  Ehgeia  Romana^  242.  [Boot,  Notice  sur  Ics  Manuscrits 
irouvts  d  IlercuL'} 

The  material  on  which  the  books  were  generally  written  was 
the  fine  bark  [liber ^  the  single  layers,  phili/ra')  of  the  iEgj'jjtian 
Papyrus,  which,  at  the  time  of  Augustus,  had  been  brought  into 
Buch  a  state  of  perfection,  by  preparation  and  bleaching  [ahhitio), 
that  the  quality  formerly  considered  the  best  {hieratica)  was  now 
only  ranked  as  third  rate,  while  that  named  after  Augustus  took 
the  first  place,  and  the  next  to  it  bore  the  name  of  Lina.  There 
vere  various  manufactories  of  it  at  Rome  :  Pliu.  xiii.  12,  23,  says, 
ftfter  q>eaking  of  the  kinds  above  mentioned,  Froxumtm  (nomen) 
amphitheatricce  datum  f iter  at  a  coiiftdnrce  loco.  Excepit  hanc  Ho- 
m<e  Fannii  sagax  ojfficina,  tenuafamque  curioaa  intfrpolatione  prin- 
cipalem  fecit  e  pleheia  et  nomen  ei  dedit.  Qu(e  noji  esset  ita  recurata^ 
in  stuy  rnansit  amphithmirica.  lie  mentions  eight  sorts  in  all,  the 
commonest  of  which,  the  empordica,  was  imfit  fur  writing  on,  and 
only  used  for  packing  with,  whence  its  name  [a  mercatoribus  cogno- 
fninata),  [On  the  passage  in  Pliny  see  Salmas.  ad  Vopisr.  Firm, 
6,  and  Boot,  ih.y  who  asserts  that  paper  was  made  in  Egj-pt,  and 
then  dressed,  only,  in  Eome ;  though  pap\Tus  was  certainly  ex- 
ported raw  to  Italy.  Ulp.  Dig.  xxxii.  1,  52 :  ;>fi/>?/r»m  ad  charta^ 
paratum*  See  Cassiodor,  Tar.  xi.  38 ;  Isidor.  vi.  10,  where  seven 
sorts  of  paper  are  enumerated.  The  chief  excellencies  of  paper 
were  considered  to  be  tenuitas^  dnuitas,  anulor,  hvvor ;  the  chief 
faults,  which  were  removed  by  dressing,  scahritia,  humor,  lentigo, 
i(enia.'\ 

The  narrow  strips  of  this?  paper— in  the  Horculancan  rolls 
only  six  fingers  broad — glued  together,  became  jHigimv,  schi'da\ 
which,  in  Mart.  iv.  90,  does  not  signify  a  single  leaf,  as  in  Cie. 
Attic,  i.  20,  but  the  last  strip  of  the  roll.  The  width,  and  of  course 
the  length,  of  the  rollt>  varied.     Those  found  at  Herculaneum  are 
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generally  a  Neapolitan  palm  wide,  but  some  are  narrower.  [Pliny 
gives  the  breadth  at  from  six  to  thirteen  inches.  The  best  sorts 
were  thirteen ;  the  hieratic  eleven ;  the  Pannian  paper  ten ;  the 
amphitheatric  nine ;  the  emporetic  six  inches.  The  roll  of  Egyp- 
tian papyrus,  containing  a  fragment  of  the  Hiad,  is  eight  feet 
long,  and  ten  inches  broad.  By  awXd  is  meant  single  strips  of 
papyrus,  or  books  consisting  of  one  leaf.  See  Ritschl's  Die  Altx- 
andrin,  Bihliothek,  an  excellent  work.  Guilandini,  Comm,  in  P/tn. 
de  Pap,  p.  180.] 

Next  to  Papyrus,  parchment,  memhrana  {Pergamena),  the  inren- 
tion  of  Eumenes  of  Pergamus,  was  the  most  practical  material 
Plin.  xiii.  11,  21.  [These  sheets  of  parchment  were  folded  and  ' 
sewn  in  different  sizes,  Hke  modem  books ;  hence  Ulp.  Dig.  xTTii. 
52,  memhrance  tvondum  con8utai.'\  The  use  of  it,  however,  was  much 
more  confined,  as  it  was  probably  much  higher  in  price.  Althou^ 
we  read  besides  of  writings  on  leather  (Ulp.  Dig,  xxxii.  1,  52),  or 
on  linen  (Salm.  ad  Vopisc,  Aurel,  viii.  439.  Comp.  Marc.  CapelL 
ii.  35),  or  even  on  silk  (Symmach.  iv.  Ep,  34),  they  must  be  consi- 
dered as  belonging  to  the  imperfections  of  the  more  ancient,  or  to 
the  eccentricities  of  later  times,  or  perhaps  nothing  of  the  notnie 
of  books  is  alluded  to.     [Isid.  vi.  12.] 

The  ink  with  which  they  wrote,  atramentum  Uhrarium,  was  a 
kind  of  pigment,  or  Chinese  ink,  prepared  from  lamp-black  [and 
gum].  Plin.  XXXV.  6,  25  :  Fit  enim  et fidigine  pluribua  modiSy  rtfina 
vel  pice  exnstis.  Propter  quod  officinas  etiam  cedificaverCy  fumum  turn 
non  emittentes  ;  laudatissimum  eodem  modo  fit  e  twdis,  Adtdteratur 
fornacum  haUnearuinque  fuliginey  quo  ad  volumina  scrihenda  utuntur. 
Sunt  qui  et  vini  fcecem  siccutam  excoquantf  etc.  Id.  xxvii.  7,  28: 
Atramentuvi  librarium  ex  diluto  ejus  (absinthii)  temperatum  literat  a 
musmdia  tuetur.  [Vitr.  vii.  10.]  Winkelmann*8  account  of  the 
Herculanean  MSS.  agrees  very  well  with  this.  **  The  Herculanean 
MSS.  are  written  with  a  kind  of  black  pigment  very  much  like 
the  Chinese  ink,  which  has  more  body  than  the  common  iT>k  If 
the  writing  be  held  towards  the  light,  it  appears  to  be  in  slight 
relief,  and  the  ink  which  was  found  still  remaining  in  an  inkstand, 
is  a  sure  proof  that  this  was  the  case."  We  must  conclude,  how- 
ever, from  Pers.  iii.  12,  that  the  juice  of  the  sepia  was  used  for  this 
purpose,  although  the  Scholiast  denies  it.     He  says. 

Tunc  qucrimur,  crassus  calamo  quod  pendeat  humor, 
Nij^ra  quod  infusa  vanescat  sepia  lympha  : 
Dilutas  qucrimur  geminet  quod  fistula  guttas. 

Ausom'us,  also  (iv.  76),  calls  the  letters  notas  furva  »epice.  so 
that  it  would  appear  that  Porsius  used  the  word  in  its  proper  signi- 
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fioation.  [So  Auson.  Ep,  vii.  54.  Comp.  Davy,  PhUo$,  Transactions, 
1821,  pp.  191,  205.]  The  ancients  do  not  appear  to  Have  been  ac- 
quainted with  any  artificial  sympathetic  ink,  requiring  a  particular 
manipulation  to  become  visible,  and  intended  only  for  those 
initiated  into  the  secret.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  some 
natural  substances,  such  as  milk,  or  the  juice  of  a  flax-stalk,  for 
Buch  a  purpose,  were  not  unknown  to  them.    Hence  Ovid,  Art,  iii. 

627,  advises, 

Tuta  qaoqae  est,  fallitque  oculos  e  lacte  recenti 

Liters  :  carbonis  pulvere  tange :  leges. 
Pallet  et  humiduli  quae  fiet  acumine  lini, 
Et  feret  occultas  pura  tabella  notas. 

For  more  on  this  subject  see  Beckmann's  Beitr.  z.  Gesch.  d.  Er- 
find,  u,  295.  [Avellino  describes  two,  very  beautifully  wrought,' 
antique  inkstands,  of  bronze,  with  rich  silver  mounting.  They  are 
round,  and  attached  to  each  other,  one  being  for  black,  the  other 
for  red  ink.] 

They  used,  instead  of  the  pens  now  employed,  a  reed  cut  Hke 
ours  with  the  scalprum  lihrarium  (Tac.  Ann.  v.  8;  Suet.  ViU  2). 
The  best  sort  came  from  -^gypt,  Cnidus,  and  the  Anaitic  Lake. 
Plin.  xvi.  36,  64;  [Appul.  Met.  i.];  Mart.  xiv.  38,  Fasces  calamorum : 
Dat  chartis  habiles  calamos  Memphitica  tellus  : 
Texantur  reliqua  tecta  palude  tibi. 
[Auson,  Ep.  vii.  48 :  Grassetur  Cnidice  sulcus  arundinis.  Cic.  ad  Qu. 
Fr.  ii  15.] 

La  a  fiasco-painting  discovered  at  Herciilaneiim,  there  is  such  a 
calamus  lying  across  an  inkstand.  See  Mus.  Borh.  i.  tab.  12  ;  "Win- 
kelm.  W.  ii.  tab.  iii. ;  Gell,  Pompeiana,  ii.  187.  Some  petrifactions  of 
them  have  also  been  discovered.  \_PhiIos.  Transnd.  1758,  p.  620.] 
See  Winkelm.  as  above,  and  Martorelli,  de  regia  iheca  cahtmaria. 

The  writing  was,  frequently,  divided  into  columns,  [four  to  six 
inches  broad,]  and  lines,  probably  of  red  colour,  minium,  were 
mled  between  them.  In  the  Ilerculanean  rolls  these  lines  appear 
white,  which  is  easily  accoimted  for.  See  Winkelm.  233.  The  title 
of  the  book  was  placed  both  at  the  beginning  and  the  end. 

In  general,  only  one  side  of  the  charUi,  or  memhrana,  was 
written  on,  and  therefore  Juven.  i.  5,  says  of  an  inordinately  long 

.    .     .     Bumrai  plena  jam  raargine  libri 
Scriptus,  et  in  tergo,  necdura  tinitus  Orestes. 
Perhaps,  however,  this  was  caused  by  an  excess  of  economy,  of 
which  Mart.  viii.  62,  may  be  taken  as  an  instance : 
Scribit  in  aversa  Picens  epigraramata  charta, 
£t  dolet,  averso  quod  facit  ilia  deo. 
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For  trivial  writing,  as  for  instance  the  exercises  of  childran, 
they  used  material  which  had  already  writing  on  one  side.  The 
I)as8age  in  Hor.  EpisU  i.  20,  17,  referred  by  Poiphyrio  to  thia, 
may  evidently  be  understood  in  another  sense,  thou^  the  words 
of  Martial,  iv.  86,  on  directing  his  book  to  ApoUinaris,  cannot  be 
misTinderstood : 

Si  damnaverit,  ad  Salariorum 

Curras  scrinia  protinus  licebit, 

Invcrsa  pueris  arande  charta. 
Such  Opisthographa  (Plin.  Epist,  iii.  5)  generally  contained 
merely  notes,  memoranda,  compilations,  or  even  pieces  of  compo- 
sition, of  which  a  fair  copy  was  afterwards  to  be  written.  If  the 
contents  of  the  book  were,  however,  of  no  value,  they  would  rub 
out  all  the  writing,  and  write  again  on  the  same  paper,  which  iros 
then  called  palimpsest iis,  Cic.  Fam.  vii.  18.  Comp.  Catull.  xxiL  4. 
Hence  Mart.  iv.  10,  wished  to  append  a  sponge  to  his  book ;  for 
Non  possunt  nostros  multo,  Faustine,  litone 
Emcndare  jocos  ;  una  litura  potest. 
The  back  of  the  book  was  generally  dyed,  with  cedrus  or  saffron. 
Luc.  TTpoc  Anaid.  iii.  113:  xai  AXii^hq  t<P  xpoxtp  cat  ry  KiSptf,  This 
is,  in  Persius,  iii.  10,  the  positis  hicolor  menibrana  capillis,  and  in 
Juven.  vii.  23,  crocea  inembrana  tabeUce.  Whatever  is  to  be  imder- 
Btood  under  the  tei-m  rrdrus  (Plin.  xiii.  13,  86,  libri  citrati,  Comp. 
Billerb.  Fhtra  Class.  199),  it  is  at  least  certain,  that  the  book  was 
protected  against  worms,  and  its  back  dyed  yellow  by  this  means. 
[Vitruv.  ii.  9,  13,  explains  the  use  of  the  preservative  very  clearly: 
ex  cedro  oleum  nascitur^  quo  reliquce  res  wnci(C,  uti  etiam  Ubriy  a 
tineis  et  a  carie  non  hvduntur.  Mart.  iii.  2,  cedro  perttnctus;  v. 
6;  Hor.  Art.  Poet.  331,  carrnina  linenda  cedro,  Pers.  i.  42^  cedro 
diyna  locutus.^     0\'id.  lYist.  iii.  1,  13: 

Quod  neque  sum  cedro  flavus  nee  pumice  levis ; 
Erubui  domino  cultior  esse  meo. 
When  the  book  was  filled  with  writing  to  the  end,  a  stick  or 
reed  was  probably  fastened  to  its  last  leaf  or  strip,  and  aroimd  this 
it  wa^  coiled.  [Porj)h5T.  ad  Hor.  Epod.  18,  8,  in  fine  lihri  umbilici  ex 
ligno  aid  osse  fieri  sohbaut.']  These  reeds,  which  are  still  visible  on 
the  Herculanean  rolls,  did  not  project  on  either  side  beyond  the 
roll,  but  had  their  extremities  in  the  same  plane  as  the  base  of  the 
cylinder.  They  are  supposed  to  be  what  the  ancients  called  umhi- 
licus.  See  Winkelm.  ii.  231;  Mitsch.  on  Hor.  Epod.  xiv.  8;  and 
certfiinly  expressions  such  as  ad  lunbilicum  adducere  (Horace),  and 
jam  pervenimus  usque  ad  nmbilicoSy  support  this  supposition.  The 
expression  would  not  bo  an  unfit  one  for  the  cavity  in  the  centre  of 
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each  disc ;  but  if  we  consider  that  Martial,  in  reconnting  the  various 
ornaments  belonging  to  a  book,  always  mentions  imibilici,  and  never 
comna — though  this  latter  word  is  always  used  by  Tibullus  and 
Ovid,  for  whom  indeed  the  word  umbilicus  was  not  adapted — (see 
the  passages  quoted  below),  we  must  be  convinced  that  both  terms 
signify  the  same  thing.  Besides,  Mart.  iii.  2,  calls  the  umbilici /mWi', 
80  that  these  cannot  be  merely  the  hollows  of  the  tube.  So  Tibul- 
lus also  says,  pinganiur  cornua.  The  most  any  one  can  assimie  is, 
that  the  former  expression  has  a  more  extended  signification,  and 
denotes  the  apertures  with  the  knobs  belonging  to  them ;  and  in 
corroboration  of  this  Martial,  v.  6,  15,  may  be  quoted : 
Quae  cedro  decorata  purpuraque 
Nigris  pagina  crevit  umbilicis. 
Martial  mentions  the  comua  only  once,  xi.  107,  where  expliciius 
usque  ad  sua  cornua  liber y  is  equivalent  to  iv.  90 :  Jam  pervenimus 
usque  ad  umbilicos, 

A  small  stick  was  passed  through  the  tube,  serving  as  it  were 
for  an  axis  to  the  cylinder,  and  on  both  of  its  ends,  which  projected 
beyond  the  disc,  ivory,  golden,  or  painted  knobs  were  fastened. 
These  knobs  are  the  comua,  or  imibilici.  The  stick  itself  was 
named  in  later  Greek,  kovtcikiov. 

Before  this,  however,  the  bases  of  the  roll  were  carefully  cut, 
smoothed  with  pumice-stone,  and  dyed  black.  [Isid.  vi.  12.]  These 
are  the  gemince  /routes,  in  the  centre  of  which  were  the  umbilici 
or  comua.  [Mart.  i.  61  y/roiis pumicata  ;  118,  rasum  pumice ;  yin,  72; 
CatulL  xxii.  8.]  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  generally  in  the 
paintings  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  nothing  is  to  be  sc^en  repre- 
senting such  knobs,  and  that  no  trace  of  them  has  been  discovered 
in  the  Herculanean  manuscripts. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  rolls  more  effectually  from  damage, 
they  were  wrapped  up  in  parchment,  which  was  dyed  on  the  out- 
side with  purple,  or  with  the  beautiful  yellow  of  the  Jutum,  Jutea 
{Genista  tinetoria,  Linn.).  This  envelope  (not  a  aipsa)  was  called 
by  the  Greeks  simply  ^<^0^pa,  and  by  the  Romans  memhrann. 
Martial  uses  for  it,  x.  93,  purpurea  toya,     [iii.  2 ;  \'iii.  72,  murice 

eultus ;  L  67  : 

Nee  umbilicis  ciiltus  atque  membrana.] 

The  Greek  oirrv^ai  is  something  similar.   Cic.  Attic  iv.  5.    Hesych. 

9tTTvi3ah  Stpftarivai  aroXai.     Nothing  else  is  meant  by  Mart.  xi.  1, 

when  he  says,  eultus  sindone  non  quotidiana.     hjce  the  wood-cut  in 

p.  332. 

Finally  came  the  title,  iituIuSj  index,  which  was  written  on  a 

narrow  strip  of  papyrus,  or  parchment,  in  deep  red  colour,  coccuruy 
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or  minium  [Mart.  xii.  3,  quid  titulum  poBcis,  Sen.  de  Tranq.  An.  9, 
indices,  Cic.  ad  Att.  iv.  4,  5,  (tiXX^/3ovc,  see  p.  331] ;  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  where  this  ticket  was  placed. 

Winkelmann,  242,  denies  that  the  rolls  were  bound ;  at  least  no 
trace  of  it  was  to  be  found  on  those  at  Hercnlaneum.  It  is  true 
that  Martial,  xiv.  36,  says,  Scrinium : 

Constrictos  nisi  das  mihi  libellos, 
Admittnm  tineas  tnicesque  blattas ; 
but  not  to  mention  that  others  read  constrados^  it  is  not  very  clear 
how  the  constringere  could  serve  as  a  protection  against  the  tinem 
and  hiattce.  So  that  this  one  passage  offers  no  positive  proof. 
[Herzberg  explains  constrictos  by  smoothed,  and  quotes  Cic.  de  Or, 
i.  42,  qu(B  {ars)  rem  dissolutam  conglutinarety  et  constringeret ;  but 
there,  constringere  means  to  glue  together,  not  to  smoothe.  In  Plin. 
xiii.  12,  26,  constringere  means  merely  to  compress.  And  so  in 
Mart,  constrictos  is  not  a  technical  expression;  but  most  likely 
means,  that  the  rolls  were  wound  round  so  tightly,  as  to  prevent 
vermin  from  getting  in,  altogether,  or  nearly  so.]  The  cover  itself, 
or  the  single  book  complete,  was  called  by  the  Greek  name  Umus, 
Mart.  i.  67. 

The  passages  in  which  the  ancient  authors  enter  into  a  more 
detailed  account  of  the  ornaments  of  the  books,  now  remain  to  be 
examined.  In  the  first  place,  let  us  quote  the  well-known  passage 
of  Tibullus,  iii.  1,  9: 

Lutea  sed  niveura  involvat  membrana  libellom, 

Pumex  et  canas  tondeat  ante  comas  : 
Summaque  prsetexat  tenuis  fastigia  charts, 

Indicet  ut  nomen  litera  facta  meum  : 
Atque  inter  gerainas  pingantur  comua  frontes ; 
Sic  etenim  coratum  mittere  oportet  opus. 

The  author  cannot  renounce  the  supposition  expressed  in  his 
Eleg.  Rom.y  that  it  should  be  read  tenuis  charta :  for  since  the  poet 
is  speaking  of  the  index,  and  the  book  was  rolled  up  in  a  membrana^ 
the  title  could  not  possibly  have  been  upon  the  charta  itself,  or  the 
membrana  would  have  concealed  it.  Tenuis  charta  would  be  the 
strip  upon  which  the  title  was  written  with  minium. 
The  description  in  Ovid,  Trist,  i.  1,  5,  is  more  complete: 
Nee  te  purpureo  velent  Yaccinia  fuco : 

Non  cBt  conveniens  luctibus  ille  color. 
Nee  tituhis  rainio,  nee  cedro  charta  notetur, 

Candida  ncc  nigra  comua  f route  geras. 
Nee  fragili  geminre  poliantur  pumice  frontes, 
Hirsutus  passis  ut  Yidcare  comis. 
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and  that  of  Martial,  iii.  2,  8,  most  comprehenflive  of  all : 
Cedro  nunc  licet  ambules  penmctns, 
£t  frontis  gemino  decens  honore 
Pictis  luxurieris  umbilicis ; 
£t  te  parpura  delicata  Telet, 
£t  cocco  rubeat  superbus  index. 

Compare  i.  67,  viii.  72,  [v.  6.    Catull.  xxii : 
.  .  .  chartae  regiae,  novi  libri, 
Not!  umbilici,  lora  rubra,  membrana 
Directa  plumbo  et  pumice  omnia  eequata.] 
Lastly,  Lncian  affords  an  interesting  contribution,  IIp^c  airaiSevrovt 
iiL  p.  113,  Ttva  ydp  IXviSa  Kai  ai/Tog  f^^cav  tig  ra  j3i/3Xia   ical  aviXiTTUQ 
6tl,  Kal  SiaKoXk^Qy  rac  TtpiKSurttQ  cat  dXci^ccc  Ttfi   rpocy  xal   ry  iCkSptftj 
rat   ^i^pac    iripc/SaXXctc,   Kai  6fA^\o{fg  ivriOtig,  u>c  ^^  re  dnoXavauv ; 
and  irepc  rHv  liri  lUvBtf  (Tvvovrtjv,  sub  fin.,  diravrtg  yap  aKpi^CiQ  ofioioi 
thi   rote   roXXtOTOic    tovtoiq   /3t/3Xtotf,  (ov    xpw<ToT  fikv  ot    6fi<l>aXoif  irop- 
fvpa  S*  iKToaQtv  17  di^Oipa, 

The  lihrarix  were  no  doubt  charged  with  thus  equipping  the 
books.  Cic.  Attic,  iv.  4.  [In  the  following  letter,  where  Cicero 
writes,  Bihliothecam  meam  tui  pinxerunt  consirucUone  et  »iUi/bis, 
Herzberg  conjectures  constridione.  But  the  technical  meaning  of 
constringere  is  against  this  emendation.  Construdio  means  tho 
arrangement,  and  glueing  together  of  both  the  newly- written  books, 
which  as  yet  consisted  of  separate  strips  of  paper,  and  also  of  the 
old  volumes  that  were  injured  by  age  or  use.  This  was  done  by 
the  gluiinatores,  mentioned  in  the  previous  letter.  So  that  Cicero 
speaks  of  two  things  in  both  letters ;  the  constructio  (or  fastening 
the  roUs  together),  and  the  attaching  the  indices,  with  which  is 
connected  the  p'ngere,  colouring  the  back,  the  cover,  etc.  They 
first  wrote  books  upon  separate  leaves,  and  afterwards  glued  all 
these  together.  Ulpian,  Dig.  xxxii.  1,  52  :  Perscripti  libri  nondum 
maUeeUiy  nondum  conglutinati,'] 

It  became  usual  to  have  the  portrait  of  the  author  painted  on 
the  first  page.     Senec.  de  Tranq.  An.  9;  Martial,  xiv.  186: 
Quam  breris  immensum  cepit  membrana  Maronem ! 
Ipsios  Tultus  prima  tabella  gcrit. 

We  may  also  perhaps  assume  that  the  paintings  in  the  Vatican, 
Virgil  and  Terence,  are  imitations  of  a  more  ancient,  or,  at  least, 
ancient  custom !  Pliny  adduces  Greek  botanical  works,  in  which 
the  plants  were  copied,  xxv.  2,  4. 

The  following  engraving,  taken  from  a  drawing  in  Gell's  Pom  - 
peiana,  ii.  187,  though  not  existing  in  any  one  place  as  a  painting 
at  Pompeii,  may  nevertheless  be  considered  antique,  as  it  consists 
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of  a  union  of  all  the  usual  implements  of  writiiig,  collected  from  a 
great  number  of  ancient  paintings  in  the  two  rained  cities. 


«^ 


On  the  left  is  a  circular  wooden  or  metal  case,  with  a  lid,  con- 
taining six  books  or  volumes  rolled  up  and  labelled,  each  according 
to  its  contents,  so  as  to  be  easily  distinguished.  Below  this  lies  a 
stylus  and  a  pentagonal  inkstand,  not  unlike  those  now  in  common 
use.  In  the  centre  Hes  a  pen  made  of  reed,  and  thence  called 
mlamus.  Next  to  the  case  of  books  is  the  tahella  or  tdbulct,  joined 
together  as  with  hinges,  and  sometimes,  perhaps  always,  covered 
with  wax.  Another  sort  is  himg  up  above  this,  where  the  stylus 
serves  as  a  pin  to  suspend  it  against  the  wall.  A  sort  of  thick 
book  of  tablets,  open,  lies  to  the  right  of  the  last.  In  the  centre 
are  seen  single  volumes  in  cases,  one  of  which  is  open  on  the  left, 
and  the  other  shut.  On  the  right  are  four  volumes,  lying  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  want  no  explanation,  two  of  which  have  their  titles, 
one  attached  to  the  papi/rus  itself,  and  the  other  from  the  umhilictu 
or  cylinder  of  wood  in  its  centre.  The  fonn  of  the  books  naturally 
dictated  the  shape  of  the  cases  containing  them ;  they  were  cylin- 
drical or  round,  greater  or  smaller,  according  as  they  were  designed 
to  hold  one  or  many  rolls ;  generally  perhaps  of  wood,  on  account 
of  lis  lightness.  Plin.  xvi.  43,  84.  Capsce  or  acrinia^  is  the  name 
of  the  cases ;  and  when  Pliny  distinguishes  them,  he  perhaps,  imder 
the  latter  term,  understands  the  larger  ones.  See  Bottig.  Sah,  i. 
p.  102.  Mart.  i.  ii,  Scrinia  da  maynia ;  mc  manus  U7ia  capit ;  or 
because  in  the  scrinia,  only  books,  letters,  and  writings  were  pre- 
a^eiTcd,  but  in  the  capsules,  other  things  also.  Plin.  xv.  17,  18 ; 
Mart.  xi.   8 ;    [iv.  33 :   Fkna  lahoratia   habeas  cum  scrinia  Ubris, 
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Pliny,  viL  30,  mentions  Alexander's  costly  scrinium.]  They  are 
not  iinfrequently  to  be  found  along  with  Boman  statues  clad  in 
the  toga.  [Suet,  Oramm,  9 :  siatua  ejus  ostenditur,  hahitu  sedentu  ac 
pallicUay  appositU  duobus  scriniia.']  When  a  Boman  had  need  of 
documents  in  public  business,  his  scrinium  was  carried  after  him 
by  a  slave,  and  children  of  quality  were  accompanied  to  school  by 
a  eapaarius,  [On  a  journey,  books  were  thus  carried.  Catull. 
IxyiiL  33,  36 : 

Nam,  quod  scriptoram  non  magna  est  copia  apud  me— 
Hno  una  ex  multis  capsula  me  sequitur.  ] 

At  other  times  its  most  natural  position  was  beside  the  hctus 
in  the  cuhiculum,  Plin.  Ep.  v.  5.  Although  custodes  scriniorum 
urere  kept  on  purpose,  still  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  (scrinia)  were 
sealed,  Specially  when  important  documents  were  deposited  in 
them.    Martial,  i.  67,  5 : 

Secreta  quaere  carmina  et  rudes  curas, 
Quas  norit  onus,  scrinioque  signat;is 
Custodit  ipse  virginis  pater  chartre. 
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THE  BOOKSELLERS. 

A  S  soon  as  the  desire  for  foreign  and  domestic  literatore  became 
-^  general,  and  men  of  letters,  or  those  who  affected  to  be  so, 
began  to  consider  a  library  in  their  house  indispensable,  persons 
were  to  be  found  who  gained  their  livelihood  by  supplying  this 
want.  When  Cicero,  ad  QuiTit,  Fr,  iiL  4,  writes,  De  hiUiotheca  two, 
Oroeca  supplenduy  libris  commutandis,  Latinis  comparandis  valdt 
vdim  ista  confici, — Sed  ego  mihi  ipst  ista  per  quern  agam  v§fn  hahtho^ 
neque  enim  venalia  sunty  gtuz  quidem  placeantf  etc.,  we  cannot  8up» 
pose  that  anything  else  is  alluded  to  than  a  regular  trade  in  books. 
He  speaks  also  in  like  manner  of  the  copies  of  the  laws  sold  by  the 
librariiy  Leg.  iii.  20,  a  Hbrariis  petimus ;  publicis  Uteris  cansignatarn 
memoriara  publicam  mdlam  habemus^  and  mentions,  Philipp,  iL  9,  a 
taberna  librarian  in  which  Clodius  took  refuge.  Under  Augustiis, 
we  find  it  already  becoming  a  distinct  trade,  and  Horace  himself 
mentions  the  brothers,  Sosiiy  by  whom  his  poems  were  sold.  Epid, 
i.  20,  2,  ut  prostea  Sosiorum  pumice  leina.  Art.  Poet,  345:  Hie 
meret  cera  liber  Sosiis  (viz.  the  book,  qui  miacuit  tUile  dulci).  [Under 
the  first  Emperors,  the  trade  reached  its  highest  prosperity,  and 
several  librarii  are  mentioned  in  old  authors  or  inscriptions,  as 
Tryphon,  the  publisher  of  Quinctilian  and  Martial.  Mart.  iv.  72 ; 
xiii.  3 ;  Quinct.  Inst.  Prcbf.  ;  and  Dorus  in  Senec.  De  Bene/,  vii.  6.] 
These  librarii  at  first  transcribed  the  books  themselves  [whence 
their  name],  and  no  doubt  kept  assistants  for  the  g^reater  and  more 
rapid  multiplication  of  copies  of  them.  [These  scribes  were  some 
of  them  the  booksellers'  slaves,  some  freedmen,  who  worked  for 
hire.  Probably  one  person  dictated  to  several  at  once.  The  Bo- 
mans  of  quality  had  also  their  slaves,  librarii  (see  above),  who 
copied  the  works  of  their  masters  or  others ;  so  Pomponius  Atticus. 
Xcp.  Ait.  13 ;  Cic.  ad  Ati.  iv.  4,  5;  xii.  6;  xvi.  6.  He  even  made 
a  trade  of  it,  and  kept  copies  of  several  of  Cicero's  works  on  sale. 
Cic.  ad  AH.  xii.  12,  and  44  ;  ii.  2.  The  labours  of  the  scribe  were 
no  doubt  often  les.sened  by  dictation.  Pliny  [Ep.  iv.  7)  says  that 
Eegulus  had  his  sou's  Hie  in  exemplaria  tranacriptum  mille.'}  They 
also  wont  by  the  name  of  bihliopol<£y  Mart.  iv.  71,  xiii.  3;  Poll, 
vii.  33,  fitfiXiutv  KdirtjXotj  /3ij3.\toicd7r»jXoc ;  Luc.  it^q  airalS,  L  4,  24. 
Their  business  seems  mostly  to  have  been  considered  merely  in  a 
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mercantile  point  of  yiew,  whence  celerity  was  desired  rather  than 
correctnees.    On  this  account  Martial  vindicates  himself,  ii.  8 : 
Si  qua  Tidebuntor  chartis  tibi,  lector,  in  istis 

Sire  obscora  nimis,  sive  Latina  parum : 
Kon  mens  est  error ;  nocuit  librarius  illis, 
Dum  properat  yersus  annumerare  tibi. 

And  for  this  reason  authors  obliged  their  Mends  by  looking  over 
their  copies,  and  correcting  the  errors,  Mart.  vii.  11 :  Cogis  mt 
calamo  manuque  nostra  emendare  meoa  libdloa;  and  Epist,  16 : 

Ho8  nido  licet  inseras  vel  imo, 

Septem  quos  tibi  mittimus  libellos, 

Aactoris  calamo  sui  notatos. 

Hsc  illis  pretium  facit  litura. 
[Cic  ad  AU,  xvi.  6,  eas  ego  perspiciam,  com'gam,  turn  denique 
tdeniur,'] 

In  Martial^s  time  these  librarii,  or  bibliopolse,  had  their  shops, 
tabemcBf  chiefly  about  the  Argihtum^  i.  4,  118 ;  but  elsewhere  also, 
i.  2,  as  in  the  Vicus  Sandalarius^  Gell.  xviii.  4  :  In  Sandalario  forte 
aptid  librarios  fuimus,  Galen,  de  libr,  auis,  iv.  361 :  ly  yap  rtf  2av- 
Zakiopit^  Kaff  8  Sij  irX«i<Tra  rup  iv  'Pw/iy  ^3«/3\i07ruiXeiwv  ftrrcv,  jc.  r.  X. 
[In  the  SigillaritSy  Gell.  v.  4,  ii.  3.]  The  titles  of  the  books  on  sale 
were  suspended  on  the  doors  of  the  shops,  or  if  the  tabema  were 
under  a  portico,  on  the  pillars  in  front  of  it.  Thus  Mart.  i.  118, 
describes  the  place  where  his  Epigrams  were  to  be  sold : 

Argi  nerape  soles  subire  letum  : 

Contra  Caesaris  est  forum  tabema, 

Scriptis  postibus  hinc  et  inde  totis, 

Omnes  ut  cito  perlegas  poetas. 

And  this  is  what  Horace,  Art.  Poet.  372,  refers  to:  mediocribus 
esae  poetia  non  homines^  non  diiy  non  conccssere  columnce ;  and  more 
plainly.  Sat.  i.  4,  71, 

Nulla  taberna  moos  habcat,  neque  pila  libellos; 
on  which  see  Heindorfs  remarks.     Comp.  Seneca,  Fp.  33.     [The 
shelves  of  the  tabernge  were  called  7iidi ;  in  these  the  works  lay 
bound.     Mart.  i.  118,  raaum  pumice  purpuraque  rultuni;  viii.  61 : 
Nee  umbilicis  quod  decorus  et  cedro 
Spargor  per  omnes  Roma  quas  tenet  gentes.] 

The  price  at  which  the  books  were  sold,  after  all,  appears  but 
moderate,  especially  when  we  remember  that  the  cost  of  the  ex- 
ternal ornaments  is  to  be  taken  into  account.  Martial,  i.  118,  says, 
the  bookseller  (dabit) 

Kasum  pumice  purpuraque  cultum 

Denariis  tibi  quinque  Martialem  ; 
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and  yet  tins  first  book  contained  119  Epigrams,  some  of  them  tole- 
rably long.  He  places  the  price  still  lower  in  Ep.  67,  where  he 
exclaims  to  a  plagiarius, 

Erras,  meonim  fur  avare  libromm, 
Fieri  poctam  posse  qui  putas  tanti. 
Scriptura  quanti  constct  et  tomus  rilis 
Non  sex  paratur,  aut  decern  sophos  nummiB. 
And  Tryphon,  he  says,  could  actually  sell  the  Xenia  for  two 
sesterces.     See  xiii.  3.     It  is  true  he  says  of  his  poems  (ii.  1),  hwG 
una  peragit  librariua  hora,  so  that  perhaps  the  binding  often  cost 
more  than  the  book.     [Sidon.  Apoll.  v.  15.] 

In  what  relation  the  bookseller  and  author  stood  to  each  other, 
is  not  an  iminteresting  subject  for  inquiry.  People  are  usually  in- 
clined to  suppose  that  the  ancient  authors  wrote  only  for  the  sake 
of  reputation,  and  did  not  expect  any  pecuniary  remuneration.  It 
however,  this  may  be  considered  as  in  general  true,  and  especially 
in  the  earlier  times,  still  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  other  cases, 
writers  obtained  a  substantial  gain  from  their  works.  This  is  not 
concluded  from  the  paupertas  impulit  audax^  ut  versus  fctcerem  ;  for 
at  that  period  Horace  had  only  published  poems  intended  for  circu- 
lation among  friends,  but  by  which  he  hoped  to  recommend  himself 
to  the  great.  See  Sat,  i.  4,  71.  Still  if  Plautus,  Terence,  and 
others,  sold  their  comedies  to  the  JEdiles  [Gell.  iii.  3 ;  Jut.  vii.  87], 
it  will  surely  not  appear  strange  that  other  authors  should  receive 
remuneration  for  their  labour.  Thus  the  elder  Pliny  was  offered 
by  a  private  individual  the  sum  of  400,000  sest.  for  his  Commeu- 
tarii  dectorum^  Plin.  Ep,  iii.  5.  This  was,  it  is  true,  not  the  offer  of 
a  bookBcller,  but  Martial  frequently  states,  that  transactions  of  this 
natui-e  did  take  place  between  them,  as  for  instance,  when  he  re- 
commends those  who  wished  to  have  his  poems  presented  or  lent 
to  them,  to  purchase  them  of  his  bookseller,  iv.  71 : 
Exigis  ut  donem  nostros  tibi,  Quincte,  libellos  : 

Non  habeo,  sed  habet  bibliopola  Tryphon. 
"  ^s  dabo  pro  nugis,  et  emam  tua  carmina  sanos  ? 
Non,  inquis,  faciam  tarn  fatue."     Nee  ego. 
Comp.  i.  118,  where  the  poet  very  humorously  declines  lending 
them ;  but  the  matter  is  quite  clear  from  xi.  108,  when  he  declares 
he  will  conclude  the  book,  because  he  wants  money : 
Quaravis  tarn  longo  ])oteras  satur  esse  hbello, 

Lector,  adlmc  a  me  disticha  pauca  pctis. 
Sed  Lupus  usurara,  puerique  diaria  poscunt. 
Lector,  solve,  taces,  dissimulasque  ?     Vale. 
When,  therefore,  he  elsewhere  designates  the  business  of  the 
poet  as  a  poor  one,  xiv.  219,  nuUos  re/erentia  numTnaa  carmina^ 
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(comp.  i.  77),  this  must  be  understood  of  the  smaUness  of  the  pay 
in  comparison  with  that  of  other  productive  occupations,  [for,  the 
remuneration  he  got  for  his  fourteen  books  of  Epigrams,  was  much 
too  little  to  support  him  during  the  number  of  years  he  was 
writing,]  and  v.  16,  where  he  certainly  says. 

At  nunc  conviva  est  coraissatorque  libollus, 
Et  tantum  gratis  pagina  nostra  placet. 

he  only  means,  that  those  who  took  pleasure  in  his  poems,  did  not 
reward  the  author,  as  had  been  the  case  in  Virgil's  time ;  in  the 
same  way  he  complains,  xi.  3,  that  he  was  no  richer  for  his  e])igram8 
being  read  in  Britain,  Spain,  and  Gaul ;  for  nescit  sacailns  U'ita  mens. 
This,  however,  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  his  having,  by 
eome  stipulation  with  the  bookseller,  derived  a  profit ;  and  it  is 
inconceivable  how  Martial,  who,  according  to  his  own  acco\int,  was 
always  in  want  of  money,  should  have  endured  quietly  to  look  on, 
while  Tryphon,  or  Pollius,  or  Seciindus,  made  a  considorable  profit 
of  his  poems;  for  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  his  books  were  very 
successful.  See  Hor.  Art.  Pod.  Sio;  Mart.  xiv.  194;  [xiii.  3,  vi.  61, 
Meque  sinus  omnis,  me  manus  omnis  habet.] 

and  as  regards  a  later  period,  Sulpic.  Sever.  Dial.  i.  23,  who  is 
quoted  by  Schottgen,  in  his  rather  superficial  treatise  Dc  lihran'is  et 
hihJiopoUs  aufiqunriim,  and  in  Poleni,  Stfppl.  thes.  Or.  toin.  ni.  [Sen. 
de  Ben.  vii.  6,  calls  the  publisher  emptor,  which  shows  that  he  ac- 
quired the  copyright  by  purchase.] 

Some  of  the  copies,  however,  found  tlioir  way,  in  the  shape  of 
waste  paper,  into  the  taverns,  and  to  thf  v«'ndoi-s  of  salt- fish,  fnmi 
whom  the  school-cliildren  obtained  what  they  neetled.  See  Mart. 
iv.  86,  iii.  2,  xiii.  1,  and  i)arti(ularly  vi.  (K).  7  : 

Quam  multi  tineas  pa^cunt  hlatrasiuc  diserti, 
Et  rt'dimunt  soli  oarinina  dcK'ta  coijui. 

It  was  not  in  Rome  and  Grec^ce  only,  or  in  the  countries  into 
which  Greek  refinement  was  introduced,  that  the  litnature  of 
Eome  was  disseniinatiMl  ;  but  also  among  the  1(\ns  civili/i'd  jiro- 
vinces.  Ilence  Ilorare  says  of  a  good  book,  tmuA  mar*  cfrnf,  and 
Martial  is  read  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  [vii.  NS,  viii.  (j1,  x.  104, 
ix.  100,  xi.  3,  xii.  3.]  So  also  I'lin.  Kj>isf.  ix.  U  :  liihiioiH./,,^  f,„,f- 
duni  esse  u<tn  putaham.  (ir  innfn  h'I»  /ifitis  (X  lifrri^  fn(.<  rut/uori  rf,i>li- 
tnri  iihellos  j/ieos.  [Sidon.  A])oll.  Kp.  ix.  7  :  llor.  A'/>.  i.  20,  13. 
The  booksellers'  shops  were  ta>hi(»nable  lounges.  Gell.  xviii.  4,  in 
multorum  h(>nn'mnn  vif//,  xiii.  30,  v.  4.  See  Si'hniidt,  (u^r]tir],fe 
d^r  Deiik-uhd  (ibiubnts  fnilnit  iin  n'Men  JaJtrltiindirt  dtr  Knisi  r ;  an 
important  work.] 
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THE  LETTER. 

rpHE  Roman  of  quality,  who  even  at  his  studies  used  to  avail 
-^  himself  of  the  hands  of  another  to  write  extracts  for  him,  still 
more  generally  employed  a  slave  in  his  correspondence,  which, 
notwithstanding  all  the  impediments  thrown  in  its  way,  hy  the 
want  of  public  conveyances,  appears  to  have  been  tolerably  rapid. 
They  had  slaves  or  freedmen  for  the  purpose,  ab  epistoUsj  who  be- 
longed to  the  class  of  the  Uhrarii^  and  were  also  called  ad  manxtm^ 
a  iriduVy  nmanuetises.  Orell.  Tnscr.  1641.  2874.  Jucundus  Domitia 
Jiihuli  hbrarius  ad  manvm.  Orelli,  it  is  true,  makes  the  distinction; 
h'hrariuSy  idcmque  ad  maninn  :  but  the  amanuensis  is  called  also 
librarius.  Cic.  Attic,  iv.  16  :  Epistolc^  jwstrcs  tanium  haheni  jnysterio- 
runiy  id  fas  ne  Uhrariis  fere  rommittumus.  Plin.  vii.  25:  (Capsarem) 
epistolas  tantarum  rerum  qiiatcrnas  paritcr  lihrariis  dictate  aid^  si 
nihil  aliud  ageret,  septenas  (accepimus).  As  correspondence  was  fre- 
quently carried  on  in  Greek,  thej^  had  also  lihr.  ab  epistolis  Grcecit 
(Orell.  2437),  as  well  as  ab  cpisivUs  Latinis.     Id.  2997. 

Before  a  letter  was  ready  to  bo  despatched,  five  things  were 
reciiiired,  which  we  find  mentioned  all  together  in  Plant.  Bacch. 
iv.  4,  64  : 

Chk.  Nunc  tu  abi  intro,  Pistoclere,  ad  Bacchidem,  atque  effer  cito — 
Ti.  Quid  ?  CiiR.  Stiluin,  cerani,  ct  tabcllas  et  linura. 
The  ring  coiiu's  afterwards.  Of  those,  the  tcibtUce.  were,  like  the  pn- 
(jiUarcs^  or  codicUU  [(vdirilhis  and  codex  is  properly  plurium  tabuhi' 
nnn  confcrtus.  Sen.  de.  Brcv.  Vif.  13:  Isid.  vi.  13],  thin  tablets  of 
wood  (the  pugillares  also  of  ivory  or  citrus.  Mart.  xiv.  3,  5,  and  of 
parchment,  ib.  7),  and  were  covered  over  with  wax  (Ovid.  Art.  Am.  i. 
437,  ct'ra  rasi^  in f  urn  ^f?>f//M),  in  which  the  letters  were  formed  with 
a  stilus.  [Isid.  vi.  8,  Ante  charfcp  et  mtihbranaruni  usumy  in  dolatis 
r.r  lii/)io  cudinllis  epiatolnrnni  colloqifia  acrihehnntur,  Ovid.  Am.  i.  12; 
Fcstus  8.  r.]  They  naturally  vaiied  in  size.  For  elegant  love- 
i<'tters,  v(?ry  small  tablets  were  used,  which  bore  a  name  of  doubt- 
ful signification, —  Vif>lli<(ni.     Mart.  xiv.  8  and  9,  Vitelliani. 

Quod  miuinios  ceniis,  mitti  nos  crcdis  amicse. 
[Schol.  ad  Juv.  ix.  3().]     Of  this  doscnption  are  the  t<xbellce  which 
Amor  brings  to  P(»lyphemus  in  an  anticjue  painting.     Still,  letters 
were  also  written  on  pap\Tus.     Cic.  Fain,  vii.  18  [ad  Qa. /r.  ii.  15; 
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rip.  Dig,  xxxiii.  9,  3],  and  Mart.  xiv.  11,  with  the  Lemma,  Chartce 
episUdares  : 

Seu  leviter  noto,  seu  caro  missa  sodali, 
Omnes  ista  solet  charta  vocare  suos. 

As  the  smooth  surfaces  thus  covered  with  wax  could  not  be  allowed 
to  rest  upon  one  another,  and  by  inserting  a  board  between  them, 
the  writing  would  have  been  obliterated  by  the  presstire,  we  must 
suppose  that  the  tablets  had  a  somewhat  elevated  border.  This 
supposition  gains  probability  from  an  antique  painting  in  Mus,  Borh, 
vi.  t.  35,  in  which  a  girl  is  holding  the  stilus  and  the  pugHlares,  the 
two  tablets  of  which  clearly  exhibit^  such  an  elevated  border.  So 
also  in  Grell's  Pomp,  ii.  187. 

The  letter  being  ended,  the  tabcUao  were  boimd  together  by  a 
linen  thread,  or  more  coiToctly,  a  fine  pack-thi*ead,  probably  cross- 
ways,  and  where  the  stiing  was  fastened,  were  sealed  mth  wax  (see 
concerning  this  and  the  sealing  earth,  cretuhij  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  9  ;  Beck- 
mann,  Btitr,  z,  Gtsch,  d.  ErjuaL  i.  474),  and  stamped  with  the  ring. 
Plant.  Bacch.  4,  9G : 

Cedo  tu  ceram  ac  linura  actutum,  age  obliga,  obsigna  cito. 

Cic.  Caiil,  iii.  5:  Ac  ue  lomjum  sit^  QuirittSy  taJ/clJas  proferri  Jussi- 
muSy  quae  a  qucHiiiedicthaittur  ddfi^,  Printinn  ostendlmns  Ctthiijo  sitj- 
num  :  co<jnorit.  Xos  h'uuin  iucitiinms  :  Ucjimus.  Erat  scnptuin  ij^sius 
matiu.  If  the  letter  were  written  by  the  libntn'ns,  this  seal  afforded 
the  only  guarantee  of  its  genuineness,  for  which  reason  the  seal  was 
generally  examined,  i)revious  to  o])eniug  the  letter,  and  before  it 
was  injured  by  cutting  the  string  asunder.  AVe  should  almost  sup- 
pose that  the  handwriting,  being  on  wax,  and  in  uncial  character, 
must  have  been  difficult  to  recognize,  and  yet  the  jn-oof  of  the 
letter's  authenticity  is  often  taken  from  this.  Plautus  hinisi-lt'  s;iys 
[B^icclt.  V.  78) :  iiain  jtrcptt  rca  tc  vulo  scriltercy  itt  pdtt^r  <:(>'/ noftvnt 
liffras  qnaudo  lf(jat.  So  Cicero  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  and 
fre<iuently.  Comp.  0\'id.  Jlrnn'd.  xv.  1  ;  Jxibin.  Ej>.  i.  3.  [The 
address  was,  of  course,  written  on  tlie  out^^ide.  In  a  fresco  at 
Pompeii  there  is  a  letter  addressed  ^f.  Lurntin.'] 

As  the  advantage  of  i>ul)lic  posts  was  not  known  they  were 
obliged  to  disi>atch  spe<-ial  messengers,  niih'ss  an  opportunity  by 
chance  occurred,  and  frequently  to  very  reinott*  jdates:  tahellarii 
kept  for  this  purpose,  thiMefore,  were  the  regular  letter-caniers  of 
private  persons  and  are  often  mentioned.  See  Cic.  VJiiL  ii.  31  ; 
Fam,  xii.  12,  xiv.  22;  V^rr.  iii.  79;  Aurf.  htU.  Ili.^p,  12,  IG,  IS.  [It 
remains  to  be  observed  that  the  above  tabella?  were  used  aswritiiiLr- 
materials  generally ;  and  not  merely  for  correspondence.     So  the 
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school  tablets,  and  the  tahulce  testamenti  (also  called  ceroe),  Hein- 
dorf  and  Wiistemann  ad  Ilor,  Sat.  ii.  o,  54.  Small  tablets  {pugil^ 
laresy  codicilli)  were  used  as  pocket  books  to  note  down  anything  at 
mU.  Auson.  Epigr,  146,  bipatens  pugillar.  Sen.  Ep.  108.  Accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  leaves,  they  were  called  diptychiy  tnptychi,  or 
triplices.  Martial  xix.  6.  The  outer  side  was  often  ornamented  with 
ivory,  gold,  or  silver.  OreU,  Inscr,  3838,  pugillares  memhranactos 
cum  opercidu  ehoreis,  Yop.  Tac,  8.  A  stile  [stilus  graphium)  was 
attached  (Isid.  vi.  9;  Martial  xiv.  21),  the  one  end  <^  which  was 
pointed  for  writing,  the  other  blunt  for  erasure.  Hence  siilum  ver- 
ttre.  nor.  Sat,  i.  10,  72 ;  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  41.  In  the  daj's  of  the 
emperors,  the  consuls,  pnetors,  and  other  magistrates,  used,  upon 
taking  office,  to  present  their  friends  with  very  costly  tablets, 
adorned  with  the  porti*ait  of  the  donor,  and  all  soi-ts  of  symbol- 
ical devices.  S>Tnmach.  Ep,  ii.  81,  v.  56,  vii.  76,  ix.  119;  Claud. 
in  Stilich.  iii.  346. 

Qui  (sc.  dcntes)  sccti  ferro  in  tabulas  auroque  micantes, 
Inscripti  rutilum  cajlato  Consule  nomen 
Per  proceres  ot  vulgus  eant. 

Sirmond.  ad  Sidon.  Ap,  Ep.  viii.  6.  Several  of  these  ivory  diptychi 
are  i)resei'vc(l ;  only  one  of  the  commoner  wax-tablets,  dating  trom 
167  A.  D.,  which  was  found  in  1790,  in  Transylvania.  It  is  made  of 
fir- wood  with  wiiting  on  four  sides.] 
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THE  LECTICA  AND  THE  CARRIAGES. 

TITITH  the  great  love  of  comfort  that  distinguished  the  upper 
**  ranks  of  the  Roman  world  in  later  times,  we  may  easily 
imagine  that  sufficient  provision  was  made  for  the  means  of  loco- 
motion unaccompaiiied  by  any  exertion  on  their  own  part.  We 
should  form  a  very  erroneous  conception  if  we  fancied  that  the 
Eomans  did  not  possess,  as  well  as  the  moderns,  their  travelling, 
state,  and  hackney  cquiitages :  on  the  contrar\%  the  means  of  con- 
veyance in  their  times,  though  not  so  regularly  organized  as  our 
stage-coaches  and  omnibuses,  nor  so  generally  used  by  aU  classes, 
were  even  more  numerous,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  better  calcu- 
lated for  the  purpose  they  -^-ere  intended  to  answer,  although  this 
was  intimatelj*  connected  with  the  (to  us  unknown)  system  of  slaves, 
and  also  depende<l  on  conditions  of  climate. 

These  subjects  have  been  often  and  cii'cumstantially  treated  of, 
and  but  little  of  impoi'tanco  remains  to  be  added,  so  that  we  shall 
rather  seek  to  select  and  i>roperly  apply  the  more  essential  points 
of  what  has  already  been  made  knoTSTi.  The  most  imj  tort  ant 
writings  are  :  Schefleri,  De  re  vchiculari  vetennn^  lib.  ii.  t'n  Polent 
tltes.  t,  v.,  to  which  is  appended,  De  vehicuJis  aniiqufa  dkitribe ;  Beck- 
niann,  Beitr.  z,  Gesch,  d.  ErjiinL  i.  390  ;  and  Ginzrot,  Die  Wligen  uud 
Fahrtverke  der  (Triecheu  Had  llvmer  latd  and.  tdt.  Vulk.  2  vols.  4; 
a  work  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  wi'itten  by  a  connoisseur 
in  these  matters,  though  as  a  |>hilologist  he  is  by  no  means  all  we 
could  wish.  Concerning  the  iedka  in  particular*  see  Lipsi\is,  Elect, 
i,  19  ;  Alstoiiih.  De  kdkis  vderum,  diatribe,  xsdth  the  Ui^seri.  de 
ledi$. 

The  Ledica. — AVe  have  here  to  disciiss  only  that  description 
which  was  ust»d  for  joiu'neys,  or  for  being  carried  about  in,  within 
the  city :  concerning  the  ievtiea  fitnehris,  sve  the  Excursus  on  71ie 
Burial  of  the  Dead.  This  lectica  was  ]>robably  like  the  common 
iedits  in  its  chief  points — at  all  events  in  its  earlier  form — except 
that  it  had  no  /*/(^^'«5.  It  was  a  irame  made,  for  the  sake  of  light- 
ness, of  wood,  and  \vith  girths  across  it,  upon  which  the  mattress, 
torus,  and  probably  at  the  head  a  cushion,  jmhinary  were  placed. 
The  use  of  girths  is  very  intelligible,  although  the  passages  in 
Martial  (ii.  57)  and  Gellius  (x.  8),  which  have  been  adduced  as 
proving  theii*  use,  may  bo  considered  to  allude  to  something  quite 
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different.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  lecticse  were,  in  more 
ancient  times,  uncovered  (see  Boettig.  Sab,  ii.  179,  200),  although 
there  appears  not  any  ground  for  this  opinion,  as  the  copy  of  a 
lectica,  which  Scheffer  after  Pighius  gives  from  a  tomb,  must  rather 
pass  for  a  lectus  funebris,  such  as  have  been  discovered  on  other 
monuments,  worked  in  relief.  See  Goro,  v.  Agj-agf.  Wand,  d. 
Pomp,  tab.  vi. ;  GiAzrot,  tab.  Ixvii.  What  Boettiger  after  Gniter 
has  given  as  a  lectica,  with  a  figure  reposing  on  it  (ibid.  Fig.  3),  is 
as  unlike  as  possible.  When  mention  is  sometimes  made  of  Udica 
apertcpf  this  may  be  understood  in  a  different  sense. 

If,  as  is  most  probable,  such  palanquins  were  introduced  from 
the  East,  it  is  also  to  be  supposed  that  they  were  adopted  in  Rome 
in  the  form  usual  there,  and  were  therefore  covered.  Such  lecticse 
opertse  are  mentioned  in  Cicere's  time,  and  even  earlier.  Cic. 
Phil.  ii.  45 :  Cum  inde  Romam  proficiscens  ad  Acquinum  accederd^ 
ohviam  ei  processit  magna  sane  muUitudo  ;  at  isie  operta  Udica  latm 
est  per  oppidwa  ut  mortuus.  We  must  take  care  not  to  infer  from 
the  last  words,  the  usage  of  a  lectica  opoi-ta  at  funerals.  When  a 
cori)se  was  conveyed  from  one  place  to  another,  a  closely  covered 
vehicle  was  no  doubt  made  use  of.  Of  this  kind  was  that  of  G.  Grac- 
cluis,  mentioned  in  Gell.  x.  3,  otherwise  the  peasant  could  not  have 
asked,  n  um  mortuum  ferrent.  Cicero  himself  was  in  a  covered  lectica 
when  he  was  overtaken  by  his  murderers.  Plut.  Cic.  48.  'E^^ayij 
ci  rhv  T^axTiXov  Ik  rov  <popiiov  irpoTiivaQ ;  Aufid.  Bass.  ap.  21.  Sen, 
Suae.  i.  6  :   Cicero  pauUmn  remoto  velo  postquam  armatos  vidit^  etc. 

The  lectica  had  a  head  and  curtains  [lectica  tuta  pelle  veUqm), 
as  Martial  caUs  it,  xi.  98  ;  for  pellis  is  the  head  of  leather.  An 
instance,  from  the  same  period,  where  a  proscribed  person  was 
saved  by  his  slave  placing  himself  inside,  whilst  the  master  acted 
the  part  of  lecticaritiSj  is  related  bj'  Dio.  Cass,  xlvii.  10,  ^opilov 
KaraTTByov,  "WTien  therefore  lecticre  apertie  are  mentioned,  as  Cic. 
Phil.  ii.  24,  Vehehatur  in  essedo  triburuis  plehis  ;  lictores  laureati  auk- 
cedebanty  infer  quos  aperta  lectica  mi  ma  portahatur,  we  must  not 
understand  thereby  a  completely  uncovered  lectica,  which  was  least 
of  all  suitable  for  a  long  journey,  especially  for  a  Cytheris,  but  that 
the  curtains  were  drawn  back  and  fastened  up.  Those  curtains,  iW«, 
were  also  called  plaqm  or  plagulce,  Non.  iv.  361 ;  xiv.  5 ;  Suet, 
Fit.  10;  cum  inde  lectica  aii/erretury  snspexisse  dicitur  dimotis  pla* 
gill  is  ccelum.  In  later  times  they  did  not  content  themselves  with 
curtains,  but  closed  up  the  whole  lectica  with  lapis  specularis,  not 
only  for  the  uso  of  the  women,  but  also  of  the  men.  Juven.  iii,  239  : 
Si  vocat  officium,  turba  ccdente  vehetur 
Dive?,  et  iagcnti  curret  super  ora  Libumo, 
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Atqae  obiter  leget  aut  scribet  vel  dormiet  intus, 
Namque  facit  somnum  clausa  lectica  fenestra. 

iv.  20: 

Est  ratio  ulterior,  magnse  si  inisit  amiciB, 

Quffi  vehitur  clauso  latis  specularibus  antro. 
Bo  also  we  read  of  the  hasternay  to  be  mentioned  presently.  Anthol. 
Lai.  iii.  183 ;    radians  patulum  gestat  utrinque  latus :   effeminacy 
procured  more  easy  pillows,  and  had  them  stuffed  with  feathers. 

Juv.  i.  159 : 

Qui  dedit  ergo  tribus  patniis  aconita,  vebatur 
Pensilibus  plumis,  atque  illiuc  dcspiciat  nos  ? 
An  instance  of  still  more  refined  luxury  is  to  be  found  in  Cic.  Verr, 
T.  11 :  we  subjoin  the  whole  of  this  remarkable  passage:  Naniy  ut 
mos  fuit  Bithyn\(B  regibus,  lectica  octophoro  ferebatary  in  qua  pulvi^ 
nus  erai  perlucidus  Melitensi  rasa  fart  us.  Ipse  autem  coronam  habe- 
hat  unam  in  capites  alteram  in  collo,  nticulnntque  ad  nares  sibi ad/no- 
vehat  tenuissinio  lino  miindis  inacnh'sy  pUnam  rosw.  Sic  confccto 
itin^re  cum  ad  aliquod  oppidum  vtnisset,  eadeni  lectica  usque  in  ci/biou- 
lum  deferebatur.  [The  pulvinus  is  also  mentioned  by  Senec.  ad 
Marc,  16.]  It  may  easily  be  inferred  that  there  was  no  hick  of 
ornament,  costly  wood,  decorations  of  silver,  gold  and  ivoiy,  and 
splendid  coverlets. 

The  poles  on  which  the  lectioa  was  earned,  nssrres,  do  not  ap- 
pear (at  least  in  all  cases)  to  have  been  fastened  to  it.  AMiether  it 
had  iron  rings,  as  Ginzrot  (7"//.  ii.  27S)  has  assumed,  we  leave  un- 
determined. "WTiat  Mart.ii.  i>7,  says,  Bi^nus  alia  linteitque  lorisqae, 
appears  to  refer  to  this  :  also  the  sirnppi  in  Gell.  x.  3 :  which  as- 
sumption accords  very  well  with  the  explanation  of  the  word  in 
Isid.  Orig.  xix.  4.  It  is  at  any  rate  clear  that  the  assores  were 
movable,  from  Suet.  Cat.  58:  Ad  primtnn  tuutnltum  hcticarii  cum 
asseribus  in  auxilium  adcurrcrunt ;  and  that  by  this  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  carrying-poles,  may  be  gathered  from  the  other  passages 
where  they  are  mentioned.     Juv.  vii.  132  : 

Perque  forum  juvcnes  longo  prcmit  assere  Modes ; 
comp.  iii.  245 ;  Mart.  ix.  23,  9 : 

Ut  Canusinatus  nostro  Syrus  assere  sudet, 
Et  raca  sit  culto  sella  cliente  frtqupns. 
Different  from  the  lectica,  and  belonging  to  a  later  period,  was  the 
«f//a  gestatoria.  According  to  Dio.  Cassius,  Claudius  was  the  first 
who  made  use  of  it  (Ix.  2)  :  Kai  fxivrot  Kai  t^i^py  KaraaTtyi^  irputroQ 
*Putfuiitttv  Ixphf^arOy  Kai  t$  Utivov  Kai  vvv  oi'x  ou  oi  aifTOKpuToptg  dWa 
Kai  Tffuig  oi  virarevKortQ  li<pQO<popovyLk9a'  Trportpov  Ik  apa  '6  r<  Aryou- 
vro^  Kai  b  TijSiptOf,  dXXot   rk   rtvtQ  iv  <TKtp7roCioiQ  orroiotg  ai  yvvaiKt^;  tn 
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Kai  vvv  vCftiZowTtv  tariv  8re  i(f>ipovTo,  But  this  account  appears  Tery 
extraordinary,  if  we  reflect  that  Suetonius  says  of  Augustus,  53 :  In 
ccmsulatu  pedihua  fere,  extra  consulatum  8<Epe  adoperia  »dla  per 
publicum  inceasity  and  that  Dio.  Cassius  himself  frequently  mentions, 
at  an  early  period,  the  I'uppoQ  KardoTiyoQ ;  xlviL  23,  Ivi.  43.  It  is 
only  explicable  from  a  gross  inaccuracy  in  the  use  of  the  two  ex- 
pressions, as  the  interchange  of  them  is  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
Thus  Martial  (iv.  51)  says: 

Cum  tibi  non  essent  sex  millia,  Caeciliane, 
Ingenti  late  vectus  es  hexaphoro. 

Postquam  bis  decies  tribuit  dea  capca,  sinumqae 
Kuperunt  nummi,  factus  es,  ecce,  pedes. 

Quid  tibi  pro  mcritis  et  tantis  laudibus  optem  P 
Di  rcddant  sellam,  Cteciliane,  tibi. 
But  the  ingens  hexaphoron  can  only  be  understood  of  a  lectica, 
which  is  called  afterwards  sella ;  though  it  is  evident  from  the  in- 
terdiction of  the  emperor  Claudius  (Suet.  CI,  35),  that  they  were 
different:  Viatores  ne  per Italice  oppiday  nisi  aut  pedihua^  aut  teUa^ 
ant  lectka  tranairent^  monuit  edicto;  and  Martial  distinguishes  them 
thus  (xi.  98) : 

Lectica  nee  te  tuta  pelle  veloque, 
Nee  vindicabit  selle  eajpius  clausa. 
and  X.  10:  Lectica  ni  sella  rave  seqnar  ?  [Suet.  Dom,  2:  sellnm  fjm 
ac  fratriSy  quotiea  prvdirent,  lectica  sequfbatur.  Sen.  dc  Brev.  Vit. 
12.]  As  the  lectica  was  a  litter,  so  was  the  sella  a  sedan,  which  was 
mostly  covered,  but  it  might  also  be  a  common  luicovered.  easy 
chair;  at  least  we  so  understand,  when  CseHus  Aurelianus,  i.  5 
(quoted  by  Scheffer),  opjiosos  the  cathedra  to  the  sella  ferton'a  (also 
portatoria).  [The  elder  Pliny  always  used  such  a  one  in  Eome. 
Plin.  Ep.  iii.  5 ;  Lampr.  Iltlivij,  4.] 

The  h'vtitai  were  borne  by  fewer  or  more  slaves,  according  as 
tlioy  varied  in  size.  An  irKjeus  hdica  required  six  or  eight  lerti- 
carii,  and  was  called  hexaphorouy  or  octophoron  (Juv.  i.  64),  sexta 
vcrrire  ftrri.  We  have  already  discussed  these  bearers  in  the 
account  of  The  Slarrs;  for  ])ersons  of  rank  and  wealth  kept  for 
this  i)urj)oso  their  own  slaves,  [Ulp.  Di<j.  xxxii.  1,  49,]  who  were 
clad  in  a  distinct  rod  livery,  Caiufsina^  ru/ce,  ca7imi)iati.  See  Bott. 
Suh.  ii.  20().  In  Martial's  time  this  dress  appears  to  have  been 
customary:  but  Nero  also  drove  Catutsinatis  mnlioTiibus,  Suet. 
JNVr.  :30.  Those  who  coidd  not  afford  this,  might  obtain  on  hire 
abundance  of  litters,  which  stood  ready  at  a  certain  spot,  Castra  lee- 
tivarior Hilly  in  the  foiu-teenth  region  trans  Tiberiiriy  and  no  doubt 
elsewhere  also.  See  P.  Victor.  Be  reg.  Urb.  in  Grcev.  thes.  iii.  49, 
and  Onuphr.  Panv.  Descr,  Urb.  Horn.  312 ;  Juv.  vi.  352. 
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The  question  as  to  when  the  lectica  came  into  fashion  in  Rome, 
is  best  answered  with  Lipsius, — most  probably  after  the  victory 
over  Antiochiis,  when  this,  along  with  the  other  Asiatic  luxuries, 
became  known  to  the  Romans.  No  mention  is  made  of  it  earlier, 
and  Lipsius  infers  from  Plautus'  silence  (especially  AuL  in.  5, 
where  the  requirements  of  the  ladies  are  enumerated,  and  muli, 
muUoneSy  vehicula  are  mentioned,  while  lectica  is  omitted},  that  in 
his  time  it  had  not  come  into  use.  It  is  also  a  question  whether 
this  scene  {AuL)  entirely  belongs  to  the  poet,  and  whether,  at  the 
renewed  representation  of  the  piece,  just  as  in  JCpid.  ii.  2,  several 
new  liishions  were  not  introduced ;  for  in  that  case,  the  ignorance 
of  the  lectica  might  be  extended  also  to  the  succeeding  period,  to 
which  the  additions  to  the  play  would  belong.  The  lectica  does 
not  appear  to  be  mentioned  earlier  than  in  the  fragment  of  0. 
Gracchus,  in  Gell.  x.  3,  but  in  Cicero*s  time  it  was  common,  though 
the  use  of  it  was  confined  to  the  country  and  journeys,  and  women 
and  invalids  (Dio.  Cass.  Ivii.  17.  Suet.  Tib.  30.  C(tL  27)  alone  used 
it  in  the  city.  By  degrees,  however,  men  also  began  to  use  it  in  the 
city ;  and  what  originally  served  merely  as  a  distinction  for  certain 
individuals,  became  (Suet.  Claud.  2N,  Ca's.  43.  Lerticariun  usum 
tiisi  certis  personis  et  cetatibu^  perque  certos  dies  ademit.  Dom.  8)  a 
general  custom  under  the  succeeding  emperoi-s. 

"Within  the  city,  the  use  of  carriages  was  even  more  restricted 
than  that  of  the  lectica,  and  the  women  who  had  obtained  this 
privilege  from. the  senate,  by  sacrificing  their  golden  ornaments, 
were  confined,  in  exercising  it,  to  particular  festive  occasions,  sacra 
hull,  dies/estiy  et  pro/tsti,  Liv.  v.  2o,  and  were  nearly  losing  it  again 
in  consequence  of  the  second  Punic  war ;  for  the  hx  Oppia,  which 
was  sanctioned  through  the  exigences  of  the  times,  laid  down,  Ne 
qua  rnulier  plus  strninuciain  auri  liahrtf,  uen  vtsfimtnto  rersindori 
tttereter,  neii  Juncfo  veliiculo  in  urhe  vpi>i(h>n\  avt  proprias  iude  mille 
passus  nisi  sacroniia  puldiraruni  causa  nhtniur.  Liv.  xxxiv.  1. 
The  dies  festi  and  pro/esti,  therefore,  were  excluded.  See  Cato's 
speech,  c.  3.  This  strict  sumptuary  law  must  have  the  more 
annoyed  the  Roman  women,  because  those  of  the  allic-^  did  not 
&ufl*er  any  such  restriction  ;  it  was,  however,  rescinded  twenty  yeai-s 
after,  and  from  that  period  perha})s  a  greater  licence  by  de.irrees 
crept  in.  [Driving  in  the  city  was  forbi<lden  ;  excej.t  for  tri\inipha- 
tors,  higher  magistrates,  and  priests  on  solemn  occasions.  Liv.  xlv. 
1;  Tac.  Ami.  i.  la;  Plin.  Fan.  92;  Juv.  x.  3().  Claudius  and  later 
emperors  interdicted  it  afresh.  Suet.  Claud.  2o ;  Cap.  Aut.  Plid. 
23;  Vop.  Aurel.  o.  This  explains  why  there  were  so  few  stables 
and  coach-houses  in  Pompeii.     It  is  plain,  however,  that  the  intcr- 
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diet  was  not  strictly  enforced  from  Seneca,  Ep,  56 :  In  tia  quce  me 
81716  avocatione  circumstrepunt  essedas  transcurrenteB  pono  et  fabrum 
mquilinum  et  serrarium  vicinum,  atU  hnnCj  qui  ad  metam  sudantem 
tahulns  experitur  et  iihias ;  where  the  meta  audans,  near  which 
Seneca's  house  lay,  shows  that  he  speaks  generally,  and  not  of 
Baine,  but  of  Rome.  So  in  Juv.  iii.  237,  rhedarum  transitua  ardo 
vicorum  in  flejiu  is  assigned  as  one  of  the  many  causes  why  one 
could  not  sleep  in  Rome.  Wains  and  carts  might  pass  early  in 
the  morning;  later  in  the  day  this  was  not  allowed,  on  account  of 
the  traffic  in  the  streets.  Spart.  Hadr,  22;  Plin.  Pan,  51, — Plut. 
qu.  Rom.  68,  is  not  to  the  purpose.] 

The  use  of  carriages  on  a  journey  was  more  frequent,  and  no 
small  number  of  names  occur,  though  they  give  us  but  little  insight 
into  the  pecuHar  nature  of  the  different  vehicles.  The  carriages 
found  on  monuments  are  much  more  frequently  such  as  were 
adapted  for  festive  processions,  games,  or  war,  than  for  private  use, 
or  for  a  journey.  It  is  only  iu  the  main  points,  and  in  the  manner 
of  usage,  that  we  are  enabled  to  show  how  they  differed  from  one 
another ;  any  attempt  at  fixing  their  form  more  accurately,  must 
always  be  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

We  diWde  carriages  into  those  having  two  and  four  wheels.  To 
the  first  class  belongs  the  Cisium  [Non.  ii.  139,  explains  it  vehicuH 
hiroti  fjaucsl,  probably  a  light  uncovered  cabriolet,  used  for  quick 
journeys.  The  passages  in  Cicero  are  known.  Phil,  ii.  31,  Ind^ 
cisio  celerifer  ad  urhtm  advectus  domiuu  venit  capite  involute,  Boic 
Am.l^  decern  horis  nod  amis  sex  et  quinquaginta  millia  pa^suum  cisiis 
pcrvolavit.  Hence  also  in  the  lampoon  on  Yentidius  Bassus,  Caialect. 
Virg,  viii.  3,  Volautis  intpetas  cisii.  It  was  no  doubt  drawn  by  two 
horses,  or  mules,  although  Auson.  viii.  6,  calls  it  a  trijuge. 

The  Eased H 111^  properly  a  British  or  Belgic  war-car,  had  also  two 
wheels :  see  Ruperti  ad  Juven,  iv.  126,  [Cses.  Bell,  Oall,  iv.  33 :  Virg. 
Georg.  iii.  204  : 

Belgica  vol  molU  melius  feret  esseda  coUo. 

Prop.  ii.  1,  80: 

Esseda  ctclatis  siste  Britanna  jugis.] 

but  as  early  as  Cicero's  time  was  in  frequent  use  for  journeys, 
Attic,  vi.  1 :  Vedius  veuit  mihi  ohriam  cum  diwhus  eMedia  et  rheda 
equis  juncia  et  lertica  ct  familia  magna.  He  had  just  before 
termed  the  man  a  mngnus  nehidoy  and  afterwards  calculates 
what  he  would  have  to  pay,  if  Curious  proposed  law  were  to 
pass.  Also  Phil.  ii.  24.  It  was  a  small  carriage,  not  essentially 
differing  from  the  cisium,   and  was  also  used  especially  for  a 
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journey.  Hence  Ovid  says,  wlien  lie  invites  Corinna  to  come 
to  Sulmo  {Amor.  iL  16,  49) : 

Panraqne  quam  primum  rapientibus  esseda  mannis 
Ipsa  per  admissas  concute  lora  jubas. 

And  Martial  to  his  book,  which  Flaccus  was  to  take  with  hini  to 
Spain  (x.  104) : 

Altam  Bilbilin  et  tuum  Salonem 

Quinto  forsitan  essedo  videbis. 
We  perceive  from  the  coins  stamped  in  honour  of  Julia  and 
Agrippina,  that  the  Carpentum  also  was  two- wheeled.     See  Sueton. 
CcU.  15.     This  vehicle  is  mentioned  in  the  oldest  times  of  Eome, 
Liv.  L  34,  48 ;  v.  25,  [Ov.  Fast.  i.  619 : 

Nam  prius  Ausonias  matres  carpenta  vehebant : 
Haec  quoque  ob  ETandri  dicta  parente  reor.] 

although  it  certainly  had  not  then  the  form  in  which  it  appears  on 
these  coins,  and,  according  to  the  first  passage  referred  to  in  Liv^', 
oould  not  at  that  time  have  had  a  cover.  We  must  not  always 
interpret  the  name  strictly,  and  fashion  appears  to  have  effected 
great  changes  in  the  form  of  the  carriages.  Generally,  we  may 
assume  of  the  later  carpentum,  that  it  was  a  covered  state-carriage, 
[hence  also  used  at  public  festivals,  and  called  carpentum  pompnti- 
cum^  Isid.  XX.  12;  Suet.  Cat.  15;  Claud.  11,]  though  it  was  also 
used  for  travelling.  Prop.  iv.  8,  23;  where  it  means  a  state- 
equipage,  with  silk  curtains.     Comp.  Juven.  viii.  147  ;  ix.  132. 

The  PiUntum  diflfered  from  it,  as  we  see  from  Livy,  v.  25  : 
honoremque  ob  earn  munificentiam  ferunt  matronis  hahitum^  ut  pUrufo 
ad  sacra  ludosque^  carpentis  festo  jtro/tstoque  tderentur.  And  they 
are  opposed  to  each  other  in  Trebell.  Foil.  xxx.  tyr.  29,  and 
Lamprid.  Heliog.  4.  But  whether  the  difference  consisted  in  the 
carpentum  being  a  close  carriage,  and  the  pilentum  merely  having 
a  head  on  four  supporters,  will  hardly  admit  of  sure  demonstration. 
[The  real  difference  was  rather  this,  that  the  pilentum  had  four 
wheels,  as  Isidor.  xx.  12,  expressly  states.  Several  authors  a?isert 
that  this  carriage  was  especially  used  by  women.  Serv.  ad  Virtj. 
jEn,  vi.  666 : 

castae  ducebant  sacra  per  urbera 

Pilentis  matres  in  mollibus. 
Festus.  8.  V.  Prud.  c.  Symm.  ii.  1088.] 

The  Covinus  was  properly  a  Belgic  carriage,  armed  with  scythes, 
the  shape  of  which  Ginzrot  seems  to  have  given  correctly  {Flatv. 
XXV.  1) ;  [Lucan.  i.  426 : 

Et  docilis  rector  constrati  Belga  covini.] 
but  there  were  also  conveyances  at  Rome,  bearing  the  same  name, 
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and  possibly,  like  our  cars,  perfectly  closed  on  three  sides,  and  only 
open  in  front.  There  was  no  seat  for  the  mulio,  but  the  pereoD 
sitting  in  the  carriage  drove  the  horses  or  mules  himself,  as  we  see 
fi'om  a  neat  epigram  in  Martial,  xii.  24  : 

0  jucunda,  covine,  solitudo, 

Carruca  magis  essedoque  gratum 

Facundi  mihi  munus  iEliani : 

Hie  mecuni  licet,  hie,  Juvence,  quidqoid 

In  buceam  tibi  venerit,  loquaris. — 

Kusquam  mulio ;  mannuli  tacebunt,  etc. 

The  description  of  its  form,  given  above,  is  rightly  inferred  by  the 
poet's  praise  of  its  retirement  and  privacy. 

Of  the  larger  carriages  with  four  wheels,  the  RhedUy  or  redo,  is 
first  to  be  mentioned.  See  Boettig.  Sah,  ii.  41.  [Isid.  xx.  12,  qua- 
tuor  rotarum.  In  Cod.  Th.  viii.  5,  8,  the  rheda  is  opposed  to  the 
hirota,'}  Like  the  cisium,  the  cssedumy  and  the  covin tis,  it  is  said  to 
have  been  of  foreign  origin ;  [Quinct.  i.  5,  57 ;]  but  that  is  of  httle 
consequence,  as  the  Romans  no  doubt  made  it  according  to  their 
own  ideas,  and  it  perhaps  denotes  the  travelling-carriage  generally. 
In  such  a  rheda  C'lodius  met  Milo  (Cic.  Mil,  10,  20),  and  it  apj)ear9 
to  have  been  the  carriage  in  general  use  when  a  man  travelled 
with  his  family  and  baggage.  We  see  from  Juv.  iii.  10,  that  it  was 
aiTanged  for  this  last-mentioned  purpose,  dum  iota  d^nus  rheda 
componitur  una ;  and  Mart.  iii.  47,  where  Baseus  travels  into  the 
country',  plena  in  rhedoy  omnca  heati  copias  trahens  ruris.  It  was 
mostly  covered,  as  was  necessary  for  a  long  journey.  That  there 
were  rhfdiv  with  two  wheels,  does  not  appear  clear,  as  they  would 
then  no  longer  deserve  the  name. 

To  the  same  class  belongs  the  Carruaiy  which  was  perhaps  only 
shorior  and  more  elegant.  The  name  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  adoi)ted  till  late,  and  Martial  confounds  it  with  the  rheda 
(iii.  47),  where  we  first  read,  7>/f7?(7  Bassus  ihat  in  rheduy  and  then 
tiec  otiosKS  ihat  aide  carrucaaiy  scd  tuta  fceno  cursor  oihi  port<that 
[It  was  used  as  a  sta«z:e  coach.  Cod.  xi.  19.  But  earlier,  it  was 
used  also  fur  travelling;  by  Nero  for  example.  Suet.  Ker.  30. 
I.aniprid.  J!iJa><j,  31.  It  was  constructed  even  for  sleeping  in; 
Sca'V.  Dig.  xxxiv.  2,  13,  carruca  dornritoria.  Paidl.  Rec.  Sint,'m.  6, 
91  ;  Ulp.  Ditj.  xxi.  8,  38,  mida  carrucaria.  The  last  passages  show 
that  it  was  generally  dra-wTi  by  mules.] 

The  Ptfurritiim  also  belongs  to  this  class,  accx)rding  to  Festup 
[Qiiinct.  i.  5,  57]  and  GoUius,  of  Gallic  origin,  as  was  the  name, 
jfttorritniu  est  nun  ex  Craro  dimidiatum,  sed  totum  trausal/nbus : 
■nam  cat  vox  Oallica,     Gell.  xv.  30.     Heindorf,  ad  Horat,  Sat.  i.  6, 
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103,  mentions  that  in  the  Celtic  lexicon  of  BnUet  is  to  be  found 
petoaTy  or  pedwar  (four),  and  rit  (rad)  wheel.  According  to  Schol. 
Cruq.  ad  Hor.  Epxst,  ii.  1,  192,  it  was  a  carriage  for  the  servants, 
pilenta  vehiada  matronarum^  sicut  petorrita  famnJarum  ;  and  this 
agrees  very  well  with  the  first  passage  {Sat,  i.  6,  103)»  jilures 
calones  atqne  cahalli  pascendif  ducenda  petorrita ;  but  we  must  not 
afi&rm  that  they  were  used  exclusively  for  this  pur])ose. 

The  Ba^terna  was  something  between  the  carriage  and  the  lec- 
tica,  a  litter  borne  by  two  mules,  one  before  and  one  behind,  going 
in  shafts.  [Isid.  xx.  12 ;  Schol.  ad  Juv.  iv.  21 ;  AnthoL  Lat.  iii.  183. 

Aurea  raatronas  claudit  bastcrna  pudieaa.] 

See  concerning  it,  Salm.  ad  Lamprid.  Heliog.  21. 

The  ornaments  of  the  vehicles  [«\'ipecially  of  the  body,  capsuSy 
or  phxenum,  a  Gtillic  expression.  Fest,  p.  280  ;  Isid.  ih. ;  (iuiuct.  i. 
5,  8 ;  Yitruv.  x.  14]  were  all  iu  keeping  vr\\h.  the  luxury  displayed 
in  other  matters.  Pliny  (xxxiv.  17)  declaims  against  this  extrava- 
gance: Civpere  dtinde  et  essedtty  et  vthindny  vt  ptforrifd  exuniarCy 
similique  modo  ad  aurea  qucxjue,  7ion  modo  ai'i/f/did  stidirtda  iu(t/tis 
iujrun'a  perveuity  quo'que  in  scf/phis  cerni  prvdi'/intn  eraty  luvc  in 
vehictilis  atteri  cultus  voottur.  [xxxiii.  49,  carvunts  ex  (trye/tto  atr- 
lare.']  Such  carriages  were  sometimes  of  imiuonse  value,  as  Mart, 
iii.  72,  relates : 

Aurea  quod  fundi  pretio  carruca  piiratur. 

Claudius,  as  Censor,  considered  it  right  to  do  away  with  such  nn 
article  of  luxury'.  Suet.  Claad.  KJ :  (.■iSKhnn  <ir<i>  xt'inn  sHmtuo'^* 
jahrirdtum  ac  venule  ad  Sitjilhiria  rtdind  eotteid l<pn  tannn  iiiijicrtn-it. 
[Vop.  Anrel.  46;  Paul.  />///.  xxxiii.  10,  5.]  Among  the  Ktiimans 
it  was  customary  to  ornament  the  carriages  witli  ]>lates  of  embossed 
metal,  as  bronze  (see  Inghirami,  Monam.  FJnisrj,i,  iii.  is,  23),  or 
of  silver  ^<ee  Millingen,  Vnt'd.  Mtmtun.  ii.  14}.  L'rdbaldy  the  esse- 
dum  argtntenm  was  ornamented  in  the  rvinie  manner. 

Their  manner  of  connecting  the  animals  with  the  cai-riage  was 
quite  diiferent  from  ours,  as  these  did  not  draw  by  ni«ans  of  tracer, 
but  by  a  yoke  fastened  to  the  front  of  the  ]nde,  and  lying  on  tlieir 
ne<.'ks.  This  yoke  was  very  various  in  form,  b-ing  (»lten  only  a 
simple  wooden  bow,  but  generally  having  two  roumh'd  hollows,  into 
which  the  neck  titted.  See  the  illustration  in  (nn/.rot,  i.  tab.  iii.  b. 
— iv.  b.  If  the  carnage  were  drawn  only  by  oho  hor^c  or  mule,  it 
went  in  shafts,  though  even  then  a  y(dve  was  jdaced  on  it.  It  was 
only  when  three  or  four  animals  wero  emjiloyi  il.  that  th»'  out-^idi' 
ones  drew  with  traces,  and  they  wen*  then  called  //'//'//' s.  [Tli«'  Ho- 
meric Trapi]opot.    Dion.  Hal.  vii.  73.]    Suet.  Tib.  vi. :  Adiaro  triimtpJn) 
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currum  Augnsti  comitatus  est,  sinisteriore  funali  equo,  cum  Marcellut 
Odavice  Jilius  dexteriore  veheretur,     [Auson.  Epith.  35,  9 : 

Pegasus  hie  dexter  currat  tibi :  lieros  Arion 
Funalis,  quartum  det  tibi  Castor  equum.] 

Sometimes  horses,  at  others  mules,  were  used  as  beasts  of  bur- 
den. Of  the  former,  the  small  Qullic  race  {manni^  mannuli,  and 
hurrichi)  was  especially  esteemed,  on  account  of  their  speed  (Salm. 
ad  Vopisc.  Cann.  20;  Schol.  Cruq.  ad  Hot.  Epwl,  iv.  14.  See 
Mitschorl.  ad  Ilor.  supra).  It  is  evident  that  these  manni  were  an 
article  of  luxury,  and  the  possession  of  them  indicated  a  man  of 
woalth,  from  the  indignant  words,  Sedus  flagellia  hie  iriumviralibus 
ProTouis  ad  fastidlum  Arat  Fahrni  mille  fundi  jugera,  Et  Appiam 
maiDtis  terit. 

The  Romans  did  not  always  drive  their  own  equipages ;  for  in 
Romo,  and  also  in  the  smaller  towns  of  Italy,  there  were  numbers 
of  hatk  carriages,  and  there  are  many  allusions  from  which  we  may 
c()nelu(l(%  that  on  the  greater  roads  there  were  stations  where  tbey 
changed  cairiage  and  horses.  Scheffcr  has  already  drawn  attention 
to  the  fact,  that  in  the  passage  of  Cicero,  pro  Rose.  Am.  7,  dh^tii 
horis  lioduruis  lj\Tmillia  2>'issuuin  cisiis  pervolavit,  the  plural,  cwi'i>, 
implies  a  change  of  carriages;  and  it  is  only  in  this  sense  that  we 
can  iinderstaiid  what  Suetonius  says  of  Ca»sar  (57) :  Lo}njimmM 
vi<ts  iiicredihili  edentate  eoif/eeit^  expeditus  meritoria  rhedn^  cihi^-ua 
passim  i/t  mil  Ha  in  simfidos  dies;  for  how  could  this  have  been 
eli'ected  with  the  same  horses  ?     So  !Mart.  x.  104,  seqq., 

llispana)  pete  Tarraconis  arces. 

I  Him-  tc  rota  toilet,  et  citutus 

Altarn  liilbilin  et  tuum  Salonem 

Quinto  t'orsitan  essudo  vidcbis. 
is  also  to  he  taken. 

Vivo  days'  journey  may  certainly  be  meant,  but  with  a  chan^ 
of  carriages,  a  fresh  rettnrino  being  most  likely  hired  at  dilTerent 
])oiiits  of  tlie  journey.  It  was  in  such  rhedoe  that  Horace  performed 
a  J)  III  of  his  journey  in  the  company  of  Maecenaa. 
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THE  INNS. 


TS  the  present  day,  when  a  traveller  of  the  rank  of  Gallns 
-'■  arrives  at  a  good-sized  town,  more  than  one  hotel  presents 
itself  where  obsequious  waiters  are  ready  to  receive  his  carriage, 
and  elegantly-furnished  apartments  are  at  his  disposiil, — nothing 
in  short  is  omitted  for  his  entertainment :  and  even  in  the  smaller 
towns  the  same  rule  applies.  Matters  were,  however,  qiiit«»  different 
among  the  ancients  generally,  and  in  Italy  also.  When  there  is  no 
call  for  any  particuhir  branch  of  industry,  no  necessity  for  its  culti- 
vation is  felt ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  number  and  accommoda- 
tions of  the  inns  of  modem  times  have  been  considerably  improved 
by  the  increased  propensity  for  travelling.  The  ancients,  however, 
were  quite  unused  to  the  frequent  arrival  and  dcj^arture  of  large 
numbers  of  strangers,  and  when  they  did  travel,  had  cverj-T^'hero 
(especially  if  Roman  citizens)  ])rivato  connections  enough,  to  bo 
relieved  from  the  necessity  of  stopping  at  an  inn. 

Hence  all  estiiblishments  of  this  nature  were  on  an  f«xcecdingly 
low  scale,  and,  properly  speaking,  only  j)ublic  houses  for  the  lower 
classes,  to  whom,  natumlly,  a  friend's  house  was  not  always  ojx^n. 
But  we  should  be  going  too  far  in  supj)osing  that  resportabh*  peoj)lo 
also  did  not,  imder  particular  circumstaocM's,  make  u>«'  of  such 
e>tabUshments.  Zell,  in  his  essjiy,  Ih'r  ]VirtIt,<hiii(st r  'L  Alfiu,  gives 
by  far  too  low  a  character  of  the  Komau  inns.  Indeed,  he  has  only 
depicted  one  side  of  the  tavern  life,  and  spoken  merely  of  the 
cauiHincf.  and  popiiuE  in  Home  itself:  whereas,  in  order  to  become 
acquainted  ^s-ith  the  use  the  Komans  made  of  the  inns,  we  ou;^dit 
not  so  much  to  consider  those  in  Ktune,  as  tho>o  to  be  met  witli  on 
a  journey.  It  is  easily  cone(.'iva})h*  that  the  Koman  of  di>tiuetion 
did  not  spend  his  evening  at  j)laees  of  public  entertainment  as  wo 
do;  that  there  were  no  clubs  or  concerts,  tVc,  and  tliat  lu»  would 
n^^ver  dream  of  lounging  about  in  cook->ho]»s  anil  wine-taverns, 
places  in  as  little  estimation  at  Kome  a>  at  Athens,  where  Socrates 
used  to  boast  of  himself:  '/'/<"/  inni'iiia/u  in  i^ilnrunni  vt>)i<iii xrrdt, 
iVtr.  140.  And  yet  as  public  life  fell  into  deeay,  and  jx'ople  be- 
came less  and  less  interested  in  state  matters,  and  rather  avoidejl 
than  sought  the  Forum,  the  more  pt»lite  classes  had  al>o  places 
where  they  could  pass  their  idle  hours,  tliouirh  certainly  tln'se  were 
quite  different  from  popinte.     We  must,  however,  first  consider 
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those  iims  wliicli  presented  themselves  to  the  traveller  on  the  high 
road. 

Of  course  even  those  most  extensively  connected  could  not 
meet  with  the  houses  of  acquaintances  on  every  high  road  to  stop 
at,  and  therefore  were  sometimes  obliged  to  go  to  houses  of  public 
entertainment.  We  need  not  adduce  in  particular  the  well-known 
passage  roLiting  to  Greece,  in  Cicero,  Div,  i.  27 :  Cum  duo  quidatu 
Arcades  fdmilinrvs  iter  una  facerent  et  Megnrem  venissent,  alUntm 
ad  cavponem  devertisse^  ad  hospitem  aJterum;  or  the  very  interestini? 
account  of  a  murder  at  an  inn,  in  Cic.  Inv.  ii.  4,  for  we  are  tkX 
ac<[uaint(Ml  with  the  rank  of  the  persons  alluded  to,  nor  do  we  re- 
quiio,  in  the  consideration  of  Roman  life,  to  draw  analogies  from 
Greece.  Lot  us  only  follow  the  route  of  Horace,  in  the  trjiiu  of 
Maecenas,  to  Brundusium,  whic^h  he  so  humorously  describes  {Snf.i. 
o),  and  wo  shall  find  him  putting  up  at  inns  more  than  once.  Tho 
lines  of  the  commencement, 

K;,T('ssum  nuiL,nia  me  exccpit  Aricia  Roma 
llospitio  modico, 
may  be  thiLs  understood,  for  ho  who  stopped  at  the  house  ofacm^j-o 
was  also  called  by  this  word  hosj^rn^  and  neither  a  state-entertainer 
nor  a  private  friend  is  UKvint,  for  Horace  would  have  mentioned 
these  more  iiartieiiliirly ;  and,  besides,  hospitio  modiro  would  have 
been  no  great  compliment.     See  Plant.  I\rn.  iii.  3,  60,  and  v.  70, 
80.  It  was  doubtless  a  r<inpona  also  in  Forum  Appii  at  which  Horace 
could  eat  nothing,  on  account  of  the  badness  of  the  water,  althou^'h 
his  coiiijjanions  were  less  particular.     "When  he  says  of  the  m'xt 
morning  after  the  night- voyage,  Mill  in  turn  pransi  tria  repimnn,  a 
breakfast  in   a  tahenm  is  i)robably  alluded  to,  which  might  have 
been  either  in  the  vicinity  of  the  temple  of  Feronia,  or  further 
on.     ^Matters  doubtless  assumed  a  different  aspect  after  he  j(nii«l 
Maecenas,  wIkj,  with  his  suite,  was  entertained  everywhere  by  the 
authorities,  although  they  })assed  the  night  at  a  place  which  caniit-t 
well  mean  anything  else  than  a  caupona,  v.  77  : 
JiKipit  t'X  illo  nioiites  AppuHa  notes 
Osttiitaro  mihi,  quos  toiret  Atahulus,  et  quos 
Nianjuam  eicpsenms,  nisi  nos  vicinia  Trivici 
Villa  rcctpisset,  lacrinioso  non  J>inc  furao. 
for  the  delieate  anecdt>te  in  the  context  shows  that  this  could  not 
have   been  the  villa  of   a  friend,  but  a  house  of  public  re^^ort, 
[Duent/er  understands  by  r///f/,  a  small  farm,  erected  by  the  state, 
where  shite-otlieers  were  entertained  by  the  Parochus,     Comp.  Non. 
i.  2.'j0,  and  lin(*  4o. 

Proxiina  Canipano  pimti  qurr  villula,  tectum 
I'ra'buit,  et  parochi,  qiuc  dcbent,  li^^ua  salemque.] 
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Possibly  the  road  was  too  heavy  to  allow  of  the  travellers  reaching 
any  other  place  that  day,  and  they  therefore  stopped  at  the  villa 
which  had  a  caupona. 

But  we  need  not  advance  such  suppositions,  as  we  have  clearer 
proofs.  As,  for  instance,  the  suggestion  to  Ballatius,  that  if  we 
meet  with  much  that  is  disagreeable  anywhere,  we  must  not 
immediately  condemn  the  whole  place,  but  seek  out  some  other 
quarters,  just  as  the  traveller  who  was  forced  to  stop  at  a  caupona 
of  the  Via  AppiOy  as  a  refuge  from  the  weather,  would  not  wi:>h  to 
spend  his  whole  life  in  an  inn,  in  order  not  to  venture  on  the  road 
again.     Epist.  i.  11,  11  : 

Scd  neque  qui  Capua  Roniam  petit,  irabre  lutoque 

Conspersus,  volet  in  caupona  vivere. 

And  Propert.  iv.  8,  19,  when  C>*nthia,  travelling  with  a  favoured 

lover  in  an  eleg;int  equipage  to  Lauuvium,  puts  up  in  a  taboiiia  : 

Appia,  die  quicso,  quantum  te  teste  triurapbum 

Eirerit  etfusis  per  tua  saxa  rotis. 
Turpis  in  arcana  sonuit  quum  rixa  taberna ; 
Si  sine  me,  fanue  nou  sine  labe  nieje. 
Again,  Cicero,  proCluent.  59:  Atque  etianiy  ut  nobis  renuidiatiiry  Jio- 
minem  multoruin  hof^pitiuu^  A.   Biuuium  queudain,  cvponem  de   Via 
Laiina  snhornatis,  qui  sihi  a  Chieniio  Si-rrisquc  (Jus  in  tahtrna  sua 
mauHS  a/latas  esse  dicnt.     [Appul.  Met.  i.  p.  110.]     The  instance  of 
Antony  need  not  be  advanced.     Cic.  Phil.  ii.  31 :   Cum  hora  diei  de- 
cima  /ere  ad  Sajra  Ruhra  venisset,  ddituit  in  quadaiii  cauponula  ;  nor 
that  of  Petronius,  the  scene  of  whose  narration  is  chiefly  laid  in 
inns.     See  cap.  xv.  19,  80.     Cue  passage  shall  suffice  (124):  tan- 
dem  Crotona  infravinius^  uhi  quid* m  purvo  derersorio  rejedi  postero 
die  ampUoris  fortunce   doniu/n  qwinnft's  inciditiius  in  t urbani ^  Qtc, 
Comp.  Ilor.  Epist.  i.   IT,  8  :  ^'t  tc  pit! r is  strepitusque  rotaruniy  si 
Icedet  cnupitna. 

Such  inns,  then,  were  not  only  to  be  found  in  the  towns,  but 
also  standing  isolated  along  the  roads,  as  on  the  I'm  Appia  not  far 
fix)m  the  Pontine  Mai-shos,  the  Tr(.<  tnhvnnT,  mentioned  npa^.  r. 
'AvoTT.  xxviii.  15  :  KaKilOti/  oi  a^i\(i,oi  ciKovaavTiQ  rd  irepi  t)fiojv 
i^rjXOov  «iV  airdvTtjffiv  i}^iv  <<X("t  ' kmrtov  <p''>pov  Kai  Tptu/v  ra^ipviov. 
Other  houses  were  naturally  built  about  them,  and  thus  arose  a 
hamlet,  which  obtained  the  name  of  the  inn.  [Schwarz  de  foro 
Appii  et  tribus  taberni8.~\ 

These  tivems  were  probably  attached  to  the  various  villas  along 
the  road,  for  the  profit  of  the  owners,  as  they  thus  disposed  of  the 
wine  produced  on  their  estate.  Uence  Vitruv.  vi.  8  :  Qui  autem 
fruciibus  rusiicis  Beruiunt^  in  eorum  vestibulia  stabula^  tahern<x  9uni 

A  A 
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facienda,  Yarr.  R,  B,  i.  2, 23  :  Si  ager  secundum  viam  et  opportuntu 
viatorihus  locuSy  cedificandoe  tabemce  diveraorioe.  Suet.  Cktud,  38 ; 
(Senatorem  relegavit)  quod  in  cedilitate  inquilinoa  proediorum  sucrtm 
contra  vetitum  coda  vendentea  intUtaaaet,  villicumque  intervenientem 
flagellasset.  The  poptnce  were  restricted  to  the  sale  of  diink  only, 
under  Tiberius  (Suet.  34) ;  the  interdiction,  however,  did  not  con- 
tinue  long  in  force,  but  was  removed  under  Claudius  (Dio.  Casa.  k, 
6) :  revived  again  under  Nero  (Suet.  Ner,  16),  Interdictum,  ne  quid 
in  popinis  cocti  prceter  legiunina  aut  olera  veniretj  cum  anUa  nullum 
non  obsonii  genua  proponeretur  ;  (Dio.  Cass.  Ixii.  14,  says,  xXiyvXaxa- 
vwv  Kai  Itvovq)  ;  and  again  by  Vespasian  (Dio.  Cass.  btvi.  10).  To 
this  is  also  to  be  referred,  Mart.  iii.  58  : 

Non  st'gnis  albo  pallet  otio  copo. 

The  name  of  such  inns  is  caupona,  tabema,  taherna  diversoria 
Plaut.  Mcncvchm.  ii.  3,  81,  where  Monaichmeus,  who  has  just  arrived 
from  the  ship,  on  making  use  of  the  opportunity  offered  to  him, 
from  his  being  confounded  with  his  brother,  says  to  Messenio,  as  he 
goes  to  breakfast  with  the  ILtaera  Erotiam  : 

Abduc  istos  in  tabernam  actntum  diversoriam : 
also  similar!}',  diversoruini^  or  perhaps  more  correctly,  deversorium. 
Soe  Drakonb.  ad  Liv.  xliv.  43.  Val.  Max.  i.  7,  ext.  10,  in  the  story 
above  quoted  from  Cicero,  names  it  taherna  meriforia,  and  in  Mar- 
tial, \'i.  94,  the  same  is  expressed  by  stabulum.  And  often  thus  in 
the  Dig.  and  in  Ap])ul. 

Similar  houses  of  entertainment  doubtless  existed  in  Pome,  bnt 
were  only  used  by  persons  of  the  lower  orders,  who  chanced  to  be 
there  ;  for  strangers  of  importance  readily  found  an  hospitium  in  a 
private  house.  [Thus  the  ambassadors  of  the  Rhodians  com])lained 
that  they  woi'e  forced  to  bulge  at  Rome,  sordido  diversorio,  vix 
rnerndr  ncrpti.  Liv.  xlv.  22.]  For  the  population  of  the  city  itself, 
there  were  numerous  ])laces  where  i"efreshments  were  sold.  The 
giMionil  name  for  those  establishments  was  taherna  and  cafip<:>na ; 
the  lirst  denotes  generally  every  booth,  not  only  for  the  sale  of 
wares,  but  those  of  the  tonsoresy  the  rnedici,  and  argentnrii  also. 
Caiijitma,  on  the  contrary',  is  only  used  for  such  places  where  wine 
particularly,  and  other  necessaries,  were  sold ;  it  still  remains  to  be 
pi'oycd  that  caupo  denotes  every  sort  of  retailer.  "VNTienever  the 
caupo  is  mentioned,  he  is  the  seller  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  especi- 
ally -^ine  ;  hence  the  joke  of  Martial,  about  the  rain  in  the  vintage, 
i.  57 : 

Continuis  vexata  mndet  vindemia  nimbis. 
Non  potes,  ut  cupias,  vcndere,  caupo,  menim  : 
and  hence  the  modest  poet  wishes  to  have  for  life,  besides  the 
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lanius,  a  caupOy  in  order  to  be  insured  a  supply  of  meat  and  drink, 
ii.  48.  The  popin(e,  cookshops,  were  a  particular  class,  in  which 
cooked  meat  chiefly,  but  drinks  also,  were  sold ;  whilst  the  caupo 
mostly  sold  his  refreshments  to  be  taken  out  of  the  shop,  the  popa 
(the  occupier  of  the  popina)  sold  his  viands  for  consumption  in  the 
tabemay  and  drew  wine  which  was  drunk  on  the  premises.  Cic. 
Mil,  24 :  Qnin  etiam  audiendus  sit  popa  Licinius  nescio  quia  de  Circo 
maximo :  servos  Milonis  apud  se  ebrioa  fados  sihi  con/essos  esse,  etc. ; 
then,  sal  mirahar  iamen  credi  popce,  [Ilor.  Ep.  i.  14,  21,  uncta 
popina. '\  Originally,  only  persons  of  the  lowest  class  and  slaves 
were  to  be  found  taking  their  seats  on  the  chairs  of  the  tabema, 
and  to  do  so  was  considered  unseemly.  [Juv.  'V'iii.  172  mentions 
nautcF^  fures  fuyitiin.']  The  neat  ejngram  of  Martial  (v.  70) 
alludes  to  this : 

Infusum  sibi  nuper  a  patrono 

Plenum,  Maxime,  ccntics  Syriscus 

In  sellariolis  vagus  popinis 

Circa  balnea  quatuor  pcregit. 
Even  if  we  were  disposed  to  assign  to  the  passage  another  meaning, 
and  compare  the  stllarioUf  pvpince  with  the  Udicariola  (xii.  68), 
the  following  verses  clear  up  all  doubt  as  to  the  meaning : 

0  quanta  est  gula,  centics  comesse ! 

Quanto  major  adhuc,  nee  accubarc! 
In  later  times  such  eating-houses  were  the  lounge  of  idle  and 
disorderly-living  persons  of  the  better  classes ;  [as  Gabinius  in  Cic, 
in  Pis.  G ;  and  Thrasyllus  in  Appul.  Md.  viii.  init.  Sec  Juv.  viii. 
158;  Suet.  Gramm.  lo;  Vit.  13;]  and  it  is  clear  that  good  enter- 
tainment was  to  bo  met  with  in  them,  from  JSyriseus  having 
squandered  away  in  a  short  time  cfnths  sesterces;  for  which  no 
doubt  pleasures  of  all  sorts  were  to  be  had. 

Ga)mun,  or  gfiuta,  is  so  far  different,  that  every  popina  may 
certainly  be  called  a  g.meum,  though  not  vi<e  nrsa.  The  ganeum 
means  gi'uerally  only  a  jUaee  for  secret  debaueherj-,  whence  JAvy 
twice  (xxvi.  2,  and  Ejn'f.  1.  c.)  joins  it  with  Ins1rH)n.  [Cic.  Sixt.  9, 
guilds  adnJteriiAque  con/fdus.     Suet.  C(il.  11.] 

AMiat  riautus  {Cure.  ii.  13,  10;  ninl.  ii.  6,  45;  Trin.  iv.  3,  6) 
calls  therinopolium,  is  nothing  more  than  the  poi)ina,  as  we  see  from 
the  imperial  interdicts  which  are  cited. 

Salmasius  ad  Sj^irt.  Hadr.  22,  says  that  tiibemon  in  Rome  were 
never  opened  before  the  ninth  hour.  Although  we  have  not  the 
authority  of  any  old  author,  to  quote  in  opposition  to  this  assertion, 
it  appears  scarcely  credible  in  itself,  as  doubtless  many  took  their 
prandium  there,  and  several  passages  occur  which  cannot  at  all 
be  reconciled  with  it.     In  the  case  of  the  baths  and  lupanaria  (see 
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the  Excursus  Sc.  YI.  and  Exc.  1  Sc.  VII.),  it  is  Tery  natural  that 
a  fixed  hour  was  appointed,  before  which  they  could  not  be  opened; 
but  as  regards  the  eating-houses,  no  proof  has  been  adduced,  nor 
does  such  a  restriction  appear  admissible.  Passages  in  opposition 
to  it  are  Plant.  Most.  iv.  2,  52 : 

Vide  sis,  ne  forte  ad  merendam  quopiam  devorteris, 
Atque  ibi  meliuscule,  quam  satiB  fuerit  biberis. 
Mencechm.  v.  1 ,  3 : 

Immersit  aliquo  sese  credo  in  ganenm  : 

but  it  is  about  mid-day,  and  Mensechmeus  is  himself  just  coiniiig 
from  prandiiun.     Pseud,  ii.  2,  63,  Harpax  says : 

Ego  devortor  extra  portam  hue  in  tabernam  tertianu 
and  V.  69,  vbi  prandero  dabo  operam  samno.     The  most  decisive 
proof  is  to  be  found  in  Plaut.  Pctn.  Prol.  40 : 

Et  hoc  quoque  etiam,  quod  peene  oblitus  fui, 

Dum  ludi  fiunt,  in  popinam  pedisequi 

Irniptioncm  facite :  nunc  dum  oocasio  est, 

Nunc  dum  scribilitee  xstuant,  occurrite. 

and  if  we  are  not  inclined  to  attach  much  weight  to  this  passage,  as 
being  a  joke,  let  us  add  thereto  an  actual  fact.  Cic.  Pis.  6 :  Memi- 
nistine^  coerium^  cum  ad  te  quinta  fere  hora  aim  C.  Pisone  vtnisseni^ 
nescio  quo  e  gurgustio  te  prodire,  involuto  cajnte^  soleatum  f  d  am 
isto  ore  fcetido  teterrimarn  nobis  popinam  inhala^seSy  excusatione  te  vti 
valetudiniSy  quod  dicereSy  vinolentis  te  quibmdam  Tnedicaminibus  solere 
eurari  ? 

The  whole  class  of  innkeepers  was  despised  in  Rome,  and  it  is 
Tery  easy  to  perceive  why.  'VNTien  Hor.  Sat.  i.  1,  29,  calU  them 
perfidi  and  Dialigni  (o,  4),  [Mart.  iii.  57,  callidos']  it  is  *  because 
people  of  this  kind  were  infamous  in  Greece  and  Pome,  for 
cheating,  adulteration  of  wares,  and  li-aud  of  every  description ; 
so  that  in  Greek,  KaTrriKtvuv  means  also  to  adulterate.*  Heind.  ad 
I.  i.  29.  The  popina  also  exhibited  generally,  if  not  always,  the 
union  of  all  kinds  of  debauchery.  [The  interdicted  game  of  hazard 
was  most  likely  played  in  the  popinte.  Mart.  v.  84 : 
Arcana  modo  raptus  e  popin 
-^dilem  rogat  udus  aleator. 

So  that  the  surveillance  of  the  sodiles  was  very  necessary.  Suet. 
Tib.  34  ;  Claud.  38.]  There  were  perhaps  among  the  rest  exceed- 
ingly dirty  holes,  as  maj'  fairly  be  expected  from  the  character  of 
the  company.  Comp.  Stockmann,  De  popinis  Bom.  L.  1805. 
[Wunderlich,  De  Vett.  popinis ;  Scheid,  De  canponum  originf.] 
Bespectablo  people  ^erefore  did  not,  at  least  till  a  later  period, 
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enter  such  houses  or  booths ;  but  they  were  not  without  places  of 
social  entertaininent,  for  not  unfrequently  many  assembled  in  the 
medicincBf  UmstrincKy  and  such  like  places,  for  their  recreation.  See 
Salmas.  ad  Plaut  Epid,  ii.  2,  14 ;  and  Heindorf  on  Hor,  Sat,  i.  7, 
3.  At  a  later  period  it  was  customary  to  congregate  in  the  taherncB 
UhraricBy  and  in  the  gymnasia^  to  converse  on  all  manner  of  subjects. 
Gell.  xiii.  30:  Laudahut  venditahatque  se  nuper  quispiam  in  Uhraria 
Bedens,  But  the  public  baths  were  the  chief  places  of  assembling. 
[In  the  so-called  lupanar,  at  Pompeii,  there  is  a  fresco  represent- 
ing several  persons  sitting  and  drinking  in  a  tavern.  The  utensils 
of  such  an  establishment  are  enumerated.  PauU.  Dig,  xxxiii.  7,  13, 
(fo/io,  vasay  anconea,  caliceSj  truU(t,  urncEy  congiaria,  etc.  The  wood- 
cut below  is  from  a  shield  carved  in  stone,  m  a  tavern  at  Pompeii.] 
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THE  GARDENS., 

y^pHhi  description  given  in  the  Fifth  Scene  of  the  gardens  belong- 
-*•  ing  to  the  villa,  may  appear  but  little  in  accordance  with  the 
habits  and  tastes  of  antiquity,  and  many  may  be  inclined  to  imagine 
that  some  garden  in  the  old  French  mode  of  the  seventeenth  or 
eighteenth  century  had  served  as  a  model.  But  the  old  proverb, 
that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  holds  good  in  this  case. 
Gardens  laid  out  in  this  style,  in  which  vegf^tation  was  forced  into 
stiff  geometrical  figures,  and  the  knife  and  shears  of  the  gardener 
annihilated  every  vestige  of  natui'o*s  free  dominion,  were  in  fashion 
at  Rome,  and  not  reserved  for  the  invention  of  a  later  age.  [This 
is  further  evident  from  the  frescos  at  Pompeii,  representing  gar- 
dens.] Indeed  the  ancients  were  more  deserving  of  excuse  for 
such  absurdities,  for  the  means  afforded  by  nature  in  those  days 
were  but  small  in  comparison  wnth  the  abundant  resources  of  our 
time.  Foreign  countries  had  not  as  yet  unfolded  their  rich  treasures 
of  luxuriant  and  splendid  vegetation,  nor  their  thousand  shrubs  and 
flowers ;  and  restricted  to  a  barren  flora,  but  little  improved  by 
culture,  the  Romans  sought  to  create,  by  artificial  means,  a  striking 
contrast  to  th«  froe  forms  of  Nature ;  and  their  trees  and  shrubs, 
such  as  the  laurel,  the  cypress,  the  taxus,  the  buxus,  the  myrtle, 
and  the  roseniarj*,  [which  in  Italy  reaches  to  the  height  of  six  or 
seven  ells,]  being  in  some  measure  naturally  stiff  in  form,  were  quite 
adapted  for  their  purposes.  Were  we  to  take  from  our  parks  the 
ornament  of  the  seringas,  bignonias,  spiraea,  the  cj'tisus,  the  ribes, 
and  p}TUs — were  we  to  banish  from  our  flower-beds  the  magnificent 
tulips  and  hyacinths,  the  numerous  varieties  of  roses  and  dahlias, 
the  rich  fund  of  perennials  and  annuals,  we  should  soon  begin  to 
think  how  we  could,  by  means  of  artificial  designs,  distinguish  the 
garden  from  the  woods  and  fields.  [AViistemann  more  correctly 
thinks  that  this  odd  taste  was  an  imitation  of  Oriental  gardening; 
for  the  Greeks  knew  nothing  of  these  unnatural  forms.] 

It  may  ceitainly  bo  doubted  whether  there  were  at  that  period 
entire  gardens  laid  out  in  this  fonnal  fashion.  On  the  contrary,  we 
may  conclude,  from  the  descriptions  extant,  that  a  mixture  was  re- 
sorted to,  and  that  artificially  trained  hedges  and  alleys  alternated 
with  thickets  and  clear  gi*een  spaces,  and  in  most  cases  vines,  fruit, 
and  even  vegetables,  were  not  excluded. 
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It  is  strange  that  the  Eomans  had  no  fixed  name  for  the 
gardener,  hortulanus  being  a  term  of  later  date.  He  is  designated 
either  by  the  more  general  term  vilUcus,  [who,  as  such,  took  care  of 
the  gardens  situated  at  villas.  So  in  Sen.  Ep,  12,  the  villicus  has 
to  attend  to  the  platani^']  cultor  hortorum^  or  in  respect  of  indi- 
Tidual  pK>rtions  of  the  garden,  vinitoTy  olitoTy  [arhoratorS\  But  the 
proper  fancy-gardener  was  called  topiarius  ;  and  it  is  best  to  connect 
with  this  name  whatever  is  to  be  said  concerning  the  period  and 
nature  of  such  gardens. 

Tvpiarii  are  mentioned  by  Cicero,  and  indeed  as  in  general  use, 
though  this  would  not  justify  us  in  transferring  their  art  to  the 
vagaries  of  a  later  period.  [^Uso  in  inscriptions  ;  Orell.  2966.  See 
Salmas.  ad  Spart.  Iladr,  10.]  He  names  them  among  the  more 
respected  slaves,  Farad,  v.  2 :  Ut  in  magna  stultorum  familia  sunt 
alii  lautioreSy  id  sibi  I'identury  sed  tamen  servi,  atrivnsrSy  tvpiarii^  and 
expresses  himself  satisfied  with  his  ovm.  topinrius,  ad  Quint,  jr.  iii. 
1,  2:  ioj^iarinin  laudavi :  ita  omnia  convesiit  hnhra,  i/ua  basi/n  vilhty 
qua  intercoJujnnia  ambuIativniSy  td  denique  iUi  pd/liati  topiariaui 
facere  vidtantur  et  htderani  rtndfre.  This  covering  of  the  walls, 
the  trees,  and  the  terraces  with  i\y,  evergi-een,  and  acanthus,  was 
entirely  the  business  of  the  t<tpiarius  ;  hence  Pliny  (xxi.  11,  30) 
says,  Vinea  pervinca  semper  viret,  in  modum  UuKf  foliis  (jeniculatim 
circumdata,  tvpiaria  lurha ;  and  xxii.  22,  S-iy  Arnufhos  est  tvpiaria  tt 
urbnna  herba.  In  the  same  manner  the  trees  round  the  Hippodrome 
in  the  Tuscan  villa  of  the  younger  Pliny,  were  clad  with  ivy.  Ep. 
V.  6,  32  :  Flatanis  cinuitury  ilUt  Indtra  vediunfur,  ut'pie  suin/me  suis, 
ita  im(E  alitnis  frondibus  vireut.  Uidtra  truneuni  et  ramos  pertrraty 
vicinasque  jdataiws  transitu  sua  copuhit.  In  addition  to  this  thry 
found  sutiicient  occupation  in  the  dispositiim  and  care  of  numerous 
arbours  and  covered  paths,  constructed  espfciully  of  vines.  Put 
these  simple  ornaments  of  the  pirdeu  were  not  enou;^''li ;  trees  and 
shrubs  received,  by  means  of  tWiig  up  and  pruninjr,  artitieial  shai)es; 
walls,  tigures  of  hea.sts,  .-liij>s,  letters,  and  so  fmth,  were  made  out 
of  them.  The  elder  l*liny  testifies  how  far  peoj)U!  used  to  p)  in 
these  absui-dities.  Speakin;^  of  the  cyi)ress,  he  says  ^xvi.  33,  60) : 
Mttif,  demum  asjiecta  non  npudlatay  di-^tiiiijiinidis  tn/itt'in  pi  nor  am. 
ordinilms,  nunc  vtro  tcttsilis  Jada  in  dtn.'^ifufe  parittum  ronritaque 
gra<'ilitatf  ptrpttuo  itnera.  Trnliitur  ifiam  in  jn'itnra^  npf  ri/i  {(njin rii, 
venatus  classesve  et  imw/ims  nruni  tenni  fvlio  brei'i<ptt  et  virvnti 
temper  vestiens.  The  buxus,  whieh  played  such  a  prominent  part 
in  the  garden  of  the  Tuscan  villa,  was  used  in  a  similar  manner. 
[So  also  laurel  and  m>Ttlo :  Plin.  //.  X.  xv.  39.]  The  descrij.tion 
of  it  given  by  Pliny  {Ep.  v.  6)  is  the  main  source  of  our  knowledge 
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about  the  ancient  art  of  gardening.  Among  other  things  he  says 
(sect.  16) :  Ante  porticum  xystua  concisus  in  plurimas  apectes^  distinc' 
tusque  buxo  ;  demisaua  inde  pronusque  pulvinus,  cui  bestiarum  tffigiea 
inmcem  adversas  huxus  inscripait,  Acanthua  in  piano  moUia  d  pcena 
dixerim  liquidua.  Ambit  hunc  amhtdatio  preaaia  varieque  tonaia  rtri- 
dibua  incluaa;  ah  hia  geatatio  in  modum  circi,  quce  buxum  mtdti' 
formem  humihaque  et  retentaa  manu  arhuacxdaa  circumit.  Omnia 
maceria  muniuntur,  Hanc gradata  huxua  operit  d  atihtrahit.  [Finnic 
Math.  viii.  10 :  Buxeaa  arborea  tondentea  in  beUuas  fingunt  aid  viridu 
porticua  in  circulmn  flexia  vitibua  faciunt,'}  The  treacherous  bear 
that  conceals  a  snake  in  his  jaws  decidedly  belongs  to  these  beatio' 
rum  effigiea.    Mart.  iii.  19  : 

Proxima  centenis  ostcnditur  urea  columnie, 

Exornant  fictie  qua  platanona  fera). 
Hujus  dum  patulos  alludens  tentat  hiatus 

Pulcher  Hylas,  tenerara  mersit  in  ora  manum. 
Vipera  sed  csi'co  scelerata  latebat  in  ore, 

Vivebatque  anima  deteriore  fera. 

Such  bears  are  to  be  found  amidst  similar  company  in  gardens, 
even  in  the  present  times.  The  description  given  in  another  part 
of  riiny  (sect.  35)  corresponds  still  more  vnth  the  cones,  pyramids, 
and  letters  of  modem  gardens.  Alibi  pratulnm,  alibi  ipsa  buxm 
iffti'rrenit  informas  mille  descripta^  literasinterdum,  quce  mcfdo  nomen 
douiini  dicunt,  laodo  artijicis.  Alteniia  metulce  aurguitt^  alterm'a 
itisrrta  sunt  poma^  et  in  opere  nrbaniasimo  auhita  velut  illaii  ntri$ 
iinitatio.  Medium  spatiuni  breriorilua  utrimqu^  plataiiis  adornatur. 
Pust  has  acanthus  hinc  inde  lubricus  tt  flexuosua  ;  deinde  plurca  1i<jnm 
phiraqne  nomina.  [Plane-trees  and  cj'presses  were  also  cut  un- 
naturally short.  Plin.  H,  N.  xii.  6  :  Chamo'platani  uocantur  coa^ta 
hnvitatifiy  fjuoniani  arborum  etiani  abortus  invenimua.  Hoc  quoquf 
trgo  in  gtnere  pmnilioruni  infelicitas  dicta  erit.  Fit  autem  d  serendi 
genere  et  recidtndi.  Primus  C.  Matius  ex  equestri  ordine  Auguiti 
amicus^  in  re  nit  nrmora  tonsil  ia.  xvi.  60.  "Wvistomann,  Kunstgdrt^ 
ncrei  der  Romer.'] 

The  vacant  s})acos  set  with  flowers  and  borders  were  possibly  in 
accordance  with  the  ta.ste  of  the  whole  garden,  and  subdivided  into 
various  foiTus  by  enclosures  of  box,  as  in  the  French  gardens  of  the 
present  day.  At  least  we  may  gather  as  much  from  what  the  same 
Pliny  says  about  the  xi/stus  before  the  porticns  of  his  villa  [sect, 
16)  :  Ante  porticum  xj/stus  concisus  in  plurimas  specieSy  diatitictuiqua 
buxo:  for  these  jdurinav  .yrcirs  cannot  well  pass  for  anjrthing  else 
than  the  small  beds  [artoht)  of  divers  forms.  P'requently,  too,  such 
borders  may  have  been  elevated  terrace-fashion  {jpulvini  aurgerUea: 
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Plin.  TTxii.  22,  34 ;  Qierig,  ad  Plin.  Ep.\  in  which  case,  the  margin 
liaing  in  the  form  of  an  arch  {toras^  Plin.),  was  covered  with  erer^ 
green  or  bears-foot. 

The  gesiatio  and  hippodromtu  were  essential  parts  of  such 
gardens.  The  former  was  a  broad  regular  pathway,  perhaps  to  bo 
compared  with  an  alley,  although  not  always  in  a  straight  line,  in 
which  they  used  to  be  carried  about  in  the  lectica,  when  they  did 
not  wish  for  any  violent  exercise.  It  is  true  that  Colsus  (ii.  15)  says, 
Genera  gestationia  plura  surU :  lenisaiina  est  naviy  vel  in  portUy  vel  in 
flumine ;  vel  in  lectica  a ut  acamno ;  acrior  vchiculo ;  from  which  Wb 
might  suppose  that  the  gestatio  was  also  designed  for  being  driven 
in.  But  where  there  was  a  regular  hippodrome,  such  a  use  of  it 
woidd  seem  to  be  superfluous,  and  Celsus  uses  the  word  in  its  most 
extended  meaning. 

Gierig  {ad  Plin.  sect.  32)  has  rightly  explained  the  hippodrome, 
and  defended  the  word  against  the  other  reading  hypodromus.  "We 
cannot  conceive  that  Pliny  means  a  covered  pathway.  It  was  evi- 
dently a  course  similar  to  a  circus,  with  several  ways,  separated  by 
box- trees.  Not  only  does  the  })assiigo  adduced  by  Gierig  from 
Martial  (xii.  50)  prove  that  there  were  such  hippodromes  in  gardens, 
Pulvereumque  fugax  hippndronion  uugula  carpit, 
Et  pereuntis  aqua?  fluetus  ubique  sonat : 
but  also  Epigr.  57,  20,  where  the  poet,  in  answer  to  the  question  of 
Sparsus,  why  he  so  often  visited  his  badly  situated  Xomcntan  -v-illa, 
says,  he  can  certainly  very  cju^ily  do  "^^-ithout  the  country,  when  in 
Borne  itself  he  has  as  good  as  a  villa  : 

Cut  plana  summos  despieit  doraus  montes, 

Et  rus  in  Urbe  est  viiiitorque  Roraanus ; 

Nee  in  Falerno  coUe  major  auctumnus, 

Iutra(jue  limen  latus  essedo  cursns. 
These  parts  of  the  garden  were  possibly  less  artificial,  and  liere  it  is 
that  we  must  look  for  the  so  often  mentioned  woods  of  laurel  and 
plane-trees  [platanonfs^  daphnonts)^  and  nuTtlo  thickets  (mf/rftfa). 
Mart.  iii.  58,  x.  79,  xii.  50.  It  was  then  the  business  of  the  topia- 
rin^  to  maintain  all  these  various  parts  uf  the  garden  in  pr(>])er 
order.  It  is  doubtfid  whether  the  viriilarh\  whose  name  often 
oix-urs  in  inscriptions,  differed  from  them.  Wo  may  perhaj^s  under- 
stand the  latter  word  of  those  who  took  care  of  the  vindariK  in  tho 
houses,  the  cavcedium  and  peristijlium,  a^  well  as  the  gardens  on  tho 
rool ;  but  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  making  sueh  a  distinc- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  Ulpian  [D'aj,  xxxiii.  7,  N)  says:  »/<-//'/,  (fixiusi 
dffossa  non  &inty  et  cupiV  quihusda/n  in  rtfjiunibns  arcidmit  iinitrn- 
mento:  ei  villa  cultior  est^  etiam  atrienscs^  sco2)arii:  si  ttiam  viridariUy 
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topiariu  [Ulpian  says  nothing  against  making  a  distinction  between 
topiarius  and  viridariua.  In  the  above  passage  he  speaks  only  of  a 
villa,  where  a  topiarius  had  charge  of  all  the  gardens,  consequently 
of  the  small  viridaria  also;  whilst  the  viridarius,  who  probably 
ranked  lower,  was  especially  designed  for  the  small  house-gardens 
in  the  city.] 

Besides  him,  however,  we  must  suppose  the  (existence  of  a  par- 
ticular aquarius  [i-^paywyof],  under  which  term  is  neither  to  be 
understood  one  of  the  collegium  fontanorumy  nor  a  water-carrieri 
nor  a  minister  aquce  at  table,  but  a  slave  who  constructs  and  kept 
in  order  all  the  aqueducts,  as  well  as  very  ingenious  foimtains  (of 
coui-se  also  in  the  city  residence).  Such  a  one  appears  to  be  meant 
in  Paull.  iii.  7  :  Domo  cum  omni  jure  suoy  sicut  instructa  est,  kyota^ 
urhana  familia  item  artifices  et  vestiarii  et  diceturii  et  aquarii  eideiii 
domui  servientcs  legato  cedunt. 

Much  might  bo  said  concerning  the  flowers  known  to  the 
Eomans:  for  though  the  Flora  of  those  days  was  but  poi:ir  in 
comparison  -vsith  ours,  still  Beckmann  is  wrong  in  supposin^rf^^ifr. 
z.  Gesrh.  d,  Erfiiul.  iii.  296)  that  the  Eomans  contented  themselves 
solely  T\ith  the  wild  plants,  and  laid  out  neither  flower-gardens,  nor 
cultivated  any  exotics.  But  it  would  be  liseless  to  set  down  a  mere 
catal();j:u(3  of  tlio  important  names  of  flowers  given  by  Yirgil,  Pliny 
[xxi.  58],  Columella,  and  others,  and  to  enter  into  a  more  accurate 
investigation  would  require  a  special  work :  for  after  all  that  Vttss, 
Scliiu'idcr,  Billorbeck  [Flora  Classica),  Sprengel  [Uistoria  rei  ^er- 
haria),  and  others,  hiive  said  on  the  subject,  we  still  are  in  want  of 
a  detailed  critical  elaboration  of  the  classical  Flora. 

We  may  take  for  granted  in  general  that  the  inolaria  and  ro.«a na 
wore  tln>  main  onuunonts  of  the  gardens.  Next  came  the  bulbous 
plants,  the  crocus,  narcissus,  lilies,  of  more  than  one  sort,  gladiolus, 
iridos,  jilso  hyaeiuths,  in  our  sense  of  the  word  [hi/acinthus  orienUdis, 
probably  meant  by  Col.  x.  100,  149,  is  understood  by  Schneider  to 
mean  iris),  jmppies,  amarauthi,  and  so  on.  The  rose  was  much 
grown,  as  it  was  the  flower  chiefly  ust^d  for  garlands ;  and  the  pro- 
verb suh  ri>!<ft  bears  testimony  to  the  fact.  It  also  serves  to  mark 
the  regular  c(ii)n\<i.^<ilio.  Mart.  x.  19,  19.  Cum  fur  it  Lyceus,  cumng- 
VKt  ro.'ia,  rt/m  madtnt  capilli ;  and  iii.  ()8,  0,  deposito  post  linarosa^ne 
pudore.  Mji'tle  and  ruses  were  a  common  intennixture.  See  Mits- 
cheilieh  ad  Hvr.  Ud.  i.  ;jS.  The  heavy  ceniifolia  was  less  adapted 
for  garlands.  Pliny,  xxi.  4.  The  Milesian  (Pliny,  art/m^t'ssi mo  ro//>rc 
-non  ixrrdens  duodena  folia)  is,  according  to  Billerbeck  [Fle^a 
Classica,  p.  133),  the  damask  rose,  under  which  name  is  probably 
not  to  be  understood  that  so  called  by  our  gardeners,  but  a  variety 
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of  the  rosa  lutea,  "with  a  bright  red  flower ;  but  as  this  has  not 
duodena  folia,  we  must  rather  suppose  a  holoserica  to  be  meant. 
Perhaps  after  all,  amid  the  endless  present  varieties,  the  true  Mile- 
sian rose  is  no  longer  disting^shable.  More  will  be  said  on  the 
coronce  in  the  Excursus  on  the  Chaplets  and  GFames. 

Green-houses,  for  the  protection  of  the  more  tender  kinds  of 
exotics  against  cold,  and  for  the  production  of  flowers  and  fruits  at 
other  seasons  than  nature  assigned  to  them,  do  not  appear  to  be 
mentioned  before  the  first  century.  Martial  alludes  to  them  fre- 
quently, as  viii.  14 : 

Pallida  ne  Cilicum  timeant  poraaria  brumara, 

Mordeat  et  tenerum  fortior  aura  nenius, 
Hybernis  objecta  Notis  specularia  puros 
Admittunt  soles  et  sine  fa^ce  dicra. 
and  riii.  68 : 

Inrida  purpureos  urat  ne  bruma  racemos, 

Et  pelidum  Bacchi  munera  frigus  edat, 

Condita  perspicua  vivit  vindemia  gemma, 

Et  tegitur  lelix,  nee  tamen  uva  latct. — 

Quid  non  ingenio  voluit  iialuru  licere  ? 

Auctumnura  slerilis  ferre  jubetur  liiems. 

This  was  a  regular  hot-house,  where  winter-jjrapos  were  grown. 
Columella  (xi.  3,  52)  teaches  how  to  have  oarly  iiifloiis,  and  l*liny 
(xix.  5,  23)  relates  of  the  portable  jrhorkiu  and  melon-beds  of 
Tiberius:  Xulh  quippe  non  die  coutiijit  ti pcnsilts  eonini  hortos  pro- 
moitutihus  in  soleni  roii's  oliforibufi,  rursttsqitf  kibrrnis  diebiis  intra 
spfruldriunt  jnuntninda  rtrorantibus.  [Salmas.  ad  i>rript.  Jli'^t.  Aug. 
i.  p.  419.]  We  see  from  Martial  (iv.  21,  o)  that  llowors  also  were 
forced  in  green-houses : 

Condita  sic  puro  niimerantur  lilia  vitro  ; 
Sic  prohibet  tenuis  gtmiuu  latoit-  itxas. 
When  therefore  Bottiger  wiys  (>V//>.  i.  2r):}\  'Among  the  fruits 
"R-hich  Martial  in  his  Apvp]n>r^in  has  ennobk-d  with  his  ilistiehs, 
there  were  no  doubt  several  made  only  of  wax.  and  the  garlands  of 
roses,  in  the  middle  of  December,  wliieh  he  ealls  (xiii.  127) /V.^Orc/s 
coronns  brunaf,  were  probably  made  c»f  coloured  wax;'  this  is  a 
perfectly  imtenable  conjecture,  and  an  incorrect  account,  for  the 
readinjr  is  not  /tstint.<  roms^  which  would  n(»t  suit  the  metre,  but 
the  epigram  runs  thus : 

Dat  festinutas,  Ciesar,  tibi  bruma  coronas: 
Quondam  veris  erat,  nunc  tua  I'acta  rusa  est. 
But  in  fedinatns  lies  the   most  convincing  proof  that  they   were 
forced  roses.     Compare  \i,  ^0 : 
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Ut  noya  dona  tibi,  Csestr,  Nilotica  tellus 

Miserat  hibernas  ambitiosa  rosas : 
Navita  derisit  Pharios  Memphiticiis  hortos, 

Urbis  ut  intravit  limina  prima  tuae. 
Tantus  veris  honos,  et  odoraB  gratia  Flone, 

Tantaque  Paestani  gloria  ruris  erat. 

[It  appears  also  from  this  epigram,  that,  as  the  supply  of  native 
roses  did  not  equal  the  excessive  demand  for  them  at  Borne,  roses 
vere  imported  from  Egypt ;  and  this  in  "winter.  Of  course  means 
-wore  used  for  keeping  them  as  fresh  as  possible  on  the  road.] 
Comp.  iv.  28.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  in  every  case 
whero  rosce  Mhernce  are  mentioned,  we  must  understand  roses  arti- 
ficially forced  in  hot-houses.  The  roses  of  Paestum  bloomed  for  a 
second  time  in  the  autumn,  hiferi  rosaria  PcRstiy  Virg.  Georg,  iv.  119 ; 
!Mart.  xii.  31 ;  and  when  in  mild  winters  the  rosa  pallida  is  seen  to 
bloom  in  Germany  in  the  open  air  at  Christmas,  and  even  in 
Jauuarj%  why  should  not  the  same  thing  have  been  possible  in  a 
milder  climate  't  E-oscs  and  garlands  of  wax  are  not  in  any  case  to 
be  thought  of.  [That  they  had  artificial  flowers,  is  beyond  all  doubt 
See  the  Excursus  on  the  Chaplets  and  Games. 

Fruit-trees  were,  partly,  to  be  foimd  in  the  midst  of  large  gar- 
dens, among  other  sorts  of  trees  (Plin.  Ep.  v.  6,  35),  although  Becker 
interprets  this  passage  difibrently ;  partly  in  the  fields,  or  in  orchards 
{pomaria)y  where  they  stood  in  a  quincunx.  Col.  deArb,  19.  Their 
cultivation  was  very  common ;  hence  Varro  says,  B.  ^.  i.  2 :  non 
arhorihus  cousifa  Italia  esty  ut  tota  pomariv/nix'ideatur.  See  also  Cato, 
Varro,  Columella,  and  others  passim.  But  it  afterwards  degenerated 
into  luxury.  Plin.  //.  N.  xix.  19 :  Ferendum  sane  fuerit  exquisite 
iiasci  ponHiy  alia  sapore,  alia  inagnitudine,  alia  mojisiro  pau^terihui 
inferdida.  xi.  1.  The  chief  kinds  of  fruits  among  the  Bomans  are 
as  follows.] 

Houey-apples,  mrJiiacJay  a  sopore  meUeo.  Plin.  xv.  10,  14,  15. 
These  were  one  of  the  earliest  species  of  apples ;  but  did  not  last 
long ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Amerina  kept  longest.  Plin.  16. 
On  the  melimela,  which  are  often  mentioned  by  Martial,  see  Schnei- 
der ad  Varr.  i.  59.  [Besides  these,  there  wore  the  orhiculatu,  cotonea, 
ScstiaNa,  Matianaj  Ameriua.  Colum.  xii.  45;  v.  10;  Macrob.  ii.  15.1 
Among  the  sorts  of  pears  (of  which  Pliny  enumerates  thirty),  the 
most  valued  were  the  Crustumian.  Plin.  xv.  16 ;  Voss  ad  Virg. 
iitorg.  ii.  88,  the  Faleniian,  and  the  Sjnian.  Mart.  v.  78,  18.  Comp. 
Colum.  V.  10,  17.  The  ralcina,  fist-pear,  was  chiefly  celebrated  on 
account  of  its  size.  Virg.  gravis.  Col.  ih.  Cat.  7,  3 ;  perhaps  the 
samo  that  Pliny  culls  libraiis.     Macrob.  ii.  15. 
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There  were  nxunerons  varieties  of  plums,  in  gens  turha  prunorum^ 
says  Pliny,  xv.  12.  Among  these  were  the  Armeniaca,  cereola  or 
cerima,  Damascena,  [Col.  x.  404.]  The  latter  were  imported  dry 
from  that  country.  Mart.  xiii.  29.  [The  drying  of  fruits  was  also 
Tory  common  in  Italy.  Pall.  iii.  25,  xii.  7 ;  Col.  xii.  14.  They  had 
also  cherries,  quinces,  peaches,  pomegranates  {malum  Punicum, 
Colum.  V.  10;  deArb.  23;  Plin.  xv.  11) ;  several  sorts  of  figs  (Macrob, 
ii.  16;  Plin.  xv.  19 ;  Col.  v.  10);  nuts  (Macrob.  ii.  14 ;  Col.  v.  10; 
Plin.  XV.  24 ;  Cat.  8) ;  chestnuts  (Pallad.  xii.  7 ;  Col.  iv.  33 ;  Plin. 
XV.  25,  xvii.  34) ;  almonds,  medlars,  and  mulberries.  (Plin.  xv.)  The 
cultivation  of  wine  and  olives  was  of  great  importance.  The  oil 
(Col.  V.  8)  was  used  for  food  as  well  as  for  burning  and  anointing. 
The  Venafran  and  Tarentine  were  celebrated.  Yarro,  i?.  i?.  i.  2. 
On  the  different  sorts  of  olive-trees  (o/wp),  see  Plin.  //.  N,  xv.  1,  xvii. 
29 ;  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  16;  Col.  v.  8;  Cat.  6.  The  vine  was  either  grown 
in  vineyards  {innea)  attached  to  poles ;  c  to  trees  (such  gardens 
were  called  arhustum) ;  or  it  grew  against  houses,  or  the  arcades  of 
the  interior.  Plin.  ii.  165.  Vine-arbours  were  called  per<juhe.  In 
this  branch,  which  was  considered  by  the  Romans  quite  the  climax 
of  horticulture,  they  displayed  much  cleverness ;  upon  which  they 
prided  themselves  not  a  little.  Plin.  xiv.  2.  There  were  more  than 
thirty  sorts  of  grapes,  partly  for  the  table,  partly  for  T^'ine :  the 
Amineay  Nomentana,  euganeay  AUobroyica,  Apicia,  (jemtlla^  were 
among  the  best.  Col.  iii.  5  ;  Pallad.  ii.  10  ;  Cato,  6  ;  Macrob.  ii.  16 ; 
Plin.  xiv.  xvii.  35.     See  more  in  Excurs.  4,  Sc.  IX. 

On  the  vegetables,  see  Excurs.  1,  Scene  IX.  Comp.  Cic.  de  Sen. 
16.] 

In  conclusion,  we  may  remark,  that  in  Rome  there  were  also 
window-gardens  (flower-pots  in  the  windows) :  we  cannot  other- 
wise understand  what  Martial  says,  xi.  18 : 

Donasti,  Lupe,  rus  sub  urbo  nobis ; 
Sed  rus  est  raihi  niajus  in  fenestra. 

[Above  all,  Plin.  //.  N.  xix.  19 :  Jani  in  /vncstris  suisphhs  urhana 
in  imagine  hortorum  quotidiuna  ocii/is  rura  pnrlnbafif,  aidtquam 
prtjefigi  prospectus  omnes  coegit  multitndinis  inniimvrat(e  sava  latro- 
einatio.     Respecting  the  solaria,  see  above.] 
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THE  BATHS. 


rPHE  bath  was  a  most  important  event  in  tlie  every-day  life  of 
-^  the  Eomans  of  that  period  which  is  here  principally  described, 
and  one  of  their  most  essential  requirements.  Bodily  health  and 
cleanliness,  although  its  original  object,  had  long  ceased  being  the 
only  one  ;  for  the  baths,  decorated  with  prodigal  magnificence,  and 
supplied  with  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  that  a  voluptuary 
could  desire,  had  become  places  of  amusement,  whither  people 
repaii'cd  for  pastime  and  enjoyment.  In  earlier  times,  bathing  was 
much  less  frequent,  as  Seneca  tells  us,  citing  the  authority  of  more 
ancient  authors.  Epist.  86  :  Nam^  nt  aiunt,  qui  priscos  mores  urhis 
tradidrrujit  (perhaps  Varro)  hrachia  et  crura  quotidie  ahJuehant,  qii(t 
scilicet  sordes  optre  colhgerant :  c(tterum  toti  nundinis  lavabantur. 
Cato,  de  lib,  educ.  in  Non.  iii.  5,  v.  ephippium :  Mihi  puero  mciica 
una  fait  tunica  et  toga,  sine  fasciis  calceamenta^  equus  sine  ephip- 
pio,  hahu'um  twn  quotidianuni,  alveus  rarus.  And  Columella  does 
not  approve  of  the  slaves  bathing  daily  or  frequently  (i.  6,  20) : 
nam  ens  qnoque  (balneas)  refvrt  esse,  in  quihus  familia,  sed  tan- 
turn  feriis  lavetuTy  ncquc  enitn  cctrporis  rohori  convenit  frequens  tuui 
earn  111, 

Hence  the  ancient  baths,  both  public  and  private,  being,  in  the 
words  of  Seneca,  in  nsmn,  non  ohhctamentum  reperta,  were  of  very 
simple  construction.  In  the  villa  of  Scipio  Africanus,  where  Sene(!a 
found  so  much  cause  for  instituting  a  comparison  between  the 
ancient  and  modern  times,  there  was  a  halneoluni  angnstum,  {euthri- 
cosuni  ex  consuetttdine  antiqua.  Then  he  says  :  no7i  videhatur  majo- 
ribiis  nostris  culdam,  nisi  ohscuruni ;  and  further  on:  In  hochahto 
^cipionis  ininitnoi  sunt  rimce  magis  quam  fenestrce,  ut  sine  injuria 
munintrnti  lumen  admitterent.  So  also  he  designates  the  public 
baths  as  ohscura  et  yretjali  teciorio  inducta.  The  ancients  seem  to 
have  confined  themselves  merely  to  a  cold  and  a  warm  bath,  the 
temperature  of  which  was  under  the  superintendence  of  the  lediles, 
as  Seueca  relates  in  the  letter  mentioned.  Eventually,  sweating 
and  hot-water  baths  were  added.  [The  a3diles  superintended  not 
merely  the  temperature  and  cleanliness  of  the  baths,  but  also  pre- 
served public  decoiiim ;  particularly  in  reference  to  the  two  sexes; 
who  were  not  allowed  to  bathe  together.] 
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We  are  rich  in  means  to  enable  us  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  Boman  baths,  as  we  not  only  possess  the  works 
of  several  ancient  writers  who  have  either  given  plans  for  con- 
structing baths,  or  descriptions  of  them,  but  also  considerable 
remains,  which  agree  with  the  accounts  that  have  been  handed 
down  to  us.  Of  the  authors  we  must  mention  first  Vitruvius  (v. 
10),  and  Palladiug  (i.  40),  who  treat  of  the  plan  of  the  baths.  In 
addition  to  whom,  Lucian  ('ijrTriac  ^  /3a\av«iov) ;  Pliny,  in  both  the 
letters  about  his  villas  (ii.  17);  Statins  [Balneum  Etrtisci);  Sih. 
i.  5 ;  Martial  (vi.  42) ;  and  Sidon.  ApoU.  {Epist.  ii.  2),  have  left 
interesting  accoimts ;  and  we  obtain  from  the  epigrams  of  Martial, 
and  from  Seneca  {Epist.  51,  56,  and  80),  numerous  notices  on  the 
nature  of  the  baths,  and  life  in  the  same. 

But  the  remains,  at  present  in  existence,  of  ancient  baths  them- 
selves, are  much  more  instructive  than  all  those  written  accounts ; 
among  which  are  the  ruins  of  the  baths  of  Titus,  Caracalla,  and 
Diocletian,  in  Rome.  It  would  be  difficult  to  explain,  with  any 
degree  of  certainty,  the  proper  connection  of  the  various  parts  of 
these  extensive  establishments,  and  to  do  so  would  nxiuire  not  only 
a  good  architect,  but  also  a  learned  anticinarian  and  philologist; 
and  it  is  on  this  account  that  there  is  so  much  diversity  in  the 
plans  that  have  been  given  of  thcni.  We  shall  hero,  however,  refer 
only  to  the  general  customs  and  manners  which  can  be  with  cer- 
tainty determined,  rejecting  all  hypothosos  about  these  batlis,  and 
simply  griving  a  description  of  other  smaller  ones,  which,  bein^  in  a 
better  state  of  preservation,  will  allVnd  us  a  clearer  idea  of  the 
essential  parts  of  a  Roman  bath.  A  specim<Mi  of  this  kind  is  to  bo 
found  in  the  ruins  discovered  in  17S4  at  IJadenweiler,  though  they 
are  only  just  enough  preserved  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  tlie  indi- 
vidual dirisions  from  each  other.  Far  more  important  than  these, 
are  the  thcrnKV,  discovered  some  years  since  at  Pompeii,  which  were 
in  such  a  condition  when  excavated,  as  to  allow  of  our  assi<:ning 
with  certainty  to  most  of  the  parts  their  particular  destinatic^n. 

Of  more  modem  writings  on  this  subject,  besides  several  pas- 
pages  in  the  works  of  Winckelmann,  the  folh^wiug  are  ]>articulariy 
worthy  of  consideration:  Cameron,  Tlie  linih  of  Vie  JiomiDts  :  Le 
tfTme  dei  Roinnni  disefjnnte  dd  A.  Palhidioy  con  alcufic  os.-^trrifzioni 
da  0.  B.  Scamozzi;  Description  dts  Bdius  de  Titus  (a  work,  however, 
which  is  occupied  far  more  with  the  paintings  found  there,  than 
with  the  baths  themselves);  Stieglitz,  ArchaoL  dtr  Bnfil\  ii.  2()T ; 
Hirt,  Oesch.  der  Baul\  u\.  233;  Weinbrenner,  Entwiirfv  tind  Er- 
ginzungen  antiker  Gebdude,  which  contains  the  bath  of  Hippias, 
after  Lucian,  and  the  ruins  of  Badenweiler.     Besides  which,  wo 
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have  tlie  remarks  of  the  editors  of  Vitniviufl,  porticnlarl j  Schneider, 
ii.  375 — 391.  Stratico  is  more  superficial,  and  Maiini  has  done 
little  more  than  repeat  the  old  erroneous  opinionB.  Concerning 
the  baths  of  Pompeii,  we  have  detailed  accounts  from  GugL  Bechi, 
in  the  Mm,  Borh,  ii.  t.  49 — 52,  and  in  Gall's  Pompeiana :  the  topo- 
graphy y  edifices^  and  ornaments  of  Pompeii.  The  result  of  excavaiioni 
since  1819.     Lond.  1835.     i.  83,  ii.  80. 

The  baths  of  Pompeii,  which  were  discovered  complete  not  only 
in  their  essential  parts,  but  also  in  their  ornaments,  inBcriptions, 
and  even  utensils,  are  adapted  above  all  others  for  TnaVing  m 
generally  acquainted  with  the  internal  arrangements  of  Boman 
baths.  Moreover,  we  may  assume  that  other  baths  were  laid  down 
after  the  same  plan,  as  those  at  Stabije,  and  {as  far  as  regards  the 
caldartum  at  least)  that  found  in  the  villa  of  Diomedes  (see  Voynet 
pittor,  de  Naples^  liv.  10  et  11,  pi.  79),  agree  almost  entirely  with 
that  of  Pompeii ;  and  the  arrangement  of  baths  in  private  houses 
and  villas  was  no  doubt  similar,  though  they  were  of  course  not  on 
so  large  a  scale  as  the  great  public  thermce.  A  description  of  the 
baths  of  Pompeii  would  on  this  account  be  appropriate  here,  and 
we  therefore  extract  the  principal  parts  of  Sir  "W.  Gell's  account, 
which  scoms  preferable,  because  it  is  not  only  more  general,  but 
also  dwells  on  interesting  peculiarities,  and  thus  presents  a  mot^ 
comprehensive  view  of  the  plan  and  internal  arrangements.  In 
other  respects,  we  cannot  deny  that  Bechi,  with  far  more  extensive 
antiquarian  research,  often  gives  more  correct  explanations,  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  observe  in  our  parenthetical  remarks. 

The  plates  we  here  give  represent :  I.  The  bath  we  are  about  to 
descnbo;  II.  The  baths  of  Stabif©  (according  to  G-ell,  i.  131);  and 
m.  The  well-kno^^^l  and  instructive  painting,  representing  the 
section  of  a  Roman  bath,  found  in  the  baths  of  Titus. 

The  grand  entrance  (such  are  the  words  of  Gell,  i.  88)  seems 
to  have  been  that  in  the  street  of  Fortune,  so  called,  at  present, 
from  the  temple  of  that  goddess.  [Bechi,  on  the  contrary,  ccm- 
siders  that  marked  21%  on  the  opposite  side,  to  have  been  the 
grand  entrance.  B.]^  All  or  many  of  the  rooms  opening  into  the 
street,  on  each  side  this  entrance,  seem  to  have  been  vaulttHi,  thus 
contributing  to  the  support  of  the  arches  thrown  over  the  larger 
chambers  in  the  interior. 

This  entry  or  passage,  marked  21"  on  the  plan,  opened  into  a 
court,  20,  about  sixty  feet  long,  bounded  on  two  sides  by  a  Doric 
portico,  and  on  the  third  by  a  crypt.  Over  the  crypt  was  a  second 
story,  where  the  doubtful  indic^itions  of  a  chimney  may  be  obserred. 

'  The  paasagea  in  brackets  marked  B.  are  inserted  by  Becker.     Trand. 
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At  the  opposite  angle  of  the  court  was  another  exit,  marked 
21',  leading  into  an  alley  which  runs  from  the  forum  to  the  house 
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of  Pansa.  At  this  exit  was  the  latrina,  22,  the  uses  of  which  are 
unequivocally  yisiblc.  The  spot  marked  19,  which  is  sinprular  on 
account  of  a  sort  of  pronnos  with  seats,  is  vaulted,  and  was  lighted 
at  night  by  a  lamp,  so  placed  that  its  rays  fell  into  the  chamber  15 
on  one  side,  and  enlightened  19  on  the  other.  The  same  con- 
trivance existed  in  the  recess  14,  where  a  lamp  gave  light  also  to 
the  portico.     Both  these  lamps  were  protected  by  circular  convex 
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glasses,  the  fragments  of  whicli  were  found  in  the  inner  chamben 
at  their  excavation. 

As  the  baths  of  Pompeii  were  not  of  sufficient  consequence  to 
be  furnished  with  every  sort  of  apartment,  like  those  of  the  capital, 
we  are  to  look  for  the  vestihulum  and  the  eocedra,  or  a  place  which 
might  serve  instead  of  them,  near  the  entrance  of  the  therma. 
*  In  vesiihulo  deberet  esse  porticus  ad  deambulationes  kU  qui  essent 
ingressuri,*  That  portico  is  undoubtedly  the  one  in  the  court; 
and  the  exedra,  so  called  from  the  Upcu,  or  seats,  where  those 
who  did  not  choose  to  walk  in  the  portico  might  repose,  is  repre- 
sented by  the  benches  which  run  along  the  wall.  [These  are  not 
given  by  Gell,  but  copied  here  from  the  Mus,  Borh,,  and  marked 
with  0.  Bechi  considers  them  meant  for  the  use  of  slaves  who 
accompanied  their  masters  to  the  bath,  and  calls  the  room  19  an 
cRcus  or  exedra,  B.]  Vitruvius  mentions  that,  while  some  were 
bathing,  others  were  generally  waiting  to  succeed  them. 

In  this  court,  or  vestibule,  was  found  a  sword  with  a  leather 
sheath  (?)  and  the  box  for  the  quadrans^  or  money,  which  was  paid 
for  each  visitor.     The  quadrans  was  the  fourth  part  of  the  ww, 
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A.  Prcefumium,  I                      D.    Natatorium. 

B.  Laconlcum.  E.    FrigidariuiA, 

C.  Tepidarium,  | 
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and  the  fourteentli  part  of  a  denarius,  [Fourteenth  is  pat  hy 
mistake  for  fortieth.  It  is  natural,  that  after  the  denarius  was 
oompnted  equal  to  sixteen  asses,  the  quadrans  also  underwent  a  re« 
dnction,  and  sixty-four  went  to  a  denarius.  B.]  A  sum  so  moderate, 
that  the  heating  of  the  baths  could  not  have  been  defrayed  without 
a  crowd  of  bathers.  The  poet  remarks  upon  the  trifling  simi  with 
whic^  a  man  made  himself  as  happy  as  a  king :  Dum  tu  quadrarUe 
lavatum  rex  ibis,  Hor.  Sat,  iii.  [The  meaning  of  this  ironical 
passage  has  been  clearly  misunderstood  by  the  author.  B.] 

Juvenal  says  that  youths  under  the  age  of  fourteen  paid 
nothing.  Sat,  ii.  [The  words  are  (v.  152) :  Nee  pueri  credunt, 
nisi  qui  nondum  cere  lavantur ;  but  the  sense  seems  rather  to  be, 
diildren  who  do  not  as  yet  visit  the  public  baths.  B.]  The  smallness 
of  the  sum,  however,  was  a  great  encouragement  to  bathers,  who, 
according  to  Pliny,  sometimes  bathed  seven  times  in  one  day. 
[The  author  is  much  mistaken  if  he  fancies  this  was  usual.  The 
passage  in  Pliny  does  not  occur  to  me;  but  -ffl.  Lamprid.  (11) 
says  of  Commodus :  Lavahat  per  diem  septies  atque  odies.  However, 
this  was  a  monstrous  way  of  living.  B.] 

It  is  exceedingly  probable  (?)  that  the  sword  was  that  of  the 
keeper  of  the  thermce,  or  halneator,  whose  station,  with  his  box 
of  money,  must  have  been  the  cda  of  the  portico,  19.  This  room 
was  not  painted,  and  the  roof  seems  to  have  been  blackened  by 
the  smoke  of  the  lamps.  Those  who  had  paid  here  might  have 
entered  with  some  sort  of  ticket.  Tickets  for  the  theatre  have 
been  found  at  Pompeii,  and  have  been  engraved.  One  for  the 
show  of  gladiators  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Dodwell  at  Eome. 

In  this  Doric  portico  persons  waited  for  admission  to  the  ihermo!, 
which  were  not  of  suflBcient  size  to  admit  conveniently  more  than 
twenty  or  thirty  at  once.  Here,  therefore,  notices  of  shows, 
games,  exhibitions,  or  sales,  might  conveniently  be  exposed  to  the 
public.  Accordingly,  on  the  south  wall  was  painted  in  large 
letters,  Dedication e,  &c.  [Here  follows  the  inscription,  and  then 
an  explanation  of  the  aparsionesy  which  I  have  omitted,  as  being  of 
very  little  importance.  We  must  however  remark  that  he  adduces 
another  inscription,  in  which  spasaiones  occurs.  The  author  holds 
this  to  be  a  provincialism  (?),  and  suspects  that  the  first  inscription 
had  the  word  also  thus  written,  though  it  was  no  longer  fresh 
enough  to  ascertain  this.  Bechi  says  nothing  about  it.  Jielaz.  d. 
Sc,  Mus,  Borh,  ii.  B.] 

From  the  court,  those  who  intended  to  bathe  passed  by  a  small 
corridor,  into  the  chamber  17,  which  must  be  supposed  to  have 
corresponded  with  the  first  room  of  the  Turkish  bath,  where  a 
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otranger  is  undressed.  [The  author  describee  (p.  86)  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Turkish  baths,  from  which  he  proceeds  to  a  description 
of  those  at  Pompeii,  which  he  considers  analogous  to  thenL  B.] 
In  this  corridor  was  found  a  great  number  of  lamps,  perhaps  more 
than  five  hundred,  but  aboye  one  thousand  were  discovered  in  the 
whole  circuit  of  the  baths,  of  which  it  is  said  the  workmen  were 
ordered  to  make  a  general  destruction,  after  the  best  had  been 
selected. 

These  lamps  were  generally  of  common  terra  cottar  and  some  of 
them  had  the  impression  of  the  figures  of  the  Qraces,  and  others  of 
Harpocrates,  of  moderate  execution.  Athenaeus  (b.  xv.)  says  that 
the  lamps  in  baths  were  of  brass,  [He  probably  alludes  to  the 
words :  6  Sk  Eu)3oioc  woXXd  fikv  elpiyrcv  iv  roTc  irotrifiaoi  )(apii»Ta*  »fpi 
f^kv  rrJQ  Twv  /3aXavci<uv  liaxrji*  BoXXov  ^  ciXX^Xovc  x^'^^'^P^^^  ^TX^'V''* 
But  what  right  there  is  to  assume  from  thence  that  the  ?amp$  were 
of  brass,  wo  cannot  conceive.  B.]  and  distinguished  by  names  ex- 
pressive of  the  number  of  burners,  such  as  monomyxi^  dimyxi^ 
trimyxiy  and  pohjmyxi.;  but  the  authors  who  have  written  on  the 
subject,  seem  to  speak  always  of  buildings  and  customs  on  a  scale 
of  magnificence  too  extravagant  to  guide  us  in  the  explanation  of 
the  Pompeian  thermee.  Some  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
decoration  of  this  passage,  the  ceiling  being  covered  with  stars. 

In  the  room  17,  all  who  frequented  the  thermae  for  the  purpose 
of  bathing  met,  whether  they  entered  by  the  portico,  or  fixnn 
either  of  the  doors  from  the  street  on  the  north;  and  here  was 
certainly  the  frigidarium^  in  which  many  persons  took  off  their 
garments,  but  more  especially  those  who  intended  to  make  use 
only  of  the  natation  or  cold  bath.  To  them,  at  least,  this  chamber 
served  as  the  spoUatorium^  apodyterium,  or  apolyterium,  so  called 
from  the  '  ATrodvrijpiov  of  the  Greeks,  signifying  the  place  where 
the  clothes  were  left ;  [The  apodyteriimi,  as  Bechi  also  obser?^, 
was  never  called  spoJiatoriumy  and  even  epoliarivm  is  very  doubtful 
as  far  as  regards  baths.  Apolj-terium  is  perfectly  erroneous.  B.] 
and  accordingly  we  may  observe  on  entering,  certain  holes  in  the 
wall,  in  which  had  either  been  inserted  rafters  or  pegs  for  sup- 
porting shelves,  or  for  hanging  garments.  Pliny  mentions  that 
people  first  entered  into  the  apodyterium,  or  tepidarium^  with  a 
temperate  air,  and  consigned  their  garments  to  caprarii^  which 
were  probably  pegs,  so  called  from  their  likeness  to  horns.  [Where 
PUny  says  this,  we  know  not ;  for  the  author  is  not  used  to  give 
references  to  the  passages  he  alludes  to.  Bechi,  too,  says:  *  There 
are  apertures  in  the  wall  made  to  receive  the  wooden  props  or  hoots 
on  which  were  himg  the  garments  of   those  who  imdiest  here, 
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before  taking  the  bath  in  the  adjoining  rooms.'  But  it  ^eemd 
ahnost  indubitable,  that  a  sad  confusion  has  been  made  here 
between  caprarii  and  capsariiy  persons  who  took  charge  of  the 
clothes  at  the  bath.  Shelves  are  visible  in  the  painting  from  the 
baths  of  Titus,  in  the  tepidarium,  on  which  a  man  is  just  placing 
garments.     B.] 

The  chamber  itself,  which  is  spacious,  is  vaulted,  and  the  arch 
springs  from  a  projecting  cornice,  covered  with  a  richly-coloured 
painting  of  griffins  and  lyres.  The  ceiling  appears  to  have  con- 
sisted of  panels  of  white  within  red  borders,  and  the  pavement  of 
the  common  sort  of  white  mosaic.  The  walls  wore  painted  yellow* 
Stone  benches  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  walls,  with  a  step 
running  below  them  slightly  raised  from  the  floor.  A  little  apart- 
ment at  the  north  end  may  have  been  either  a  latrinay  or,  if  it  had 
sufficient  light,  a  tonatrxna  for  shaving,  or  it  might  possibly  have 
served  for  keeping  the  unguents,  strigiUy  towek,  and  other  articles 
necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  the  visitors. 

It  is  probable  that  a  window  once  existed  at  the  north,  like  that 
now  remaining  at  the  south  end ;  but  in  no  case  could  this,  or  any 
other  room  in  the  Pompeian  themue,  answer  to  the  description  of 
the  wide  windows  of  the  frigidarium  of  the  author,  who  says, 
Frigidarium  locus  ventis  pexfldt^^  fenestris  ampHs,  The  yet  re- 
maining window  admitted  light  from  the  south,  and  is  placed 
close  under  the  vault  of  the  roof,  and  nxther  intrenching  upon  it; 
It  opens  upon  the  roof  of  the  chamber  18,  and  was  not  only  formed 
of  glass,  but  of  good  plate-glass,  slightly  ground  on  one  side  so  as 
to  prevent  the  curiosity  of  any  person  upon  the  roof.  Of  this  glass 
all  the  fragments  remained  at  the  excavation ;  a  circumstance  which 
appeared  not  a  little  curious  to  those  who  imagined  that  its  use 
was  either  unknown,  or  verj'  rare  among  the  ancients,  and  did  not 
know  that  a  window  of  the  same  kind  had  been  found  in  the  baths 
of  the  villa  of  Diomedes. 

Glass  seems  to  have  at  first  been  brought  from  Egypt  (?),  and  to 
have,  in  fact,  received  its  name  of  va\b^  from  the  Coptic.  Crystal, 
KpvffTtiXXoQ,  or  the  permanent  ice  of  the  ancients,  originally  desig- 
nated the  natural  stone  itself.  It  is  said  to  have  been  little  known 
in  Rome  before  536  A.  u.  c,  but  this  would  give  ample  time  for  its 
'use  at  Pompeii  long  before  its  destruction. 

There  are  few  subjects  on  which  the  learned  soem  to  have  been 
BO  generally  mistaken  as  that  of  the  art  of  glass-making  among  the 
ancients,  who  seem  to  have  been  far  more  skilful  than  was  at  first 
imagined.  Not  to  mention  the  description  of  a  burning-glass  in 
the  Xuhes  of  Aristophanes,  v.  764,  the  collection  which  Air  Dodwefi 
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first  formed  and  brouglit  into  notice  at  Borne  by  repolishing  ike 
fragments,  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  specimens  of  every  known 
marble,  and  of  many  not  now  existing  in  cabinets,  as  well  as  every 
«ort  of  precious  stone,  were  commonly  and  most  successfolly 
imitated  by  the  ancients,  who  used  these  imitations  in  cups  and 
vases  of  every  size  and  shape. 

In  the  time  of  Martial,  about  a  century  after  Chiist,  glass  caps 
were  common,  except  the  calices  allciMontes,  which  displayed  change- 
able or  prismatic  colours,  and,  as  Yossius  says,  were  procured  in 
Egypt,  and  were  so  rare  that  Adrian,  sending  some  to  SenrianTiB, 
ordered  that  they  should  only  be  used  on  great  occasions. 

The  vast  collection  of  bottles,  glasses,  and  other  utensOs 
discovered  at  Pompeii,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  ancients  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  art  of  glass-blowing  in  all  its  branches; 
but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  they  sometimes  used,  much  as  we  do, 
horn  for  lanterns,  which  Plautus  terms  Vulcan  in  a  prison  of  horn ; 
[^Amphitr,  i.  1,  185:  Volcanum  in  cornu  condustim  geris.  So  also 
mention  is  made  in  Athenaeus,  xv.  p.  699,  of  ccfMirivov  fuofopw 
Xvxvov  (TcXac,  and  in  Martial,  xiv.  61  and  62,  latema  ex  veaica  and 
cornea.  So  too  is  explained  laterna  Punica  in  Plautus,  Afd.m.fi, 
30,  B.],  and  that  windows  and,  Cicero  says,  lanterns  [ad  Attie.  iv.  3, 
li7i€a  laterna,  B.]  were  sometimes  made  of  linen  instead  of  glass,  as 
we  see  oiled  paper  in  modem  times.  The  common  expression  for 
these  objects  in  Latin  appears  to  be  Fenestrm  volubUes  vd  Uneii 
veliSf  vet  apecularia  vitratis  dausce,  [The  vda,  at  all  events,  are 
something  quite  different.  B.] 

In  process  of  time,  glass  became  so  much  the  fashion,  that 
whole  chambers  were  lined  with  it.  The  remains  of  such  a  room 
were  discovered  in  the  year  1826,  near  Ficulnea,  in  the  Bomaa 
territory;  and  these  are  hinted  at  in  a  passage  of  the  Boman 
naturalist :  Nan  duhie  vitreaa  fadurua  cameraBy  8%  prius  id  inventum 
fuisset,  [Plin,  xxxvi.  25,  64.  B.]  In  the  time  of  Seneca  the 
chambers  in  thermte  had  walls  covered  with  glass  and  Thasian 
marble,  the  water  issued  from  silver  tubes,  and  the  decorationfl 
were  mirrors.  [This  is  incorrect.  Seneca  says,  Epiat,  86:  Xisi 
parietia  magma  et  pretioaia  orbihna  re/ulaerunt ;  and  even  if  he  had 
written  apecuHay  still  we  must  rather  have  understood  thereby  the 
marble  medallions,  which,  like  the  abaci ,  served  to  adorn  the 
waUs.  B.] 

In  the  semicircular  compartment  containing  the  window  was  a 
large  basso-relievo  in  stucco,  of  which  the  subject  appeared  to  he 
the  destruction  of  tlie  Titans  (giants)  by  Jupiter,  or  perhaps  by 
Saturn  (I),  whose  colossal  head  appeared  in  the  centre.    Bacchus 
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I  one  of  the  great  fUBigtontg  of  Jupiter  in  that  combat ;  and  the 
cop  of  Bacchns,  or  one  of  the  same  shape,  appears  on  the  right,  as 
if  thrown  at  the  Titan.  The  sulgect  is  at  present  scarcely  intelli- 
gible, having  snfliBred  much  in  the  r^iaration  of  the  roof.  [4jid 
this  £Eict  may  have  led  the  author  astray  in  his  conjectures.  Bechi 
says :  '  Underneath  this  window  is  wrought  in  stiKoo  a  huge  ivnd 
bearded  mask,  from  the  pendent  locks  of  whiolfc^ow  streams  of 
water.  Two  tritons,  with  vases  on  their  shoulders,  are  struggling 
to  reach  the  centre  of  the  fountain,  and  a  sboal  of  dolphins,  har- 
nessed by  cupidfl,  tcm  represented  as  sporting  impatient  at  their 
chains.*  Tliese  would  certainly  be  more  befitting  ornaments  for  a 
bath  thaa  tt  gigantcmachia,  B.]  On  the  frescos  in  his  frigjdarium, 
Sidon.  says  {Ep,  ii.  2f),  Non  hie  per  nudam  jndorum  corporum 
ptUchritudinem  turpis  prostat  historia — abaunt  ridiculi  vestitu  §t 
mUtibtu  hiatriones-^^aunt  luhrici  tortuoaiqite  pugillatu  et  nexibus 
pai€ttiritct :  which  marks  the  usual  decorations. 

From  the  frigidarium  a  short  passage  opened  into  the  street  on 
the  north,  and  a  little  recess  is  observable  in  it,  where  possibly 
another  person  sat  to  receive  the  money  of  the  bathers.  The 
third  passage  communicated  with  the  hypocaust,  or  stoves,  and 
these  again  with  the  street. 

A  door,  imiform  with  that  leading  from  the  court,  opened  into 
apartment  18,  in  which  was  the  natatioy  or  natatoriumy  piscina^  or 
cold  bath.  Some  may  be  inclined  to  apply  the  term  baptisterion 
to  the  vase  into  which  the  bathers  plimged.  The  word  piscina  i& 
applied  to  the  bath  by  the  younger  Pliny.  It  appears  that  \ovTpoy 
was  the  Greek  appellation.  That  this  was  called  baptiaterium  m 
the  time  of  Pliny  appears  from  this  passage,  considering  its  con- 
nection with  the  frigidarium:  Inde  apodyterium  balinei  laxum  et 
hilare  excipit  cella  frigidaria  in  qua  baptiaterium  amplum  atque 
cpacum,     [Hereupon  vid.  inf.  B.] 

This  is  perfectly  preserved,  and  nothing  is  wanting  but  the 
water,  which  anciently  gushed  from  a  copper  pipe  opponite  the 
entrance,  about  four  feet  from  the  floor,  and  fell  into  a  cistern, 
being  supplied  by  pipes,  yet  to  be  traced,  from  the  great  reservoir 
near  the  prcE/umium.  This  apartment  is  a  circle  enclosed  by 
a  square,  in  the  angles  of  which  are  four  alcoves,  called  by  the 
ancients  acholce,  a  word  derived  from  the  Hebrew,  and  signifjing 
repose. 

The  diameter  of  the  circle  is  eighteen  feet  six  inches.  Round 
the  whole  nms  a  walk,  or  ambulatort/y  two  feet  four  inches  and  a 
half  wide.  The  piacinOj  or  vase  itself,  is  twelve  feet  ten  inches  in 
"diameter,  and  has  a  seat  eleven  inches  wide,  surrounding  it  at  the 
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depth  of  ten  inches  below  the  lip,  and  two  feet  four  inches  from  the 
bottom,  allowing  a  depth  of  water  equal  to  about  three  feet  The 
alcoves,  or  scholse,  are  five  feet  two  inches  wide,  by  two  feet  half- 
an-inch  deep.  Their  arches,  which  rise  to  the  height  of  one  foot 
eight  inches,  spring  from  a  point  five  feet  six  inches  above  the 
floor. 

The  whole  of  the  piscina,  or  natatio,  with  its  seat  or  8tq>,  the 
pavement  of  the  scholae,  or  the  ambulaiorium,  is  of  white  marble, 
and  in  perfect  preservation.  The  roof  is  a  dome,  or  rather  a  cone, 
of  whfbh  a  small  part  of  the  summit  is  destroyed.  It  appears  to 
have  been  painted  blue,  and  had  an  opening  or  window  near  the 
top,  toward  the  south-west,  possibly  not  glazed,  as,  being  a  cold 
bath,  the  increase  of  temperature  was  not  required.  The  walls 
have  been  painted  yellow,  with  certain  branches  here  and  there  of 
green.  The  walls  of  the  alcoves  were  blue  or  red,  and  the  aichtt 
have  a  pretty  relieved  border  in  stucco. 

About  eight  feet  from  the  floor,  a  cornice  runs  round  the  whole, 
nearly  eighteen  inches  high,  coloured  red,  and  adorned  with  stucco 
figures  representing,  in  all  appearance,  the  course  on  foot,  on 
horseback,  and  in  chariots.  The  spina,  or  perhaps  the  goal,  is  also 
visible ;  and,  though  much  ruined,  the  chariot-race  and  the  run- 
ning horses  with  their  riders  have  an  air  of  life  and  verity,  which 
seems  to  evince  that  they  were  at  least  copied  from  sculptures  of 
the  most  briUiant  period  of  the  arts. 

The  natatorinm  of  the  baths  of  Diocletian  was  200  feet  long,  by 
haK  that  width,  the  Aqna  3/ar^ia  supplying  copious  streams  of 
water,  which  spouted  forth  in  grottos  artificially  contrived.  With 
the  magnificence  of  the  capital,  the  piscina  of  Pompeii  cannot 
pretend  to  vie ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  elegant,  or  more  aptly 
calculated  for  the  purpose  of  bathing,  than  the  chamber  in  question. 

A  doorway,  the  jambs  of  which  are  somewhat  inclined,  and 
prove  that  the  folding-doors,  which  turned  upon  vmbilici,  or  pivots, 
were  calculated  to  shut  by  their  own  weight,  conducted  the  visitor 
to  the  chamber  15,  which  was  called  either  tepidarium,  aXtiirr^oy, 
apodyterium,  elwothestumy  or  unduarium ;  for,  in  thermcB  of  small 
dimensions,  one  chamber  must  have  served  for  many  of  those  pur- 
poses to  which,  in  the  imperial  city,  separate  apartments  were 
allotted. 

It  is  therefore  probable,  that  though  the  frigidarium  served  as 
an  apodj-torium  to  the  cold  bathers,  those  who  took  the  wann 
bath  undressed  in  the  second  chamber,  15,  which  was  warmed  not 
only  by  a  portable  fire-place,  or  foculare,  called  by  the  Italians 
hracciere,  but  by  means  of  a  suspended  pavement,  heated  by  th^ 
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distant  fires  of  the  stove  of  the  caldarium^  or  laconicum,  [This 
seems  quite  a  mistake,  and  is  entirely  at  vaiiance  with  the  section 
of  the  baths  given  by  Gell  himself.  The  caldarinm  alone  had 
iutpenmrtE,  according  to  Bechi.  The  tepidarinm  was  warmed  only 
by  the  large  fire-place.  In  the  picture  fix)m  the  baths  of  Titus, 
the  matter  is  doubtful ;  for  according  to  the  copies  we  have  of  it, 
a  part  of  the  tepidarium  seems  to  have  suspensurse.  B.]  The 
temperature  did  not,  probably,  much  exceed  that  necessary  to 
impart  an  agreeable  warmth,  and  supply  the  want  of  the  more 
cumbrous  articles  of  dress. 

In  the  tepidarium  are  three  seats  of  bronze,  about  six  feet  long, 
and  one  broad.  (They  were  placed  along  the  side  walls,  while  the 
foculare  stood  across  the  bottom  of  the  apartment.)  The  seats  ai-e 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  donor,  M,  Nigidius  Vaccula,  whose 
heraldic  cognizance,  if  that  expression  were  admissible,  was  a  pun 
upon  his  name,  the  legs  of  the  seats  being  those  of  a  cow,  whose 
head  forms  their  upper  ornament,  and  whose  entire  figure  is  the 
decoration  of  the  foculare.  The  inscription  runs  thus :  M.  Nigidius 
Yaccula,  P.  S.  [pecunia  sua). 

The  hearth,  16,  is  about  seven  feet  long,  and  two  feet  six  broad. 
It  is  of  bronze,  and  is  ornamented  by  thirteen  battlemented  summits 
and  a  lotus  at  the  angles.  Within  there  is  an  iron  lining,  calculated 
to  resist  the  heat  of  the  embers,  and  the  bottom  is  formed  by  bars 
of  brass,  on  which  are  laid  bricks  supporting  the  pumice-stones  for 
the  reception  of  the  charcoal. 

This  apartment  was  decorated  in  a  manner  suitable  to  its  appear- 
ance. The  pavement  of  white  mosaic,  with  two  small  borders  of 
black,  the  ceilings  elegantly  painted,  the  walls  covered  with  crim- 
son, and  the  cornice  supported  by  statues,  all  assisted  in  rendering 
this  a  beautiful  and  splendid  place  of  relaxation  for  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Pompeii.  The  cornice  begins  at  four  feet  three  inches 
above  the  pavement,  and  is  one  foot  two  inches  and  a  half  high, 
the  abacusj  which  is  five  inches  and  a  half,  included.  Above  this, 
the  figures  (Telamonos)  with  the  entablature  rise  to  the  height  of 
three  feet  five  inches  more,  and  above  these  is  the  flowery  Corinth- 
ian tracery.  Those  figui*es  are  about  two  feet  in  height,  stand 
upon  little  square  plinths  or  dies  of  three  inches  high,  and  hold 
Uieir  arms  in  a  posture  fitted  for  assisting  the  head  to  beixr  the 
superimposed  weight.  They  are  of  terra  cotta,  and  stand  with  their 
backs  placed  against  square  pilasters,  projecting  one  foot  from 
the  wall,  and  with  an  interval  of  one  foot  three  inches  and  a  half 
between  each.  The  use  of  these  figures  in  the  baths  of  Pompeii, 
by  whatever  name  they  may  have  been  called,  was  evidently  to 
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ornament  the  separations  between  a  number  of  niches  or  reoesseft, 

in  which  the  garments  of  those  who  went  into  the  tudatorium,  or 
inner  apartment,  to  perspire,  were  laid  up  till  their  return. 

The  heat  in  this  chamber  was  a  dry  warmth,  produced  by  ^ 
hypocaustum  and  the  foculare,  and  consequently  an  agreeable 
place  for  perfuming,  anointing,  and  all  other  operations  after  the 
sudatorium.    The  ancients  had  an  astonishing  nimiber  of  oils, 
soaps,  and  perfumes,  and  their  wash-balls  seem  to  haTe  had  the 
general  name  of  smegmata  [soaps,  no  doubt ;  still  it  ought  to  be 
mentioned,  that  regular  soap,  $apOf  is  not  mentioned  by  any  author 
before  Pliny  (xyiii.  12,  51),  who  calls  it  a  Grallic  invenlion,  but 
which  was  also  very  well  known  to  the  Germans.  Moreover,  Pliny 
says :  Oalliarum  inventum  rutilandis  capillis,  and  the  pike  MatHacotj 
or  German  soap-balls  (Mart.  xiy.  27),  as  also  the  $ptmia  Batava 
(Id.  viii.  23,  20),  or  cauaiica  (Id.  xiv.  26),  are  everywhere  mentioned 
as  means  for  dyeing  the  hair,  and  not  for  purifying  it.    They  were 
therefore  rather  pomades  than  soaps.    See  Beckmann,  Beitr,  s. 
Gesch.  d,  Erfindy  iv.  1,  seqq.  It  is  also  very  possible  that  when  Ovid 
says  {Ara  Am,  iii.  163),  Femina  canitiem  Oermanis  inficit  A«rW»,and 
{Amor,  i.  14)  Ipsa  d<ibas  capiti  mista  venena  tuo,  nothing  else  is 
meant  by  him  than  such  a  pomade,  whence  its  use  might  be  ex- 
tended backward  up  to  the  time  of  Augustus.    Comp.  Boettig. 
;Sia6.  i.  p.  121,  142.  £.]    Among  the  oils  are  named  the  menduiumy 
megalium,  metopium^  amaracinumf   cyprinum^  susinum,  nardinumy 
spicatum,  and  jasmin um ;  and  Heliogabalus  never  bathed  without 
oil  of  safifron  or  croctis,  which  was  thought  most  precious.    [We 
might  add  to  these  many  others  from  Pliny  (xiii.  1),  and  among 
others  rosaceum.     See  Oudend.  on  Appul,  Met,  x.  p.  717.  B.    The 
nardinum  (both  an  oil  and  a  pomade),  made  from  the  blossoms  of 
the  Indian  and  Arabian  nard-grass,  was  much  prized.  B.]    [Plin. 
H,  N,  xii.  12,  26,  principalis  in  ungtientis,    Pallad.  iv.  9,  nardinum 
oleum.     Ath.  ii.  p.  46,  v.  195,  x.  439,  xv.  689.     It  was  used  for 
anointing  the  hair  previous  to  crowning  it  with  the  garland,  at 
festive  symposiums.  Hor.  Od.  ii.  11,  16:  Assyriaque  nardo  potamru 
uncti.  Petron.  78  :  nardi  ampulla,  Salmas.  Exercitt,  ad  Sol,  p.  750. 
Pompon.  Dig,  xxxiv.  2,  21,  distinguishes  between  those  unguents 
quibis  unguimur  voluptatis  causa  and  valetudinis  causa,     laidor.  iv. 
12,  mentions,  anetinum,  cerotum,  and  other  sorts.     The  cercma,  as 
it  was  called,  was  only  used  at  gymnastic  exercises.  Mart.  vii.  32, 
V.  65.     Plin.  //.  N,  xxviii.  4,  13.]    We  hear  also  of  nitre  and 
aphronitum  in  the  baths.     To  these  were  added  all  kinds  of  odo- 
riferous powders,  called  diapasmata.     The  cyprium  was  not  only  a 
perfume,  but  was  supposed  to  put  a  stop  to  further  p6rspiFation» 
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and  its  name  lias  been  Tetained  to  the  present  day.  [^Unguentarii 
and  unguentaricB,  dealers  in  perfume,  are  often  mentioned.  Orell. 
2988,  4300.     Cic  de  Off.  x.  42,  myropolce.'} 

'  Persons  of  lower  condition  sometimes  used,  instead  of  soap, 
meal  of  lupins,  called  lamentum,  which,  with  common  meal,  is  still 
used  in  the  north  of  England,  while  the  rich  carried  their  own  most 
precious  unguents  to  the  thermae  in  phials  of  alabaster,  gold,  and 
glass,  [iXd^orpot,  onycJiea,  conchce,  Salmas.  ExercitU  p.  316,]  which 
irere  of  such  common  use,  both  in  ordinary  life  and  at  funerals, 
that  they  have  very  frequently  been  found  in  modem  times,  when 
they  acquired  the  name  of  lachrymatoriesy  from  a  mistaken  notion 
txmoeming  their  original  destination. 

Pliny  mentions  that  in  the  apodyterium,  or  tepidarium,  was  the 
tiUeothesiaf  or  place  for  anointing,  called  also  in  Latin  unctorium, 
where  persons,  called  from,  their  office,  were  employed.  It  is  to  be 
supposed  that  in  the  great  thermsB  of  the  capital  this  dXciirr^piov, 
or  unctorium,  was  a  separate  chamber.  A  verse  of  Lucilius,  quoted 
by  Green  in  his  work  De  Rusticatione  Romanorumy  describes  the 
operations  which  took  place  in  this  apartment : 

Scabor,  suppilor,  desquamor,  pumicor,  ornor, 
Expilor,  pingor. 

The  third  apartment,  12,  for  the  use  of  those  who  frequented 
the  hot  baths,  is  entered  by  a  door  opening  from  the  tepidarium ^ 
which  closed  by  its  own  weight,  and  it  is  probable  was  generally 
shut,  to  prevent  the  admission  of  cold  or  less  heated  air.  Vitruvius 
says  that  the  laconicum  and  stidatorium  ought  to  join  the  tepida- 
rium ;  and  that,  when  these  were  separate  rooms,  they  were  entered 
by  two  doors  from  the  apodjrterium. 

This  chamber,  though  not  decorated  with  all  the  art  displayed 
in  the  tepidarium,  possibly  because  the  constant  ascent  of  steam 
would  have  destroyed  the  colours  of  the  coiling  or  vault,  was,  never- 
theless, delicately  ornamented  with  mouldings  of  stucco,  which  have 
an  elegant  and  beautiful  effect.  [Comp.  Zahn,  Ornamente  tind  Gen. 
t.  94.  B.]  Not  only  is  the  pavement  suspended  in  the  manner 
recommended  by  Vitruvius,  but  the  walls  are  so  constructed,  that 
a  column  of  heated  air  encloses  the  apartment  on  all  sides. 

This  is  not  effected  by  flues,  but  by  one  imiversal  flue,  formed 
by  a  lining  of  bricks  or  tiles,  strongly  connected  with  the  outer 
wall  by  cramps  of  iron,  yet  distant  about  four  inches  from  it,  so 
as  to  leave  a  space  by  which  the  hot  air  might  ascend  from  the 
furnace,  and  increase,  almost  equally,  the  temperature  of  the  whole 
room. 

Some  parts  of   the  casing  having  fallen,   the  whole  of  this 
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admirable  contrivance  is  now  apparent,  and  the  payement  haying,  in 
some  places,  been  forced  in  by  the  fall  of  some  part  of  the  Y&nlt, 
the  method  of  suspending  it  was,  at  the  period  of  the  ezcaTalian, 
sufficiently  visible.  [Proc.  Dig,  viii.  2,  13:  Eiberu9  bainearia  fecit 
ter.undum  paridem  communem,  Non  licet  autem  tubuloa  hdbert  ai- 
motos  ad  parietem  communem^  aicuti  nee  parietem  quidem  super  pari" 
etem  communem,  De  tuhvlis  eo  amplius  hoc  juris  est,  quod  per  eoi 
flamma  torretur  paries.  Sen.  Ep.  90.  Quoedam  nostra  demum 
memoria  sdmua — ut  euspensuras  halneorum  et  impresses  parietibut 
tubosy  per  quoa  circum/underetur  color,  qui  ima  simul  et  sumTna/ove- 
ret  ceqtuiUt^r,'] 

It  will  be  observed  that  scarcely  anything  was  placed  in  sym- 
metry with  the  centre ;  the  circular  window  in  the  alcove,  with  its 
ornamental  dolphins  in  stucco,  being  to  the  left,  and  the  two  oder 
windows  in  the  vault  being  neither  equal  in  size  nor  situation. 

The  most  striking  object  in  the  apartment  is  the  tabrum,  14, 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  alcove,  which  forms  one  extremity  of 
the  caldariuni,  as  the  hot-water  bath,  cUveus,  does  the  other.  This 
consists  in  a  vase  or  tazza  of  white  marble,  not  less  than  eight  feet  ii 
diameter,  and  internally,  not  more  than  eight  inches  in  deptL  In 
the  centre  is  a  projection,  or  umbo,  rising  from  the  bottom,  in  the 
middle  of  which  a  brass  tube  threw  up  the  water,  which,  judging 
from  the  customary  process  in  an  oriental  bath,  was  probably  cold, 
or  as  nearly  so  as  was  judged  expedient  for  pouring  upon  the  head 
of  the  bather  before  he  quitted  this  heated  atmosphere. 

The  labrum  was  presented  to  the  thermas  of  Pompeii  by  a 
private  individual,  whose  name,  together  with  the  value,  is  in- 
scribed in  letters  of  bronze,  yet  remaining  on  the  lip  of  the  basin. 
CN  .  MELISS/EO  .  CN  .  F  .  APRO  .  M  .  STAIO  .  M  .  F  . 
RAT^O  .  II .  VIR  .  ITER  .  ID  .  LABRUM «.  EX  .  D  .  D  .  EX  . 
P  .  I  .  F  .  C  .  CONSTAT  .  HSP  .  (sic !)  C  .  C  .  L  .  [Theau- 
thor  is  here  quite  mistaken.  The  inscription  contains  nothing 
at  all  about  a  gift,  and  it  is  not  even  copied  correctly.  Bechi, 
who  copied  it  from  the  rim  of  the  labrum,  gives  it  as  follows, 
(comp,  Orolli,  Imcr,,  n.  3277) :  CN  .  MELISS^O  .  CN  .  F  , 
APRO  .  M  .  STAIO  .  M  .  F  .  RYFO  .  H  .  VIR  .  ITER  .  ID  . 
LABRVM  .  EX  .  D  .  D  .  EX  .  P  .  P  .  F  .  C  .  CONSTAT  .  H  . 
S  .  Iq  .  C  .  C  .  L.  Still  Bechi's  explanation — Cn,  Melissceo,  Cn, 
filio,  Apro,  M.  StaiOy  M,  JiUo,  Eu/o  duumviris  iterum  jure  dicundo 
labrum  ex  decuriouum  deer  do  ex  pec  unia  publico  faciendum  curaruni. 
Constat,  U.S.  I^^CCL.^  though  correct  in  the  sense,  is  not  gram- 
matical. B.]  The  position  of  this  labrum  seems  in  some  respects  to 
accord  with  the  instructions  given  by  Vitruvius  for  the  oonstmction 
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of  sach  a  yase :  BchoUu  autem  lahrorum  Ha  fieri  oportet  spaiiosasi 
Mtf  cum  priores  occupaveHnt  loca^  circumtpectantes  reliqui  recte  stare 
possint,  Vitr.  v.  10.  He  says  also:  Labrum  $ub  lumine  faciendum 
videtur  ne  itantes  circum  suia  ttmbris  obacurent  lucem.  Even  this,  as 
applied  to  our  labruiQ«  is  not  very  intelligible.  [On  the  contrary, 
everything  agrees  with  Vitruvius,  for  above  the  labnun  is  a  wide 
opening,  through  which  the  light  fell  in,  and  this  is  the  lumen.  B.] 

Andreas  Baccius,  who  has  written  and  collected  much  of  what 
the  ancients  have- left  us  on  the  subject  of  baths,  says  that  some 
labra  existed  made  of  glass ;  and  he  very  sensibly  concludes,  that 
all  the  great  tazze  of  Bome,  like  that  at  present  on  the  Quirinal, 
were  originally  labra  of  the  public  or  private  baths  of  the  city. 
Ficoroni  mentions  labra  in  Bome  of  basalt,  granite,  porphyry,  and 
alabaster,  and  observes  that  many  of  these  had  a  lion's  head  in  the 
centre.  Mention  is  also  made  of  the  labrum  in  a  private  bath  by 
Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife  Terentia :  Labrum  at  non  est  in  babieo, 
fac  ut  ait,  [Bechi  too  mentions  many  antique  labra,  and  so  also 
Stratico.  B.]  ^Mua,  Borb,  iv.  28,  contains  a  beautiful  marble 
labrum.] 

The  opening  for  the  lamp,  which  has  been  formerly  noticed  as 
giving  light,  on  one  side  to  the  Doric  poi*tico,  and  on  the  other  to 
the  caldaritmi,  is  visible  above  the  labrum,  and  had,  anciently,  a 
convex  glass  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  cold  air  from  ^-ithout.  [In 
the  apodyterium  also  there  was  a  similar  opening  in  the  wall  under 
the  large  window,  which  had  probably  a  like  destination.  Bechi 
speaks  of  it  as  if  the  glass  were  still  in  existence.    B.] 

From  the  pavement  of  the  caldarium,  which  was  of  white  tee- 
aerce,  with  two  small  borders  of  black,  bathers  ascended  by  two 
steps,  80  as  to  sit  down  conveniently  upon  the  third  or  marble  wall, 
one  foot  four  inches  broad,  which  formed  the  brink  of  the  vase  or 
rat  of  hot  water.  Thence  one  step  dividing  the  whole  depth  of  the 
cistern,  not  exceeding  two  feet  and  half  an  inch,  permittwl  them  to 
immerse  themselves  by  degrees  in  the  heated  fluid.  The  whole 
length  of  the  cistern  is  fifteen  feet,  and  the  breadth  four.  About 
ten  persons  might  have  sat  upon  the  marble  pavement  without  in- 
convenience at  the  same  moment,  immersed  in  the  hot  water.  It  is 
evident  from  the  shallowness  of  this  cisteni,  that  persons  must  have 
sat  on  the  pavement  in  order  to  have  been  sufficiently  immersed ; 
and,  accordingly,  the  side  next  the  north  wall  is  oonstmited  with 
marble,  sloping  like  the  back  of  a  chair,  in  an  angle  wt^U  adapted 
to  the  support  of  the  body  in  that  position.  Hot  water  entered 
this  bath,  13,  at  one  of  the  angles,  immediately  from  the  caldron,  9, 
which  boiled  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall.     There  appcare  to  have 
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been  a  moveable  stone  in  the  payement,  near  this  cistem,  possibly^ 
for  permitting  the  entrance  of  a  column  of  hot  air  on  certain 
occasions  (P). 

This  chamber,  from  the  water  which  must  haye  &llen  on  the 
payement,  and  the  distillation  caused  by  the  yapour  from  so  great 
a  quantity  of  heated  liquid,  must  haye  always  been  wet,  and  must 
have  had  an  outlet  called  /tisorium,  to  which  the  floor  inclined. 
[Not  on  this  account ;  for  the  Buspensurce  were  generally  so  laid. 
Vitr.  y.  10,  2.  SuspcTisuroe  ccUdariorum  ita  sunt  faciendce,  viiprimum 
sesqutpedalibus  tegulis  solum  stematur  indinatum  ad  hypocausim,  uU 
pila  cum  mittatur  non  possit  intro  resistere.  It  was  intended  that 
the  fire  should  haye,  by  this  means,  a  better  draught.  £.]  Perhaps 
the  opening  near  the  hot  bath  seryed  in  part  for  this  purpose.  The 
floor  was  found  much  damaged,  and  broken  in  by  the  fidl  of  a  part 
of  the  arch,  on  its  first  discoyery. 

The  seats  in  this  chamber  were  probably  of  wood,  as  the  whole 
must  constantly  have  been  in  a  state  of  humid  heat,  which  would 
have  corroded  furniture  of  bronze,  like  those  of  Vaccula  in  the 
tepidarium.  In  that  portion  of  the  vaulted  roof  still  remaining,  are 
no  fewer  than  four  openings  for  the  admission  of  light,  and  the 
transmission  of  hot  air  and  vapour.  These  must  have  been  glased 
or  closed  with  linen  windows  called  vela,  for  it  was  probably  pre- 
vious to  that  common  use  of  glass,  which  evidently  prevailed  at 
Pompeii,  that  the  brazen  shields  or  circular  shutters,  mentioned  by 
Yitnivius  as  hanging  by  chains,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  and 
shutting  the  windows  of  the  laconicum  or  sudatorium,  were  neces- 
sary. It  appears  from  that  author,  that  these  shields  were  lowered 
to  open,  or  raised  to  close,  the  circular  apertures  in  the  roof  of  the 
laconicum.  Over  tho  labrum  is  seen  one  of  these  circular  windowa. 
None  of  these  apartments  could  have  had  a  cheerful  light;  and 
when  tho  brazen  shields  were  in  use,  the  darkness  must  have  in- 
creased with  the  increase  of  temperature.  [In  consequence  of  the 
author's  false  conception  of  the  laconicum,  which  he  shares  with 
many  others,  he  could  not  have  formed  any  other  judgment  Un- 
questionably these  windows  were  glazed,  and  the  baths  were  really 
<lark  only  in  ancient  times,  when  the  use  of  glass  was  either  not  at 
4ill,  or  but  \OTy  little,  known,  and  rimje  were  constantly  used.  B.] 
It  may  be  supposed  that  in  an  establishment  so  small  as  this  of 
Pompeii,  the  inner  room,  or  caldarium,  might  unite  in  itself  more 
than  one  of  the  numerous  appellations  in  use  in  the  Boman  capitaL 

From  the  friijidarium^  17,  a  very  narrow  passage  ran  to  the 
furnace,  9,  upon  which  were  placed  caldrons,  to  the  number  of 
three,  one  above  another,  and,  possibly,  as  maybe  gathered  from  an 
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inspectioii  of  the  ruins,  placed  in  three  columns,  of  three  caldrons 
each  (?),  so  that  the  water  in  the  uppermost  or  ninth  vase,  nearest 
the  cisterns  10  and  11,  would  be.  very  nearly  cold. 

The  caldron  immediately  above  the  flames  was  of  course  boiling, 
and  on  the  water  being  withdrawn  for  use,  it  was  contrived  that  an 
equal  portion  should  replace  it  from  the  tepidarium,  into  which  at 
the  same  time  the  frigidariimi  was  discharged.  It  does  not  seem 
improbable,  from  the  appearance  of  the  place,  that  there  were 
three  columns  of  these  caldrons  at  Pompeii,  dependent  on  a  single 
fire,  and  if  so,  the  upper  caldron  of  the  column  nearest  the  cistern, 
10,  contained  water  nearly  cold,  and  hence  that  was  probably  de- 
rived which  rose  in  the  centre  of  the  labrum,  and  must  have  had  a 
higher  level. 

From  one  of  these,  or  the  cisterns  adjoining,  the  circular  bath, 
or  natatorimn,  was  also  supplied,  through  tubes  yet  to  be  traced  in 
the  wall. 

This  is  the  most  essential  part  of  Goll's  description.  Next  to 
this  bath,  though  not  in  any  way  communicating  with  it,  was  a 
second,  almost  the  same  in  its  arrangements,  though  on  a  smaller 
scale,  and  generally  considered  to  have  been  the  women's  bath 
(which  also  agrees  with  Varro,  L,  L,  ix.  41,  8/).),  so  that  3  is  the 
apodyterium,  2  the  frigidarium,  4  the  tepidarium,  5  the  caldarium, 
6  the  hot- water  bath,  and  7  the  labrum.  The  rooms  lying  round 
the  regular  bath,  which  have  no  exits  but  towards  the  streets,  and 
are  not  marked  with  figures  in  the  sketch,  were  probably  tabemee, 
in  no  way  connected  with  the  building  composing  the  bath. 

Small  as  this  plan  may  appear  in  comparison  T^dth  the  great 
thermae  of  Rome,  still  the  discovery  of  it  is  of  far  more  moment 
than  all  the  other  ruins  existing,  as  here  wo  have  at  least  the 
necessary  parts  tolerably  complete,  and  agreeing  with  the  accoimis 
given  by  authors.  The  ruins  of  Badenweiler,  which  Ilirt  (251) 
looked  on  as  the  main  source  of  our  knowledge  about  the  ancient 
baths,  appear  very  insignificant  when  compared  with  these.  Next 
to  the  baths  of  Pompeii,  the  painting  from  the  baths  of  Titus  is 
perhaps  of  the  most  importance,  principally  because  the  names  be- 
ing written  leave  no  doubt  about  the  destination  of  the  particular 
cellse  and  other  parts. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  remains  of  anciont  baths  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  accounts  of  Yitruvius,  l^liny,  Palladius,  and 
others,  and  we  shall  find  the  most  essential  parts  of  a  Poman  bath 
to  be  these. 

I.  An  apodyterium  connected  perhaps  with  the  eloDothesium  and 
anctorium. 
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n.  A  frigidarium,  or  cella  frigidaria,  by  which  we  must  not 
understand,  with  Gell,  a  mere  unwarmed  room,  but  the  cold  bath 
itself.  Pliny  says  in  his  description  of  the  Laurentian  villa  (ii.  17, 
11):  Inde  halinei  cella  frigidaria  spatiosa  et  effusa,  cujus  in  con- 
trariis  parietihus  duo  haptideria  vehit  ejecta  stnuantuTy  abunde 
capaa'r  si  innare  in  proximo  cogites ;  and  of  his  Tuscan  villa  (v.  6, 
25) :  Inde  apodyterium  halinei  laxum  et  hilare  excipit  cella  frigid 
dariay  in  quce  baptisterium  ampluni  et  opacwm,  "While  then  in 
Pompeii  the  cella  frigidaria  had  the  basin  in  the  middle,  and  the 
J^)per  cool-room,  which  also  served  as  apod5i;erium,  lay  before  it, 
ii  the  former  villa  at  least,  the  baptisteria  were  at  the  alco^y- 
fihaped  ends  of  the  frigidarium,  so  that  what  was  there  separated, 
17  and  18,  seems  here  to  have  formed  one  room.  But  baptisterium 
may  be  taken  to  mean  the  same  as  piscina,  according  to  Sidon. 
Ep,  ii.  2  :  Huic  hasilicce  appendix  piscina  for insecus,  seUy  si  grofcari 
maviSy  Ixiptisterium  ab  oriente  conneditur. 

The  frigidarium  in  the  baths  of  Pompeii  and  those  of  Stabino 
has  just  the  same  form  :  and  probably  the  rooms  which  appear 
similar,  in  the  sketch  in  the  baths  of  Titus,  and  which  Palladio 
pronounces  to  be  temples,  and  Ilirt  laconica,  are  also  frigidaria. 
In  the  baths  of  ConstantLne  (Palladio,  le  terme  de  Bom.  t.  xiv.) 
there  are  six  such  saloons,  which  are  declared  to  be  baths  of  all 
three  temperatures. 

ni.  The  tepidarinm :  of  this  division  we  know  least,  and  it 
may  even  bo  doubted  whether  the  usual  assumption  that  the  tepid 
bath  was  there,  be  a  correct  one.  lu  Pompeii,  at  least,  in  the  room 
which  is  rightly  tiiken  to  be  it  (n.  lu),  there  is  no  apparatus  for 
bathing.  Pliny  says  (v.  6,  2())  :  Friijldariip  rcUie  conufcfifnr  mediae 
cui  sol  benign issi/uf'  jtrasfo  r.4  ;  rahlariiv  nin</is  ;  prominet  cnim. 
In  hac  irfs  dfscensio)i(Sy  etc.  The  media  can  only  be  the  te])i(laria ; 
but  whilst  the  baptisterium  of  the  frigidarium,  and  the  ti'cs  de- 
scensiones  of  the  caldarium  are  mentioned,  no  labrum,  nor  ])is('ina 
of  the  tepidarium,  is  named.  Such  a  receptacle,  with  lukewarm 
water,  was  probably  in  the  middle  of  the  frigidarium  itst^If :  Si 
nutare  hdiits  aut  trjndius  vtlin^  in  ((na  piscina  est ;  in  jm>xin)o 
puteuSy  ex  quo  jwssis  rnrsus  adbtriitgi,  si  paniUnt  tcparis.  Thus 
also  in  the  ruins  of  Badenweiler,  a  double  water-bath  only  seems 
to  be  admissible  ;  and  if  in  the  baths  of  llij>]uas,  one  of  the  rooms, 
perhaps  the  t)p(fia  x^t«<»'tV*»'«C»  i*^  to  pa<s  for  a  tepidarium,  still 
there  were  piscLmo  or  descensiones  only  in  the  cold  and  warm  bath. 
In  the  often-mentioned  picture,  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  tejtidariiun 
next  to  the  sudatio,  but  it  cannot  be  seen  whether  there  was  a 
labrum  in  it  or  not. 

c  c 
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But  tliere  are  two  passages  in  Celsus,  i.  3,  which  are  moat  cal- 
culated to  raise  doubts  about  that  aoceptatioii.  Communia  deindt 
omnibus  sunt  post  fatigationem  cibum  sumpturiSf  uJn  paullum  am- 
hulaverunty  si  balneum  non  est,  calido  loco,  vel  in  sole,  vd  ad  igntm 
ungi  atque  sudare :  si  esty  ante  omnia  in  t^pidario  residtre;  deinde 
ubi  paullum,  conquieverunty  intrare  et  descendere  in  solium.  The 
second  passage  from  c.  4,  which  contains  the  whole  economy  of 
the  bath,  is  still  plainer:  Si  in  balneum,  venit,  sub  veste  primum 
paullum  in  tepidario  insudarey  ibi  ungi,  turn  transire  in  calidarium : 
ubi  sudarit  in  solium  non  descendere,  etc.  There  the  tepidarimn 
is  a  warm  room,  where  a  person  sits  down  as  in  the  sudatio,  which 
has  only  a  higher  temperature.  Those  who  wished  to  bathe  must 
go  into  another  room,  the  caldarium,  intrare  et  descendere  in  solium. 
We  may  therefore  assume  that  there  was  not,  at  least  in  all  cases, 
a  tepid  bath. 

IV.  The  caldarium  ;  which  was,  at  least  in  later  times,  the 
mont  important  part  of  all.  "We  must  here,  after  Vitruvius  and 
the  Pompeian  baths,  make  four  distinct  divisions;  (1)  the  room 
itself,  sudatio;  (2)  the  laconicum;  (3)  the  labrum;  and  (4)  the 
basin  for  the  hot  water,  or  the  highest  degree  of  the  warm  bath. 

The  whole  room  had  suspensui-j©,  that  is,  the  floor  rested  on 
small  pHlars,  so  that  underneath  it  the  heat  and  even  the  flame 
from  the  fire-places  might  be  disseminated.  See  Winckelm.  W.  u, 
tab.  iv. ;  Hii-t,  tab.  xxiv.  Fig.  III.,  and  in  the  picture  from  the 
baths  of  Titus  (p.  384).  The  walls  wore  hollow,  and  usually  the 
warmth  was  conveyed  in  pipes  from  the  hj-pocausta  between  them, 
as  we  see  in  the  baths  described  by  Fernow.  In  Pompeii  the 
whole  space  between  tlie  regular  wall  and  the  interior  one  was 
hollow,  and  without  i»ipes,  which  is  represented  in  the  sketch  by 
the  white  line  running  round :  the  same  arrangement  appears  m 
the  caldarium  and  te])idarium  of  the  women's  bath. 

At  one  end  of  the  caklarium  was  the  laconicum,  the  part  most 
difficult  to  1)0  explained.  S<'hnoider  (38o)  has  collected  with  great 
dilig<mce  the  passages  relating  thereto,  but  his  explanation  is  not 
perfectly  clear,  and  must  at  least  remain  uncertain,  ^s  he  has  not 
taken  into  consideratinn  any  ancient  monument,  not  even  the 
painting  from  the  baths  of  Titus,  which  is  here  of  special  moment, 
and  which  had  already  put  Galiani  on  the  right  way.  What 
Vitruvius  says  (c.  II),  pi^oximp  (uitcm  introrsus  e  regione  frigidarii 
collori'tar  co  lira  infra  fa  siiduiiit,  lovgitudine  duplex  quani  latitudine, 
qn(v  hahmt  in  nrsnris  ex  una  parte  Laconicum  ad  eundem  modumy 
uti  sfipra  srriptuni  est,  contpvsitiim. :  ex  adverso  Laconici  ealdam 
lavattonein,  entirely  agrees  with  the  arrangement  of  the  caldarium 
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at  Pompeii,  though  we  judge  fit  to  assume  that  there  was  no  regular 
laconicum  there,  but  merely  a  comm.on  sudatio.  In  the  painting, 
the  cella,  which  is  designated  as  concamerata  sudatio,  appears  as  a 
small  cupola-shaped  building,  into  which  the  flame  streams  above 
the  floor,  through  a  broad  pipe.  Underneath  is  to  be  found  the 
name  laconicimi,  and  imder  the  arch,  on  which  two  chains  are 
visible,  the  name  cUpeiis.  Comparing  with  this  the  passage  of 
Vitruyius  about  the  clipeus  (10)  :  mdin tuque  lumen  in  hemisphctrio 
relinquatur  ex  eoque  dypeum  ceneum  eaten  is  pendent^  per  cujus  re- 
ductiones  et  demissiones  perjicietur  sudaiionis  teniperatura^  we  should 
imaguie  a  valve,  which  hung  at  the  orifice  in  the  middle  of  the 
arch,  in  order  to  allow  the  excess  of  warm  air  to  escape ;  but  this 
idea  does  not  at  all  agree  with  the  painting.  On  the  contrary,  it 
seems  that  we  must  assume  from  this,  that  the  laconicum  was  by 
no  means  the  semicircular-shaped  recess  where  those  desirous  of 
perspiring  sat,  but  the  cupola-like  hj'pocaustum,  which  rose  in  this 
alcove  above  the  lioor,  aud  that  it  wa.s  closed  by  the  clipeus.  "VMien 
this  was  drawn  up  by  the  chains,  or  let  down  within,  the  boat  and 
the  flame  itself  streamed  out  more  vehemently,  and  hei;j:htened  the 
temperature  of  the  alcove;  and  perhaps  we  must  so  understand 
what  Suet.  Aug.  84,  calls  ad  flmmiKuu  sudare,  although  Cclsus  (i.  3) 
mentions,  outside  of  the  bath  too,  the  ungi  et  sudare  ad  iguem. 
We  are  further  decided  in  assuming  the  laconicum  to  bo  something 
different  from  the  alcove,  where  the  sweaters  sat,  irom  the  con- 
sideration that  it  seems  inconceivable  how  this  alcove  ct)uld  possibly 
have  another  temperature  than  the  whole  sweating  bath,  as  it  was 
only  a  pai-t  of  the  siimo,  and  was  st^paratod  from  it  by  no  partition 
wall.  But  if  the  laconicum  were  placed  there  in  the  manner  above 
given,  then  the  heat  must  have  been  greatest  next  to  it.  With 
this  idea  of  the  laconicum,  best  agrees  also  what  Vitnivius  (^ii.  10) 
Siiys  about  the  oven  tor  the  preparation  of  atraiiientum,  which  was 
also  to  !)•'  arranired  ////  hunniruin.  Galiani,  too,  has  taken  this 
view  of  the  subject ;  probably  Schneider  likewise  ;  while  llirt,  Gell, 
and  Bcchi,  are  })«'Ttri'tly  at  fault,  an<l  Stratico  also  as  well  as  Mariiii 
misunderstand  Vitruvius.  The  error  appears  to  arise  from  the 
word  heiuisphierium,  which  Miirirosted  to  them  the  alcove,  in  which 
at  Pompeii  the  labnim  i^.  But  Vitruvius  means  the  cupola  above 
the  lac  nicum,  as  it  is  in  the  picture,  and  this  is  a  heiuispluvnum. 
By  this  means  everything  is  ch-ar,  and  we  sec  that  ihv  cli]>eus  did 
not  hang  on  the  o])ening  in  the  arch  of  the  alcove,  in  order  by 
opening  it  to  moderate  the  tem])erature,  but.  on  the  contrary, 
served  to  let  the  heat  confined  in  the  laconicum  stream  out,  and 
increase  the  temperature  of  the  sudatio. 
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At  Pompeii  no  such  arrangement  is  to  be  found.  In  the  aloore 
is  the  labnim  already  described,  and  on  the  use  of  which  opinions 
are  likewise  divided.  The  explanation  of  Bechi,  that  it  was  de- 
signed for  those  who  wished  to  take  only  a  partial  bath,  does  not 
seem  very  probable ;  for  the  proper  warm-bath,  which  was  in  the 
same  apartment,  was  so  arranged  with  steps,  that  the  bather  could 
sit  at  any  depth  he  chose.  Gell's  supposition  seems  correct,  that  it 
contained  cold  water,  into  which  a  person  plunged  after  the  sweat- 
ing-bath, or  with  which  he  was  sprinkled. 

Lastly;  at  the  opposite  end  of  this  room  was  the  hot- water 
bath  alieady  described.  The  name  we  should  like  to  assign  to  it» 
at  least  in  the  baths  of  Pompeii,  is  alveus^  and  the  proportions 
agi-eo  "with  the  plans  given  by  Vitruvius.  [Dio.  Cass.  Iv.  7,  calls  it 
Ko\vfi(37}6pav  Otpfiov  voaroQ.']  And  then  what  Vitruvius  says  becomes 
explicable:  quanta  longitudo  fuerit^  ttrtia  demta  latiUido  sit  pi^tcr 
Bcholam  lahri  et  alvei ;  and  in  the  like  manner  it  reaches,  in  agree- 
ment with  the  same,  as  far  as  the  wall.  [Others  falsely  suppoj^e 
lahrum  and  alveus  to  bo  identical,  and  others  that  aheus  is  the 
name  of  warming-pipes  in  the  walls;  or  of  the  space  round  the 
lahrum,  Wiistemann  himself  understands  by  lahrum  a  detached 
kettle,  while  alreus  he  takes  to  have  been  a  tank  or  canal  on  the 
gi'ound  for  many  buthei-s.  Lahrum  certainly  would  seem  to  be 
something  standing  high;  alveusy  something  low.  See  Auct.  ad 
Her.  iv.  10,  t/i  alveniii  dcsccnderet.'] 

The  scJioliv  were  the  free  spaces  between  the  receptacles  of  water 
and  the  waU,  where  those  who  intended  to  bathe,  or  only  visited 
the  bath  for  the  sake  of  amusement,  stood  or  sat. 

The  water  was  warmed,  according  to  Yitru\-ius,  by  erecting 
three  kettles:  ^-Eind  supra  hiipocaustum  tria  sunt  compoitmdu^ 
7n(nin  cahlarium,  alter vm  tepidariuin^  fertium  fritjidarium^  et  Ha 
col/vaonldy  uti  ex  tepidttrio  in  caldan'um,  quautmn  ac/uce  caMct 
fxierit,  itifluat,  De  fn'f/idario  in  tepidnrium  ad.  eundein  viodum. 
This  miglit  bo  offtH-tod  in  more  ways  than  one.  The  simplest  was 
to  phic-o  the  kettles  one  over  the  other,  and  join  them  by  means  of 
]>ip(!s,  and  wo  thus  iind  tliem  in  the  bath  discovered  at  the  coua- 
try-houso  of  DiomrMlns  jit  Pompoii.  See  Vot/age  pitf.  de  XapJ'-f^ 
livr.  10  ot  11,  ])1.  79;  Fernow  on  Winck.  ii.  tab.  iv.  C.  n.  2; 
altliou^rh  thfro  are  only  two  kotthvs  there ;  but  wo  find  it  different 
in  thf>  painting  from  the  bath  of  Titus. 

There  are  two  expressions  still  re(iuiring  explanation.  Firstly, 
the  solffnn  is  often  mentioned,  and  by  some  understood  to  mean  an 
apparatus  in  the  cahlarium,  by  which  single  persons  might  sit  and 
take  a  shallow  bath.      Fcstus,  2i)S  :    Alvei  quoque  lavandi  gratia 
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institutiy  quo  8tnguU  descetidunt,  (solla)  solia  dicuntur.  See  Martial, 
ii.  42.  Hence  also  Celsus  says,  ii.  17,  and  elsewhere,  in  solio  desi- 
deudiim  est.  [The  magnificence  of  these  solia  is  shown  by  Pliny, 
//.  X.  xxxiii.  12,  54  :  feminoe  laventur  et  nisiargentea  aolia  fasti diant. 
The  sella  halnearis,  in  Paull.  HI.  6,  83,  is  doubtless  the  same  thing.] 
See  Burmann,  ad  Petron.  73. 
Martial's  Epig.  ix.  76,  has  also  caused  offence : 

Non  silice  duro  structUive  capmento, 

Nee  latere  cocto,  quo  Semiramis  lon^am 

Babylona  cinxit,  Tucca  balneum  fecit ; 

Sed  strage  nemorum  pineaque  compage, 

Ut  navigare  Tucca  balneo  possit. 

Idem  beatas  lautus  eistruit  thermas 

De  marmore  omni,  quod  Carystos  invenit, 

Quod  Phngia  Synnas,  Afra  quod  Nomas  raittit, 

Et  quod  virenti  fonle  lavit  Eurotus. 

Sed  ligna  desunt ;  subjice  balneum  thermis. 
[In  Orell.  Ins.  4326,  balnea  and  therime  are  agiiin  opposed.] 

To  the  question,  how  is  the  hidneuia  distinguitihed  from  the 
ihermcef  people  are  accustomed  to  answer,  that  Imlneum  means 
the  cold  bath,  or  the  celhi  frujidariay  and  (hermo'y  the  heated  rooms. 
Still  this  seems  quite  inadmissible;  for  halnenm  is  especially  used 
of  the  warm  bath  in  opposition  to  the  cold.  Cels.  i.  1 :  Frodest 
efiam  inttrdKin  hdneo^  inierdnm  aqut'.'i /n'l/idis  nti ;  modo  uugiy  modo 
id  i'psuni  negligere.  iii.  24  :  Per  imtnc  femjins  ntntdmn  esf  exercifationey 
fricntioney  et,  si  ht/ems  esty  balnea  ;  si  asi'is,  frigid  in  itdfafiotiibn.'i.  In 
the  paintin^?  there  is  a  particular  cella  by  the  side  of  the  sudatio, 
vrith  the  inscription  iHilntuia  :  unciuestioiuibly  a  warm  bath,  for  the 
cella  frigidaria  is  given  in  addition  bohind  the  to])idarium.  We 
may  therefore  suppose  that  common  warm  baths  are  to  be  under- 
stood. Such  a  bath,  into  which  warm  water  only  was  conducted, 
might  very  suitably  have  been  of  wood  ;  not  so  thornue,  which 
presupposed  a  tepidarium  and  caldarium,  and  must  have  had 
hypocausta.  \_Bahi('umy  or  hivnirinay  was  originally  the  proper 
term  for  bath,  which  it  always  continues!  to  be,  in  a  general  st'nse ; 
Charis.  i.  12,  p.  76:  Balnfuni  veteres  di.rfrtmt  sire  ba/int'tnn,  niliil 
enim  differt  publicum  a  priratis  in  puhliris  avteni  t\miii.  grn.  d 
quidem  ninnero  spmper  plurnli  fretpn  idtr  bnlutas  d  brjlitira.^,  nee 
inimeritOy  nam  parsimonio'-  causii  una  ignc  dftjdex  balineum  ralfarie- 
hant.  Varro,  L.  L.  ix,  68.  Later,  when  those  grand  institutions, 
resembling  the  Greek  gymnasiums,  sprung  up,  they  were  always 
pro^-ided  with  baths,  and  were  thence  called  ihernuv ;  whilst  the 
name  balneum  and  balnea  denoted,  in  a  narrower  sense,  the  regular 
bathing  establishments,  whether  public  {publia^  balncc^y  Varro), 
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as  at  Pompeii,  or  small  domestic  bath-rooms.  Yarro,  L.  Z.  ix.  68  ; 
domi  8UCB  qnisque  ubi  lavatur  balneum  dixerunt.  There  were  num- 
bers of  public  balnea  in  every  region  of  Home,  whilst  there  were 
but  few  thermce.  See  Charxdes^  translated  by  Metcalf,  p.  123,  re- 
specting the  latter.  In  Dio.  Cass.  liii.  27  ;  Ixviii.  15,  the  thermce  are 
also  called  gymnasia;  gjTnnastic  exercises  being  often  practLsed  in 
them,  particularly  in  winter.  Orell.  2591 :  pila  lusi  thermis  Trajani, 
thermis  Agrippoi.'] 

The  remaining  arrangements  and  decorations  of  the  baths  are, 
even  in  Pompeii,  elegant ;  yet  there  the  ornaments  appear  exceed- 
ingly mean,  compared  with  the  splendour  lavished  on  establish- 
ments of  this  sort  at  Rome,  as  maj-  be  best  conceived  from  the 
eighty-sixth  letter  of  Seneca,  who  after  describing  the  simplicity 
in  the  bath  of  the  great  Scipio,  says :  At  nunc  quia  eaty  qui  sic  lat^tri 
sustinrat  ?  pauper  sihi  videtur  ac  sordidus,  nisi  parietes  magnis  et 
pretlosis  orhihus  refnlserunt ;  nisi  AlexandHna  mannora  Nuinidicis 
crustis  distiHcta  sunt ;  nisi  illis  undique  operosa  et  in  picturce  modum 
variata  camera  ;  nisi  Thasius  fapiSy  quondam  varum  in  aliquo  sptrin- 
culum  iemphy  piscinas  nostras  circumdidit^  in  quas  multa  sudaiinue 
corpora  exinanita  dendttimas  ;  nisi  aquam  argentea  epistomia  fude- 
runt.  Et  adJiuc  ph'heias  fistufas  Inquor  :  quid  cum  ad  bidnea  liberti- 
nornm  perrencro?  Quantum  statuarum!  quantum  columnarum 
nihil  sustinentiumy  scd  in  ornamentum  positarumy  impens(E  caujio  ! 
quantum  aquarifm  per  gradus  cum  fragctre  labentium  !  Eo  dclicyi- 
rum  pcrvcniniuSy  ut  nisi  gummas  calcare  nolimus.  In  order  that  the 
temperature  of  the  water  might  always  continue  the  same,  warm 
water  constantly  flowed  in :  recens  semper  velut  ex  cnlido  fonte 
cum  bat,  Kot  less  magnificent  is  the  balneum  Etrusci  described  by 
Stat.  Silv.  i.  5,  of  whi(;h  he  says  (v.  47) : 

Xil  ibi  ])U'l)eiiim  :  nusqiiam  Temesea  notabis 
JEviiy  Red  ars^ento  felix  propellitur  unda, 
Argontoquf  cadit,  labris«^ue  nitentibus  intrat. 

What  Seneca  says  of  the  camera  is  more  clearly  expressed  by 
Statius;  vario  fastigia  vitro  in  species  animosque  nitent.  It  was 
mosaic  in  glass;  also  mentioned  by  Pliny,  xxxvi.  25,  64.  ComjMin? 
the  description  of  the  same  bath  in  Mart.  vi.  42,  and  Lucian's  bath 
of  nip]>iaH. 

In  addition  to  other  things,  the  great  public  thermae  were  well  sup- 
plied with  amusements  of  all  sorts.  Even  libraries  were  introduced 
into  them ;  and  there  is  no  gi'eat  bath,  from  the  time  of  Agrippa  to 
Constantino,  in  which  a  place  was  not  assigned  to  them  in  the  plan. 
Nevertheless,  corroborations  from  ancient  writers  are  still  wanting ; 
for,  with  the  exception  of  a  passage  of  Yopiscus,  in  the  life  of 
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Probus  (2),  U8U8  autem  mm — ^prcecipue  Ithris  ex  hihJiotheca  Ulpia, 
a-tfite  mea  in  thetmis  Diodetianis,  we  do  not  remomber  any  other 
mention  of  it.  flirt  explains  the  words  of  Seneca,  De  Tranq, 
Aii,^:  Jam  enim  inter  balnearia  et  thermas  hihliotheca  qtwque  ut 
necessarium  domtia  ornamentum  expolituVy  thus :  *  It  was  considered 
as  a  necessary  ornament  to  have  libraries  between  the  bathing 
saloons  and  thermae ;  *  but  this  is  only  a  new  proof  of  great 
carelessness ;  for  it  evidently  means  that  libraries  served  no  longer 
for  literary  wants  only,  but  it  was  the  fashion  to  have  them  in  the 
house,  and  they  were  considered  quite  as  necessary  appendages  as 
the  bath. 

Little  is  known  of  the  public  baths  of  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Gallus ;  it  was  not  till  some  years  afterwards  that  Agrippa  built  his 
thermoe,  together  with  the  Pantheon,  and  these  were  followed  by 
several  grand  buildings.  Till  that  time,  the  baths  most  likely  be- 
longed to  private  speculators,  and  the  bathers  had  to  pay ;  hence 
they  who  wished  to  currj'  favour  with  the  people,  would  sometimes, 
in  addition  to  other  amusements,  offer  a  free  use  of  the  baths.  So 
Dio.  Cass,  relates  of  Faustus  (xxxvii.  51)  :  ra  n  \ovrpa  xal  tXatov 
rpoUa  oiVoTf  -/raphxfv  I  of  Agiipj^a,  who  as  redile  granted  baths  gratis 
all  the  year  through  to  men  and  women  (xlix.  43) ;  and  of  Augustus, 
who  returning  from  Germany,  ry  ^////y  7rpoT/ca  rd  t€  XoDrpa  Kal 
roif  KovpiaQ  Trjv  i'l^tpav  ^keivijv  Trapi(J\iv.  Soon  after,  Agi'ippa  left 
his  thermie  to  the  people,  wore  irpoiKa  avrovQ  XovoOat.  Dio.  Cass, 
liv.  '29.  [Speaking  of  what  Agrippa  did  for  the  baths  at  Bome, 
Pliny  says  (xxxvi.  15,  24),  adjirit  ipse  in  cpfii/ifafis  smr  cominemora^ 
Hone  gratuita  prcebifa  halineas  cttdnni  septuacjinta^  qiicf  nunc  Bomce 
ad  infinitum  nuxere  nnmernm.  The  number  of  these  hnlunt  puhiica 
(Orell.  643;  Cic.  ;>.  (W.  2B  ;  Suet.  Oct.  94)  was  greatly  increased 
by  the  emperors.  Thus  Alex.  Severus,  according  to  Lamprid.  38, 
hdJnen  (nnnihu$  regionihus  addidit,  nam  hodifque  miilta  dicuntnr 
Aiejandri.~\  But  even  after  the  Xcroniancp  and  Tifina'  were  added 
to  these,  the  private  establishments  for  bathing  still  remained  to 
satisfy  the  wants  in  this  respect.  Martial  mentions  four  of  those, 
balnea  quatuor  (v.  70,  4).  They  are  probably  those  named  (ii.  14,  11): 

Nee  Fortunati  Bpemit,  nee  balnea  Fausti, 
Nee  Grylli  tenebras,  JEoliamque  Liipi. 

Nam  thermis  iteruraque,  iterumque,  iterumque  lavatur  ; 

consequently  four  times.  See  above.  Besides  these,  tliere  is  tho 
bath  of  Etruscus,  and  the  impudici  haJncd  Tif/fl/itn\  iii,  20,  16.  But 
tripJices  thermce  (x.  51,  12)  probably  mean  the  three  above-men- 
tioned establishments ,  for  although  the  t/n mar  Aqrij^pm  were  burnt 
down  under  Titus  (Dio.  Cass.  lx\'i.  24) ;  yet  it  is  scarcely  crediblo 
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that  Hadrian  was  the  first  to  undertake  to  restore  them  (Spart. 
Hadr.  29) ;  and  Martial  expressly  mentions  them,  iii.  20, 15 :  Titine 
thermis  an  lavatur  Agrippce?  Whether  the 'xpocca  \ovtaBm  con- 
tinued in  these  public  baths,  cannot  be  determined ;  only  it  must 
appear  strange,  that  everywhere  the  quadrana  is  mentioned,  thou^ 
nowhere  the  gratu  lavare,  [Yet  in  Orelli,  3326,  we  read  lavationem 
ex  8ua  pecunia  gratutiam  in  perpetuum  dedit ;  also  3325,  a  l^acy  is 
left  for  a  similar  purpose  :  comp.  3772.]  Hor.  Sat,  i.  3, 137  ;  Maxt, 
iii.  30,  4  ;  viii.  42 ;  Juven.  vi.  447  ;  ii.  152  ;  Sen.  Epist.  86,  balneum 
res  quadrantaria.  Are  we  always  to  refer  this  to  the  balnea  meri- 
toriay  or  was  it  only  the  lowest  price  of  admission  for  the  commoner 
class,  or  was  this  trifle  paid  in  the  public  baths  also,  in  order  to 
cover  the  necessary  expenses  ?  It  is  erroneously  concluded  from. 
Juvenal  (vi.  47),  that  the  women  paid  nothing;  but  the  above-cited 
passage  from  Dio.  Cassius  sufficiently  contradicts  this  notion.  Most 
probably  Roman  matrons  did  not  visit  such  public  baths  where  the 
quadrana  was  paid,  and  Juvenal  wishes  to  describe  the  customs  of 
the  men.  IIow  general  such  balnea  meritoria  were,  not  only  in 
Eome,  but  elsewhere  in  Italy  also,  is  seen  from  Plin.  EpuL  iL 
17,  20. 

As  far  as  regards  bathing,  it  is  probable  that  in  more  ancient 
times  the  use  of  the  cold-water  bath  was  the  prevailing  one.  Hence 
also  Philematium,  in  Plaut.  Mosiel.  i.  3,  1 ,  says : 

Jam  pridcni,  ccastor,  I'rigida  noii  lavi  magis  lubenter, 
Xtc  quom  rae  melius,  nieu  Scapha,  rear  esse  deftecalam : 

and  persons  of  simjilo  habits  of  life,  such  as  the  elder  Pliny,  adhered 
to  this  (Pliny,  Epist,  iii.  5,  II) :  Post  solum phrumque  frigida  lava- 
batur.  Comp.  \i.  16,  5.  Nevertheless,  they  had  caldaria  then  also, 
as  Seneca  mentions  in  the  case  of  Scipio  himself,  but  had  not  yet 
begun  to  think  about  a  tempei'atui'e,  concerning  which  Seneca  says  : 
Shnilfs  inrcadio^  adco  qni'df/Hy  ut  convidum  in  aliquo  scelere  servutn 
riruvi  Incur i  oporteat.  Nihil  mild  videtur  jam  interessey  ardeat  bal- 
in'uiu,  an  caleat.  This  scoms  to  be  a  little  oratorical  exaggeration, 
though  Cilsus  (i.  3)  mentions  a  fervetis  balneum^  and  Trimalchio 
says,  in  Peti"on.  72,  Coujiciamus  nos  in  halneum.  Sic  calety  tanquani 
furnus.  Perspiration  and  ai)potite,  which  earlier  generations  ob- 
tained by  corporeal  exertion  and  agricultural  labour,  were  attained 
by  a  later  race,  that  lived  for  the  most  part  in  idle  inactivity,  by 
means  of  sudatoria  and  hot  baths.  Thus  Columella  judged  of  his 
time ;  and  after  mentioning  a  Cincinnatus,  Fabricius,  and  Ourins 
Dentatus,  coiaplains  :  Omins  enim  patres/amiliai  faXc^e  et  aratro  r«- 
licfis  intra  murum  correpnimus,  ft  in  circis  potiua  ac  theatris^  qunm  in 
segetibus  et  vinetis  manus  movenms.     Mox  deinde,  utapte  veniamus  ad 
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ganeaSy  quotidianam  eruditatem  laconicts  excoquimuSy  et  exsndo  sudore 
9it\m  qtUBrimuSy  nodesque  libidinibus  et  ehrietatihuSy  dies  ludo  vel 
9omno  coiuumimuSy  ac  nosmeWpsoa  ducimus  fortunatoSy  quod  nee  orien- 
tern  sdem  vidimuSy  fiec  occidentem,  Comp.  Juven.  i.  143;  Sen.  Epist. 
51.  They  who  desired  to  use  the  bath  through  all  degrees  of  tem- 
perature, sought  first  to  give  their  body  the  preparation  which  was 
considered  necessary,  by  some  sort  of  lighter  gymnastics,  ball-play, 
haltereSy  and  the  like;  and  the  baths  were  always  provided  with 
rooms  suitable  for  this  purpose.  On  the  arrival  of  the  hour  for 
op>oning  the  thermae,  a  signal  was  given  Ts-ith  a  bell,  as  we  see 
from  Mart.  xiv.  163,  where,  under  the  Lemma  tintinnahuluniy  he 
says: 

Redde  pilam :  sonat  jes  thermarura :  ludere  pergis  ? 

Virgine  vis  sola  lotus  abire  domum. 

Such  a  person  betook  himself,  most  probably,  into  the  tepidarium, 
in  order  not  to  be  exposed  suddenly  to  the  heat  of  the  caldaiiuui, 
where  they  were  anointed  \^-ith  oil,  as  Celsus  expressly  suys ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  this  was  the  place  generally  assigned  to  that  opera- 
tion, although  we  read  also  of  special  uudoria.  It  is  strange  that 
in  the  Tusciua  of  Pliny,  where  there  was  a  cella  media  or  topidaria, 
no  unctorium  is  mentioned,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Lannns,  where,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  tepidarium.  The 
anointing  with  oil  took  place  both  Ix-fore  and  after  the  bath,  and 
even  after  they  had  already  stepped  into  the  bath,  tboy  sometimes 
left  it  again,  to  be  anointed  a  sei-ond  time,  after  which  they  again 
betfK>k  themselves  to  the  bath.     Celsus,  i.  3. 

They  took  the  oil  with  them  to  the  bath  (or  rather,  the  slave 
carried  it),  as  well  as  the  strijiirs  and  linfta  to  dry  themselves. 
Hence  Yarro  says  (/?.  II.  i.  oo,  4):  (Olea)  ddiniuuin  in  Udiiea  supii- 
tur.  Though  the  simplicity  of  earlier  tiiiu^s  was  content  with  the 
pure  oil  only,  this  at  a  later  period  wa^^  changed  for  costly  salves,  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken.  No  doubt  people  anointed  them- 
selves at  other  times  besides  at  the  bath,  in  ordi^r  to  reek  of  per- 
fume the  whole  day  through.  Sen.  Ki>ist.  8(> :  Pannn  est  siimcrt 
itiif/tteniiDny  ui  his  di^  Urquf  rfnortfiir,  nt  vridHsrat  in  corj'orf.  Quid 
qn(f<i  odore^  timqudju  suv,  (/loritmfnr.  S-e  Boettig.  Suh.  i.  14(5 ;  and 
concerning  the  ahdmstra,  his  I)iv  Aldfln-iind  IIt>rJiZ.  47.  [Even  the 
clothes  were  anointed  with  aromatic  oils,  Juv.  iii.  2«>.'i :  »A///<  /«n'nt 
et  jdtito  rouiponit  lintta  (jutto.  Mart.  viii.  3,  10  ;  Clem.  Alex.  l\uhuj, 
ii.  8,  p.  207.] 

The  sirigiles,  or  scrapers,  are  known  to  us  from  the  g\'mnasia. 
In  the  baths  they  were  used  iov  scraping  away  oil  and  impurities 
from  the  skin  \jiifricarc\     In  the  Mu6.  Bvrb.  we  have  a  whole 
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bathing  apparatus,  consisting  of  four  strigiles,  an  ungttentariumy  for 
the  form  of  which  the  name  ampulla  olearia  {ampuUcB  cormiana:^ 
Mart.  iii.  82,  26 ;  xiv.  110)  seems  to  be  very  suitable,  and  a  patera, 
with  handle,  or  by  whatever  name  this  pan-like  utensil  is  to  be 
called,  an  engraving  of  which  follows.  All  these  utensib  hung  on  a 


ring,  which  could  be  opened,  to  let  them  be  taken  off,  and  bring  to 
mind  the  ptl^^^^Jlge  of  Appuleius,  Fhrid.  ii.  9,  34,  where  we  reiid  of 
Hippiiis  :  Qniiiimjno  in  catu  pranUcavit  fahricatam  sihimet  ampulhim 
quoqne  ohariam,  quam  ytstahat^  letiticidari  forrnxiy  tereti  ainhitUy  prts* 
8ula  rotund itntr  ;  juxtaque  Jumcstam  strigilectUamy  recta  fastigativiA 
clausnhr^  Jhxa  iuhnUdivne  Uijula'y  ut  at  ipsa  in  manucapulornotaretur^ 
et  sndor  tx  ca  rirido  I(d>eretur,  Thus  also,  just  after,  he  connects 
both:  striqdeia  et  ampidhun,  ca^firaque  balnei  iit^nsilia  nundinis  mer- 
atri.  [Comp.  Suet.  Oct,  tSO ;  Juv.  iii.  202.]  The  description  of  the 
strigiles  quite  agrees  with  the  form  of  those  at  Pompeii,  and  that 
in  the  painting  from  the  baths  of  Titus ;  for  they  all  have  a  hollow, 
in  which,  when  scrai)ed  over  the  body,  sweat,  oil,  or  water  collected, 
and  ran  off  as  it  were  by  a  gutter.     Boettiger  supposes  that  the 
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strigQes  of  the  athletce  were  different  from  those  used  at  the  bath, 
which,  however,  cannot  easily  be  shown  to  have  been  the  case  from 
the  existing  monuments. 

The  third  utensil  is  explained  to  be  a  vaa  potorium^  because  it 
was  customary  after  the  bath  oa  calida,  or  frigida  fovere  (Celsus,  i. 
3),  and  frequently.  If  we  compare  what  the  pamsite  (in  Plant. 
ttrs.  L  3,  43)  says : 

Cynica  esse  e  gente  oportet  parasitura  probe : 
Ampullara,  strigiles,  scaphiuni,  soccos,  puUium, 
Marsupium  habeat ; 
we  might  perhaps  apply  the  name  sea  phi  um  thereto,  though  we 
gather  nothing  from  thence  respecting  its  use. 

To  the  bath- utensils  belong,  lastly,  the  Ihttea,  the  linen  cloths 
for  drying  with.  That  linen  ones  only  were  used  for  this  purpose 
has  been  shown  by  Becker  {Xarhtrayc  zuin  AmjuMtum,  40),  and  tlio 
use  by  Trimalohio  (in  Potron.  28)  of  woollen  cloths  for  that  purpose 
is  an  eccentricity.  So  also  in  Appul.  Mit.  i.  17,  72:  Ac  suuul  rx 
proiutuario  oltum  unctui  et  liutta  ttrsiii  et  ciittra  hnic  eiilttn  ustd 
profer  ociter^  et  hospitein  nituin4f)rvduc  ad  2)n>ji/tiii8  Uihitus;  Plant. 
Cure,  iv.  4,  22,  liitttumqueextersui.  These,  and  not  cloths,  are  meant 
by  Martial,  xiv.  51 : 

Pergamus  has  misit,  curvo  destrinj^ere  ferio : 
^'on  tam  siepe  tcrot  liuteu  fullo  tibi. 
After  this  process  was  over,  they  passed  into  the  caldarium,  and 
took  their  place  on  the  seats  that  ran  up  towards  the  wall  in  the 
manner  of  steps,  probably  by  degrees  higher  and  nearer  to  thr  laeo- 
nicum,  then  again  farther  off,  acconling  U)  the    degree  of  heat 
desired.      After  having   succeeded  in   causing   perspiration,   tliey 
stepped  either  into  the  hot- water  bath,  or  got  themsi'lves  spnnkletl 
with  water,  generally  perhaps  cold,  or  retired  immediately  into  the 
frigidarium,  in  order  to  brace  the  relaxed  skin  by  the  cold  bath. 
Petron.  28:  Itaqut  iutrariinus  halmum,  tt  sudorv  cult  nut  i  mojuado 
temporia  ad  friyiddin  tximuSy  where  Erhard  cites  t!^idt)n.  Carm.  11): 
Intrate  al;j^entes  post  balnea  tonidu  Huctus, 
Ut  solidet  calidain  iVij^ore  lympha  cutein. 
So  Martial,  vi.  42,  16 : 

Kitus  si  placeant  tibi  Laconum 
Contentus  potes  aritio  vapure 
Cruda  Virgine  Martiave  mergi. 
This   manner   of  bathing   was   of   course   not   always   pursued 
throughout,  many  contenting  themselves  with  the  cold,  others  with 
the  warm-bath.     The  women,  even  the  noblest  of  them,  visited  the 
public  baths  as  well  as  the  men.     [No  doubt  they  had  separate 
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rooms.  Varro,  L,  L.  ix.  68 ;  Orell.  3324,  haX,  virilia  and  hal,  muOebre. 
See  above.]  This  we  see  from  the  narrative  of  Atia,  the  mother  of 
Octavian,  who,  after  the  fabulous  rencontre  in  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
had  borne  on  her  person  ever  after  the  indelible  mark  of  a  serpent : 
adeo  ut  mox  puhlicis  balneia  perpetuo  abstinuerit.  This  led  afterwards 
to  the  gross  immorality  of  men  and  women  bathing  together,  often 
alluded  to  by  Juvenal  and  Martial ;  but  we  must  not  believe  that 
this  impropriety  was  general.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  no  doubt 
impudicce  mulieres  who  did  so,  the  number  of  whom  at  Home  was 
very  great.  Hence  Quinctilian  says,  Inst,  v.  9 :  Signum  est  aduUene, 
lavari  cum  viris ;  but  still  he  could  not  have  been  living  at  the 
time  when  this  licentiousness  was  interdicted ;  for  Hadrian  was  the 
first  to  put  an  end  to  the  disorder,  though  only  for  a  brief  period. 
Dio.  Cass.  Ixix.  8.  Spartian.  Hadr,  18 :  Lavacra  pro  aexibus  aepa^ 
ravit.  The  renewal  afterwards  of  these  interdicts  shows  that  the 
evil  could  not  be  eradicated.  [Capit.  M,  Ant,  Phil,  23;  Lamprid.  Sev, 
Alex,  24.  Holiogabalus  actually  allowed  it;  Lamprid.  Heliog.  31.] 
The  hour  for  bathing  was,  as  is  well  known,  that  preceding  din- 
ner-time, but,  like  that,  it  varied  partly  on  account  of  the  different 
length  of  the  hours  of  the  day,  partly  because  persons  much  engaged 
in  business  could  not  spare  time  for  repose  so  easily  as  those  who 
were  idle.  Pliny  says  of  Spurinna,  Ep.  iii.  1,  8 :  Ubi  hora  balinei 
nutitiata  est — est  autem  hieine  nona^  cesiate  odava — in  sole^  si  caret 
ventOy  ambulat  nicdus.     On  the  contrary,  we  have  in  Mart.  iii.  36: 

Lassus  ut  in  thcrmas  decima,  vel  serius,  hora 
Te  scquar  Agrippa),  cum  laver  ipse  Titi; 
and  X.  70,  13,  Balnea  post  decimam  lasso  petuntur.  We  have  there- 
fore only  to  consider  which  hour  was  the  most  usual.  This  point 
has  been  treated  of  at  length  by  Salmas.  ad  Spartian,  Hadr,  22 ; 
Lamprid.  Ah-jr.  Sei\  25 ;  Vopisc.  Flon'an,  6 ;  but  the  result  he  arrives 
at  on  the  passage  of  Lampridius,  Thermce  apvd  veteres  non  antt 
fiunavi  apcriebantur,  cannot  possibly  be  considered  correct.  It  is 
•true  that  tlie  most  usual  hour  for  bathing  was  the  eighth,  as  is  cor- 
roborated by  many  passages,  which  need  not  be  repeated ;  but  it  is 
also  evident  that  persons  bathed  earlier  too,  and  this  was  not  only 
the  case  with  the  private  baths,  but  the  thermae  also  were  open. 
Mart.  X.  48 : 

N unoiat  octavam  Pharioe  sua  turba  juvencse, 
Et  pilata  redit  jaraque  subitque  cohors. 

Teiiiperat  hire  thernias ;  niraios  prior  hora  rapores 
llalat,  ct  iaimodico  sexta  Nerone  calet. 

From  which  we  certainly  see  that  persons  might  bathe  in  the  public 
baths  at  the  seventh  and  even  at  the  sixth  hour.  Moreover,  Juvenal, 
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xi.  205,  cannot  be  otherwise  understood :  Jam  nunc  in  halnea  sahfa 
Fnmte  licet  vadas,  quamquam  solida  hora  super  sit  Ad  sextam ;  and 
just  as  unequivocal  are  the  words  of  Vitruvius,  v.  10 :  maxime  tempiis 
lavandi  a  meridiano  ad  vesperum  est  constitutum.  When  therefore 
Spartian  says  of  Hadrian  (c.  22) :  Ante  horam  odavam  in  publico 
neminem  nisi  cegrum  lavari  passus  esty  this  was  nothing  but  a  new 
arrangement,  and  shows  that  the  matter  was  differently  arranged 
before.  At  a  later  period  the  time  of  bathing  was  extended  to  night- 
time also.  Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev,  24:  Addidit  et  oleum  luminihus  theV' 
marum,  quum  antea  non  ante  auroram  paterent^  et  ante  soli's  occasum 
clandereniuT.  A  remarkable  passage,  if  the  reading  non  ante  auro- 
ram were  to  be  relied  on ;  but  it  appears  strange  that  before  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  thermre  in  Eome  were  shut  after  sunset, 
whilst  the  lamps  discovered  in  Pompeii,  and  the  traces  of  smoke  in 
the  hollows  made  for  them,  establish  the  fact  that  people  bathed 
by  lamp-light.  Tacitus  again  restricted  the  time  to  the  length  of 
the  day.  Vopisc.  Tac.  10:  Thermas  omncs  ante  luccrunia  claudi 
jussit,  ne  quid  per  noctem  seditionis  oriretnr.  But  probably  this  did 
not  continue  long  in  force,  and  later  we  find  a  certain  sum  allotted 
to  defray  the  cost  of  lighting.  Cod.  Justin,  viii.  12,  19  :  Quia  ]>hi' 
rimce  domus  cum  officiriis  suis  inporiiribus  Ztuxipjn  esfie  nwniorantur^ 
reditus  memoratorum  locorum  jtro  quantitntf  qua'  placuit  ad praht  nda 
lumxnaria  et  iedijicia  ac  tecta  reparanda  rujio'  hujus  itrht's  Invacro 
sine  aliqua  Juhfjiius  excusniione  conftrri.  In  the  relief  first  comniu- 
nicated  by  McrcuriaUs,  the  bathing  is  evidently  reprosontod  as 
going  on  at  night-time,  for  above  the  labrum,  a  Inama  trlitiif.aia 
bums  on  the  wall.     [Liban.  Orat.  xxii.  t.  ii.  p.  3.] 

The  baths  became  by  degrees  ]ilaces  of  the  most  foolish  de- 
bauchery ;  and  although  what  is  related  by  Suetonius  of  Caligula, 
C.  37,  Coiumeutus  noruni  halnearum  usuui^porttntoAitiHinta  <fr/f<  ra  nlio- 
rum  aique  cwnarum,  id  calidis  frigid i>iq)ie  u}t(/undis  J(inir(fi(r,  etc., 
and  by  Lampridius  of  Ileliogabalus,  c.  19,  Ilic  non  nitd  unf/ncnfo 
nobili  aut  croco  ])iscini8  i))/ertis  naUivit,  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
particular  follies  of  these  foolish  jiersons,  still  this  much  is  certain, 
that  even  without  these,  there  was  a  most  inordinate  display  of 
luxury  at  these  places.     [Orell.  Inscr.  481(5 : 

Balnea,  vina,  Venus,  cormmpunt  corpora  nostra.] 
Especially  was  this  the  case  with  the  ladies,  as,  for  instance,  the 
wonieu  of  Nero  used  to  bathe  in  asses'  milk.     See  Boettig.  Sab, 
i.  48. 
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THE  GAME  OF  BALL  AND  OTHER  GYMNASTIC 
EXERCISES. 

npiTE  daily  bath,  and  previous  to  it  strong  exercise,  for  tlie  pur- 
■*-  pose  of  causing  perspiration,  were  inseparable,  in  the  minds  of 
the  Jilomans,  from  the  idea  of  a  regular  and  healthy  mode  of  life. 
They  had  a  multitude  of  exercises,  more  or  less  severe,  which  were 
regularly  gone  through  every  day  before  the  bath,  thus  rendering 
the  body  strong  and  active,  and  exciting  a  greater  appetite  for  the 
meal  that  was  to  follow.  [The  exercitatio  preceded  the  bath.  Mart- 
xiv.  163;  nor.  Sat  i.  6,  125: 

Ast  iibi  me  fessuni  sol  acrior  ire  lavatum 
Admonuit,  fugio  carapum  lusuraque  trigonem. 

Lamprid.  Sev.  Alex.  30.     See  below.] 

Of  course  these  exercises  were  confined  to  the  male  sex,  as 
gymnastics  were  considered  unbecoming  and  indecent  for  women 
(Mart.  vii.  67,  4 ;  Juv^en.  vi.  246,  419),  and  in  Greece  the  Spartan 
unfcminiueness  {h'buiiuosm  Laceda^monu  i)al€cstr(ey  Mart.,  iv.  55,  6] 
atfordod  gi-eat  cause  for  ridicule.  See  Aristoph.  Lysistr.  81  [Plato. 
<A^  L«(f.  vii.  12,  p.  806]  ;  although  Propert.  iii.  14,  and  Ovid.  77er.  xvi. 
149,  for  reasons  easily  understood,  dwell  with  pleasure  on  this  n>- 
fjiiaa  jxilinstra, 

Th«'se  anti«iue  gymnastics,  or  rather  those  of  the  Eomans,  which 
wUl  alone  form  the  subject  of  our  present  inquiry,  differed  in  many 
ri'spcL'ts  from  those  of  modern  times,  in  which  they  are  confined  to 
the  period  of  youth.  In  Home,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  imj^ropriety  when  the  consul  or  triiunphaior,  the 
world-ruling  Ciesar  himself,  sought  in  the  game  of  ball,  or  other 
kinds  of  gj'umastics,  an  exertion  wholesome  for  both  body  and  mind; 
and  tlicy  who  c)mittod  such  exercises  were  accused  of  indolence. 
SiK^tonius  thus  characteri/.es  Augustus'  increasing  attachment  to 
ease  :  Exervitntioitfs  cutnjxstres  equonun  et  armorum  statim  post  civilia 
h<ll<t  oun'sii,  ef  ad  plhitii  prinw  foUiculumquetran^iit:  7nax  nihil  alituJ 
(jn((,)i  vivUdtaUir  d  diandndahat.  Aug.  83.  [Val.  Max.  viii.  8,  2,  says 
of  the  famous  Q.  Mucins  Scievola,  Augur :  optime  pila  lusisst  tra- 
ddar.  Lamprid.  N<  r.  Alt.r.  30.]  No  other  passages  need  be  adJuied, 
j'or  of  all  the  men  of  consequence  at  Home,  few  only  (as  Cicero,  ;>ro 
A  rch.  6)  formed  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 
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One  of  the  most  favourite  exercises  for  young  and  old,  the 
advantages  of  which  had  been  extolled  by  Galen  in  a  treatise  iri pi 
/uKpaQ  a^tpacj  was  the  game  of  ball,  which,  from  its  frequent  men- 
tion, and  the  various  ways  of  playing  it,  deserves  a  particular  expo- 
sition. The  passages  referring  to  it  will  not,  however,  admit  of  our 
arriving  at  a  distinct  idea  of  the  method  of  play,  as  is  the  case  in 
most  descriptions  of  such  matters,  which  must  have  been  supposed 
to  have  been  known  to  contemporaries.  [See  Sidon.  ApoU.  Ep.  v. 
17,  ii.  9.     Adults  in  Italy  frequently  play  at  ball  now.] 

Roman  authors  mention  numerous  varieties  of  the  game  of  ball, 
as  pila  simply,  foUis  or  folIiruhiSy  irigon,  pmjuhica,  Itarpustum^  spar- 
«tra,  in  addition  to  which  we  have  the  expressions,  datathn,  expulsim^ 
raptt'm  htdere ;  geminare,  rcrocf/rf,  rahkre  jn'ltnn.  [Comp.  Poll.  ix. 
104.]  But  it  seems  that  we  can  only  admit  of  three  dilferent  kinds 
of  ball ;  pila,  in  the  tnore  conlined  sense,  the  small  rej^'ular  ball, 
which  however  might  be  liard^T,  or  more  ola>tic,  for  difiV-rent  kinds 
of  play;  foUis,  the  gi-eat  lalhm,  as  the  name  indicates,  merely  filled 
with  air  (hke  our  foot-ball),  and  ])aganiea.  Concemiug  the  use  of 
the  last  we  have  the  least  infoi-mation ;  Martial  mentions  it  only  in 
two  passai^es,  vii.  32  : 

Xon  piln,  non  follis.  non  to  pnnrnnira  thermis 
I'laparut,  aut  niuli  stipitis  ictus  hebes. 
and  xiv.  4o : 

HfPc  qiur  (liirrili  turirpt  pni^nnica  plnma, 
Folle  niimis  laxa  est,  ct  minus  artu  pila. 

As  the  paganica  is  oppos*  d  in  botli  ])la('e<;  to  the  follis  and  the  j)ila, 
and  no  fourth  kind  is  menti(»ned  in  addition  to  tliom,  we  mUv^t  sup- 
pose that  one  or  other  of  these  three  balls  was  used  in  all  varieties 
of  the  j.anie.  The  words  jiin/(ii>ira,  fol/f  /uini's  /uja,  minus  arta 
pihi,  are  incorrectly  ex]>lained  by  Eader  and  Mrrcurialis,  as  applying 
to  the  contents  of  the  ball.  The  use  of  both  adj(\'tives  leaves  no 
doubt  that  the  size  of  the  ball  is  s]u )ken  of,  and  in  this  respect  it 
stood  between  the  iVdlis  and  ])ila.  No  donbt  it  als<i  so  far  dilfered 
from  the  foraier,  that  it  was  stnlfed  with  feathers,  and  was  conse- 
quently somewhat  hea^•ier ;  this  is  all  that  we  know  abtait  it.  The 
poet  gives  no  hint  concerning  the  ori^nn  of  the  name,  nor  about  the 
game  for  which  it  was  used.  Chi  an  iutairlio  in  Beger  ( 77/r.s\  Brand. 
139)  a  naked  male  figure  sits  holding  in  each  hand  a  ball,  supposed 
to  be  the  paganica,  because  a])pareutly  too  small  for  the  follis.  and 
too  large  for  the  pila,  for  they  are  not  clasped  within  the  hand. 
But  this  is  evidently  a  very  insecure  aigvimeut,  and,  as  regards  the 
game,  nothing  would  follow  from  it. 

The  foUis,  the  gi-eat  but  light  ball  or  ballon,  was  struck  by  the 
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fist  or  arm.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  words  of  Trachalio,  in 
Plaut.  Rud.  iii.  4,  16,  ExtemplOy  herclCf  ego  te  /diem  prigiUatorium 
faciamy  et  pendentem  incursaho pvgniSf  refer  to  this;  for  a  distended 
akin  may  also  be  understood,  by  which  the  pugiles  practised  them- 
selves, as  the  gladiatores  did  with  a  post.  K  we  may  trust  the  copy 
given  by  Mercurialis  {de  Arte  QymnastJ)  of  a  coin  of  Gordian.  III., 
the  right  arm  was  sometimes  equipped  with  a  kind  of  glove,  to 
assist  in  striking.  The  game  did  not  require  any  very  severe  exer- 
tion, on  which  Account  Martial  (xiv.  47)  says : 

Ite  procul  juvencs ;  mitis  mihi  convenit  aetas : 
FoUe  decct  pucros  ludere,  folle  senes. 

The  diminutive  foUicnlus  is  sometimes  used,  but  there  is  not 
sufficient  ground  for  suppoi?ing  it  to  have  been  the  paganica ;  piLi 
and  foil  is,  however,  denote  in  general  the  whole  science  of  sj^Liv- 
ristic,  luul  therefore  included  the  paganica,  as  being  intenut  diate 
between  them. 

The  otlicr  games  were  all  played  with  the  pila,  and  whenever 
follis  jind  I'agauica  are  not  expressly  designated,  we  mu>t  alwny-, 
understand  the  small  ball.  Hence  Mai*tial,  in  the  Apoj>hifrfffr',  h;is 
no  particular  ei)igram  upon  it ;  for  it  is  already  meant  under  the 
triijoii  and  harpasiitm.  The  special  mention  of  both  these  app+'urs 
to  be  grounded  on  the  difference  of  the  games,  of  which  we  shall 
hereafter  speak. 

Before  we  proceed  to  discuss  the  regular  games,  the  expre.ssions 
datatiin  ami  c.rjHf/sun  Jmhre  must  be  exi>lained.  By  the  first  so*^ms 
to  be  meant  the  most  siini»ln  use  of  the  pila,  in  which  two  p<^rs4*ns 
op])osit(^  each  other,  either  threw  a  ball  alternately  to  one  another, 
or  ])erhaps  each  threw  a  ball  simultaneously,  and  caught  the  other 
thrown  to  him.  [Xon.  ii.  213,  dniatim^  i.  e.  invicem  dundo.']  This 
took  j)la('e  even  in  the  streets,  as  we  see  from  Plaut.  [Citr^ul. 
ii.  3,  17),  where  the  parasite  says  threateningly  to  all  who  meet 
him: 

Tiini  isti  {\\\\  Indunt  datatim  sorvi  scurrarum  in  via, 
Et  (latdiTs,  ft  factores,  onincs  subdam  sub  solum. 
Comp.  Nov.  ftp.  No  ft.  ii.  2(JS  \_i/i  nioh's  non  ludimt  raptim  pila,  dnia- 
tim  iiKtrm.     Knn.  in  Isidor.  i.  25] ;  the  commentators  Burm.  ad  Peir. 
27  ;  and  esjiecially  Groiiovius'  note  to  the  passage  inPlautus,     We 
find  this   simple  kind  of  sphieristic,  though  in  conjunction  with 
orchestic,  in  tlic^  case  of  Ilomer's  Phfcacians.     Odgss.  viii.  374  : 
Ti)v  trtpot;  luTrranKf  irorl  vi<pfn  rrKtoivra 
ii'inoOfig  OTrimu'  6  d'  utto  \9ovbg  ?'»//(J<t'  aipOuQf 
fnficiu){;  fjtOfXfOKC  rranoQ  iroffiv  ovlag  iKtaBau 

And  the  words  in  the  fragment  of  Damoxenos,  in  Athen.  i.  26, 
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ri  XofAPayktv  n^v  <r^7pav  fj  iiSoif^t  appear  to  mean  the  same  thing. 
But  Seneca  {de  Bene/,  ii.  17)  certainly  alludes  to  such  throwing 
and  catching :  {Pilam)  cadere  non  est  duhiuniy  aut  mittentis  vitiOy  aut 
accipieniis.  Tunc  cursum  auum  servat  uhi  inter  manus  utriusque  apte 
ah  utroque  et  jaciata  et  excepta  veraatur.  This  will  bo  made  still 
more  clear  by  the  passages  to  be  quoted  below. 

But  although  this  expression  can  be  explained  without  difficulty, 
the  second,  eocpuhim  hidere,  is  obscure,  if  we  are  to  understand  it 
as  a  special  variety  of  the  game.  Varro  says,  Xon.  ii.  281  :  Videhis 
in  foro  ante  lanieuas  ptieros  pila  expulsiia  ludere  ;  and  similarly  in 
Petron.  27,  we  have  lusu  exptUiide.  From  neither  of  these  passages 
is  it  clear  what  kind  of  game  can  be  meant ;  it  is  certain  only  that 
the  notion  of  striking  or  striking  back,  "vsithout  catching  it,  is  not 
upce^sarily  contained  in  expellere.  This  is  a])parent  from  its  being 
also  ut^ed  of  trigcm.     Mart.  xiv.  46  : 

Si  me  mobilibus  scis  cxpulsare  sinistris, 
Sum  tua :  si  nesei;:,  rustice,  ledde  pilam. 

But  it  is  certain  that  the  trigon  was  meant  to  be  ca^ight.  Still  more 
erroneous  is  the  opinion  of  "Wiistemann  {PaL  d.  Scaur.  192),  that 
the  ball  was  struck  "vs'ith  a  rac([Uot.  It  rcbts  on  a  misundcrstoud 
pa-ssage  of  Ox'id's  Art.  Am.  iii.  301  : 

Reticuloqiie  pilie  leves  fuiidantur  apcrto ; 
Xec,  uisi  quara  toUcs,  ulla  moveiida  pila  est. 

A  glance  at  these  words  is  suflicieut  to  show  that  they  contain  no 
allusion  to  sphrenstic,  and  that  nticidvtu  means  an  open  net  or 
purse  into  which  a  number  of  balls  were  shaken,  in  order  to  bo 
taken  out  again  one  by  one,  during  whieh  jaocess,  no  other  ball, 
but  that  which  was  to  be  taken  out,  might  be  moved. 

Apart  from  the  pass;ige  in  Varro,  from  which  we  are  not  able  to 
gather  the  meaning  of  the  word  (xjidln-Cy  (,r^)///,s«re  seems  (at 
lea<t  in  tngon)  only  to  signify  generally  the  throwing  of  the  ball. 
So  also  Seneca  uses  the  stronger  ex}>ressi(»n,  npfrcuttre  (see  the 
passage  (pioted  above).  Piht  utviuique  vnnrit,  ukuius  iJhnn  iwptdita 
et  tigilis  rrptrcutitt.  Si  cinn  tirone  nttiviiuut  isi,  non  t<i/u  ri'/ide,  )nc 
tnin  exfusse^stil  lanfftu'dius  ft  in  ij'Sdnt  tjus  diri(/tnfts  nunKdn,  runi^s*' 
CK'nrrfn/(Us.  Here  he  speaks  of  the  datatim  hulen\  as  indeed  is 
requisite  from  the  natiu'C  of  the  comparison;  for  <l<ire  tf  acrijxrt 
Un^Jiciutn  and  viifftre  d  excifxre  pilain^  are  oi)i)osed  to  eaeh  other. 
It  is  quite  clear  from  the  fcdlo'^'ing  passag(\  that  reptradtre  does 
not,  as  might  be  supposed,  signify  to  strike  back,  and  that,  on  the 
contrar^k*,  a  game  between  two  only,  in  which  the  ball  was  thrown 
back  and  caught,  is  mentioned  ^32) :  Sicut  in  lusu  e^t  id iijuid^ pilam 
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scite  ac  diligenter  exciperey  sed  non  dicitur  bonus  lusoTy  nisi  qui  apU  d 
expedite  remisit,  quam  exceperat ;  and  immediately  after,  nee  tamen 
ideo  non  honum  lusorem  dicam,  qui  pxlaTn^  ut  oportebat,  excepit  si  per 
ipsum  morOf  quominus  remitteret,  non  fuit.  [The  word  expvlsim 
must  mean  something  more  than  remittere;  not  to  mention  that 
otherwise  there  would  be  no  diflference  between  the  two  sorts  of 
playing,  dotatim  and  expidsim,  Remittere^  as  Seneca  says  (c  32), 
denotes  the  throwing  back  the  ball  which  has  been  actually  caught 
{excipere)^  and  is  the  characteristic  of  the  datatim ;  on  the  other 
hand,  expulsnre  and  repercutere  must  mean  the  striking  back  the 
ball  thrown  to  one,  either  towards  the  thrower,  or  further  on,  to  a 
third  player ;  and  this  is  the  expnlsim  ludere^  whereof  Seneca  speak< 
in  the  first  passage.  In  the  trigon,  both  the  datatim  and  the  expul- 
sim  may  bo  used  (see  Martial) ;  since  all  that  is  required  is  three 
active  players,  who  first  agree  as  to  the  method  of  throwing  to  be 
used.     Thus  Ilcrzberg  explains  Prop.  iii.  12,  o : 

Cum  pila  veloci  fallit  per  brachia  jactu, 
of  the  ball,  which  is  thrown  or  struck  on  rapidly  from  arm  to  arm.] 
Amongst  the  more  intricate  kinds  of  play,  the  trigon,  pila  trigo- 
itaJis,  appears  to  have  been  by  far  the  most  popular  and  common, 
although  it  is  not  till  a  later  period  that  we  obtain  intelligence  of 
its  existence.  The  name  itself  seems  to  explain  the  nature  of  the 
game,  in  which  three  players  were  required,  who  stood  in  a  triangle, 
iv  rpcywry.  [Isid.  x^•iii.  69.]  We  know  simply  that  the  exp4?rt 
players  throw  and  caught  only  with  the  left  hand,  as  Maiiial  sar^ 
in  more  than  one  epigram ;  for  instance,  in  the  above-mentioned 
Apaphorctum  : 

Si  me  mobilibus  scis  expulsare  sinistris. 
Sum  tua :  si  nescis,  rustice,  redde  pilam. 
Also  (vii.  72,  9) : 

Sic  palraam  tibi  de  trigone  nudo 

Uncta?  det  favor  arbiter  coronaB, 

Xec  laudet  Polybi  magis  sinistras. 
The  pafisage  xii.  83,  where  the  parasite  Menogones  is  laughed  at  by 
the  poet,  because  ho  caught  the  ball  with  the  right,  as  well  as  with 
the  left  hand,  might  almost  lead  us  to  the  supposition  that  each 
person  number(>d  the  balls  caught,  for  it  runs  thus  : 

Captabit  tcpidum  dextra  la;vaque  trigonem, 
Iijiputet  exccptas  ut  tibi  sa?pe  pilas. 
lie  hoped  b}^  this  means  to  obtain  a  claim  on  the  table  of  the  per- 
son playing  wath  him.     [Herzberg  explains  this  also  of  expvlsim 
hiihre,  but  cxrrptas  would  seem  rather  to  refer  to  the  datatvu.] 
The  word  ttpidam^  applied   to   the   trigon  here   (and  iv.  19,  5), 
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doubtless  refers  to  the  heating  nature  of  the  game ;  but  ve  must 
not  suppose  that  it  means  the  ball  warmed  in  the  hand,  but  by  a 
usual  metonymy  of  the  effect  produced.  No  artistic  representations 
of  such  sphseristic  have  come  down  to  us.  That  which  Mercuriahs 
copies  from  coins  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  a  perfect  resemblance  of 
"which  is  to  be  found  in  a  painting  on  a  ceiling  (see  Descr.  d.  Bains 
de  TituSt  pi.  17),  is  another  game  with  several  balls. 

The  harpuiitum  was  unquestionably  a  more  severe  exercise,  the 
chief  passage  respecting  which  is  to  be  found  in  Athenams  (i.  2t>,  26\ 
"with  the  fragment  of  ^Vntiphanes.  Though  there  may  be  some 
obscurity  respecting  it,  it  is  certain  that  a  })all  was  thro^-n  amongst 
the  players,  of  which  each  one  tned  to  obtain  possession  ;  for  ho 
says,  iript  fUKpaQ  atpaipat:  (c.  ii.  9()l2)  :  orav  yap  trvviffTafitvoi  -Triwr 
aXXijXoi'C  Kai  UTroKioXvovTig  {'(^apnaaai  tvv  ^tratv  hairovutaiy  /ifyt- 
OTov  avTO  Koi  n^oCpoTarov  Kn9i(TTarai,  rroXXoTf  fifv  rpaxtjXtn^io'tg  iroX- 
Xaig  B'  avrt\i)\lf(Ti  TraXatariKalQ  ai'a^ffiiy/i'fvov.  Hence  in  Mai'tial 
(iv.  19\  hirjxi^ta  pulrtrvJentn.  It  is  wiuihy  of  remark  that  not 
only  there,  but  al>o  xiv.  48,  liar  pasta,  ■ 

II.TC  rapit  Aiit;n  velox  do  pulvere  draucus, 
Grandia  qui  vano  colla  lahore  facit. 
the  plural  is  u^ed,  whilst  follis,  jnipinica,  trigonalis,  jire  in  the  sin- 
gular. \\'e  may  almost  believe  tlierefore  that  sometimes,  if  not 
always,  the  contest  was  for  several  balls.  It  is  moreover  very  pro- 
bable that  the  ]»rovorh  in  Plant.  Trnr.  iv.  1,  S,  mm  pihi  fsf,  may 
refer  to  such  a  game.  That  this  gaire  was  boi>terous  enon^'h,  is 
evident  from  Athenteus;  hence  Martial,  too,  mentinns  parti<'i]iation 
in  it  a.i  one  of  the  improprieties  of  rhihenis,  vii.  07  :  Ilarpasto  qdv- 
que  suhh'ijafa  Jinlif, 

The  verses  of  Saleius  Bassus,  Pauffj.  in  Pi.^.  17.S, 

Nee  tihi  niobilitas  minor  est,  si  torto  vnljiiUni 
Aut  jrtiiiinarc  pilam  juvat,  ant  rcvocarc  cad(  ntcm, 
Et  non  sperato  fimicnteni  roddero  i;istu  ; 
cannot  be  referred  eitlier  to  the  haiiia>tum  or  the  trlg»»n.     Here, 
in  point  of  fact,  a  stnkiiii:  of  the  ball  backwaids  and  forwards  seems 
to  be  sp<»ken  of,  but  whether  the  ]»aganica  be  alluded  to  or  not,  we 
shall  not  attemj^t  to  d»teniiine.     In  no  ca>e  is  the  tbllis  meant:  for 
it  was  not  cauglit ;  and  yet  the  word<  nr,,ran'  vn,],i,i,,n  :^in  mouu^"^ 
sigiuty  this.     1\\\X  ti>  inii(arvj>iJa,it  •Ami  r'iJ<U  rv  fc'jli  nt<  m   aj>pi'ar  tu 
be  understood  of  striking,  as  M<nttl.  v.  KJO: 

IIlc  pilam  cdtii  lULnnitnu  rcddcrc  plaiita, 
Et  pedibiis  p('ii>aie  luaiius  it  hulnv  >.iltu. 
With  just  as  little  probability  can  wo  venture  to  ex]dain  the  plla 
6j  ursiva  in  Petron.  27,  as  even  the  reading  is  doubtful.    Thus  much 
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only  is  apparent,  that  tlie  game  was  played  by  many  persons,  and 
with  many  balls.  Besides  these  most  "osual,  and  therefore  to  us 
better  known  games,  it  is  very  natural  to  suppose  that  there  were 
many  other  varieties. 

Another  species  of  gymnastics  was  the  swinging  of  the  halteru, 
weights,  which,  in  practising  to  leap,  were  held  in  the  hands.  Repre- 
sentations of  this  exercise  are  to  be  found  on  gems  and  in  paintings. 
See  Tassie,  Caial.  pi.  46,  7978  ;  Descr.  d.  Bains  de  Tit.  pi.  17.  Pans. 
i.  25,  26,  ii.  3,  adduces  statues  with  halteres ;  and  on  the  base  of  a 
restored  statue  of  a  boxer,  in  the  Dresden  collection  (Aug.  t.  109), 
hang  the  halteres  as  well  as  the  cestus.  [Pausan.  v.  27,  8.]  In  the 
Pom  an  gymnastics,  these  masses  of  lead  served  not  only  as  spring- 
ing-weights,  but  were  held  in  the  hand  and  swung  in  various  direc- 
tions with  the  arms.  This  bodily  exercise  is  mentioned  by  Seneca, 
J^p.  15:  Sunt  exera'taiiones  et/aciles  et  breves,  Cursus  et  aim  aliqvo 
pondere  manus  motce  ;  and  {f^j^,  56)  where  he  is  describing  the  noise 
in  the  8ph(^risteriuvi  of  the  baths  of  Baiae :  Cum  fortiores  exerceninr 
et  niamis  phimho  graves  Jadant,  cum  aut  Jahorant,  aut  lahorantem  iini- 
taniur,  gemltus  audio.  Mart.  xiv.  19,  also  mentions  them: 
Quid  percunt  stulto  fortes  halt«re  lacerti  ^ 
Excrcct  melius  vinea  fossa  vires, 
and  PhiljTenis  says  (vii.  67,  6) :  gravesque  draucis  halteras  facili  roi>it 
lacerto.  Comp.  Juven.  \'i.  420.  Merciuialis,  in  explanation,  has  g^ven 
several  copies  of  JiaJteristw,  taken  from  gems,  and  says:  ut  posu't 
certior  formoi  hujusce  exercifntionis  iioiitia  hahen\  odponendas  cvra- 
vinnts  halierisiaritm  imagines,  quas  ex  geinmis  aniiqttis  scvlptis  acefp- 
tas  ad  iws  misit  Pyrrhns  Ligorius ;  which  words  are  expressly  quo! t^ 
that  the  whole  copy  may  not  be  considered  a  mere  fancy,  as  iinfor- 
tnn5it«'ly  is  often  the  case  ^\dth  similar  representations.  Resting 
upon  this,  in  Becker's  NacJdr.  ad  Aug.  429,  the  Dresden  f>p?i(Fri&t(r, 
as  they  are  called,  are  suniiiscd  to  have  been  rather  halteristre. 

A  third  sort  of  exercise  was  the  sham  fight  with  the  palus,  a  po.-t 
fixed  in  the  ground,  and  against  which  they  fought  with  a  wicker- 
work  shield  and  wooden  sword,  as  against  a  living  adversary. 
This  game  seiTcd  oiiginally  as  practice  for  the  tirones,  in  order  that 
they  might  acquire  ;i  knowledge  of  the  use  of  their  weapons.  Veget. 
i.  11,  gives  us  a  full  explanation  of  it:  Ardiquiy  sicut  invenitvr  in 
libris^  hoc  gon^re  excrcuere  tiroDcs.  Scuta  de  vimine  in  modum  cm- 
tium  carrot undata.  texchant,  ita  ut  duplum  pondus  cratis  habertt, 
quam  srufuni  puhlicum  habere  cousuj'vit^  iidejnqtie  clavas  ligneaa  dupli 
(.vque  ponder  is  pro  gJadiis  iirouibus  dabauty  eoque  modo  non  tantum 
mane,  sed  etiain  post  meridiem  exercebantnr  ad  paJos.  Falorumautem 
usus  non  solum  i/iilitibus,  sed  etiam  gladiatoribus  plurimum  prodcst. 
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A  singulis  tironihus  singuli  pali  defigehantur  in  terram,  ita  ut  nutare 
non  possent,  et  sex  pedibus  eminerent.  Contra  ilium  palumy  tanquam 
contra  adversariurriy  tiro  cum  crate  ilia  et  clava  velut  cum  gladio  ae 
exercebat  et  scuio^  ut  nunc  quasi  caput  autfaciem  peteret,  7iu7ic  lateri- 
bus  minaretury  interdum  contenderd  pnplites  et  crura  succidere^  acce- 
derety  reredcret,  assultaret^  insiliret,  ei^  quasi  prcesentem  adversariumy 
sic  palum  omni  impetu,  onDii  hellandi  arte  tetifaret.  In  qua  medita- 
tione  servahatur  ilia  caufela,  nt  ita  tiro  ad  inferendnm  vulnvs  insur- 
gerety  ne  qua  parte  ipse  pnferet  ad  j)lagam.  Tliis  kind  of  fi^ht  was 
however  practised  not  only  as  a  study,  but  also  for  exorcise  pre- 
Tious  to  the  bath.     This  is  what  Martial  means  (vii.  32,  7), 

Non  pila,  non  follis,  non  te  pajranica  thermis 
Pnrparat,  aut  nudi  stipitis  ictus  hebes  : 

where  stipes  nloans  simply  the  post,  and  idns  heheSy  the  wooden 
sword.  So  also  Juven.  vi.  247,  in  reprobation  of  the  vicious  habit 
of  women  practi.sing  such  g^-mnastics  : 

Endromidas  Tyrias  et  femineum  ceroma 
Quis  nescit  ?  vcl  quis  non  vidit  vulnera  pali  ? 
Quera  cavat  adsiduis  sudibiis  scutoque  lacessit. 

Comp.  V.  267,  where  Lipsiua,  .l/"/7.  Roni.\.  14;  Saturn.  L  15,  would 
read  rudibns  instead  of  sudibus. 

Besides  these,  esj^ecially  in  the  public  baths,  the  more  severe 
exta-cisos  of  the  palaestra,  as  the  Inda  (whence  frequent  mention  of 
the  ceroma,  and  Jlavescere  huphe),  the  diacHii,  &c.  were  practised. 

Runnin*?  and  leaping  were  very  common  exercises.  Augustus 
himself,  after  reducing  his  gjnimastics  to  amhuhitio  alone,  used  to 
do  this.  Suet.  Aug.  83,  dtamhahihat,  ita  ut  in  f.drcmis  spatiis  snb- 
sultiiii  dcairreret.  Seneca,  £p.  lo,  divides  leaping  into  three  kinds, 
SfiUus,  vtl  ilJf  qui  corpus  in  altuni  Itvni,  vtl  ilh'  qui  in  longnm  mittit, 
rd  ille,  ut  ita  dici/n,  ^■a//<//•M,  ant  ut  confcmdio.^ius  dicam,  ftdionin^. 
The  latter  was  not  so  much  to  bo  culled  leaping,  as  a  species  of 
dancing  after  the  fashion  of  the  Salii.  [Pluutus,  Jhurh.  in.  3,  24, 
m«'ntious  all  tho  exercises  together,  though  he  is  referring  chirlly 
to  Greek  customs : 

Ibi  cursii,  luctando,  hasta,  disco,  pu::^ilatu,  pila, 
Saliendo,  scse  exercibant. 

SfJ  Ovid.  Trist,  iii.  12.  19  ;  Art.  Am.  iii.  3S3.] 

Old  or  indolent  people,  who  wanted  either  the  power  or  the  in- 
clination for  more  severe  exercises,  restricted  themselves  to  the 
ambiilatio  or  gestatio  only,  partly  on  horsebac^k,  partly  in  a  car- 
riage or  on  the  lectica.  Still  there  are  many  instances  in  wliirli 
men  of  advanced  age  did  not  renounce  the  game  of  ball,     riiuy 
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relates  of  Spuriima,  Ep.  iii.  1 :  Ubi  hora  hcdinei  nuniicUa  est,  in 
6ohy  si  caret  ventOy  amhulat  nudus,  Deinde  Tnovetur  pila  vehement^ 
et  diu  ;  nam  hoc  qtwque  exercitationia  genere  pugnat  cum  senectiUe. 

For  the  purpose  of  practising  these  gymnastics,  they  had  in 
their  own  resilience  a  Bpharisterium,  which  derived  its  name  from 
the  game  of  ball,  as  being  the  most  favourite  and  general  exercise, 
although  it  was  fitted  up  for  other  games  also.  [Stat.  SUv.  iv. 
pnef.  Sed  et  sphceromachias  apectamus  et  pilaris  lusio  admittitur, 
Comp.  Suet.  Vesp,  20 ;  Orell.  Inscr.  57.]  So  Pliny,  Ep.  v.  6,  27, 
says :  Apodyterio  superpositum  est  sphceristerium^  quod  plura  genera 
exercitationis  pluresqite  circulos  capita  There  then  the  sphaeristerium 
was  situated  on  the  first  floor,  for  Hirt's  conjecture,  apodyterio  svp^ 
posit  urn  est  sph.y  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  *  under  the  windows  of 
the  apodytcrium  lies  the  sphjBristerium,'  is  neither  necessary,  nor  in 
conformity  with  the  usapjes  of  language,  as  we  may  say  suhjaeet^  but 
not  supponitur.  Probably  a  stair  led  from  the  apodyteriimi  into 
the  sphaeristerium,  which  might  nevertheless  be  a  much  larger  room 
than  the  other.  The  cirndi  are  not  divisions  of  the  sphinprij>teriuin, 
for  the  different  games,  or  parties  of  players,  but  the  latter  them- 
selves. The  expression  could  best  be  explained  from  Petroniu^, 
where  we  read  (27) :  Kos  interim  t'estiti  errare  ccppimu^  {in  haJitf\'^^ 
imojocari  magis  et  circidis  ludentum  accedere.  The  word  is  the  inc>rc 
suitable,  as  most  probably,  at  the  public  baths,  a  circle  of  specta- 
tors used  to  collect  round  the  playei-s.  Hence  Mart.  vii.  72,  10, 
says : 

Sic  palmam  tibi  dc  trigone  nudo 

Unctie  det  favor  arbiter  coronce. 

Celsus,  i.  2,  prescribes :  Exercitaiiouis plerumque fmis  esse  df}>d  siohyr^ 
aid  certe  Jassitudo,  quce  citra  fatigattouem  sit.     And  for  this  rt<is<in 
the  place  of  exorcise  was  erected  in  sunny  spots  in  the  open  air, 
and  if  inside  the  house,  was  so  made  as  to  admit  of  being  warmed. 
So  Statins  says  of  the  Btdnmm  Etrusci,  v.  57,  seqq.  : 
Quid  nunc  strata  solo  referam  tabulata,  crepantes 
Auditura  pilns,  ubi  languidus  ignis  inerrat 
uEdibus,  ot  tcnuem  volvunt  hypocausta  vaporem. 
Comp.  Gevart.  Led.  Papin.  c.  .38.     From  this  passage  we  mi^rlit 
conclude  tlr.it  the  spha-nsteria  were  sometimes  b(mrd?d,  strain  s^>Io 
ialndafn,  but  after  considering  the  words  immediately  succeedinir, 
xd)i  kuifjtfidus  igttis  inerrdt,  etc.,  wo  can  only  arrive  at  the  conviction 
that  we  must  not  read  tahuhii<t  but  tuhfd</fa,  as  has  been  shown 
above.    Pliny,  Ep.  ii.  17,  9  :  Adharet  iloi'iuitorium  memhrumy  trauMfn 
i nterjnrcntey  qui  st'Sfn  nsi/3  et  tuhuhdus  conceptian  vaporem^  saJnlri 
temptramcnto  hue  dlucque  digerit  et  ministrat.     The  matter  becomes 
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ptill  plainer  tkrough  Seneca,  Ep,  90 :  QiKedam  nostra  demum  pro- 
di'sse  memoria  scimus — ut  siispeusuras  halueorum  et  i ni presses  parieii- 
bus  tiiboSy  per  quos  circumfuuderetur  calor^  qui  ima  simul  et  summa 
foveret  cFquaUter.  In  Statins,  then,  we  must  suppose  the  floor  to  have 
been  \nirmed,  which  is  not  extraordinar}',  for  they  used  to  exercise 
perfectly  naked,  and  the  solece  were  naturally  taken  off.  Petr.  27, 
adduces  it  as  something  particular  that  Trimalchio  sokatua  pila  exer- 
ctUiiur.     Also  in  Martial,  xii.  85,  3,  we  have, 

Colligct  et  referet  lapsum  de  pulvere  follem, 
Et  si  jam  lotus,  jam  soleatus  erit. 

As  the  exerciiatio  always  preceded  the  bath,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  sphoeristeria,  both  at  the  public  balnea,  and  in  private 
houses,  were  immediately  adjoining  the  bath.  So  they  are  placed 
by  Pliny  in  both  the  villas.     Ep.  ii.  17,  12;  v.  0,  27. 
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THE  DRESS  OF  THE  MEX. 

A  S  the  costume  of  the  Eoman  ladies  remained  till  a  late  perir4 
-^  essentially  the  same,  so  the  men  wore  one  distinguishing  dre^^s 
which  first  began  to  grow  obsolete  after  the  downfall  of  the  Ee- 
piiblic,  when  the  indiifference  respecting  the  cultiration  of  national 
habits  equalled  that  about  the  public  affairs  of  the  country.  It  is 
true  that  other  articles  of  dress  were  worn  as  well  as  the  simple 
robe  of  early  days,  and  even  this  was  folded  with  greater  nicety 
and  amplitude  than  before ;  but  we  must  look  on  those  habit*;  as 
genuine  Roman  which  were  in  vogue  at  the  most  blooming  period 
of  the  Republic. 

Among  the  writings  on  this  subject,  the  laborious  compilation  of 
Ferrarius  [De  re  Vcstiaria,  ii.  vii.)  vnll  always  stand  chief.  Differinj^' 
from  him,  are  Rubeni,  De  re  Vest,  prcea'pn^,  de  Jafo  cJavo,  and  on  the 
other  side,  Forrarii,  Anahda  de  re  Vest,;  Dandre  Bardon,  du 
Costume^  etc.  des  anriens  'peuples ;  Martini,  Das  Kostilm  drr  mHst*'ii 
Vuiker  des  AUerih.;  Malliot  and  Martin,  Becherches  sur  le  Costmne, 
etc.  drs  ane.  peoples,  t.  i. — iii. ;  Seckondorf,  Die  Gnnulform  der  Tti^ja  ; 
Thom.  Baxter,  Description  of  the  K(fyptian,  Greel%  and  Rothoji 
Costumes;  Bartholini,  de  pcrnuln.  Compare  also  Ottfr.  Miiller, 
Etrusl-er,  i.  2r)0.  See  Becker's  Charicles^  translated  by  Metcalf^i*. 
The  chief  sources  of  infoi-mation  are  Quinctil.  lust.  xi.  3 :  tLe 
grammarians,  especially  Nonius,  De  ijenere  vestim.;  Gellius,  vii.  12  ; 
Tertull.  De  paJ/io,  v. ;  and  the  numerous  statues  in  Roman  costume. 

In  speaking  of  the  dress  of  every-day  life,  we  shall  exclude  the 
costume  Ix'longing  to  particular  offices,  or  to  public  positions 
generally,  as  well  as  the  un-roman  habiliments  which  came  into 
use  aft  or  the  second  century  ;  nor  shall  we  desciibe  the  tindr-'i 
paJ/nafa  and  tofja  ]>irt(i  of  the  Triumphatores,  or  the  pnliidanienfmn 
of  the  general,  or  the  caracalla^  the  hracca^  &c.  The  regular  dress 
of  the  Romans,  Troth  male  and  fpmale,  consisted  of  only  two  or 
throe  articles,  the  tunica  interior  and  exterior,  and  the  toga,  to  which 
were  added  certain  otliors,  as  the  panuht,  and  later  ihe  fasciae,  for 
travelling,  or  defence  against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

THE  TOGA. 

WiTKTiiKR  the  word  tofja,  riii^ivvoQ.  be  rightly  derived  by  Tarro, 
V.  23,  and  Nonius  i.  2,  from  tcjere  corjncSy  is  immaterial,  though 
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this  derivation  is  a  pretty  obvious  one.  It  must  be  mentioned 
first,  as  it  is  said  by  Gellius  (vii.  12)  to  have  been  the  oldest,  aud 
indeed  at  one  time  the  only  garment.  Though  this  can  only 
apply  to  appearing  in  public,  for  mention  is  made  of  the  tunica 
from  the  very  earliest  times.  The  toga  was  worn  in  the  house ; 
and  at  work,  perhaps  only  a  suh/itjaculutn.  Dionys.  x.  17,  of  Cin- 
cinnatus,  ax<rwv,  7r<pi  Jw^anov  t^'^'v.  Liv.  iii.  26.  Even  later  the  toga 
w;is  wora  without  the  tunica ;  so  of  Cato ;  Pint.  C<it.  min.  6.  axiTujp 
if  TO  Ifj^offwp  Trpofjii.  Asc.  ad  Cir.  p.  Scaur,  p.  30.  So  also  the  can- 
didati  were  avtv  x«''*^»'oc>  according  to  Plut.  Cor.  14.  Qn.  Horn,  49. 
"Whether  its  origin  is  to  be  sought  for  in  Lydia,  or  whether  the  custom 
passed  from  Etruria  to  Lydia,  and  thence  to  Rome  (see  Miiller,  Elr. 
i.  262},  is  a  disputed  point,  and  not  capable  of  proof;  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  was  used  by  the  Etruscans  earlier  than  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  it  is  among  the  foiiner  nation  that  we  find  it  worn  on  tlio 
bare  body  on  statues.  Besides  which,  the  toijn  jinvtcrta  is  ilistinctly 
mentioned  as  derived  from  the  Etrurians.  Liv.  i.  8.  Plin.  viii.  48,  74  : 
Pn^fextoi  apud  Etrnscos  ori(jinftn  in  reiiere.  It  was  peculiarly  the  vt sft's 
/orensis.  Thus  Ciacuinatus  ]>uts  it  on,  before  receiving  the  cmbass\' 
of  the  senate.  Consequently  it  was  laid  aside  when  one  returned  to 
his  house,  or  left  Rome.  Cic.  p.  Mil.  10.  Jlilvct'm  ni  stimfu  ftiisset 
— doifiuni  irnit — caheoa  et  nsiimfufa  mutnf.  llonce  it  is  called 
dariKi)  taOifQ,  Dio.  Cass.  fr.  lAo.  Ivi.  81  ;  and  the  (bt  >s  of  peace,  in 
opiM"»sition  to  the  Sdynin,  xli.  17,  ti'iv  taOfira  rifv  itoTjyiKi'iv. 

It  was  then  the  {listinguishing  garment  of  the  Roman,  and  only 
worn  by  those  who  had  the  v'vj^ht  of  eivitas;  hence  exiles,  at  least 
under  the  emperors,  were  not  ptTmitttnl  to  wear  it.  Pliny  relates  of 
Valerius  Liciniainis,  who  lived  in  bani4iment  in  Sicily,  as  a  teacher 
of  rhetoric  (A'yjs^  iv.  11):  Lhni,  cmn  (hwco  pulJ io  amirtfts  i/tfr<'<-.rt 
(^oireitt  eni/n  Uxja'  Jfre^  t^uihici  «t'/iiif  d  fijtii  inffrdfr^um  rsf\  pitsf'pid.n 
se  aohpij^uit  cirrin)i.^j>'j-it>jnt'  hahitum  snian:  Latinr,  inqiu't,  dfiJunm- 
iiirns  stnii.  Strangers  did  not  pre>nTne  to  wear  the  toga,  a^  we 
leaiTi  from  the  langhable  decision  of  Claudius.  Suet.  Clami.  l-V. 
Ptrt'frinitniis  mun,  orta  inter  (i<h-it<'n(os  hri  cojif'  utiouv,  foi/Kftn/mf 
an  pnUiatani  diare  can-iani  ojiort^rrf^ — iinit'trc  Jinhitunt  S'jpins.  ft 
prout  arrnsdrttnr  d*'/tiid>ntnrr>'.Ji(ssif.  The  Roman  was  not  onlv 
entitled  to  wear  the  toga,  but  he  was  even  liable  to  a  penalty  if 
he  appeared  abroad  in  foreign  costume;  as  nu'imu(S  luitjtM'itau 
P.  R.  Hence  the  charge  against  Rabirius,  Cic.  p.  Ivih.  9,  pallidfina 
ffds'tpf  aJiqua  hahui-ist  nun  litunnni  liuiui/ti-i  //< >'/';///(/.  On  the  othor 
hand,  Vtrr.  v.  33,  sfttit  siilf'<iti(s  pro  for  P.  R.  cum  pillict  jufcju/rtii 
itoticaqne  (ahiri.  52.  comp.  iv.  24,  2.3;  v.  13,  10.  l>ut  in  the  civil 
vars,  the  palliiun J  or  some  similar  garment  which  was  more  conve- 
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nient,  got  into  use ;  so  that  Augustus  issued  a  decree  forbidding  this 
innovation ;  but  only  in  regard  to  appearing  in  the  forum  and 
circus.  Suot.  Aug.  40,  Visa  quondam  pro  condone  palUaiorum 
turha^  indignahnndus  et  damitans :  En^  ait, 

Komanos  rerum  dominos  gentemque  togatam. 
Kegotium  o'di'lihus  dedity  ne  qivem  posthac  paterentur  in  foro  fir- 
core  7iisi  posit  is  lacernis  togatum  consistere,  (The  kicerna  having 
been  worn  over  the  toga:  see  below.)  Hence  the  Bomans  were 
denominated  simply  togatiy  or,  as  in  Virg.  ^n,  i.  282,  gens  U>gnta. 
[Mart.  xiii.  124.]  In  later  times  it  fell  into  disuse,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  woi-n  only  by  the  higher  orders,  at  judicial  proceed- 
ings, or  by  clients  receiving  the  sportula,  at  the  salutatio,  and 
at  tlie  anteambulatio,  and,  lastly,  at  the  theatre  and  public  games, 
in  deference  to  the  presence  of  the  emperors.  Henc^  what  Lam- 
prid.  (16)  relates  of  Commodus  is  an  exception:  contra  consue- 
tudineni  2)(tnulatos  jitssit  spedatores^  nmi  togatos  ad  munus  con- 
venire.  At  a  later  period  those  invited  to  the  imperial  table,  at 
least,  were  compelled  to  appear  in  it.  Spart.  Sever,  i.  Quum  ro- 
gains  ad  av.nani  iuiperatoriam  poUiatus  venisset^  qui  togatus  t^nire 
ddnurat,  tognm  prctsidiariani  ipsius  imperatoris  accepit.  But  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  such  a  custom  prevailed  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  and  the  author  therefore  may  probably  escape  censure 
f«  »r  allowing  Gallus,  in  the  fii'st  scene,  to  wear  the  sjmthesis.  [But 
alter  the  above-mentioned  interdict  of  Augustus,  the  toga  only 
could  have  been  worn  at  court.] 

There  are  three  points  to  which  we  must  direct  our  attention  ; 
the  form  of  the  toga,  the  manner  of  wearing  it,  and  the  material  of 
wliich  it  was  composed.  There  has  been  much  discussion  concern- 
ing the  fomi,  though  it  is  plat:ed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  clear^t 
testimonies.  Dion.  Ilal.,  iii.  61,  says:  TriptPoXatov  17/iict'cXtov.  to,  ci 
Toiavra  riov  ayL<pti<T^ciTiav  '  Pw/ialoi  fikv  royaQ,  "EWifViQ  ik  Trj^yycp 
KuXui'tTtv;  Quiuct.  Inst.  xi.  3:  Ipsam-  togum  rotundam  esse  tt  a^tk 
f'ifstna  vt/ini ;  Isid.  Orig.  xix.  24  :  l^ogn  dida^  quod  velamento  sui 
corpffs  tfifdi  ((ff/nc  ojirriiit.  Ed  nutem  jxilliiitn  purum /(rrma  rotunda 
tfffiAiore  d  (jnd-ii  iiiiuiddnic  siitu,  et  suh  dextro  veniens  supra  humerum 
siuisirHin  jHuiidir  ;  and  Athemeus  (v.  213),  in  mentioning  the  cruelty 
with  whirh  Mitliridat«'s  treated  the  Romans,  says:  rHv  ^  dXXuw 
'Pwfiaiiijv  oi  fikv  Qidiv  ayaX^arti  irpomrtirruiKaaiVy  oi  H  Xotrroi  fxtrafi^- 
KrdfiEvoi  TtTpnyuJva  tfiuTia  rag  i^  npx^lC  ""arpicaf  naXtp  dvofidt^ovoiv. 
They  dcuiud  the  commuuity  with  llomans  by  assuming  an  un- 
roman  scjuare  garment ;  and  the  same  is  the  meaning  of  paUiuin 
id'cs,  Tertull.  de,  I\dl,  i.  in  contradistinction  to  the  proper  s<iuare 
l)alliimi.     Many  have,  however,  supposed  that  it  was  square  ;  and 
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Yon  Seckendorf  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  adjustment  of 
the  robe,  visible  in  statues,  can  be  effected  by  means  of  a  square 
toga.  But  this  seems  to  require  a  most  distinct  contradiction,  and 
will  be  best  confuted  by  the  following  explanation  of  the  mode  of 
adjusting  the  toga,  by  which  tying  was  out  of  the  question.  It  is 
supposed  that  this  i}/iiici^cXiov  was  the  segment  of  a  large  circle 
(Mull.  Etr,  263,  and  Spalding  on  Quinct.  443);  but  it  appears 
doubtful  whether  in  that  case  the  width,  which  the  dress  evidently 
possessed,  could  be  attained.  Horace  {Epod.  iv.  8)  designates  a 
to^ra  of  six  ells,  as  a  very  wide  one;  and  if  we  take  the  semicircular 
segment,  with  a  chord  of  six  ells,  the  greatest  breadth  would  be 
three  ells,  with  which  the  breadth  of  fold  that  we  find  under 
Augustus  never  could  have  been  attained  ;  and  (iuinctilian,  in  that 
case,  would  not  have  needed  to  direct  that  it  should  be  npfe  ca.^a. 
It  was,  on  the  contrary,  round,  but  possessing  a  greater  width  than 
would  have  been  possible  with  the  segment  of  a  circle ;  and  in  this 
manner  only  can  we  explain  the  adjustment  of  the  toga  in  statues; 
f.  g.  in  the  Mas,  Borh.  vii.  43,  and  in  the  Amjushinn,  iii.  119 
and  124. 

Concerning  the  manner  of  adjusting  it,  the  chief  passage  is  in 
Quinctil.  xi.  3,  137:  Est  aliqm'd  in  amictu  ;  quod  ijtsuin  aliquatenns 
iemporum  conditione  mutatum  est.  Nam  reterihus  nuJli  siuus ;  pvr- 
fjuam  hreves  post  iJlos  fueriint.  Itaque  cfuini  ge,9tu  neresse  est  vkoh 
esse  in  principiis  eos  ah'o^  quorum  hrachium,  sicut  Gro'corum,  w.-itfi 
continelKitur,  Sed  7ios  de  pra'Sfutihus  h^pdmur.  Jp^^am  toijmn  ro- 
tundam  esse  et  apfe  ccf-sam  Vflim.  Alitor  eiiiia  mult  is  mod  is  Jitt 
enormia.  Pars  ejus  prior  mtdiis  cruribus  opfimt  ttrmiuatur,  posterior 
e*idnn  portione  alt i us,  qua  ciuctura.  Sinus  dfceutissimus,  si  (diquonfo 
supra  iu\am  togam  futrit,  nunquani  certe  sit  in/n-inr.  IlJv  qui  suh 
hunnro  dextro  ad  siui^truui  oblique  ducitur^  vdut  baltrus,  ytec  stran- 
fjultt,  nee  fluat.  Pars  tof/w,  qua  postea  irnjxitiitur,  sit  iu/<ri<>r;  u<iai 
ita  et  stdt't  melius  et  anitinttur.  Subducenda  dia)u  jxns  ali<pia  tuuicce 
lie  ad  lacertum  in  artu  redtat:  turn  sinus  iujicitudus  huunm,  cu/us 
extremam  oraiu  rejWi-^se  non  dederet.  Ojirriri  autem  humcruui  rum 
toto  juqulo  non  oporttt :  aUoqui  autictus  fut  (nujustus  tt  diq}iitat€m, 
qucv  est  in  latitudiue  pectoris,  ptrdtt.  Sinistruju  brachium  eo  usque 
allt^randuni  est,  nt  quasi  normal* m  ilhun  ainpiluin  Jariat.  Sujnr 
quod  ora  ex  totja  dujihx  aqualifrr  srdtat.  JSpalding's  ccnumeutarv 
has  done  away  with  most  of  the  dilficiilties  of  th(^  text,  hut  still  it 
i-j  not  clear  how  the  whole  was  adjusted,  and  how  the  balfrt/s  and 
the  sinus  arose,  and  yet  these  are  the  two  points  whii-h  re(|iiire 
most  explanation.  The  description  of  the  tedious  minuteness  in 
the  adjustment  of  the  toga,  as  eompared  with  that  of  the  pallium,  is 
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perhaps  not  less  instructive.  Tertull.  de  PaUio,  5  :  Frim  etiam  ad 
simplicem  captatelam  ejus  nuUo  tcedio  cotistai  (pallium);  adeo  nee 
artifi^m  necesae  est,  qui  pridie  rugas  ah  exordxo  formet  et  indt 
deducat  in  tilias  totumque  contradi  umhonia  Jigmenium  custodihus 
forcipibus  aasignety  dehinc  diluculo  tunica  prius  cingtdo  corrtptn^ 
quant  prcestahat  vwderatiorem  texuisse,  recognito  rursus  umhonfy  et,  « 
quid  exorbitavit,  refomiato  partem  quidem  de  loevo  promittaU  ambit  urn 
vero  ejuSy  ex  quo  sinus  nascitur  jam  deficientihis  tahulia  retraJiat  a 
scapulis  et  exdusa  dextera  in  Icevam  adhu^  congerat  cum  alio  pari 
tahulato  in  terga  devotOy  afque  ita  hominem  sarcina  vestiat. 


/"<>*'»(■  ,■->,■>"'. iij  the  iUn^.k  hicOiod  0/ arranffi'.ig  the  To^n, 
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We  must  especially  distinguish  between  two  different  ways  of 
adjusting  the  toga ;  the  older  and  more  simple,  and  the  later,  when 
it  was  broader,  and  the  folds  more  ample.  We  see  an  instance  of 
the  first  in  the  aboye  engraving,  copied  from  a  statue  in  the 
Dresdeu  collection,  Augusteum,  117.  The  robing  of  four  other 
statues  in  the  same  collection  is  precisely  the  same,  and  in  a  sixth, 
the  toga  is  far  more  volimiinously  folded,  but  the  way  of  putting  it 
on  the  same.  In  this  figure,  the  adjustment  Ls  very  simple ;  the  one 
end  is  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder  to  the  trout,  so  that  the  round 
side  falls  outwards ;  the  robe  is  then  conducted  behind  the  body, 
and  over  the  right  shoulder,  so  that  the  arm  rests  in  it,  as  in  a  sling, 
whilst  the  whole  remaining  portion  being  drawn  across  the  front  of 
the  person,  is  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder.  The  second  end  liangs 
down  the  back,  and  the  left  arm  is  concealed  by  the  robe  falling 
over  it.  "SVe  here  see  plainly  what  Qiiinctilian  moans  by  hrachiam 
veste  coiifindnifur ,\  for  the  hand  only  is  free,  and  if  wo  take  the 
tblds,  in  which  the  arm  re2)oses,  for  a  siunSj  it  is  at  all  events  a 
jt^rqnaiii  hrt  n's  one. 

A  description  of  the  second  mode  of  adjustment  is  far  more 
difficult.  It  is,  however,  here  re])resented  alter  a  statue  of  Lucius 
Mammius  Maximus,  found  in  ILTculaneum,  and  copied  in  the  Mas. 
Bf>rh,  vi.  41,  and  with  which  the  similarly  draped  statues  in  the 
August.  110  and  124,  and  Mus.  Borh.  vii.  43  and  49,  may  be  c<tni- 
pared.  The  parts  named  by  Quinctilian  are  clearly  \'i>il)le,  and  it 
is  easy  to  pc»int  out  the  vdut  Ixiltius,  the  sinus,  and  the  ora  duj>l(.r, 
although  it  is  very  tUflicult  to  unravel  the  rt»be  in  one's  niiud,  or  to 
produce  a  similar  adju-^tment.  After  mauit'old  experimr'nts  witli 
square  and  round  clotlis,  the  author  became  convinced  tliat  it  re- 
quires a  half-round  and  very  lonir  rol»e,  but  broader  or  \\'idei',  in 
propoi-tion  to  its  leni^th,  than  the  seLrment  of  a  circle  would  })»>. 
This  garment  was  also  first  thrown  across  the  h^ft  should<T,  Init  the 
portion  with  the  ]M)int  depending  in  front  was  brouujit  down  nni'h 
lower  'in  our  statue  as  low  as  tlie  fer-t :  in  tliose  in  the  Auiju^f.  li>4, 
and  in  the  M'n*.  Pmrh.  vii.  40,  it  even  falls  on  the  gronnd\  and  thi-; 
of  itself  covered  the  left  ann  entirely.  The  to^^a  was  then  di-awn 
b*^hi:id  the  Ixaek,  and  so  on  to  the  front  of  the  body,  and  tl^'Ti 
doubbnl  to;r<'ther  in  a  fold  at  about  the  middle  of  its  breadth,  <o 
that  theu]q)('r  ]virt  fell  down  as  a  simis.  and  the  lower  part  coveird 
the  body  and  the  lej>s ;  thus  arose  the  bunrlle  of  folds  cros^iii«>  db- 
liqu«  ly  from  under  the  right  arm,  athwart  the  breast,^  and  wliieh  is 


^  P^"' ;inv  the  foUowiii^f  remarks  by   I    the    ma^ificont    statue   of   TiKrius    in 
M.  Ia  etc.  dc  Clurac,  iu  cuiiuccliuu  with    |    the    Louvre,    may    serve    to    iUu- trate 
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generally  understood  by  the  term  umbo ;  the  remaining  part  was 


Fimi.re  ^h'nr'ir\'j  tlie  .ifcn,'il  ")>l  mr 


•hU  of  a<lju,<tinnit  of  the  To<ja, 


thoii  thrown  over  tlu>  left  sl^ouM'n*  niul  arm,  which  was  thus  doiil>ly 
covered.     On  the  extremities  we  find  tan^jels,   or  buttons,  which 


t"^:c    ct   Ics    essiis    fju'cli    out     faits    flos 
j.eiiifre<,  dc8  sculpteurs  et   dcs  :iotcui-s, 


il  p:irn';t  pnsitif  quo,  dans  Ra  lon:r'ieur, 
s;i  forme  etait  ime  ligne  droito  qui  r-*.!*- 
ttiul.iit  line  courbe  qui  n'dtait  ^tis  tout 
a  fait  circuLaire,  mais  un  peu  clliptique. 
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served  either  for  ornament,  or  to  keep  down  the  garment  by  their 
weight ;  lastly,  one  part  of  the  robe  depending  in  front  was  drawn 
forward,  or  some  of  the  width  of  the  sinus  was  drawn  over  to  the  left, 
and  this,  in  connection  with  the  bunch  of  folds,  was  probably  called 
umbo.  In  several  statues  the  toga  reaches  almost  to  the  media 
crura y  and  the  sinus  nearly  as  far ;  but  a  little  more,  and  it  would 
fall  lower  than  the  undermost  border  of  the  robe. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  explanation  may  prove  intelKgible.  The 
principal  point  to  be  imderstood  is,  that  the  garment  which  was 
drawn  behind  the  back  towards  the  right  into  the  front,  when  it 
depended  in  its  width,  was  caught  up  in  the  middle,  and  thus 
divided  into  two  halves,  one  of  which  formed  the  sinus,  whilst  the 
other  fell  down  over  the  body  and  legs.  This  -vv-ill  be  made  more 
clear  by  comparing  such  statues  as  the  Concordia  (in  Yisconti,  MoJi. 
Gab.  34),  where  the  paUa  is  caught  in  the  same  manner,  and  a 
similar  oblique  bunch  of  folds  is  caused,  and  the  upper  half  of  the 
garment,  as  the  sinus  in  the  case  of  the  toga,  hung  over.  We 
shall  find  everjihing  in  TertulUun  in  agi-eement  with  what  we 
have  said. 

They  who  valued  this  intricate  method  of  adju.^tiiig  the  robe, 
used,  before  putting  it  on,  to  have  it  ingeniously  folded,  and  this 
operation  took  place  every  evening.  Thin  little  boards  were  laitl 
between  the  folds  {tahnhv  and  tahfdfftd)^  to  keep  them  in  their 
places,  qui  pridie  rvjas  ah  exordio  forintt  et  indr  d'dKrat  m  ti/ias 
(not  taiias  as  Salmas.  reads) ;  and  the  umbo  was  kept  together  by 
a  pair  of  forceps,  which  merely  prevented  the  folds  getting  out  of 
their  order,  but  did  not  produce  the  lunbo;  they  were  only  rii.<tvdts. 
We  see  from  Macrobius  {Sat.  ii.  2)  what  great  care  was  lavished 
upon  the  adjustment  of  the  toga. 

The  colour  of  the  toga  was  white,  and  hence  it  is  called  7)«/ra, 
vestinienium  pururiiy  and  only  boys  carried,  till  the  tirociniuni  fvri^ 


La   longiieur    do    la   t'^-^a  Ctait   do   trois  '  tait  I'ar-desMi.s  lVj>;iule  uanelie  ct  retom- 

ftiia   la    Laviteiir  de  riu>nmic,   }>n>c    dcs  bait   en   aniLre.     Colui  qui  I't.iit  sur  le 

epAiilcs    ju.^^-iua    tcrre.      I--v    lurKOur,   a  I  devunt   et   iritt-rifiircnieiit  cut  i:iw  ]k\v 

I'endruit   le  plus  saillaut   do  la  c«»urbc.  |  sal'ii^MKur;  on  le  relev.iit  pnr  le  li.iut. 


n'avait  qu'unc  hauteur.  Pour  se  vttir 
de  la  tng-e,  on  i>la<jait  la  partie  droitc 
iur    I'epaulo    p-auche,   do    rnaniero    qu'il 


ct  en  se  rabattant  il  fasait  sur  la  i>oi- 
trine  des  i»lis  dont  la  masse  se  lunniuait 
Teux   .pi'ils  rec'uvraient  et  qui 


tomlxit  un  tier>^  de  la  lon^ieur  en  avant  '   traverstiient    oldiquement     -iur    la     p^a- 

entre    lea  jambcs.      La    ligiie   droite   so  trine,    fnnnaient   des    l"tlt<i  (baudrii.TM), 

toumait   vers  le  cou.      La   t"L:c   passait  ct  on   donn.iit   le  nom  de  iflni'<!  a  eeux 

ensuite  obliquemeut  sur  le  do^  p;ir  des-  qui  couvraicnt  le  milieu  des  corps,  ie.' 

souB  le  bras  droit,  et  le  dernier  tiers  do  1  Trausl. 
la  longueur,  ou  un  peu  moius,  se  rejet- 
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those  bordered  with  purple,  toga  prcdexta.  The  prcetexia,  tised  by 
magistrates,  and  the  Candida,  or  aplendenSj  the  toga  pida,  and  the 
tunica  palmata,  do  not  enter  into  our  present  discussion.  Of  the 
sordida,  and  pulla,  more  hereafter.  In  later  times,  a  toga  purpt'r*^ 
was  a  distinction  of  the  emperors,  and  Cresar  was  probably  tbe  firi?t 
who  wore  it.     Cic.  Fhil.  ii.  34. 


THE  TUNICA 

was  worn  under  the  toga,  and  was  a  sort  of  shirt,  originally,  perhaps, 
without  sleeves,  like  the  Doric  chiton,  coldbium.  Usually,  how- 
OTcr,  it  had  short  sleeves,  covering  the  upper  half  of  the  arm.  as  is 
seen  in  most  statues.  Later,  these  sleeves  reached  to  the  hand, 
tunica'  manicatcey  j^api^wroi,  but  they  are  seldom  met  with,  not  even 
ui  the  case  of  women.  In  the  paintings  and  relievos  at  Pompeii 
and  Herculaneum,  representing  comic  scenes,  all  the  actors  have 
titnicos  x^'P^^'^'^ovQ  (Gcll.  Pomj^eianay  new  ed.  ii.  t.  76;  Mus.  Bcrh. 
iv.  t.  18,  33),  but  they  are  not  Roman  costume.  Cicero  inveighs 
against  this  effeminacy,  Catil.  ii.  10 ;  in  Clod,  et  Cur.  5 ;  and 
Ciosar  wore  the  tunica  laticJavia  admanus  fimhriata.  Suet.  C(?a.  45. 
Gell.  \\i.  12 :  Tunicis  nti  virum  proJixis  ultra  hrochia  ft  usque  in 
pri mores  mnnns  ac  prope  difjitoa  Roince  atque  ornni  in  Latio  iudf- 
cornin  fiiit.  Ens  tunicas  Orccco  vocahido  nostri  xtipiluiTovq  apj^Va^ 
vcrufd ;  fvmirnsqur  sol  is  vest  em  huge  lateque  diffusam  dfcorxim  exi^ti- 
iiKtrervnt,  ad  uJnas  cruraque  adversus  oculos  protegenda. 

Although,  according  to  Gellius,  the  toga  only  was  worn  in 
former  times,  and  that  next  the  skin,  yet  they  afterwards  were  not 
content  with  one  tunica  only,  but  the  men,  like  the  women,  wore  a 
inin'ra  i}iffrior.  With  the  women  it  was  called  iutnsimn,  -with  the 
nun,  siihuctdtf,  says  Buettigcr  {Sab.  ii.  113);  but  this  nevertheless 
ajipears  erroneous.  The  fragment  of  Yarro  {De  Vita  Pop.  Pvm.] 
is  well  known :  Posiqaam  Unas  tunicas  habere  caperunt,  instituervui 
roritrc  subucuJarn  it  intnsiunu  It  is  this  passage  that  has  given  rise 
to  the  blunder  borrowed  by  Ferrari  from  Manutius,  and  by  Boetti- 
ger  from  Ferraii.  Yarro,  on  the  contrary,  wishes  to  say  that  the 
under  tunica  was  called  subucula,  the  upper  intusium,  as  is  clear 
from  his  treatise  De  Ling.  Lat.  v.  30  :  Prius  drin  indutui^  turn  amidm 
quiP.  surd,  tautjam.  Ca}'i(ium  ab  *e,  quod  copit  pectus,  id  est,  ui 
antiqui  dicehmt,  coutj>rvhendit.  Indutux  alterum  quod  suhius,  a  quo 
subucula;  alterum,  quod  suj'ra,  a  quo  supparus,  nisi  id  quod  item 
dicunt    Osce,     Alterius    generis    item    duo:     unum    qucd   forit  at 
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palaniy  palVa  ;  aiterum  qitod  inttis,  a  quo  intusiumf  id  quod  Plauius 
dicit : 

Intusiatam,  patagiatam,  caltulam,  crocotiilam. 

The  phrases  explained  by  Yarro  were  obsolete.  Gell.  xvi.  7, 
censures  Laberius  for  using  the  expression  capitium,  Supparus 
in  such  a  sense  is  also  inadmissible.  We  gather,  however,  from 
Varro,  that  he  understands  capitium  as  a  general  term  for  over  and 
under  tunic ;  the  over  being  further  called  supparus,  the  under 
subucula.  Of  the  supparus  he  then  mentions  two  sorts,  the  »n- 
dusium  and  the  palla.  This  agrees  but  iU  with  Nonius ;  but  Varro 
evidently  wishes  to  define  indusium  as  a  particular  kind  of  the 
over-coat  supparus.  Moreover,  he  speaks,  apparently,  of  the 
female  dres»,  having  already  discussed  the  toga  and  timica  of  the 
men ;  and  subucula  would  therefore  also  denote  the  under-tunic  of 
the  women.  Perhaps,  later,  the  word  subucula  was  restricted  in  its 
sense  to  the  men's  dress  only ;  but  Yarro  says  not  a  word  about  the 
indusium  being  the  inner  tunic  of  the  women. 

Persons  susceptible  of  cold  wore  several  tunics  over  one  another. 
So  Augustus,  Suet.  82  :  Hieme  quateniis  cum  pingiti  toga  tujiicia  et 
$ubucul(B  thorace  laneo  muniehatur.  From  whence  it  would  seem 
that  the  subucula  fitted  tight  to  the  body. 

The  davis  latuSy  or  angustus,  was  a  particular  distinction  for  the 
senatorial  or  equestrian  order;  hence  tunica  hiticlaria,  or  a ngusti^ 
da  via.  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  latus  clavus  was  a 
strip  of  purple  in  the  middle  of  the  tunic  in  front,  running  down 
from  the  neck  to  the  lower  border,  while  the  an  gust  us  consisted  of 
two  such  smaller  strips.  See  Ruben.  De  re  Vest.,  and  Spalding  on 
Quinctih'aiij  441.  These  strips  were  woven  into  the  cloth,  as  we  see 
from  Plin.  viii.  48:  X<nn  tunica  lati  chiri  in  modum  gausapa;  texi 
nunc  primum  ijtcipr't.  The  phrase  inntnre  vestem  was  no  doubt 
restricted  to  the  act  of  laj-ing  aside  these  insignia ;  [which  always 
happened  in  public  mourning.]  The  expression  sordidntus  is  never 
used  of  soiled  clothing.  l)io.  Cass,  xxxviii.  14,  xl.  46 ;  Cic.  />. 
Plane,  41  ;  Liv.  Kp.  ov.  [But  when  the  whole  people  is  said 
viutare  vtsttniy  as  Cic.  in  Pis.  8:  Liv.  vi.  16:  Coitjtcto  in  carcereni 
ManJio  satis  constat  niugnani  parttiu  phlds  nsfnn  nutfassc ;  this  must 
signify  that  they  laid  aside  the  togu,  as  the  characteristic  dress  of 
the  Roman  citizen.  This  is  further  clear  from  Sen.  Kp.  18,  where 
he  speaks  of  the  Saturnalia,  when,  as  is  well  known,  the  toga  was 
laid  afcide :  quod  Jitri  nisi  in  tnnndtu  et  tristi  teinpore  civitatis  non 
tohh<it^  voluptatis  causa  ac /estorum  dierum  vestem  nditfiritnns ;  where 
the  last  words  mean  the  same  as  togam  cxuere  just  before.     In 
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domestic  mourning,  on  tlie  contrary,  vtstem  mtUart  is  to  pat  on 
mourning  habiliments.     See  Excursus,  Sc.  Xll.] 

The  tunica  was  girded  under  the  breast  {cinctura) ;  those  howerer 
who  wore  the  latiLS  davus^  girded  only  the  under  one;  but  to 
this  rule  Csesar  was  an  exception.  Suet.  (7(se«.  45.  The  disputed 
passage,  Macrob.  Sat,  ii.  3,  contains  a  mistake,  and  the  emendation 
timica  prcecingebatur  will  not  at  all  accord  with  laciniam  trahere^ 
Quinctilian  directs  with  respect  to  the  length  of  the  garm^it :  Cui 
lati  clavi  Jus  non  erit^  ita  cingatur^  ui  tuniccs  prioribus  oris  infra 
genua  pauUum,  posteriorihus  ad  medios  poplites  tuque  perveniani. 
Nam  infra  mulierum  est,  supra  centurionum,  Ut  purpurea  rede 
descendant,  Jems  cura  est,  Notatur  interim  negUgentia,  Latum 
habentium  clavum  modus  est,  ut  sit  paullum  cinctis  summissior. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  cinctis  is  in  the  ablative  in  the  last  words, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  referred  to  the  cinctura  of 
the  angustirJnn'a,  as  it  can  also  mean,  that  the  latidavia  must  hang 
down  somewhat  lower  than  the  tunicce  interiores,  which  were  always 
girded.  Wo  might  inquire  the  purpose  of  this,  as  the  toga  which 
was  thrown  over  it  quite  concealed  the  under  portion  of  the  tunica  : 
but  we  must  not  forget  that  the  toga  was  only  worn  in  public,  and 
that  on  arri\'ing  at  home  it  was  immediately  put  off.  Men  who 
wore  low  falling  tunicoi,  iaiares,  were  always  censured.  The  upper 
tunica  had  not  long  sleeves,  but  the  subucula  had. 

The  toga  was  the  Eoman  robe  of  state,  and  the  tunica  was  the 
household  garment ;  but  in  bad  weather  and  out  of  Rome,  on  a 
journey  for  instance,  some  other  article  of  dress  was  necessary  as  a 
defence  against  the  dust  and  rain. 

This  deticieucy  was  supplied  by 

TIIE  P^.NULA, 

a  kind  of  mantle  worn  by  all  classes,  and  even  by  women.  Ulp, 
Dig.  xxxiv.  2,  23 ;  Lips.  Ehct.  i.  13,  25 ;  Salm.  ad  Spart.  Iladr.  3, 
p.  25  ;  Lamprid.  Comm.  16,  p.  517 ;  Diadum.  2,  p.  774;  Alex.  Sev. 
27,  ]>.  920;  and  Barthol.  De  Piznula. 

This  garment  has  been  so  much  discussed,  that  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  mention  hero  the  chief  points  about  its  use  and  sup- 
posed nature.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  long  simple  mantle  without 
sleeves,  and  halving  probably  only  a  hole  for  the  neck.  It  was 
draAvn  on  over  the  hmid,  and  so  covered  the  whole  body,  from  the 
neck  downwards,  including  the  shoulders  and  arms.  If  the  statues 
made  known  by  Bartliolini,  of  one  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy, 
can  be  referred  to  this  kind  of  dress,  it  would  appear  to  have  been 
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sewed  together  in  front  down  the  breast.  This  seam,  however, 
sometiines  goes  lower,  and  at  others  stops  on  the  breast,  and  then 
the  mantle  falls  down  beneath  it  in  two  halves,  which  might  be 
thrown  back,  and  so  leave  the  arms  free,  as  in  the  figure  given 
above.  The  most  striking  monument,  perhaps,  is  a  libertus  on  a 
tomb  in  the  Lapidarium  of  the  Vatican.     The  pcenula  was  made  of 


Figurt  of  a  rann  suppost^l  to  b*:  dr^ss'd  in  the  P<rnula, 

a  thick  stronf^  cloth,  ospeciallv  if  intended  for  winter  use,  and  after 
the  introduction  of  woollen  (j'ldsajfn,  they  were  probably  used  for 
the  purpose.     Mart.  xiv.  14o,  I\vnn/a  tjausapina  : 

Is  niihi  candor  incst,  villorum  fjratia  tanta, 
Ut  me  Vfl  media  sumere  messe  vclis. 

Comp.  vi.  59.  Such  (jdusapimv  came  into  use  only  a  short  tiiim 
before  Pliny,  who  says  (viii.  4.S) :  (nm.^ajKi  {i<ntta)  p<itris  )nvi 
memoria  crtpere,  Gausapn  was  oriiHnally  a  linen  cloth,  rendered 
rough  by  a  particular  process.  See  Becker'i?  Xnc/ifrii'/e  zudi  Aniinat. 
p.  46.  The  paf/< «/(e  were  also  made  of  leather,  scorlnc.  Mart.  x!v. 
130,  Petunia  scortca  : 

Ingrediarc  viam  ca?lo  licet  u>quo  sprona  : 
Ad  subitas  nunquam  scortea  dt*^it  aiiu.js'. 
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The  use  of  the  psenula  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  most  and^it 
Boman  literature  known  to  ns;  for  in  Plautus  it  is  frequently 
alluded  to  as  something  quite  usual.  When  Pliny  (xxxiy.  5),  among 
the  effigies  hahUu  novitias,  reckons  those  qucB  nuper  prodiere  poenulu, 
it  only  applies  to  the  artistic  representations,  for  which  the  pcenula 
was  but  little  adapted.  It  existed  along  with  the  toga,  the  place 
of  which  it  never  usurped,  although  the  lacema  doubtiees  did.  It 
was  worn  next  to  the  tunica,  and  chiefly  on  journeys ;  Cicero  p. 
Mil,  20,  cum  hie  cum  uxore  veheretur  in  rheda  pcenulattu.  Ad  AtUc 
xiii.  33.  Hence  it  was  the  dress  of  the  mulio.  Cic.  p,  Sesi,  38, 
mulionica  pcenula.  It  was  also  used  in  the  city  in  rainy  weather. 
Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  21  y  poenxdia  intra  urhem  frigoris  causa  utereniur 
permisit,  on  which  Salm.  quotes  Seneca,  Qucest,  Nat.  iv.  6.  The 
toga  was  then  worn  underneath  it.  It  was  likewise  worn  at  games, 
Dio.  Cass.  Ixxii.  21. 

A  similar  mantle,  likewise  worn  over  the  toga,  was 

THE  LACERNA, 

or  lacerncBy  and  often  confounded  by  later  writers  with  the  psenula. 
It  differed  from  the  latter,  however,  in  not  being  a  vestimentum 
claiisumy  through  which  the  head  was  inserted,  but,  like  the  Greek 
pallium,  an  open  mantle,  usually  fastened  together  over  the  ri^t 
shoulder  by  a  fibula.  The  lacema  is  unquestionably  of  later  origin 
than  the  pajnula,  and  Cicero  thus  complained  of  Antony  {Phil.  ii.  30): 
Nam  quod  quarebas,  quomodo  redissem :  primum  luct,  non  ienebris ; 
deinde  cum  calceis  et  toga,  nullis  nee  Oallicia  nee  lacerna ;  and  then : 
cum  Gailicis  et  lacerna  cucurristi.  As  early  as  the  first  emperors  it 
was  in  common  use  in  winter  at  the  public  games,  as  we  learn  from 
Suetonius'  description  of  the  honours  paid  to  Claudius  by  the  ordo 
equester.  Claud.  6,  Quin  et  spectaculis  advenienti  assurgere  et  lacemas 
dfponere  solebat  (ordo  equester).  It  was  not  designed  solely  for 
protection  against  the  weather,  and  was  therefore  worn  of  more 
elegant  form  than  the  paonula.  White  lacemae  only  were  proper 
costume  for  the  theatre,  when  the  emperor  was  expected  to  be  pre- 
sent, as  wo  see  from  Mart.  iv.  2, 

S|><  ctabat  modo  solus  inter  omnes 
Nigris  munus  Iloratius  laccrnis, 
Cum  plebs  ct  minor  ordo  maximusque 
Cum  sancto  duce  caudidus  sederet. 
and  x'v.  137,  Laceni(r  albce  : 

Aniphitlicatrales  nos  commendamur  in  nsus. 
Cum  te-it  algentes  alba  lacerna  tojas. 
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The  lacemse  of  the  poorer  classes  were  sufficiently  unbecoming,  as 
wo  may  naturally  suppose.    Juven.  ix.  27, 

Pingues  aliquando  lacernaa 

Hunimenta  togs,  duri  crassiqae  colons, 

£t  male  percussas  textoris  pectine  Gal  11 

Accipimus. 

Mart.  i.  93.  The  higher  ranks,  however,  displayed  considerable 
luxury  in  this  article,  and  as  the  rest  of  the  dress  was  obliged  to  be 
white,  took  care  not  to  have  any  lack  of  colours  in  the  lacema. 
Hence  lacemcB  coccineo'.  Mart.  xiv.  131,  amethyatincey  etc.  A  purple 
kicema  sometimes  cost  ten  thousand  sesterces.  Mart.  viii.  10. 
Darker  colours  were  also  used. 

THE  SYNTHESIS. 

The  toga,  on  account  of  the  exuberance  of  its  folds,  and  the 
manner  of  adjusting  it,  was  too  uncomfortable  a  garment  to  wear 
in  common  household  avocations,  or  at  meals  [Spart.  JIadr.  22 ;  Sen. 
Ep,  18],  at  which,  however,  it  would  have  been  improper  to  appear 
in  the  bare  tunic.  Hence  there  were  regular  meal-dresses,  vestea 
ccenatorice,  or  coenatoria.  Mart.  x.  87,  12,  xiv.  135.  [Cap.  Maxim,  jun, ; 
Dio.  Cass.  Ixix.  18;  Pompon.  />/</.  xxxiv.  2,  33,  muUebria  caenatoria.l 
Petr.  21,  accuhitoria ;  ib.  30,  also  called  syntheses.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  say  with  certainty  what  the  form  of  this  synthesis  was. 
It  is  usually  assimied  to  have  been  a  mantle,  similar  to  the  pallium. 
Ferrar.  de  re  Vest,  [Stuck.  Antiq.  Conviv.  ii.  20.]  Malliot  and  Mar- 
tin, Recherches  stir  les  CostumeSy  say,  *' They  generally  came  from  the 
bath  to  the  aprmy  and  then  put  on  the  sjTithesis,  an  exceedingly 
comfortable,  short,  and  coloiu-ed  garment."  What  Dio.  Cussius,  xiii. 
13,  says  of  Nero,  appears  at  variance  ^s-ith  this  assertion.  ToiNf  U 
/3owXfvrdc  xirwviov  n  IvhSvKvjQ  dvOivov  xai  aivdoviov  irtpi  fbv  av\kva 
Ixiav  rjtrirdaaroy  if  we  compare  it  -with  Suet.  Xero  51  :  circa  cidtum 
hahitumque  adeo  pt(dendus,  uf  phriunque  synihcsinmn  iudutns  ligato 
circum  collum  sudario  prodUrit  in  piihlicani  sinecinctu  et  discalreatus  ; 
for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  xi^wi/«ov  dv9iifov  answers  to  tho 
synthesis,  as  the  (tivSoviov  does  to  the  sudarium.  In  which  case  the 
synthesis  would  not  be  any  kind  of  ai/iidusy  but  an  indumentum. 
Nothing  of  certainty  can  be  gathered  from  the  reliefs  and  pictures 
representing  TridiniOy  and  Bidinia;  for  in  these,  at  one  time  a 
bare  ungirded  tunic  is  visible ;  at  another,  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  quite  imcovered ;  but  whatever  it^  form,  it  was  an  elegant, 
and,  at  least  in  later  times,  a  coloured  garment.  Martial  ii.  40  : 
Florida  per  varios  ut  pingitur  Ilybla  colores 
Cum  breve  Sicaiiiio  ver  populautur  apes  ; 
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Sic  tua  snppositis  pellacent  prssla  lacernii. 
Si  micat  innumcris  arcula  synthesibafl. 

So  X.  29,  etc.  The  colours  most  frequently  named  are  coccinus^ 
prdsinuSf  amethyatinuSy  ianthintis,  Pliny,  xxi.  8.  The  aame  came 
probably  from  their  being  carefully  folded  up  and  placed  in  a  press. 
Martial,  and  Senec.  de  Tranq,  An.  c.  i.  Men  who  were  particular 
about  their  appearance  changed  them  in  the  middle  of  a  meaL 
Mart.  V.  79 : 

Undecies  una  surrexti,  Zoile,  coena, 
£t  mutata  tibi  est  Byntbesis  undecies. 

The  synthesis  was  never  worn  in  public,  except  during  the  Saiur^ 
nalia,  when  its  use  was  universal,  even  by  the  highest  dasseta. 
Mart.  xiv.  1,  141 ;  it  was  reckoned  absurd  to  put  on  the  toga  at 
that  time.     Mart.  vi.  24  : 

Nil  lascivius  est  Charisiano ; 

Saturnalibus  ambulat  togatus. 

Synthesis  is  also  used  in  a  totally  different  sense,  namely,  as  an 
entire  wardrobe,  or  complete  suit  of  apparel.  Salmaaius,  cui  Vopiic 
Bmo8,  15,  p.  772.     [Stat.  Silv,  iv.  9,  44;  Mart.  iv.  46.] 

THE  L^NA,  ABOLLA,  ENDEOMIS. 

The  names  that  arc  mentioned  of  usual  articles  of  dress,  as 
livna  and  ahoUay  can  hardly  be  determined  on  with  certainty.  It 
seems  almost  as  if  they  were  nearly  similar  to  the  lacerna.  Of  the 
former  indeed  Martial  says  (xiv.  136),  LotnUy 

Tempore  bruniali  non  multum  Iffivia  prosunt : 
Calfaciunt  villi  pallia  vestra  mei ; 

from  which  it  would  appear  to  have  been  a  particularly  warm 
gai-ment  thrown  on  over  the  lacerua  (pallia).  [Varro,  X.  Z.  v.  133 : 
Liviai  quod  de  lana  DiuHuy  duarum  etiam  togarum  instar.  Paull. 
p.  117.]  Nonius  calls  it  a  vestimeutuni  militarey  quod  supra  omnia 
Vi'stiimnta  sumitur ;  and  in  Cicero,  Brut.  14,  we  find  it  mentioned 
as  a  priestly  robe,  but  in  Persius,  i.  32,  it  again  appears  at  the 
diunor-tablo.  It  was  hyacinth ina  and  coccina  (Juv.  iii.  283),  not 
less  than  the  lacerna,  and  just  so  is  the  aholla  Tyria  or  aaturaia 
iiiwrire.  Mart.  viii.  48.  \j>\iQi,  Coh'y.'dbypurpureoe  ahollcK.']  Perhaps 
at  that  period  they  all  belonged  to  the  cconatoria.     See  above. 

The  eudromiSy  which  is  mentioned  in  a  few  passages  (Juven.  vi. 
24();  Mart.  vi.  19,  xiv.  120),  was  not  a  garment,  but  a  thick  piece 
of  cloth,  forming  a  coverlet,  which  was  thrown  round  the  body 
alter  gjTnnastic  exercises,  to  prevent  cold  being  taken ;  in  the  same 
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manner  Trimalchio,  in  Petron.  28,  after  the  bath,  covers  himself 
"with  a  coccina  gausapa. 

THE  COVERINGS  FOR  THE  HEAD. 

In  the  every-day  life  of  cities,  men  never  wore  anything  on  the 
head.  In  particular  cases  they  drew  the  toga  over  the  head.  But 
for  protection  in  bad  weather,  they  had  the  cucullusy  also  cucullioy 
a  kind  of  cape,  which  on  a  journey,  or  when  they  wished  to  be 
unknown  {ohvoluto  capiUy  Lamprid.  Heliog,  33.  Juv.  vi.  118,  nodur- 
no8  cucuIlo8)y  they  used  to  fasten  to  the  lacema  and  paenula. 
Martial  calls  thera  libuniicoe  or  bardaicvSy  iv.  4,  5 :  also  hardocu^ 
cullosy  xiv.  128.  See  Sajmas.  ad  Jul,  Cap,  rtriiu,  8,  p.  551.  We 
see  from  Mart.  xiv.  139,  Cuculli  liburnici, 

Jungcrc  ncscisti  nobis,  o  stulte,  laceraas : 
Indueras  albas,  exue  callainas, 

that  they  were  of  dark  colour,  and  that  the  cucullus  had  stained 
the  white  lacema.  We  also  learn  from  Epig.  xiv.  132,  that  it 
belonged  to  the  lacerna  : 

Si  possem,  tolas  cuperem  misisse  lacernas ; 
Nunc  tantum  capiti  munera  mitto  tuo. 
It  is  true  he  sends  not  a  cucullus,  but  a  pileus ;  but  had  he  been 
able  to  send  iotas  lacernas  (i.  e.  with  the  cucullus),  the  hat  would 
have  been  unnecessary.  [See  Mart.  xi.  98,  v.  14,  x.  76. — The 
cuculli  were  often  worn  by  slaves  and  common  people  as  a  protec- 
tion a^inst  the  weather;  Colum.  i.  8.  Lamprid.  Hel.  33,  tectus 
cite  nil  tone  mulionico.'] 

They  wore  hats  on  a  journey ;  [hence  given  to  fishermen  and 
sailoi-s  generally,  Plant.  Mil.  iv.  4,  41  : 

Facito,  ut  venias  hue  ornatus  ornatu  nauclerico 
Causiam  habciis  ferrugincani. 
Mhs.  Borb.  iv.  55],  and  even  in  the  theatre,  as  a  shelter  against 
the  sun.     Dio.  Cass.  lix.  7.     [Mart.  xiv.  29,  Causia : 
In  Pompciano  tectus  spcctabo  tbcatro : 
Nam  vcntus  populo  vela  nesjare  solct.] 
Augustus  generally  wore  a  petasus,  Suet.  82  :  Solis  vero  ne  hiherui 
q}titlim  paiims  (h'mi  qnoqne  uon   nisi  pduMiius  sub  divo  spatiahatur, 
[The   pileus  and  petasus   were  made  of  felt.      Yates,  Uxirinum 
antiquum.l 

THE  COVERINGS  OF  THE  LEGS. 

Trowsers,  bracccPy  were  quite  imknown  to  the  Romans,  until  the 
time  of  the  later  emperors.     They  belonged  to  the  Barbarians,  who 
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wore  them  mostly  in  the  shape  of  wide  pantaloons,  which  were  bed 
just  above  the  foot ;  so  we  see  them  on  the  Columna  Trajana,  and 
in  the  figures  of  the  prisoners  belonging  to  it.  See  the  great  work 
of  Piranesi,  and  the  pillar  itself.  Comp.  Cas.  ad  Suet.  Avg.  82; 
Salm.  ad  Lamprid.  Alex,  Sev.  40,  p.  977 ;  Bottiger,  Vaseng,  iii.  p. 
184.  The  Barbarians  were  ridiculed  for  wearing  them,  Cic.  in  Pis, 
23  ;  p.  Font.  11 ;  ad  Fam.  ix.  15.  [Ovid.  THat  v.  10,  33.]  It  was 
not  till  the  time  of  the  un-roman  emperors,  or  those  who  had 
grown  up  among  the  Barbarians,  that  trowsers  came  into  fashion, 
coccinece  hraccoe,  instead  of  which  Alexander  chose  white  ones. 
Men  who  had  served  long  in  war  against  the  Northern  nations, 
assumed  their  dress,  and  likewise  trowsers.  Tac.  Hist,  ii.  20,  of 
Csecina,  versicolore  saguloy  hraccas,  tegmen  harharum^  indutus  togah^ 
aUoquehatur.  But  this  was  not  allowed  publicly  at  Home,  and 
Honorius  forbade  their  being  worn  in  the  metropolis:  see  Sal- 
masius.     [Lyd.  de  Mag.  1.  12.] 

Instead  of  these  coverings  for  the  legs,  the  Eomans  had,  how- 
ever partially,  so  eariy  as  the  Republic,  strips  of  cloth,  fasciaa 
(Varro  De  Lib.  Kduc.  in  Non.  ii.  312 ;  Cic.  in  Clod,  et  Cur.  5,  Or.  de 
har.  resp.  21 ;  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3,  255),  with  which  they  protected  the 
thighs  and  shin-bones,  and  thence  called  feminalia  and  cruraHa^ 
and  also  tibkdia.  XJlp.  Dig,  xxxiv.  2,  25 ;  Suet.  Aug.  82,  feminalia 
bus  et  tih'alibus  muniebatur.  Quinct.  xi.  3, 144.  Many  persons  wore, 
in  addition  to  these,  sashes,  villoaa  ventralia  (Plin.  viii.  48),  and 
wrappei*s  round  the  neck  and  ears,  focalia.  See  Heind.  on  Hor. 
Sat.  ii.  3,  255.  All  these  were,  however,  considered  marks  of 
eflfeminacy.  [The  word  cubital^  Hor.  ib,  {/asciolaSj  cubital^  /ocaliu) 
is  explained  by  some  to  be  a  cushion,  by  others  a  covering  of  the 
lower  arm  corresponding  to  fasciae  and  focalia.  But  then  it  would 
hardly  be  in  the  singular  number.] 


THE  COVERINGS  OF  THE  FEET. 

These  were  very  numerous,  but  may  be  classed  in  two  sorts, 
the  caJceus  and  the  solew,  which  certainly  both  occur  in  very  dif- 
ferent forms.  It  is  almost  doubtful  whether  the  multifarious 
names  which  are  used  to  designate  these  articles  of  dress  can  with 
certainty  be  applied  to  the  forms  which  occur  on  statues  ;  for  what 
Rubens  [de  Calce  Sennforio']  and  Balduin  {Calceus  Antiq.  et  Myst.) 
have  said  upon  the  subject,  does  not  clear  up  all  the  points, 
[although  Baltluin  was  the  son  of  a  shoemaker,  and  understood 
the  matter.]  Bittnor's  Diss,  de  Calceis  is  still  less  important. 
[Bassius  de  Gen,  Cakeoruni.     See  Fabric.  Bibliog,  Antiq,  p.  861,  and 
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Charidesy  trans,  by  Metcalfe,  p.  326.]    It  will  therefore  be  suflficient 
to  enumerate  the  chief  varieties. 


a  h  SoU<w  of  the  ordinary  torm. 

c  Half-shoes,  after  a  pointing  found  at  Portid. 

d  The  common  shoe. 

e  A  man's  shoe,  perhaps  the  calceus  ienatoriuft 

The  solecPy  sandals,  were  a  covering  for  the  foot,  which  was  worn 
by  men  only  in  the  house,  or  more  correctly,  in  domestic  life.  [In 
the  oldest  times  they  probably  wore  nothing.]  In  Gellins  xiii.  21, 
T.  Castricius  reproaches  his  former  scholars,  who  were  already 
senators,  for  appearing  soleati  in  public.  Still  this  restriction  can- 
not be  so  far  extended,  as  to  say  that  no  use  at  all  of  the  soloa 
was  made  in  the  streets ;  for  when  they  suj^ped  out  and  did  not 
bathe  in  the  house  of  their  host,  the  solenp  were  the  usual  covering 
for  the  feet,  and  were  taken  off  as  soon  as  they  reclined  for  the 
meal,  and  not  put  on  again  till  they  went  away.  Mart.  iii.  50. 
Hence  they  were  sometimes  lost  in  the  interim ;  Mart.  xii.  88  : 

Bis  Cotti  soleas  penlidisse  sc  questu?, 

Duin  negligentcm  ducit  ad  podi-s  vernain. 
Hence  the  common  ex])ressi()n  deme  soltas,  of  the  person  who  takrs 
his  place  at  the  table,  and  piisrcrv  suhns^  when  he  rises  to  go. 
Heindorf  ad  Nor.  Sat.  ii.  8,  77.  From  PHny  Ej).  ix.  17,  it  would 
appear  that  calceus  is  sometimes  a  general  tenn  for  any  covering 
of  the  foot. 

The  form  of  the  soleco  and  the  manner  of  fa>tt'ning  them,  are 
gathered  from  Gellius,  and  may  also  hi)  s<'on  in  many  anti(iiio 
statues,  particularly  of  females,  whoso  j)roper  foot-covering  they 
were.  Generally  a  thong  passes  between  the  great  and  second  toe, 
and  is  there  fastened  to  another  by  means  of  a  litjnla,  which  passes 
longitudinally  over  the  upper  suiiace  of  the  foot,  and  with  the 
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anklo-thong  keeps  the  whole  secure.  Sometimes  this  thong  is 
divided  just  at  the  toe  into  two  parts,  which  run  along  the  instep, 
and  are  fastened  by  ligulse  to  the  ankle-thong. 

As  they  were  used  in-doors,  and  in  private  life,  so  in  later  times, 
out  of  doors  also,  when  a  person  was  without  the  toga,  wearing 
over  the  tunica  the  lacema  only,  in  conjunction  with  which  the 
Boleae  always  occur.  To  the  toga  belonged  the  calceus,  a  real  shoe, 
which  covered  the  foot  entirely,  or  in  a  great  measure ;  it  was  the 
only  foot-covering  in  general  use  in  public  life,  and  hence  is  often 
mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  toga.  Thus  Cicero,  Cum  toga  d 
calceu.  Pliny  [Epiat,  vii.  3),  charging  Prsesens  with  his  long  absence 
from  Eomc,  says  :  Quousque  calcei  nuaquam^  toga  feriata  t  TertulL 
(De  pallia,  5) :  Calceoa  nihil  dicimuSf  proprium  togce  iormentum.  But 
at  home  the  calceus  was  laid  aside  with  the  toga.  Cic.  p.  Mil.  20, 
donium  venity  calceoa  et  vesiimenta  mutat.  It  is  true  that  Suet,  says 
of  Augustus  (Oct.  78),  post  cibum  ita  ut  vestitus  calceaiusqtu  ercU 
conqtiiescehat ;  but  here,  calceatu^  is  used  in  a  more  general  sense. 
Ho  says  (73),  forensia  autem-  et  calceoa  nunquam  "tion  intra  cubiculum 
hahuit  ad  auhitos  repentinoaque  caaus  parata.  So  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  17, 
calceoa  poacunty  instead  of  aoleaa.  Comp.  Cic.  de  Rep,  i.  12.  The 
form  of  this  shoe  used  by  the  lower  classes  [called  pero  by  Cato,  in 
I'est.  p.  142,  and  Yirg.  jEn.  vii.  690]  is  not  known.  In  a  beautiful 
but  mutilated  picture  from  Pompeii  {Mus,  Borh,  vii.  20),  a  female 
slave  is  divesting  a  sitting  man  of  his  shoes,  which  have  quite  the 
form  of  the  high  shoes  usual  among  us,  and  tied  in  front  with  a 
string ;  see  the  engraving  above.  But  that  this  was  no  common 
shoe,  as  might  be  supposed  from  its  shape,  is  evident  from  the  per- 
son wearing  it,  and  fiom  the  circumstance  that  most  of  the  charm- 
ing female  dancers  [Mua,  Borb.  33 — 40)  have  the  same  covering  for 
the  feet.  These  shoes  are  sometimes  white,  sometimes  green,  but 
mostly  yellow  {cerifta),  tied  with  red  strings  or  narrow  thongs,  and 
must  therefore  be  rather  taken  as  women's  shoes.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  know  that  the  shoes  of  the  senators  differed  in  more  than 
one  respect  from  those  of  others ;  and  Cicero  alludes  to  this,  Phil. 
xiii.  13.  The  chief  difference  was,  that  the  senator^s  shoe  was 
fastened  with  four  thongs  (oorrtV/j'cr),  which  reached  up  to  the  calf, 
and  were  then  turned  round  the  leg  \_Lora  patrician  Sen,  de  Tranq. 
An,  11.]  See  Ileind.  on  Hor.  tyat.  i.  6,  27.  The  second  distinction 
was  the  lunula y  a  half-moon,  which  was  attached  to  some  part  of  it. 
Plutarch  [Qna'st.  R.  70)  gives  the  derivation  from  the  original 
number  of  the  senators,  C.  Comp.  Mart.  i.  50,  31 ;  Juven.  vii.  192. 
[Zon.  vii.  9.]  In  Philostr.  {Vit,  Herod.  Att,  ii.  8)  this  lunula  is 
called  iiTiatpvpiov  iXi^dprivov  fjirivoiidkg,  and  then  he  says,   c^  njv 
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guytvuav  Iv  roifi  iffrpaydXotQ  tx^c*     On  the  other  hand,  Martial  says, 

iL29: 

Non  besteraa  sedet  lunata  lingula  planta. 

"We  are  not  aware  whether  this  mark  occurs  in  any  statue,  and  yet 
"we  might  take  such  foot-coverings  as  occur  in  the  statue  in  Mas, 
Borh,  vii.  49,  for  the  ccUceus  senatorius  (see  the  engraving  above). 
According  to  Cicero,  we  must  believe  that  only  senators  wore  it ; 
and  according  to  Cato  in  Festus,  those  qui  magtatratum  curulem 
ceptssent.  On  the  contrary,  Plutarch  and  Plnlostratus  speak  only 
of  the  tir/ivHa  ;  and  the  person  designated  by  Martial  was  anything 
but  a  senator.  Comp.  Isid.  Grig.  xix.  34,  4.  [Probably  there  were 
three  sorts  of  these  shoes,  though  they  differed  but  slightly  from 
each  other:  (1)  MuUeuSy  or  the  curule  shoe.  Lyd.  de  Mag,  i.  32. 
(2)  The  senatorial  shoe.  Cic.  and  Acron.  ad  Hor,  (3)  The  patri- 
cian shoe.  Plut.  ib,;  Zon.  ih.;  Orell.  543,  cakei's  patriciis.  Lyd.  i.  17.] 
From  the  words  of  Horace,  ut  nigris  inrdiinn  irnpediit  cms  pdli- 
huSy  and  of  Juvenal,  nigrce  lunara  sithterit  uIut(F^  it  has  been  inferred 
that  the  shoe  was  black ;  but  Martial  expressly  adds,  Cocci na  non 
Icesum  cingit  aJuta  pedem  ;  and  if  this  veiy  shoe  be  rightly  supposed 
to  have  been  the  muUenSy  which  had  passed  among  so  many  other 
things  from  the  Etrurians  to  the  Romans,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
was  red,  and  that  the  above  passage  can  only  be  understood  of  the 
four  corrigise.  See  Salm,  ad  Vopisc.  Aurel.  49,  588  ;  Miiller,  Etrusk. 
i.  269.  The  mulleus  was  red,  whatever  the  etjTnology  of  the  word 
may  be.  See  Isid.  Grig.  xix.  34,  10.  [Plin.  //.  N,  ix.  17:  comp.  Dio. 
Cass,  xliii.  43.  The  mulleus  differed  perhaps  in  colour  from  the  two 
other  kinds.  Lyd.  i.  17,  32,  says  the  shoes  of  the  consuls  were  white, 
those  of  the  patricians,  black.]  Otherwise  the  men  wore  only  black 
and  white  shoes,  and  the  latter  only  in  later  time-^,  when  variously 
coloured  ones  were  also  used.  They  were  borrowed  from  the 
women's  apparel,  and  hence  Aurchan  forbade  men  from  wearing 
them.  Vopisc.  49.  [The  crepidte  were  accounted  un-roman  (Pers.  i. 
127,  t«  crepidis  Graioriuji .  Tertiill.  de  rail.  4  :  Plin.  xxxiii.  3,  14), 
and  are  always  mentioned  aloii}^' w4th  thn  Vhlamiis  and  PaUiam, 
Cic.  p.  Rah,  10;  Liv.  xxix.  19;  >Suot.  Til.  13,  dvposHo  patrio  hahitit 
redegit  se  ad  pallium  et  crepidas.  Goll.  (xiii.  21)  makes  them  the 
same  as  the  soleae  (so  Ilciudorf  ad  Ilur.  Sat.  i.  3,  127),  but  they 
certainly  differed ;  so  that  his  assertion  is  no  more  to  be  relied  on 
than  that  of  Servius,  ad  Virg.  ^n.  %'iii.  458,  who  calls  the  calceu6 
senatorius  a  crepida.  Isidor.  xix.  34.  The  calijjro  of  a  later  age  were 
chiefly  used  by  the  military  (Brisson,  Anfiq.  ^V/.  ii.  6),  but  were  also 
used  in  common  life.  Edict.  Dioclef.  p.  24.  On  CompaguSy  see  Salmas. 
ad  Treb.  Poll,  Gallien.  16;  Lyd.  de  Mag.  i.  17.] 
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The  poorer  classes  generally  were  clothed  in  the  same  manrer, 
only  that  there  was  naturally  a  difference  in  the  colour  and  texture 
of  the  materials  used,  and  the  elegance  of  the  garments  of  the 
higher  ranks  was  altogether  wanting.     So  Juvenal  describes  the 

paupereSy  iii.  148 : 

si  foeda  et  scissa  lacerna. 
Si  toga  sordidula  est  et  rupta  calceus  alt«r 
Telle  patet ;  vel  si  consuto  vulnere  crassum 
Atque  recens  linum  ostendit  non  una  cicatrix. 
Many  men  in  good  circumstances  also  did  not  go  better  dad,  either 
from  negligence,  as  the  Schol.  Cniq.  on  Hor.  Sat,  i.  3,  31,  relates 
of  Virgil,  or  from  avarice,  as  Scaevola,  who  had  suddenly  become 
wealthy.     Mart.  i.  104  : 

Sordidior  post  hoc  multo  toga,  psenula  pejor ; 
Calceus  est  sarta  terque  quatcrque  cute. 
The  labouring  classes  could  not,  of  course,  make  much  use  of  the 
toga. 

The  slaves  wore  only  a  tunica, 

THE  BEABD  AND  IIAIE. 

In  ancient  times  the  Romans  wore  beards,  Liv.  v.  41.  Cic.  p. 
Co'l.  14.  The  first  tonsor  is  said  to  have  come  to  Eome  from 
Sicily,  A.  u.  c.  454.  Varro,  i?.  i?.  ii.  11.  Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  59  ;  and 
from  that  time  they  shaved ;  Gell.  iii.  4.  Hence  most  of  the  male 
statues,  doTSTi  to  the  second  centurj',  are  beardless.  The  poorer 
classes  did  not  shave  generally.     Mart.  vii.  9o : 

Dependet  glacies  rigetque  barba 

Qualem  forficibus  mctit  supinis 

Tonsor  Cinyphio  Cilix  marito. 

xii.  59.  Young  fops  only  shaved  partially  [Sen.  Ep.  114],  and 
sported  a  neat  little  beard  {bene  harbati,  Cic.  Cat.  ii.  10,  p.  CctI, 
14;  or  barhatuHy  ad  Att.  i.  14,  16,  p.  Cwl.  14).  The  day  of  shaving 
the  beard  for  the  first  time  was  observed  as  a  festival,  Pio.  Cass, 
xlviii.  34  ;  Ixi.  19.  Salm.  ad  Larnprid.  Ileliog,  31.  From  Hadrian's 
time,  beards  again  came  into  fashion,  as  is  evident  from  the  im- 
perial portraits.  Dio.  Ca^s.  Ixviii.  15;  Spart.  Hadr,  26. — ^The  hair 
was  worn  cut  short ;  in  case  of  moiu*ning  only,  it,  as  well  as  the 
beard,  was  allowed  to  grow.     See  Excursus,  Sc.  XTT. 

In  the  tojistrincey  the  hair  was  cut,  the  beard  shorn,  and  the 
nails  cleaned.  The  shearing  of  the  beard  took  place  either  per 
pectineniy  over  the  comb,  when  it  was  only  shortened,  tondebatur,  or 
it  was  shaved  clean  from  the  skin,  radebatuVy  with  the  razor,  itom- 
cidUf  which  the  tonsor  kept  in  a  theca,     Petr.  94.     The  passage  in 
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Plant,  Capt,  ii.  2,  16,  is  amusing  on  account  of  the  play  upon  the 

word  tondere. 

Nunc  senex  est  in  tonstrina :  nunc  jam  cultros  attinet — 
Ne  id  quidem  involucre  injicere  voluit,  vestem  ne  inquinet. 
Sed  utnim,  strictimne  attonsui'um  dicara  esse,  an  per  pectinem 
Nescio  ;  yerum  si  frugi  est,  usque  admutilabit  probe. 

Many  persons  plucked  out  the  stray  hairs  from  the  face  with  fine 
pincers,  voUellcRy  or  destroyed  them  by  means  of  salves,  psilothruvx^ 
and  dropaXy  as  well  as  those  on  other  parts  of  the  body.  Mart. 
iii.  74: 

Psilothro  faciem  Icvas  et  dropace  calvam. 
Num  quid  tonsorem,  Gargiliane,  times  ? 
Quid  facient  ung^ues  ?  nam  ccrte  non  petes  illos 
Resina,  Veneto  nee  resecare  lute. 

comp.  vi.  90,  9.  The  ingredients  of  such  salves  are  given  by  Plin. 
xxxii.  10,  47.  The  volsellj©  for  plucking  out  the  beard  are  men- 
tioned by  Martial  (ix.  28),  who  jokes  at  a  man  who  shaved  his 
beard  in  three  ways,  viii.  47.  Almost  all  the  implements  of  the 
tonsor  are  enumerated  by  Plant.  Curcul.  iv.  4,  21 : 

At  ita  me  volscllap,  pecten,  speculum,  calamistrum  meura 
Bene  me  amassint,  meaque  axicia,  linteumque  extersui. 

Persons  of  wealth  and  distinction  hiul  their  own  barber  among  the 
slave-family,  who,  if  skilful,  was  much  piized.  Hence  we  road  in 
Martial  an  epitaphium  on  such  a  slave,  Pantapithus  by  name,  who 
is  called  domini  cvra  dolorque  sut\  vi.  52.  Still  the  luajoiitj' repaired 
to  the  tonstrimej  which  became  places  of  resort,  visited  by  idlers  for 
the  sake  of  gossiping,  and  where  they  used  to  stop  long  after  the 
tonsor  had  fulfilled  his  dutj^  upon  them. 


THE  KINGS. 

We  will  now  say  a  few  words  about  the  rings.  The  Eomans 
wore  one  signet-ring,  at  least,  and  to  judge  by  the  statues,  generally 
on  the  fourth  finger  of  the  left  hand,  or  the  gold-finger,  as  it  is 
called.  Ateius  Capito  in  Macrob.  Sat.  ^-ii.  13,  gives  another 
account  as  regards  the  more  ancient  period.  It  is  kno^-n  that 
these  rings  were  in  the  beginning  of  iron,  and  that  the  golden 
one^  were  among  the  distinctions  of  the  higher  classes,  as  we  find 
in  Forcell.  The.'i. ;  and  Pup.  on  Juv.  xi.  43.  Afterwards,  however, 
vain  persons,  desirous  of  displapng  their  wealth,  had  their  hands 
literally  covered  with  rings,  so  that  Uuinctilian  (xi.  3)  gives  this 
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special  direction  for  tlie  speaker,  Manus  non  impleatur  annulu^ 
prceciptte  medios  articuloa  non  transeuntibus.     Mart.  xL  59 : 

Senos  Cbarinas  omnibus  digitis  gerit. 

Nee  nocte  ponit,  annulus, 
Nee  eum  lavatur.     Causa  quo)  sit  quseritis? 

Dactyliothecam  non  habet. 

Some  persons  had  particular  cases  {dadyliothtcce)  for  their  numer- 
ous rings,  which  were  stuck  there  in  a  row.  Comp.  xiv.  123. 
[Ulp.  Dig,  xxxii.  1,  52 ;  Plin.  H,  N.  xxxvii.  1.  A  bronze  dactylio^ 
th-eca  has  been  preserved.]  Bings  of  immoderate  size  were  also 
worn,  as  the  same  poet  says,  with  bitter  satire,  of  Zoilus,  who,  from 
a  slave,  had  become  an  eques  (xi.  37) : 

Zoilo,  quid  tota  gt;mmam  priecingere  libra 
Te  juvat,  et  miserura  perdere  sardonyeba  ? 

Annulus  istc  tuis  fuerat  modo  cruribus  aptus ; 
Non  eadem  digitis  pondera  conveniunt ; 

and  the  effeminate  Crispinus  had  lighter  rings  for  the  summer  than 
for  the  winter ;  one  of  the  absurdities  that  made  Juvenal  exclaim : 

Ditbcile  est  satiram  non  scribere. 
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THE  DRESS  OF  THE  WOMEN. 

AN  antiquarian  would  be  sadly  at  fault,  had  he  to  write  a 
•^  history  of  the  fashions  in  female  dross  at  Rome,  or  even  to 
explain  the  terms  which  occur  in  connection  with  the  subject. 
The  meaning  of  such  names  generally  vanishes  with  the  fashion 
that  gave  rise  to  them,  and  less  than  a  century  afterwards  there 
is  no  tradition  that  can  give  any  satisfactory  intelligence  about 
the  peculiarity  of  a  stuff  or  a  particular  form  of  dress.  Comment' 
ators  must  fail,  for  the  most  part,  in  their  attempts  to  explain 
the  various  articles  of  fashion  mentioned  in  Plant.  A  ul.  iii.  5,  and 
Epid.  ii.  2 ;  and  the  old  grammarians,  who  are  much  too  ready 
to  explain  the  nature  of  such  things  by  the  first  suitable  etjTjiology 
they  can  meet  with,  can  be  but  little  trusted,  since  the  fashions 
of  earlier  times  were  probably  quite  as  inconipreheusible  to  them 
as  they  are  to  us. 

Whoever  therefore  intends  to  treat  concerning  the  dress  of 
the  Boman  ladies,  will  do  well  to  confine  himself  to  generalities, 
and  this  is  the  more  satisfactory,  as  the  several  articles  of  dress 
always  remained  the  same  in  the  main,  and  tl;e  modes  api)ear 
to  have  extended  mostly  only  to  the  stuff  or  quality,  or  to  the  other 
accessories,  which  are  of  no  importiince.  If  we  go  through  the 
catalogue  in  Plant.  Kpid.  v.  39, 

Quid  erat  induta?  an  rej^illara  iniluciilam,  an  incntliculain 
Impluviatiim  ?  ut  istic  faciunt  ve>timentis  notiiina  — 
Quid  istic,  qua?  vesti  quotannis  nomina.inveiiiunt  nova  : 
Tunicam  rallara,  tunicam  spis^am,  lint*  olum  c:vsitium, 
Indusiatam,  patafriatani,  caltnlain,  aut  cio('(»tuhuii, 
Supparum,  aut  subniiniam,  ricani,  bnsilicuni  aut  txoticum, 
Cumatilc,  aut  plumatilc,  carinuni,  aut  ^errinuin  ; 

we  may  easily  see  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  obscurity  of  the  names, 
they  refer  almost  throughout  to  a  difference  in  the  stuff.  lUit  a 
stronger  evidence  of  the  unaltered  e(»n(lition  of  the  national  dress 
down  to  a  very  late  period,  is  to  be  found  in  the  numerous 
monuments  of  art,  which  only  differ  from  each  other  in  tho 
selection  by  the  artist  in  each  case  of  the  most  favourable  tb-apery, 
hut  always  exhibit  the  same  leading  articles  of  dress. 

The  complete  costume  of  a  Poman  lady  con>isted  of  thieo 
chief  portions,  the  tunica  inttrivr,  the  stohif  and  the  2>aUa, 
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The  tunica  interior,  it  is  eironeously  supposed,  is  also  caUed,  in 
the  case  of  the  women,  indimum,  or  inttmum,  according  as  the  word 
is  derived  fi^m  induere,  or  with  Varro,  L,  L.  v.  30,  from  intuM,  /n- 
terula  appears  to  be  a  word  of  the  latest  period,  and  is  used  of  the 
tunica  both  of  men  and  women.  Appul.  Flor,  ii.  32 ;  Metam,  viii.  533, 
and  frequently  in  Yopiscus;  it  therefore  seems  to  mean  nothing 
more  than  tunica  intima  in  Gell.  x.  15.  Appuleius  also  mentions 
induaiati  pueri,  but  only  in  cases  where  a  deviation  from  custom 
takes  place.  The  tunica  interior  was  a  simple  shift,  which,  at  least  in 
earlier  times,  had  not  sleeves,  any  more  than  originally  the  Greek 
X«Ttov.  According  to  Non.  xiv.  18,  it  sat  closely  to  the  body 
(though  this  must  hardly  be  taken  in  a  strict  sense),  and  was  not 
gii'ded  whenever  the  second  tunica  was  put  on.  Supposing  it  was  only 
worn  within-doors,  this  might  have  been  the  case,  but  the  assumption 
that  the  aemicinctium  was  particidarly  destined  for  this  purpose,  is 
entirely  arbitrary.  For  in  Martial  (xiv.  153,  Semicinctium) : 
Det  tunicam  dives ;  ego  te  pnecingere  possum. 
Essem  si  locuples,  munus  utrumque  darem. 
it  is  to  be  taken  as  the  girdle  of  the  tunica  virorum,  and  so  in  Petr.  94, 
Stays  for  compressing  the  form  into  an  unnatural  appearance  of 
8Umnos^^  were  not  known  to  the  ancients,  and  would  have  been  an 
abomination  in  their  eyes.     In  Terent.  Eun,  ii.  3,  21 : 

llaud  similis  virgo  est  virginum  nostrarum,  quas  matres  student 
Demissis  humeris  esse,  vincto  pectore,  ut  gracils  sient. 
Si  qua  est  habitior  paullo,  pugilem  esse  aiunt ;  deducunt  cibom. 
Tametsi  bona'st  natura,  redduut  curatura  junceas. 
a  severe  censure  is  conveyed  of  so  imnatural  a  taste,  which  is 
confirmed  by  all  the  monuments  of  art.     Still  we  should  be  in 
eiTor  if  we  supposed  that  a  girl  in  those  days,  even  though  vincto 
prrforf\  was  provided  with  stays.     All  they  had  was  a  bosom-band^ 
sfrojihiiim^  'iimmiUarey  for  the  pui-pose  of  elevating  the  bosom,  and 
also  perhaps  to  confine  somewhat  the  nimitts  tumor.     We  must  not 
c  )nluimd  with  this  what  Martial  calls  ihe  fascia  pectoralis,  xiv.  134: 
Fascia  crcscentes  dominje  corapesce  papillas, 
Ut  sit  quod  capiat  nostra  tegatque  manus. 
Such  fascice,  as  is  evident  from  his  own  words,  were  worn  to  confine 
the  breast  in  its  growth,  and  were  consequently  not  a  part  of  the 
usual  dress,     ThLs  is  also  meant  by  Terence ;  on  which  see  Stall- 
baum's  note,  and  Seal,  ad  Varr.  L,  L,  iv.  69. 

But  the  strophium  was  placed  over  the  inner  tunica,  as  we  see 
from  th<;  fragment  of  Turpilius  in  Non.  xiv.  8  : 

^f  0  mispram  I     Quid  agam  ?    Inter  vias  epistola  cecidit  mihi, 
luitlix  inter  tuniculam  ac  strophium  quam  cuUocareram. 
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It  appears  to  have  been  "usually  of  leather,  at  least  Martial,  xiy.  66, 
sDudes  to  this,  Mamillare : 

Taurino  poteras  pectus  constringere  tergo ; 

Nam  pellis  mammas  non  capit  ista  tuas. 
and  for  this  reason  is  called  by  Catull.  64,  65,  tereti  strophio  luctan- 
tes  vincta  papillae,  B6ttiger*s  statement,  that  strophium  was  not 
called  mamillare y  except  when  designed  to  gii*d  in  the  too  much 
developed  bosom,  is  perfectly  groundless,  and  contradicted  by  the 
same  Epigram  of  Marbal,  who  says  that  the  mamillare  of  which  he 
speaks  is  not  sufficient  for  so  large  a  breast. 

Over  the  tunica  interior  was  drawn  the  stola,  also  a  tunica  but 
with  sleeves,  which,  however,  in  general,  only  covered  the  upper 
part  of  the  arm.  Those  were  not  sewn  together,  but  the  opening 
on  the  outer  side  was  fastened  by  clasps,  as  was  frequently  the  case 
with  the  tunica  without  sleeves,  the  parts  of  which  covering  the 
breast  and  back  were  only  fastened  over  the  shoulders  by  means  of 
^  fihula.  [Tsidor.  xix.  Zlyfihuhv  sunt  quibus pectus  feminnr am  ornaUir 
vel  pallium  tenetur.  See  Mu8,  Borh.  vii.  48.]  The  matter  is  rendered 
clearest  by  moniunents,  such  as  the  bronze  statue  in  the  Mu».  Borh, 
ii.  t.  4,  although  the  dress  be  not  Eoman.  The  girl  there  repre- 
sented is  just  about  to  fasten  the  two  parts  over  the  shoulders,  and 
these,  as  well  as  a  part  of  the  breast,  are  still  uncovered.  Although 
the  stola  generally  had  sleeves,  it  is  sometimes  found  without  them, 
as  in  the  statue  of  Livia  represented  in  the  following  engiaving 
from  the  Mas.  Borh.  iii.  t.  37,  in  which  the  unilor  tunica  had  sleeves, 
but  the  upper  none :  it  is  fastened  high  up,  above  the  shoulder,  by 
means  of  a  riband-like  clasp,  so  that  the  front  and  back  part  have 
no  other  fastening.  The  statue  given  by  Yisconti,  Mnuum,  Oahiiii, 
34,  seems  to  be  clad  in  the  same  manner.  In  the  half-brouze  figiu-e 
in  the  Mus.  Borh.  viii.  t.  59,  the  under  tunica  only  has  sleeves, 
while  the  upper  is  provided  with  arm-holes,  without  clasps.  "What 
distinguished  this  upper  tunica  from  the  lower  one,  and  rendered  it 
a  stola,  or,  at  all  events,  was  never  absent,  was  the  instita  ;  according 
to  Bottiger  a  broad  flounce,  sewn  on  to  the  lower  skirt.  This  is 
what  in  Poll.  vii.  54,  is  called  trroXi^wrog  ;^irtur.  But  this  does  not 
agree  with  the  remarks  of  the  Scholiast  of  Cruquius  on  the  chief 
passage  concerning  this  article  of  dress.  Hor.  Sat.  i.  2,  29  : 
Sunt  qui  nolunt  totigisse  nisi  illas 

Quarum  subsuta  tulos  tcgit  instita  vcste. 

He  says:  quia  matronce  stola  utuntur  ad  iinos  usque  pedes  deudssay 
CUJU3  imam  partem  ambit  instita  subsuta,  id  est,  conjunrta.  Instita 
autem  Greece  dicitur  TrjpiTTc'^tXov,  quod  stolon,  subsuebatur,  qua  matronce 
utehantur :  erat  enim  tenuissima  fasciolay  q^uce  prcettwtcc  adjicitbatur, 
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If  the  Scholiast  be  right,  -we  must  consider  it  to  have  been  a  nar- 
row flounce,  sown  on  under  the  strip  of  purple.  Ovid,  Art.  Am,  L 
32,  does  not  disagree  with  this : 

Quxque  tegis  medios  instita  longa  pedes ; 
for  longa  could  in  no  case  be  understood  of  the  breadth  of  the 
flounce,  but  only  of  its  reaching  far  down.     This,  however,  would 
not  exclude  the  possibility  of  its  having  been  also  worn  broader. 

While  the  under  tunica  did  not  reach  much  beyond  the  knee, 
the  stola  was  longer  than  the  whole  figure,  and  was  consequently 
girded  in  such  a  manner  that  it  made  a  quantity  of  broad  folds 
under  the  breast,  and  the  instita  reached  down  to  the  feet,  which  it 
half  covered.  Hence  Kon,  xiv.  6:  omnem  (vestem)  juce  corptu 
tetjeret;  and  Ennius  in  Non,  iv.  49 :  Et  quia  illcec  est^  qua  luguhri 
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wccinda  est  ttcla  f  In  the  case  of  ladies  of  distiiiction,  the  stola 
also  was  ornamented  on  the  neck  with  a  coloured  stripe,  but  whether 
it  was  of  purple,  as  Bottiger  asserts,  there  seems  to  be  considerable 
doubt.  Ferrarius  {de  re  Vest,  iii.  20)  has  shown  (from  Nonius,  xiv. 
19,  Patagium  aureus  davuSy  qui  pretiosis  veatibtis  immitti  solet ;  and 
Tertull.  de  PcUL  3,  pavo  est  pluma  omni  patagio  inauratior^  qua  terga 
fulgent)  that  it  was  a  strip  of  gold,  and  he  defends  this  opinion  also 
in  the  Analecta,  2.  It  was  then  a  similar  decoration  to  the  davus 
among  the  men:  see  Excursus  on  the  Male  Dress,  See  also  Yarro, 
X.  X.  viii.  28 :  quum  dissimillima  sit  viriJis  toga  tuniaXy  muliehris 
stola  pallio;  ix.  48,  x.  27.  The  account  of  leidor.  xix.  25,  Stcia 
nuUroncUe  operimentum,  quod  cooperto  capite  et  scapula  a  dextro 
latere  in  Icevum  humerum  mittitur,  is  wrong. 

The  stola  was  the  characteristic  dress  of  the  Boman  matrons,  as 
the  toga  was  for  the  Boman  citizens.  The  lihertincB  and  meretrices 
differed  thus  much  from  them,  that  they  wore  a  shorter  tunica 
without  instita,  and  the  latter  a  dark-coloured  toga.  Hence  in 
Horace  {Sat,  i.  2,  63),  the  togata  is  opposed  to  the  matrona,  and 
the  same  opposition  occurs  in  Tib.  iv.  10,  3, 

Si  tibi  cura  toga  est  potior,  pressumque  quasillo 
Scortum,  quam  Sern  filia  Sulpicia. 
and  in  this  sense,  Martial  says  in  defence  of  his  MtoIous  Epigrams 

(L  36,  8) : 

0  Quia  Floralia  restit,  et  stolatum 
Permittit  meretricibus  pudorem  ? 
Indeed  the  matrona  found  guilty  of  incontinence  lost  the  right  of 
wearing  the  stola,  and  had  to  exchange  it  for  the  toga.  So  the 
scholiast  of  Cruquius  relates  on  the  above  passage  of  Horace: 
MatronoR  quce  a  maritis  repudiahantur  propter  adulter  mm  j  togam 
accipiehanty  sublata  stola  alba  propter  ignominiamy  meretrices  autem 
prostare  soJebant  cum  togis  pulHsy  ut  discernerentur  a  matronis  aduUerii 
convictis  et  damnntiSy  quoe  togis  albis  utebantur.  To  this  refer  the 
passages  adduced  by  Heindorf,  in  Martial,  ii.  39,  and  vi.  64,  4. 

Next  to  this  came  the  palluy  which,  however,  was  only  worn  out 
of  doors,  and  was  to  the  women  what  the  toga  was  to  the  men. 
The  fashion  of  wearing  it  was  similar  to  that  of  the  toga,  and  will 
therefore  be  better  explained  along  with  the  latter.  It  is  reason- 
able to  suppose,  that  as  the  men  were  extremely  particular  in  the 
adjustment  of  the  toga,  the  women  would  be  still  more  so  about 
the  most  ornamental  and  advantageous  way  of  arranging  the  palla. 
It  fell  more  or  less  low,  sometimes  down  to  the  feet,  according  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  wearer,  but  was  not  allowed  to  drag  along  the 
ground.     It  has  been  already  shown  from  Ovid  (Amor,  iii.  13,  24), 
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that  Bottiger  goes  too  far  when  he  adds :  *  For  at  the  theatre  alone 
were  trains  allowed  to  the  Heroes  and  Citharoedse  of  Antiquity.' 
Ottfr.  Miiller,  Etrusk,  ii.  46,  has  also  explained  the  passage  in  the 
old  and  untenable  manner,  and  we  therefore  proceed  to  a  further 
justification  of  the  explanation  given.  He  says,  in  speaking  of  the 
worship  of  Juno  at  Falerii  (this  is  the  mcenia  Camilh  victa  of  Grid, 
for  at  this  period  the  ruins  only  of  Yeii  existed,  Prop.  iv.  10,  27), 
*  A  pompa  was  joined  with  the  annual  great  sacrifices,  the  festire 
path  was  laid  with  carpets.*  For  the  latter  assertion,  Ovid,  v.  12 
and  24,  and  Dionys.  i.  21,  are  referred  to.  But  in  Dionysiiifl 
nothing  at  all  is  to  be  found  about  such  a  covering  for  the  way,  and 
Ovid's  words  cannot  be  so  explained.     For  when  he  says  (v.  13], 

It  per  velatas  iuinua  pompa  yias, 
the  velatce  ince  mean  streets  adorned  with  foliage  and  festoons  of 
flowers,  Jis  in  Viig.  ^En.  ii.  249,  and  Ovid,  Trist.  iv.  2,  3.    But  the 
second  passage  (v.  23,  soq.), 

Uua  Ventura  dea  est,  juvenes  timidaeque  puell® 
Pra)verrunt  latas  vcste  jacente  vias. 

which  is  the  most  important  one,  admits  only  of  the  explanation 
here  given.  It  is  the  trailing  garments  {vesiis  jacens]  of  those  pre- 
ceding, which  sweep  the  way,  as  it  were.  So  says  Statins  {Ac hill. 
i.  2G2) :  Si  dvcvt  auratu  Bacdium  vestigia  palla  Verrere,  That 
Testis  Jacc/is  may,  in  the  case  even  of  a  person  walking,  signify  the 
g;inuent  which  touches  the  ground,  is  clear  from  a  passage  in  Ovid 
{Atnor.  iii.  1,9): 

Vonit  ot  ingenti  violonta  Tragcedia  passu ; 
Fronto  comae  torva  ;  palla  jacebat  humL 
There  were  therefore  cases  besides  at  the  theatre,  in  which  the  palla, 
contrary  to  the  usual  habit,  was  allowed  to  trail  along  the  ground. 
Thuu;^'h  there  may  be  no  doubts  about  the  essential  natiue  of 
these  dilFereiit  portions  of  female  attb'e,  still  the  names  stola  and 
]Ktl/n  have  received  an  entirely  different  inter])retation  from  others, 
llubens,  for  instance,  does  this,  and  the  siime  explanation,  in  the 
main,  is  to  be  found  in  Ottfried  Miiller's  Ilandbuch  d.  ArchiioI.^A'o, 
where  the  stola  is  taken  to  mean  the  under  tunica,  the  palla  to  he  a 
sort  of  upper  tunica,  while  in  place  of  the  palla,  as  explained  above, 
the  audrfiluin  is  substitut«Hl.  Probably  this  explanation  is  based  on 
the  obscure  i)ussage  of  Vurro,  v.  131,  where  the  palla  is  mentioned 
am(»ng  those  articles  of  dress,  (jnce  iiidutni  8U)d,  But  this  account 
of  Varro's  is  at  variance  with  all  that  is  said  elsewhere,  and  vdih. 
Varro  himself,  de  Vita  Pop.  Jiom.  in  Xon.  xvi.  13:  uty  dum  supra 
terrain  esscnt^  ritiuis  liujereut ;  fuuere  ipso  ut  puUis  pallis  andctce. 
Without  lapug  too  much  stress  on  the  word  amiciri,  since  amidm 
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and  indutus  are  often  interchanged  by  the  poets,  thus  much  is  clear, 
that  the  palla  took  the  place  of  the  ricinus,  and  belonged  to  the 
amictus.  It  is  hard  to  reconcile  this  contradiction ;  but  it  has  been 
shown  above,  that  the  palla  in  the  best  Eoman  period,  and  even 
later,  was  a  garment  thrown  round  the  person.  This  is  further 
clear  from  Appul.  Metam,  xi.  758:  palla  splemhscens  atro  nitore^ 
quce  circumnrca  remeanSy  et  sub  dextrnm  latus  ad  humerum  Jo'vum 
recurrens  uinbctnis  viceui  drjerta  parte  Jacinio'  vivltiplici  coniahuJatione 
dependula  ad  nltimas  oras  nodtth's  /irnhriartnn  derorifer  coufluiiuahat. 
It  was  adjusted,  therefore,  Hko  the  toga.  Sometimes  the  extremity, 
which  hangs  in  front  over  the  left  shoulder,  was  drawn  imder  the 
right  arm  behind,  as  in  the  statue  of  Livia.  It  need  only  be 
further  remarked,  that  it  is  the  upper  tiuiica  which  in  all  monu- 
ments reaches  to  the  foft,  and  that  consequently  there  would  be 
nothing  visible  of  the  stola  (taken  as  an  under-garment)  with  its 
instita,  which  is  neverthi'lcss  the  distinguishing  garment  of  the 
Boman  matron ;  that  the  words  of  Ilor.  Sat.  i.  2,  99, 

Ad  tulos  stola  deniissu  et  circumduta  palla, 
do  not  at  all  allow  of  the  latter  being  explained  as  an  indumentum; 
that  amicuJuni  is  a  general  expression,  which  is  equally  used  of  the 
men  and  of  the  women,  Petr.  1 1 ;  that  we  cannot  refer  to  Plant. 
df^t.  i.  1,  117,  and  Fun,  i.  2,  136,  as  tliesc  passages  do  not  even 
allude  to  the  Eoman  dresj*,  and  the  word  there  used  is  merely  a 
translation  of  the  Greek  l^onoi/;  that  Ovid,  Met.  xiv.  203,  affords 
ju>t  as  little  proof  (comp.  ()d>/fis.  v.  230) ;  and  that  we  cannot  draw 
any  inference  as  to  what  the  ])alla  was  from  I.ivy,  xxvii.  4,  refiner 
jHtUani  pidatn  cum  ann'cuJo  piirj>nr(o.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary 
to  adduce  some  new  and  authentic  arguments,  before  we  can  con- 
sent to  give  up  the  explanati«ni  defended  by  Ferrarius,  and  recog- 
nised by  Bottiger  and  IleindoH"  as  a  correct  one. 

We  cannot  assent  to  the  latter,  when  on  Sat.  i.  S,  23,  Vidi  eqonut 
nigra  sura'xrtani  radere  pnUa  Ciiniiliain^  he  supposes  that  palla  is 
poetically  used  for  tunica.  Canidia  comes,  paUa  survinrfa  In/mdis 
in  sin  urn  ossihus  InrhUqiie  noreiitihus.  [Ilerzberg  su]>poses  that  the 
palla  was  the  upper  tunica  of  the  women,  but  that  it  dt^noted  like- 
wise, in  a  special  sense,  the  shoi-t  over-cloak  which  the  matrons 
threw  over  the  stola,  when  they  ap])eared  in  public.  At  all  events, 
Becker's  explanation  does  not  accord  with  all  the  passages  of  the 
classics ;  and  the  palla  must  therefore  be  taken  in  a  wider  sense. 
In  the  following  places  j)alla  is  most  jn-obably  a  kind  of  manth\ 
Hor.  Sat.  i.  2,  99  ;  Varro  ///  Xon. ;  ^^idon.  Apoll.  xv.  13.  See  above. 
Likewise  Isidor.  xix.  2.3,  eM  tpnulrum  yxdliuia  mvIitJiris  vest  is  dedur- 
turn  Hgf^ue  ad  i-estt'yia.     But  elsewhere  it  only  signiiios  a  tunica.    So 
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in  the  difficult  passage  of  Varro,  Z.  Z.  v.  103.  A  ud.  ad  Her,  iv.  47. 
Ut  citharcedus  j>alla  inaurata  indutuSy  cum  chlamyde  purpurea  (where 
palla  signifies  the  tunic,  and  chlamys  the  mantle).  So  in  Lit. 
xxvii.  4,  palla  and  amiculum  must  be  so  explained;  and  Orid. 
Met,  xiv.  262 : 

Sublimis  solio  pallamque  indata  nitentem 

Insupcr  aurato,  cii'cumyelatur  amictu. 
and  vi.  481 : 

^  Induitnr  pallam  tortoque  incingitur  angue. 

where  palla  is  a  tunic,  as  Tisiphone  was  girded  with  a  snake,  whicli 
would  have  been  impossible  had  it  been  a  mantle.  In  the  next 
place,  the  palla  is  sometimes  described  as  a  long,  at  others  as  a 
short  garment.     Ovid.  Amor,  iii.  13,  26 : 

Et  tegit  auratos  palla  superba  pedes. 
But  in  Mai-t.  i.  93 : 

Dimidiasque  nates  Gallica  palla  tegit. 

From  this  twofold  shape,  the  palla  was  thought  by  some  gram- 
marians to  be  something  between  the  mantle  and  tunic.  So  Non. 
xiv.  7,  tunicce  pallium;  Sen.  ad  Virg,  ^^n,  i.  6;  SchoL  Cmq.  ad 
Hor,  Sat,  i.  2,  99,  tunicopallium.  And  this  is  most  probable.  So 
that  the  palla  would  be  a  broad  upper  tunic  of  greater  or  less 
length,  which,  when  ungirded,  resembled  a  pallium;  but  when 
girded  did  not  in  the  least  differ  fix)m  the  stola.  (Sen.  Troad,  i.  91, 
cingat  palla  tunicas  solutas.)  In  the  latter  case,  a  mantle  might 
be  also  worn  over  it ;  in  the  ^rst  it  served  as  a  mantle  itself.  This 
garment  was  the  dress  of  Citharcedcey  and  actors,  as  is  plain  from 
the  above  passage  ad  Her,  and  Ovid.  Amcfr,  ii.  18,  15,  iii.  1,  12; 
Suet.  Cal.  54.  Courtesans  and  adulterii  damnaias  were  not  entitied 
to  wear  the  palla  or  the  stola.] 

The  ricimum  was  a  kind  of  veU.  Test.  p.  277  :  Ric<B  et  riculce 
vocaniiir  parva  ricinia  ut  pall  tola  ad  umim  capitis,  Varro,  Z.  L, 
V.  132  :  ah  rejiciendo  ricinium  dictum^  quod  dimidiam  partem  retror^ 
sum  jaciebant,  Non.  xiv.  83  :  Ricinium  quod  nunc  Matfortium  dicitur, 
[Isidor.  xix.  25,  calls  it  ricinium  and  Mavors,  and  even  st<)laf 
which  is  a  mistake.]  These  expressions  [as  well  aaflammeum']  be- 
longed to  an  earlier  period,  and  continued  to  be  used  only  in  respect 
to  the  flaminica.  But  the  fact,  that  they  covered  the  head  with  a 
veil,  always  remained. 

[Females  used  the  same  sort  of  coverings  for  the  feet  as  men ; 
only  that  their  soleze  and  calcei  were  more  ornamented,  and  in 
brighter  colours. 

Lastly,  must  be  mentioned  the  fans  and  parasols.  The  former, 
flahellay  were  used  both  to  keep  off  troublesome  insects  (for  which 
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pnrpoee  the  muacarium  was  also  used,  Mart.  ziv.  71) ;  and  also  to 
cool,  as  OUT  £euis.    Ter.  Eun,  iii.  5,  47 : 

Gape  hoc  flabellnm  et  Tentalum,  haic  sic  facito  dam  layamiu. 

Ov.  Amor.  iii.  2,  27 : 

Yifl  tamen  interea  faciles  arceosere  yentos, 
Quo6  faciat  nostra  mota  tabella  manu. 
Al.  fadard—flahella^  comp.  Art.  Am,  L  161.  They  were  generally  of 
peacocks*  feathers,  and  other  light  materials,  as  thin  plates  of  wood. 
Prop.  ii.  18,  59  : 

Et  modo  pavonis  caudse  flabella  superbL 
Claudian.  in  Eutrop.  i.  108  : 

Patricius  roseis  pavonum  ventilat  alis. 
Parasols,  umbellce,  often  occur.     Mart.  xiv.  28,  Umhella : 

Accipe  qusB  nimios  rincant  umbracula  soles, 

Sit  licet  et  ventus,  te  tua  vela  tegent. 

xi.  73 ;  Juv.  rx.  50.    See  Casaub.  ad  Suet.  Oct.  80 ;  Burmann,  ad 

Anthol.  Lot,  ii.  p.  370;  and  Paciaudi,  vKiaBo^^rifia  8.  de  umbelUe 

gestctt, 

ORNAMENTS  OF  THE  HAIR. 

The  Roman  ladies  were  very  proud  of  fine  long  hair,  and  its 
ornaments.  Appul.  Met.  ii.  p.  118:  Quamvis  auro^  veste,  gemmis 
exomata  mulier  incedat^  tamen  nisi  capillum  distinxerity  ornata  non 
possit  videri,  Isid.  xix.  23.  Bottiger  has  spoken  of  the  way  in 
which  they  dyed  the  hair  (with  soap-like  pomade,  spuma  Batava 
and  caustica ;  Cato  in  Charis.  1:  mulieres  nostrce  cinere  capillum 
unffitabanty  ut  rutilus  esset  crinis.  Yal.  Max.  ii.  1,  5 ;  Fest.  p.  262 ; 
Serv.  ad  Virg.  jEn,  iv.  698) ;  and  also  on  the  false  hair,  and  blond 
wigs,  Mart.  v.  68,  xii.  23 :  Juv.  vi.  120 : 

Sed  nigrom  flaTo  crinem  abscondente  galero. 
Ov.  AH.  Am.  iii.  163  : 

Femina  canitiem  Gcrmanis  inficit  herbis, 
Et  melior  vero  quaeritur  arte  color  ; 

Femina  procedit  densissiroa  crinibus  emtis, 
Proque  suis  alios  efficit  aere  suos. 

The  various  methods  of  dressing  the  hair  are  seen  in  the  ancient 
statues.  Sometimes  the  marble  perukes  of  these  were  replaced  by 
others  to  suit  the  fashion.  See  Ov.  Art.  Am.  iii.  135 ;  Appul.  Met. 
ib, ;  TertuU.  de  Cuitu  Fein.  6.  The  simplest  method  of  wearing 
their  hair  was  in  smooth  braids,  and  a  knot  {nodus)  behind,  in  the 
modem  fashion ;  Mu^.  Borb.  ix.  34  ;  or  the  ends  were  brought 
round  again  in  front  of  the  head.    The  other  extreme  was  the 
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tiduluSy  a  storied  edifice  of  hair  over  the  forehead.  Feat.  p.  355 ; 
Varro,  L,  L,  vii.  44 ;  Mus,  Borh,  xiii.  25.  To  keep  the  hair  in 
shape,  bands  were  used,  tania^faacia^fasciolay  called  copitoZ.  Varro, 
L,  L»  V.  130 ;  but  especially  pins  [acus  discriminalis  ;  Isid.  xix.  31) ; 
many  of  which  are  preserved,  and  such  as  are  still  used  in  x»rts  of 
Italy  to  wind  the  hair  round. 

A  similar  pin,  though  it  does  not  seem  of  particularly  good 
workmanship,  has  been  found  in  Pompeii,  and  a  copy  of  it  is  given 
in  the  Mus,  Borh.  ii.  tab.  xiv.  Bechi  considers  that  it  was  de-signed 
to  fasten  the  garments ;  but  Bottiger  has,  and  as  it  appears  rightly, 
explained  the  use  of  these  pins  as  bodkins  or  crisping-pins.  [Other 
costly  head-dressos  were  used.  Isid.  xix.  31,  IHadeina  est  ontamen- 
turn  capitis  mafronarum  ex  auro  et  gemmis  contextum.  So  also  nim- 
huSt  ih, ;  Ov.  Amor,  iii.  13,  25 : 

Virginei  crines  auro  gemmaque  premantnr. 

The  hair  was  dressed  by  cinijlones  or  cinerariij  with  their  curling- 
irons  {calamistrunif  Varro,  L,  L,  v.  129),  combs,  and  pomades,  and 
by  the  ornatrices.  Macrob.  ii.  5,  p.  347.  Julxa  mature  habere  cctpe- 
rat  canoSy  quos  Jegere  secrete  solthat,  Suhitn^  interventus  patris  op- 
pressU  ornatrices,  Orell.  2878,  2933.  These  persons  were  regularly 
apprenticed  to  the  art ;  Marcian.  Dig.  xxxii.  1,  65.]  Not  only  by 
night,  but  also  for  convenience  by  day,  and  especially  when  busied 
in  household  affairs,  the  women  drew  a  net  over  the  head,  encircling 
the  hair,  reticulum  [Varro,  L.  L.  v.  130,  quod  capillum  contin^et, 
Non.  xiv.  32  ;  Isid.  xix.  31],  icirpu^aXoc.  Juven.  ii.  96,  reprimands 
the  men  for  indulging  in  this  effeminate  habit.  These  hair-nets 
were  frequently  made  of  gold-thread,  as  we  see  from  engravings  in 
the  Afus.  Borh.  iv.  t.  49,  viii.  t.  4,  5,  vi.  t.  18.  Hence  in  Juvenal, 
reticulum  auratum.  [They  also  used  caps  of  thicker  material,  which 
hung  down  like  a  sack  at  the  back  of  the  head,  mitra^  calantica^  or 
calvatica.  Varro,  ih.  Non.  xiv.  2;  Ulp.  Dig,  xxxiv.  2,  23.  Sometimes 
they  wore  made  of  bladder,  Mart.  viii.  33,  19 ;  and  in  various  shapes. 
They  occur  in  vase-paintings.  See  Becker's  Charicles^  translated 
by  Metcalfe,  p.  336. 

ORNiUIENTS. 

These  were  very  rich  and  manifold,  generally  of  gold,  set  off 
\\ith  pearls  and  precious  stones.  Plin.  //.  N,  ix.  15,  58  :  Paulinam 
viiJi  smaragdis  margaritisqm  opertam^  alterrw  textu  /ul^entihus,  ivio 
cajn'te,  crinihus^  spira,  auribuSy  collOy  mouilihuSy  digitisquty  qua  summa 
quudringeniies  //.  S,  coUigehat.  Lucian.  de  DomOy  7.  The  necklaces 
{moniiia)  and  neck-chains  {catellce)y  which  often  reached  to  the 
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breast,  were  very  magnificent.  Isidor.  xix.  13;  Plin.  II.  N,  ttttiii. 
2,  12 ;  Sen.  Med,  iii.  572,  auro  textili  monile  fulgens,  Panll.  Dig, 
xxxiv.  2,  32,  Omamentum  mamiUarum  ex  cylindris  trigiuta  quatuor 
et  tympaniia  margaritia  triginta  quatuor.  The  pearls  were  of  im- 
mense value;  Suet.  Cces,  50,  sexagies  sestertio  margariiam  mercatus  es^.] 
A  necklace  was  found  at  Pompeii  consisting  of  one  band  of  fine 
interlaced  gold,  on  wliicli  are  suspended  seventy-one  pendants, 
like  small  ear-drops :  at  tlie  ends  of  the  chain  there  is  a  kind  of 
clasp,  on  both  parts  of  which  there  is  a  frog :  at  the  terminal  points 
where  it  was  clasped  there  were  rubies  in  settings,  one  of  which  is 
still  in  existence,  and  is  copied  in  the  Mas.  Borh,  ii.  14.  [See  also 
xii.  44.  The  arm -bands  were  called  armillce  (Paul.  Diac.  p.  25), 
hrachiaJia^  sjnnther.  Pest.  p.  333  ;  Pluut.  Men.  iii.  3,  4.]  Arm -bands 
in  the  form  of  serpents  appear  to  have  been  very  common,  and 
Hesychius  says,  o^i^  rb  x9^^^^^  mpifipaxoviov.  In  Pompeii  too, 
several  of  the  kind  have  been  found.  See  Mus.  Borh.  supi'a,  and 
vii.  tab.  xlvi.  xii.  44.  The  latter  have  actually  rubies  in  the  place 
of  eyes.  [Ladies  wore  in  their  eai-s  a  single  great  pearl,  or  other 
ornament.  Isidor.  xix.  31,  luaurcs  ah  auri'um  foraminihus  nuncu- 
patce,  quibus  pretiosa  genera  lapidiun  (hptmluntur.  Sen.  de  Ben.  vii. 
9,  video  uniones  non  singula  singidis  aHrihus  comparatos,  Jam  enim 
exercitatce  aures  oniri  ferendo  sunt,  jnngindnr  inter  se  et  insuper  alii 
hinis  superponuntur.  Xon  scdis  7nuJi(hris  insania  riros  suhjeceraty 
nisi  hina  ac  terna  patrimonia  aurihus  singidis  pependissent.  Plant. 
Men,  iii.  3,  17  ;  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3,  239  ;  Puull.  Dig.  xxxiv.  2,  32.  The 
rings  have  already  been  discussed  elsewhere.  ^Vll  these  ornaments 
were  called  ornamenta  muJiehria,  Ulp.  Dig.  xxxiv.  2,  5.  In  C()iiti*a- 
distinction  to  which  is  the  mumlus  mulithris,  quo  muJier  mundior  fit^ 
viz.  specula  (looking-glasses;  see  above,  and  Isid.  xix.  31),  nuituia^y 
unguenta,  vasa  unguentaria,  and  other  articles  belonging  to  the  toilet, 
as  combs  {pectineSy  Yarro,  L.  L.  v.  120),  of  box-wood  or  ivory:  in- 
struments for  the  nails  (Bottiger,  Sahiiui),  and  rouge-boxes.  (They 
were  rich  in  cosmetics.  Lucian.  Amor.  39;  Plin.  xxxiii.  12.  50; 
Cie.  Orat.  2'S,  fucati  mcdicanun  candoris  et  rubor  is  :  Ov.  Mfd.  Fan. 
73,  Art.  A  m.  iii.  197  ;  Juv.  vi.  477.)  Ointments  and  oils  have  been 
discussed  above.  Some  ladies  spent  great  sums  in  these  essences. 
Mart.  iii.  55: 

Quod  quacuraque  voni^  Cosmum  micrrare  putamus, 
Et  tluere  cxeusso  cinnaiua  fusa  vitro. 

In  -V/'S.  Borh.  xi.  10,  there  is  a  round  ointment-box,  'W'ith  a  pointed 
lid,  just  like  a  tobacco-box.  The  larger  chests,  with  mirrors  and 
other  articles,  called  cistoi  mgstica',  and  which  mostly  came  from 
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Prseneste,  are  described  by  Miiller,  Archaeologie  Y.  Many  toOet 
Bcenes  in  vase  and  fresco-painting,  and  on  saicophagi»  have  beeo 
preserved. 

APPENDIX. 

THE  MATERIAL,   OOLOUR,   METHOD  OF  MANTTPACTUMHO,  AUD  OF 
CLEAIONG  THE  GARMENTS. 

The  garments  were  manufactured  of  wool,  silk,  linen,  and  cotton. 
"Dip.  Dig,  xxxiv.  2,  23»  lanea^  linea,  serica,  bomhycina.  But  the  mate- 
rial most  used  was  wool ;  and  the  toga  could  not  be  made  of  any- 
thing else. 

In  Italy,  the  best  was  obtained  in  Apulia,  round  Tarentum. 
Plin,  viii.  48  [Colum.  vii.  2,  4] ;  Mart.  xiv.  loo : 

Yelleribus  primis  Apulia,  Parma  secnndis 
Kobilis ;  Altinum  tertia  laudat  oris. 

Of  the  foreign  sorts,  the  Milesian  [Samian]  and  Laconian,  as  wdl 
as  several  others  mentioned  in  Pliny,  were  celebrated.  [Yates, 
Textrinum  Antiquorum ;  An  Account  of  the  Art  of  Weaving  among 
the  Ancients,  A  lanarius  negotianSy  importer  of  wool,  is  mentioned, 
Orell.  Inscr,  4063.]  The  cloth  was  sometimes  thick  and  heavy;  at 
others,  thinner  and  lighter.  On  account  of  the  first-mentioned  qua- 
lity, the  toga  is  called  densUy  pinguis  (Suet.  Aug,  82) ;  hirta  (Quinct. 
Inst.  xii.  10).  The  latter  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  pexa, 
which  signifies  only  the  new  garment,  or  one  that  was  more  woolly, 
and  not  so  closely  shorn ;  whence  sometimes  the  irita  (see  Obbar. 
on  Hor.  Upist.  i,  1,  95),  sometimes  the  rasa^  is  opposed  to  it.  The 
lighter  sort  served  for  summer- wear.  Mart.  ii.  85.  According  to 
Pliny  (viii.  48,  74),  it  first  came  into  use  under  Augustua.  Silk 
stuffs  were  not  worn  tiU  late,  and  even  then,  serica  signifies  generally 
only  half-silk  cloth,  the  warp  being  linen  thread,  and  the  woof  of 
silk.  When  greater  accuracy  of  expression  is  used,  the  distinction 
is  made  between  subserica  and  holoserica,  [Isidor.  xix.  22,  holoaerica 
tola  serica — tramoserica  stamine  lineo,  trania  ex  serico,']  Lamprid. 
Sev,  Alex,  40.  But  what  he  says  of  Heliogabalus  (26),  Frimu$ 
Romanorum  holoserica  veste  usus  fertur^  quum  jam  subserica  in  usu 
essenty  this  can  only  hold  good  of  the  men,  for  the  holoserica  stoia 
mulierum  is  mentioned  by  Varro  in  Nonius.  As  such  garments  cost 
enormous  sums,  they  were  always  considered  an  article  of  extrava- 
gance. We  see  fi-om  Quinct.  xii.  10,  that  silken  stuffs  {subserica) 
were  used  for  the  toga  also.  [At  first,  however,  silk  garments  were 
worn  only  by  women,  Dio.  Cass,  xliii.  24  :  men  being  in  fact  for- 
bidden to  use  them.    Tac.  Ann,  ii.  33,  ne  vestis  serioa  viros  fatdareU 
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Vop.  Tac,  10 ;  Dio.  Cass.  Hi.  15.  But  the  law  was  often  transgressed, 
e.g.  by  Caligula,  Suet.  CaL  52 ;  and,  later,  it  becameKobeolete.  Solin. 
60.]  On  accoiint  of  their  high  price  [Vop.  Awrd,  45,  one  pound  of 
ailk  cost  a  pound  of  gold],  these  stuffs  were  woven  se  thin  that  the 
famous  Coa  (which  were,  however,  also  composed  of  byssus)  were 
often  censured  by  moralists.  See  Bottig.  Sah,  ii.  115,  and  Hein- 
dorf  on  Hor.  Sat,  i.  2,  161.  The  garment  worn  by  Venus,  in  a  paint- 
ing from.  Pompeii  {Mus,  Borb,  iii.  36),  and  that  worn  by  Phryne, 
as  she  is  called  (viii.  5),  must  be  considered  robes  of  this  sort.  In 
▼iL  20,  it  is  not  much  thicker ;  and  of  them  we  may  say  with  Horace, 
pceru  videre  est  ut  nudam.  [Sen.  de  Ben,  vii.  9,  video  sericaa  vesteSf  H 
vestes  vocandce  9iint,  in  quibus  nihil  est,  quo  defendi  aut  corpus  aut 
deniqtie  pudor  possit,']  The  silk  dresses  did  not  come  to  Europe  in 
the  web,  but  the  raw  silk  had  usually  to  be  manufactured  here. 
The  chief  passages  on  this  point  are  Aristotle,  ff.  A,  y,  17.  (19.) 
[Isid.  xix.  27.]  Plin.  vi.  17,  20,  Seres  lanicio  silvarum  nobile^,  per^ 
fueam  aqua  depedenUs  frondium  canitiem :  unde  geminus  feniinis 
nostris  labor,  reordiendi  fila  rursumque  texendi.  The  obscurity  of 
the  expression  has  induced  many  to  believe  that  the  robes  already 
manu^tured  were  taken  to  pieces,  and  then  put  together  again. 
In  Eome,  at  least  in  the  time  of  Martial  (xi.  27,  11),  the  most  cele- 
brated weavers  appear  to  have  lived  in  the  Vicus  Tuscus.  [Silk- 
merchants,  sericarii  negotiatores,  occur  in  inscriptions.  OreU.  1368, 
4252.  The  sericaria  (2955)  is  a  female  slave,  who  probably  had 
charge  of  the  silk  dresses  of  her  mistress.  On  the  origin  of  silk, 
and  its  manufacture  and  different  names,  see  Becker's  Charicles, 
Eng.  trans,  p.  316,  and  Yates,  Textrin.  Antiq.  i.  160 — 250.  Though 
linen  was  indispensable  in  a  household  (Non.  xiv.  5,  mentions  the 
linen  covers,  plagce;  xiv.  17,  linteolum  ccesicium ;  and  frequently  the 
mappce  and  mantelia,  or  napkins.  See  the  Excursus  on  the  Table 
Utensils,  OaiLsape  also  was  originally  of  linen,  though  afterwards 
of  wool),  yet  it  was  little  used  for  dress.  Hence  it  is  seldom 
mentioned,  except  in  speaking  of  the  women  (never  in  the  case 
of  the  toga).  Plin.  ff,  N,  xix.  1 ;  whence  we  may  infer  that 
women  sometimes  wore  linen  garments.  See  Fest.  and  Paul.  p.  310, 
who  explain  supparus  as  vestimentum  puellare  lineum.  Non.  xiv.  20 ; 
Appul.  Met,  ii.  p.  117 ;  Isid.  xix.  25,  mentions  the  amimlum  as  mere- 
tricium  pallium  lineum,  and  the  anaboladium  as  amidorium  lineum 
feminarum. 

It  is  not  till  later  that  linen  garments  for  the  men  are  met  with 
(for  the  legio  lintecUa  did  not  derive  its  name  from  its  dress ;  Paul. 
Diac.  p.  115;  Liv.  x.  38;  and  there  was  a  special  cause  for  the 
priests  of  Isis  wearing  linen  robes,  linigera  turba.    Ovid.  Art,  Am.  i. 
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77 ;  Suot.  Oct,  12),  when  fine  linen  stuffs  became  an  article  of  special 
luxury.  Lamprid.  Sev,  Alex,  40.  The  young  slaves  in  attendance 
wore  robes  of  this  fine  linen.  Suet.  Cat,  lincteo  sucdnctos  ;  Sen.  de 
Brev,  Vit.  12 ;  Heind.  ad  Hor,  Sat,  u.  8,  10.  In  later  times,  linen 
was  valuable  from  its  fine  quality,  and  the  ornaments  worked  into 
it.  The  finest  came  from  Egypt  and  Spain  {CarbasuSy  Plin.  xix,  2 ; 
Non.  xiv.  28 ;  Lucan.  iii.  239. 

Fluxa  coloratis  adstringunt  carbasa  gemmid. 
Virg.  ^n.  viii.  34.)  Often,  however,  Itnum  appears  to  mean  cotton, 
hyssus,  and  vice  versa ;  as  both  stuffs  were  very  similar,  e.  g.  Isid. 
xix.  22,  Sunt  qui  genus  qnoddam  lini  byssum  existimenty  27,  25 ;  Auson. 
Uph,  Parecb,  2 ;  linteam  da  sindonem ;  though,  elsewhere,  sindan 
denotes  cotton  stuffs.  See  Plin.  xix.  1 ;  Poll.  vii.  76 ;  Becker's  Cha- 
ricleSy  Eng.  trans,  p.  316.  The  weavers  of  linen  stuffs  were  called 
Unteones,  Plant.  AuL  iii.  5,  38  ;  Forcell.  Thes,;  and  the  sellers  of  it 
lintearii.  Orell.  hiscr,  8,  4215 ;  Ulp.  Dig,  xiv.  3,  5 ;  comp.  Cic.  Terr. 
V.  6.  They  also  manufactured  stuffs  of  wool  and  linen  mixed,  lino- 
sterna,     Isid.  xix.  22. 

Here  the  question  arises  as  to  what  were  the  colours  of  these 
stuffs.  OrigiiiJiUy,  the  customary  colour  was  white,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  the  only  permitted  one  for  the  toga.  The  poor  slaves 
and  freedmen  wore  dark-coloured  clothes,  it  is  true,  but  this 
was  for  economy's  sake,  as  they  were  less  liable  to  soiL  These 
dark  stuffs,  fusci  colons^  Mart.  i.  97;  xiv.  127;  canusince  ftiscce ; 
comp.  129;  were,  partly,  dark  naturally  (the  wool  of  the  Boetic 
sheep  was  dark- coloured ;  Mart.  i.  97  ;  xiv.  133,  7?ic  mta  tinxit  ovis; 
Nou.  xvi.  13;  Ulp.  Dig.  xxxii.  1,  70,  naturaliter  nigrum);  partly 
dyed  so  {color  anthracinu^,  Non.  xvi.  14).  From  the  former,  the 
poor  were  culled  pulluta  turba,  Quinct.  vi.  4,  6,  ii.  12,  10;  Plin. 
JiJj).  \4i.  17  ;  Suet.  (hi.  40,  44.  But  the  higher  classes  also,  wheo 
in  mourning,  or  under  prosecution,  wore  dark  clothes  (hence  toga 
jndla,  sordida).  See  the  Excursus  on  The  Burial  of  the  Dead.  It 
was  not  till  alter  the  extinction  of  the  old  republican  manners  that 
men  wore  coloured  garments,  viz.  lacernce  and  synthesis,'}  The  fac- 
tions of  the  Circus  also  influenced  the  choice  of  colour. 

Women,  at  least  in  the  first  century,  frequently  wore  coloured 
robes ;  and  it  seems  doubtful  whether  this  should  be  applied,  with 
Bottigcr  {S<ih.  ii.  91,  109),  only  to  girls  and  women  of  a  hghter 
cast.  [Son.  Xuf.  Qn,  vii.  31,  and  Lucian,  de  DomOy  7,  prove  only 
that  immodest  women  usually  wore  glaring  colours.  See  Becker's 
(^harides^  translaicd  by  Metcalfe,  p.  320.]  In  the  paintings  from 
llerculaneum  and  Pompeii,  even  of  the  grandest  subjects,  we  see  a 
far  less  number  of  white  than  of  coloured  robes,  as  sky-blue  and 
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▼iolet.  See  Zahiij  Omam,  t.  19 ;  Mus,  Borh.  iii.  t.  5,  6,  and  in  the 
noble  figures  (yii.  t.  34),  the  tunica  and  palla  are  azure,  covered 
with  golden  stars.  These  are,  it  is  true,  not  portraits  of  particular 
Boman  matrons,  but  still  they  exhibit  the  taste  of  the  period ;  and 
in  Petron.  67,  Fortunata,  the  wife  of  Trimalchio,  wears  a  tunka 
ceraMna,  Comp.  Dig,  xxxiv.  2,  32,  and  7  :  pallcn  purpurece  are  often 
mentioned  in  the  case  of  the  first  matrons.  Many  matrons  may  have 
retained  the  white  garment,  land  on  certain  occasions  coloured  ones 
would  probably  not  have  been  becoming,  but  this  cannot  be  assumed 
to  have  been  generally  the  case.     [See  Ov.  Art,  Am,  iii.  169,  185 : 

Quot  nova  terra  parit  flores,  cum  vere  tepenti, 

Yitis  agit  geraraas  pigraque  cedit  hyems, 
Lana  tot  aut  plures  succos  bibit,  elige  certos.  ] 

Tbase  robes  were  made  not  only  of  one  distinct  colour,  as  pitr- 
purecPy  coccinece,  amethystince,  ianthinoe^  prasince^  [or  after  names  of 
flowers,  as  violet,  mallow  {molochiuus)  caltha,  crocus  (also  luteusy 
Ov.  Art.  ^m.  iii.  179  ;  Plin.  xxi.  8),  and  hyacinth.  Non.  xvi.  12,  2, 
11 ;  Isid.  xix.  ;  or  iron-coloured,  ferruginous,  Xon.  xvi.  7;  Isid.  ih. ; 
Plaut.  Mil,  iv.  4,  43  ;  sea-coloured,  cumatilis,  Xon.  xvi.  1 ;  greenish, 
galbiuusy  Juv.  ii.  97;  Mart.  iii.  85,  i.  97 ;  Porcell.  y.  gaibanum  ;'\ 
but  there  were  also,  at  least  in  the  time  of  PHiiy,  coloured  prints, 
so  to  speaks  which  appear  to  have  been  produced  much  in  the  same 
way  as  with  us,  and  by  means  of  a  corrosive  preparation  laid  on 
previously,  the  impressed  parts  were  prevented  from  assuming  the 
same  colour  as  the  rest  of  the  piece.  Pliny  himself  is  full  of 
admiration  at  the  process.  [The  resiis  imjiluriaiUy  lUaut.  Epid.  ii. 
2,  40,  was  doubtless  a  figured  robe.  Nou.  xvi.  3 :  color  (juasi 
fumaio  stiUicidio  inipldus.  But  the  nstis  u)«luhita, — Plin.  //.  X.  \'iii. 
48,  74  ;  Yan*o  in  Non.  ii.  926, — \\:as  equivalent  to  'watered'  with  us 
(Changeant  or  Moire).  (Becker's  ChurirliSy  Eugl.  transl.  p.  321.) 
Ovid.  Art.  Am.  iii.  177 : 

Die  iindiis  iniitatur,  habet  quoqiie  nomen  ab  imdis  ; 
Crediderim  Nyraphas  hac  quoquo  vtste  tcgi.] 

Although  this  could  not,  of  coiu-se,  have  been  regular  printing, 
yet  these  garments  would  seem  to  have  been  something  like  calicos ; 
they  were  at  aU  events  versicolor i((.     [These  vei^sicoloria  were  also 
made  so  by  weaving  and  embroidery.     Juv.  ii.  97  :  Ca-ruUa  iudutus 
6cutula ;  where  scutuhv  are  the  figiu*es  woven  into  or  embroidered 
on  the  cloth.     Isid.  xix.  22  ;  Lucan.  x.  141 : 
Candida  Sidonio  perlucent  pectora  filo, 
Quod  Nilotis  acus  coniprcssum  pectine  Serum 
Solvit  et  extenso  laxavit  stamina  velo. 
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Stripes  or  borders,  woven  in  or  sewn  on  the  gsnnents,  were  called 
jHiragaudoB.  Cod,  xL  8,  2.  The  whole  garment  was  also  so  named, 
Lyd.  De  Mag,  ii  13;  Treb.  Claud,  17;  Vop.  Aurd,  15,  UnexEpara- 
gaiuUBf  46 ;  Yop.  Proh,  4.  The  gold-embroideired  vatea  phaaiuiitB 
have  been  already  discussed.  Comp.  Stat.  Theb,  L  262»  auraia 
paU^i,    Heyne  ad  Virg,  uEn,  i.  648. 

The  purple  robes,  as  a  chief  object  of  ancient  Inxniy,  liaye  been 
thoroughly  discussed  by  W.  Schmidt,  Forschungen  auf  dem  QMd 
des  AlterthmM,  pp.  96 — ^212.  The  bright  scarlet  oolonr,  eoccum, 
from,  an  insect  resembling  the  cochineal  (not  a  vegetable  produc- 
tion; see  Plin.  H,  N,  ix.  41,  xvi.  8,  as  Isidorus  says,  vtrmiadtu  ex 
ailvesiribus  frondihua),  must  not  be  confounded  with  purple,  from 
which  it  was  carefully  distinguished  by  the  ancients.  Suet.  Ner. 
33;  Mart.  V.  23: 

Non  nisi  vel  cocco  madida  vel  marice  tincta 
Veste  nites. 

Quinct.  xi.  1,  31 ;  Ulp.  Dig,  xxxii.  1,  70;  Mart.  xiv.  131.— Of  the 
purples  {conchilium  in  a  wider  sense,  and  ostrum,  Isid.  xix.  28), 
we  must  take  care  to  distinguish  the  juice  of  the  regular  purple 
snail  {purpura^  pelagia,  also  pcmicum,  Varro,  L,  L,  v.  113,  quod  a 
Fctnia  primum  dicitur  allata  irop^vpa)  from  that  of  the  trumpet- 
snail  {buccinunif  murex,  Ktjpvl) ;  although  purpura  in  a  wider  sense 
includes  the  second  also,  just  as  murex  and  buccinum,  in  a  wider 
sense,  often  stands  for  purple.  Plin.  ix.  36,  61.  These  two  con^ 
chylia  are  carefully  distinguished  by  Paul.  v.  trachali,  p.  367,  al- 
though in  a  mercantile  point  of  view  they  are  often  confounded. 
Plin.  ix.  36,  62 ;  Non.  xvi.  9 ;  Mart.  xiii.  87.  The  two  ground 
colours  of  purple,  red,  and  blackish  (Plin,  ix.  36,  62),  were  mixed  so 
ingeniously,  that  thirteen  different  tints  were  obtained.  In  the 
proper  purple,  in  its  stricter  sense,  Schmidt  distinguishes  the  pure 
from  the  diluted.  The  former  was,  in  later  times,  called  hlatta 
(Sal mas.  ad  Vopisc.  AureL  46 ;  Sidon.  ApoU.  Carm,  ii.  48 ;  Lyd. 
J)e  Mens.  i.  19),  and  was  divided  into  two  sorts,  the  Tyrian  and 
amethystine,  Plin.  ix.  38,  62  ;  Suet.  Ner,  32 ;  of  which  the  Tjrrian, 
which  was  the  dearest  (the  pound  of  wool  costing  one  thousand 
denarii.  Plin.  ix.  38,  63),  was  twice  dyed  to  give  it  the  magnificent 
dark  brilliancy,  Bi^at^og  and  his  tiuctiis,  Pliny.  Mart  iv.  4,  qtiodhU 
viurice  veil  us  inquiimiam,  Hor.  Epod.  12,  21,  iieratce  lanae.  Comp. 
2,  16;  Ov.  Art.  Am.  iii.  170,  quce  Ins  Tyrio  murice  lana  rubes,  Stat. 
Silv.  iii.  2,  139;  Lyd.  De  Mag.n.  13;  also  mttrea;  hiscoduSy  repetitus. 
The  violet  amethystine  purple  (also  called  ianthinum,  vidaceum, 
Mart.  i.  97)  was  second  in  value ;  the  pound  of  wool  costing  only 
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one  hundred  denarii.  Plin.  ix.  38,  63.  The  diluted  or  pale  purple, 
on  the  other  hand  {ju$  temperatur  aqua),  was  called  conchylia; 
hence  Plin.  ix.  39,  Conchyliata  vestis.  Suet.  Cces,  43:  Cic.  Phil, 
ii.  27,  conchyliata  perietromata,  Pliny  {ih,  and  xxi.  8, 22)  discusses 
the  manifold  mixtures  and  dilutions.  The  smell  of  the  purple  gar- 
ments, the  Sipafa  for  instance,  was  far  from  agreeable ;  Mart.  i.  50, 
32,  olidcB  vested  murice;  iv.  4,  ix.  63.  Wool  and  silk  were  the  chief 
materials ;  they  were  always  dyed  raw,  never  in  the  web ;  cotton  was 
neyer  dyed  purple,  linen  very  seldom.  Plin.  ff.  N,  xix.  1,  6.  Dyers 
in  purple  (the  most  renowned  were  those  of  Egypt  and  Phoenicia) 
and  dealers  in  it  were  called  purpurariij  Orell.  Inscr.  4271,  4250. 
It  was  spun  and  woven  by  common  spinners  and  weavers. 

The  use  of  purple  in  the  toga  of  the  magistrates,  and  tunica  of 
the  senators  and  knights,  has  been  already  mentioned.  Such 
borders  were  also  worn  by  private  persons,  but,  at  first,  only  of  a 
common,  spurious  purple.  Cic.  p,  Sest.  8.  (Piso)  vestitur  aspere 
nostra  hoc  purpura  plebeia  ac  pcene  ftiscaj  where  fusca  ia  wrongly 
expkiined  as  violacea  by  Ferratius ;  whereas  that  belonged  to  the 
genuine  purple  hlatta.  This  fusca  and  pleheia  corresponds  to  the 
fuXatva  of  Cato,  in  Plut.  Cat,  Min,  6,  which  is  the  garb  of  a  com- 
mon man,  and  not  fit  for  a  consul.  Only  magistrates  might  with 
propriety  wear  the  ornament  of  Tyrian  purple,  and  violaceum.  In 
other  persons  it  was  considered  improper ;  and  hence  Caelius  was 
censured  for  wearing  the  genuine  purples,  Cic.  p,  Ccel.  30.  But  as 
luxury  increased  apace,  this  distinction  was  no  longer  observed,  and 
not  only  were  borders  worn  of  the  best  purple,  but  even  whole 
garments  of  it.  The  women  do  not  seem  ever  to  have  made  any 
difference  between  the  various  purples.  Val.  Max.  ii.  1,  5.  But 
Caesar  issued  a  prohibitive  edict,  Suet.  Coes.  43.  against  conchyliai<» 
VfsteSf  nisi  certis  personis  et  ceUttibus  perque  certos  dies;  which  was 
repeated  by  Augustus.  Dio.  Cass.  xlix.  16 :  n'/v  n  kaOrjra  rijy 
akovpyij  firickva  JXXov  tKu*  twv  (SovXivruv  ivSviaOat.  As  aXovpylg  is 
the  same  as  hoIoreriiSy  all  purple,  or  genuine  purple,  Isid.  xix.  22,  wo 
see  that  the  use  of  the  garments  -v^ith  a  purple  border  was  not  for- 
bidden. Nero  modified  this  interdict,  forbidding  only  garments  of 
the  genuine  puri)le  {hlatta) ;  Suet.  Ntr.  32.  Women  also  were  liable 
to  a  severe  penalty  for  infringing  the  rule,  and  merchants  were 
forbidden  to  sell  the  article.  But  this  distinction  soon  ceased 
again;  Lamprid.  .S<r.  Alex.  40;  Top.  Aurel.  46,  nt  hhittens  tunicas 
fncUronoB  haberent,  29.  The  purple  togii  and  robo  were  now  alone 
forbidden;  these  being  the  exclusive  insignia  of  the  Emperor. 
Lactant.  iv.  7  :  iwhunentHtn  purjumr  insitjup  rajiiv  ilijuitatis.  The 
later  interdicts  only  applied  to  the  best  sorts  {ilatta)^  named  murex 
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sacer,  or  adorandus,  which  were  produced  by  the  imperial  mann- 
factories ;  the  commoner  sorts  continued  to  be  allowed^  and  were 
sold  in  the  shops.  Cod,  xi.  8,  3;  Cod.  Theod,  x.  21,  3,  x.  20,  18.] 
As  regards  the  manufacture  of  these  garments,  it  is  generally 
supposed  that  they  came  almost  ready  from  the  loom,  and  therefore 
were  without  sutura.  See  Schneid.  Lid,  ad  Scr,  B,  It,  s.  v.  tela; 
Beckmann,  Beitr,  iv.  39 ;  Bottig.  Furienem,  36,  and  Sab,  iL  106. 
This  assumption,  however,  seems  to  require  some  restrictions. 
With  respect  to  the  toga,  it  is  contradicted  by  Quinctilian,  and  it 
seems  even  less  possible  in  the  case  of  the  pcenula  ;  and  if  we  look 
at  a  tunica,  the  upper  part  of  which  consists  of  two  pannij  which 
must  have  been  fastened  together,  before  the  breast  and  back  could 
be  covered,  we  shall  not  easily  be  persuaded  that  it  could  at  once 
have  been  woven  in  that  form.  The  mistake,  perhaps,  consists  in 
taking  what  sometimes  occurred  for  a  general  rule.  The  pieces 
might  have  been  woven  on  purpose  for  ea<jh  separate  dress,  and 
first  become  perfect  garments  under  the  hands  of  the  vestiarii,  vea- 
tifia'y  j)ivnnlariij  whose  names  frequentty  occur  in  the  lists  of  slav«. 
[Spinning  and  weaving  were  performed  by  female  slaves,  who, 
originally,  did  this  in  the  atrium,  under  the  eye  and  with  the 
assistance  of  their  mistress.  See  above.  Later,  the  mistress  seldom 
assisted,  Colum.  xii.  proef.  9 ;  when  she  did,  it  was  thought  worthy 
of  special  commendation.  Orell.  4639,  lanifica,  pia,  pudica^  4860. 
Auson.  Parent,  ii.  3,  x^-i.  3.  In  the  houses  of  the  great  there  was 
a  special  room,  textrinum,  or  textrinay  where  the  female  slaves 
worked,  under  the  surveillance  of  the  lanipendiay  also  lanipens  sert-a 
and  huiipeiidus.  Pompon.  Dig.  xxiv.  1,  31 ;  Alfen.  Dig,  xxxii.  1,  61 ; 
Cai.  XV.  1,  27.  See  the  instructive  passage  in  Sen.  Ep.  90:  Dum 
viilt  di'Si-rihere  prininm,  quemadmodum  alia  torqueantur  fila,  alia  ex 
rtwlJi  solntoque  ducantury  deinde  quemadmodum  tela  suspensis  pon^ 
dcribus  rednni  stamen  extendaty  quemadmodum  suhtemen  inserium^ 
quod  duritiam  utrimqne  comprimctdis  tramce  remolliaty  apaiha  ccire 
cogantur  et  jungiy  textricum  quoqueartem  a  sapientilms  dixi  inve)iiam, 
ohlitus  postca  repertum  hoc  subtiliu^  genuSy  in  quo 

Tela  jugo  juncta  est,  stamen  secemit  arundo. 
Inseiitur  racdiura  radiis  subtcmen  acutis, 
Quod  luto  leriunt  insccti  pectine  dentis. 

Juv.  ix.  28;  Isid.  xix.  29;  Yates,  Textrin.  Antiquorum,'] 

The  Eomans  knew  nothing  about  washing  their  clothes  at  their 
own  houses,  and  the  ladies  were  far  better  off  than  the  king's 
daughter  Nausicaa.  The  whole  dress,  when  dirty,  was  handed  over 
to  the  fuUoj  whose  business  consisted,  besides  getting  up  cloths 
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fresh  from  the  loom,  in  attending  to  the  scouring  of  those  which 
had  been  worn,  lavarty  inter  polar  e ;  hence  they  formed  an  important 
collegium,  Fabretti, /nscr.  278.  [Orell.  4056,  3291,  4091.]  Schoett- 
gen,  Antiquitates  Fullonice;  Beckmann,  Beitr,  iy.  35.  The  remains 
of  a  fullonia  excavated  at  Pompeii,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered 
with  paintings  relating  to  the  business  of  the  fuUoneSy  are  more 
instructive  than  all  the  passages  in  which  they  are  mentioned. 
They  are  given  in  the  Mus.  Borh.  iv.  t.  49,  50,  and  partly  in  Gell's 
Pompeianay  ii.  51. 

In  the  lower  part  of  one  of  these  pictures  wo  see  in  a  line,  in 
four  niches,  such  as  are  to  be  found  for  a  like  purpose  in  the  build- 
ing, three  boys  and  an  adult  standing  in  tubs,  for  the  purpose  of 
purifying,  by  treading  with  their  feet,  alter nis  pedibmy  the  clothes 
placed  in  them.  As  the  ancients  were  not  acquainted  with  the  use 
of  regular  soap,  they  employed  in  place  of  the  lixivium  another 
alkali,  with  which  the  greasy  dirt  contained  in  the  clothes  com- 
bined, and  by  this  moans  became  dissolved.  Of  this  kind  was  the 
nitruniy  which  was  often  used,  and  of  which  Pliny  treats,  xxxi.  10. 
But  the  cheapest  means  was  urine,  which  was  therefore,  as  is  well 
known,  chiefly  used.  The  clothes  were  put  in  this  mixed  with 
water,  and  then  stamped  upon  with  the  feet ;  this  process  was  per- 
formed by  older  persons,  whilst  boys  lifted  the  clothes  out  of  the 
tubs.  Above  these,  in  a  second  compartment,  we  see  the  next  part 
of  the  process.  On  a  polo,  hanging  on  strings,  a  white  tunica  is 
stretched,  and  one  of  the  fullones  is  manipulating  it  with  a  card  or 
brush,  very  like  a  horse -brush,  for  the  purpose  of  rubbing  it  up 
again,  and  giving  it  a  nap.  To  tho  right,  a  second  is  bringing  a 
round  frame,  -^-ith  wide  bars  like  a  hen-coop,  which  hangs  over  him 
and  through  which  his  head  is  stuck,  whilst  in  his  left  hand  he 
carries  a  vessel  with  handles ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
purpose  for  which  this  apparatus  was  dosignod.  The  white  gar- 
ments, after  being  washed,  were  vapoured  with  brimstone,  and  they 
were  stretched  on  tho  frame  whilst  ex2X)so(l  to  the  fumes  of  the 
sulphur  beneath.  AMiether  the  sulphur  was  so  evolved  in  tho 
vessel  which  the  workmen  earned,  or  whether  it  contained  water, 
with  which  the  clothes  were  spiinkled  before  being  subjected  to  tho 
brimstone,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  determine.  To  the  left  sits  an 
oldish  well-dressed  woman,  who  seems  to  be  examining  a  piece  of 
cloth,  which  a  young  workwoman  has  brought  to  her.  The  golden 
hair-not  which  she  wears,  the  necklace  and  the  armlets  with  two 
green  stones,  show  that  she  is  one  of  the  more  important  personages 
in  the  fidlonia.     It  is  remarkable  that  the  young  man  carrj-ing  tho 
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frame  wears  an  olive-garlandi  and  above  ^^i?"  on  the  frame  sits  an 
owl.     Tliis  must  relate  to  Minerva. 

On  a  second  wall  we  see,  in  the  lower  part,  a  young  man  in  a 
green  tunica,  giving  a  dress  or  piece  of  cloth  to  a  woman  wearing  a 
green  under-garment,  and  over  it  a  yellow  one  with  red  serpentine 
stripes.  To  her  right  sits  a  second  female  figure  in  a  white  tunica, 
who  appears  to  be  cleaning  a  card,  or  other  similar  instrument. 
Above  them  several  pieces  of  cloth  are  suspended  on  two  poles. 

Lastly,  in  the  compartment  above  is  a  great  press  with  two 
screws,  to  give  the  dresses  the  finishing  touch.  In  this  manner  all 
the  dresses  were  prepared,  but  the  coloured  ones  had,  of  course,  in 
many  respects  to  imdergo  a  difibrent  treatment  (comp.  Pliny,  xxxv. 
17);  and  thus  they  wore  returned  to  their  possessors  with  a  new 
gloss.  A  gaiment  when  once  washed  did  not,  of  course,  possess  the 
same  value.  Ilciice  the  dispensator  of  Trimalchio,  in  Petron.  30, 
says  :  Vesii)) tenia  mea  accuhitoria  perdiditj  quce  mihi  natali  meo  di^ns 
quidem  donaveraty  Tyria  dine  dubio  sed  jam  semel  Iota:  on  which 
Burmann  quotes  Lamprid.  Heliog.  26:  Linteamen  lotum  nnnqwtfn 
iittigity  vicudicos  diceiis  qui  linteis  lotisuterentur.  So  also  Martial^  x. 
11,  lota  terque  quakrque  toga,  is  considered  a  poor  present. 
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'T^HE  contrast  between  the  gimplicity  of  earlier  times,  and  the 
-■■  very  refined  Inxnry  of  a  later  period^  appeared  most  stiikingly 
perhaps  at  the  table.  The  prodigality  of  its  equipments  were  ulti- 
mately made  not  only  with  the  view  of  indulging  the  palate  by  the 
choicest  dainties,  but  also  from  a  desire  of  obtaining  the  rarest 
articles,  at  whatever  pric^.  These  were  heaped  u])  in  dishes,  with- 
out any  regiird  to  their  being  agreeable  to  the  tiiste,  but  simply 
because  they  imparted  an  additional  si)lendoui"  to  the  ban(iuet,  on 
account  of  the  immense  sums  they  had  cost.  Besides  which,  the 
grand  object  of  the  Komau  gounnands  was  not  merely  to  eat 
daintily,  but  as  much  as  ])ussible ;  and  they  sought  to  increase  their 
capacity  for  so  doing  by  the  mo.st  unnatimil  means.  The  golden 
Sii\'ing,  H  jaut  nmmur  ponr  civre,  d  non  jxis  rirre  jnxtr  luawjir^  was 
I)reci.<ely  inverti^d  at  Home.  As  such  imjmi-tanio  was  attached  to 
ever\i:hing  relating  io  the  t;ible,  there  is  naturally  no  lack  of  mate- 
rials for  a  descri2»tion  of  the  habits  connected  "v\-ith  it ;  and  several 
writers  not  only  take  i)li'asure  in  reverting  freciuently  to  the  sub- 
ject, but  have  also  left  us  detailed  accounts  of  grand  banquets. 
fc?tuckii,  AntiiinituVs  Cviirirnlfs  ;  Ciacconius  and  Ursinus,  De  Tri- 
diiiio;  Bulengerus,  De  Conn'riis ;  are  tlie  most  complete  writings 
thereon;  but  we  shall  pay  little  regard  to  th(>m.  as  they  are  rather 
confused  mass<M  of  collected  pa^>ag«'s.  than  lucid  expositions,  and 
also  aboimd  with  errors.  In  addition  to  the>e.  are  Mcicrotto,  L'd>t7' 
i>itf*^n  uiiil  Lthtiisad  dcr  Jl'nutr  ;  Wii>tcniann,  VaL  dt^  Srnurus; 
but  the  best  comj>ilati(m  is  tliat  of  I'rofc-sdr  l>ahr,  in  Crciizcr's 
Ahn's^.  407.  AVe  shall  here  treat  chiefly  of  tlie  meals  at  dillerent 
times  of  the  day,  and  make  the  aiiangenieut  of  the  triclinium,  the 
discus.^icm  of  the  utensils,  and  wines,  the  subjects  of  ])articular 
articles. 

It  is  esi)ocially  necossaiy  to  make  a  clear  distinction  between 
the  later  and  the  earlier  ])ei-io<N.  in  which,  according  to  tlie  testi- 
monies of  wnters,  the  jnincipal  article  of  fuod  was  a  gruel,  y/'/.-f, 
far,  aih.r.     Yarro,  di  L,  L.  v.  22,  Ih   rUia  (infi-inis.^inta  j-nh  :  I'Lin. 
xviii.  8,  \9,  Pdltf  iH'ii  iKun  rixios*  Ion</u  ft  inport  Jii>,,iinn>s  /nuitifi .^tntn  ; 
comp.  Val.  Max.  ii.  o,  o.     Juvenal  ^xiv.  170'  also  says: 
soil  luairiiis  tnuribus  liunnn 
A  scrobe  vel  suko  rrdtunribus  altera  ctriia 
Ampliur  et  gruiiJes  I'lmiabuiit  pultilius  ulhc. 
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And  it  appears  also  to  Have  been  in  a  later  period  a  oommon  dish 
at  the  frugal  board.  Mart.  v.  78,  9,  ptdtem  niveam  premens  boteUus^ 
and  the  principal  sustenance  of  the  lower  classes,  to  which  Mart, 
xiii.  8,  alludes. 

Imbue  plebeias  Clusinis  pultibus  ollas. 

But  it  does  not  follow  from  this  passage  that  the  puis  was  the 
national  food  of  Etruria  (Ott.  MiiUer,  Etrtiak.  i.  234),  and  it  was 
only  c^Ued  dusinaj  because  the  far  clusinum,  which  was  the  best 
and  whitest  grain,  was  especially  used  for  this  purpose.  It  is  rery 
probable,  however,  that  this  dish  was  commonly  eaten  through  the 
greater  part  of  Italy.  [See  Hauthal  ad  Pers.  p.  183.]  In  addition 
to  puis,  green  vegetables  (olera),  and  legumes  {legumina),  were  fre- 
quently used,  and  flesh  but  sparingly. 

But  sacrifices  themselves,  and  the  public  banquets,  ccence  popu- 
lates (Plant.  Trin.  ii.  4,  69),  by  degrees  led  to  the  introduction  of 
better  meals,  and  the  acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  foreigners  no 
doubt  also  exercised  an  influence.  This  became  manifest  chiefly 
after  the  wai-s  in  Asia,  A.  u.  c.  563.  In  earlier  times  no  private 
cooks  were  kept,  there  being  no  occupation  for  them.  Plin.  xviii. 
11,  28:  Nee  eoquos  vero  habebant  in  servitih  eosque  ex  mactUo  ro«- 
duwlant.  And  such  wo  find  to  be  the  case  almost  universally  in 
Pljiutua.  On  the  contrary,  lavy,  in  the  passage  already  often  men- 
tioned (xxxix.  6),  concerning  the  luxiuy  which  was  introduced  from 
Asia,  says:  epujw qiiaque  ipsce  et  cura  et  sumtu  majore apjxirari arpicp : 
turn  coqifuSy  vilissimum  antiqnis  manciinum  et  cestimaiionf  ei  usu,  in 
preiio  esse,  et  quod  ministerium  fuerat,  ars  haberi  ccepta.  Until  the 
vears  5S0,  no  private  baker  also  was  kept,  nor  did  any  follow  the 
trade  of  bakers.  Plin.  supra  :  Pistores  Jiamce  non  fuere  ad  Ptrsictim 
vsqne  helium^  annis  ah  urhe  eondita  super  DLXXX,  Ipsi  panem 
faciehant  Quirites,  mulierumque  id  apus  erat^  sicut  etiam  nunc  in 
phirimis  (jentinm,  [In  the  country,  even  at  a  later  period,  women 
and  slaves  had  to  do  the  baking.  Ulp.  IHg.  xxxiii.  7,  12;  comp.  Sen. 
Kp.  90.]  And  a  verse  in  Plautus,  Aid,  ii.  9,  4,  where  the  artoptes  is 
mentioned,  might  have  been  considered  spurious,  had  not  Ateius 
Capito  informed  us:  coqnos  turn  partem  lautiorihus  coqui soJitos, pisto- 
resijne  tantum  eos,  qui  far  pinsehant  nominaios.  Varro,  2)e  Vit.  Pop. 
Pviii.  in  Non.  ii.  643.  Nee  pistoris  nomen  erat^  7?i8t  ejns  qui  rnri/ar 
piiisehat.  But  in  Yarro's  time,  skilful  pistores  fetched  immense 
prices,  as  we  see  from  the  fragment  of  his  satire  Trfpi  UitTfidrvy,  in 
Gell.  XV.  19. 

N()t\\dthstandlng  all  this,  the  art  of  cookery,  and  taste  for  deli- 
cacies, seem  to  have  made  considerable  advances  in  Home,  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Plautus,  as  we  see  from  Aid.  ii.  9;   Capt,  iv.  2;  Mil. 
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iii.  1 ;  Cure,  ii.  3 ;  Mejicechm,  i.  1 ;  Pcen,  i.  3.  These  passages  were 
doubtless  written  in  allusion  to  Eoman  habits,  and  the  longing  of 
the  parasites  would  otherwise  have  been  devoid  of  meaning. 

In  considering  a  later  period  we  must  distinguish  between  the 
various  meals  which  were  taken  at  different  times  of  the  day,  and 
thence  the  expressions,  jentaculum^  prandium,  merendaj  coenay  vea- 
pema,  will  require  explanation.  [Dio.  Cass.  Ixv.  4,  aKpariaaoOai — 
apioTTJaai — diiirvov — fitraSopTria,  Plut.  Symp,  viii.  6;  Suet.  Vit.  13, 
jentaculay  pratidia,  ccencRy  comissatianes.'] 

Jentaculuniy  also  jantaculum,  was  the  name  of  the  first  meal, 
eaten  early  in  the  morning,  [in  ancient  times  eiiatumy  quia  jejuni 
vinum  sili  canditum  ante  meridiem  ahsorhebant.']  Isidor.  OHg.  xx.  2, 
10:  Jtntaculum  est  jtrimus  cihuSy  quo  jejunium  solvitury  unde  et  nun- 
cupatum  Nigidius:  Xos  ipsi  Jejunia  Jantaculis  levibus  solvitnus.  The 
questions,  at  what  hour  this  meal  took  place,  what  it  consisted  of, 
and  whether  it  was  generally  adopted  by  persons  of  all  ages,  are 
difficult  of  answer,  since  the  matter  is  seldom  mentioned,  and  then 
in  a  chance  manner.  Salmas.  ad  Vopisc.  Tacit,  11,  615,  assimies 
the  usual  time  to  have  been  the  third  or  fourth  hour,  but  yet  it  is 
scarcely  probable  that  any  fixed  time  was  general,  it  probably 
having  been  regulated  according  to  each  person's  wants,  and  the 
hour  at  which  he  rose.  Ilence  it  was  not  always  taken  before 
going  out  of  the  house,  but  when  they  felt  the  want  of  it,  and  even 
in  going  along,  as  Saumaise  has  shown,  and  from  him  we  may 
gather  of  what  it  consisted.  Generally  it  was  bread,  seasoned  with 
salt,  or  some  other  condiment,  and  eaten  with  dried  grapes,  olives, 
cheese,  and  so  forth.  Vopiscus  says  of  Tacitus  (c.  11):  Panem 
nisi  siccum  nunquam  cwnedit  eundemque  sale  atque  aliis  rebus  condi- 
tumy  which  is  rightly  referred  by  Saumaise  to  the  jentaculum.  So 
speaks  Seneca  too  of  his  frugality  {Epist.  82):  Panis  deinde  siccusy 
et  &ine  mensa  pr audi umy  post  quod  non  sunt  lacandee  manus ;  where 
panis  is  by  no  means  to  be  understood  of  prandium.  Others  took 
milk  and  eggs  besides,  and  muhum.  Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  30.  This 
passage  seems  to  show  that  the  use  of  the  jentaaduin  was  not  con- 
fined to  childi-en  and  weakly  persons,  and  there  is  no  necessity  to 
draw  inferences  for  the  Eoman  custom  from  Plutarch,  Eustathius, 
and  Didymus.  The  passages  commonly  quoted,  Mart.  xiv.  223, 
Jentacula : 

Surgite  ;  jam  vendit  pueris  jentacula  pistor, 
Cristatteque  sonant  undique  lucis  aves  ; 

and  Plant.  {True.  ii.  7,  46),  hujiis  pater  pueri  illic  est;  usque  ad 
jentaculum  jussit  aliy  do  not  justify  any  such  conclusion ;  for  in 
Martial,  it  is  evident  from  the  Lemma,  Jentaculumy  that  a  particular 
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kind  of  pastry  which  served  for  the  boys'  breakflEist,  is  meant.    Still 
less  proof  lies  in  the  words  of  Plautus;  for  alere  ad  jenUtcuhtm 
means,  to  bring  up  to  that  time  when  the  child  is  no  longer  fed 
with  puh^  but  can  partake  with  others  of  the  ordinary  jentaculum. 
On  the  other  hand,  Vitellius  (Suet.  7)  asks  of  the  soldiers  who 
meet  him,  jamne  jentassent  ?  and  Martial  says  to  Csecilianus,  who 
came  as  early  as  the  fifth  hour  to  the  prandium  (viii.  67) : 
Mane  veni  potius ;  nam  cur  te  qainta  moretur  ? 
Ut  jentes,  sero,  Cseciliane,  yenis. 
Comp.  also  Appul.  Met.  i.   60.      We  may  therefore  assume  that 
such  a  breakfast  was  generally  adopted  solvendo  jejuniOy  thoup-h 
many  might  have  omitted  it  in  the  same  way  as  others  abstained 
from  the  prandium. 

The  prandium  was  not  so  much  a  breakfast  as  the  proper  mid- 
day meal,  though  it,  too,  was  only  looked  upon  as  a  preliminary 
repast,  while  the  more  boimteous  ccena  appeared  in  the  back- 
ground. [The  early  meal  of  soldiers  before  the  battle  was  so 
called,  Isid.  xx.  2;  Liv.  xxviii.  14.]  There  can  be  no  doubt  about 
the  time  at  which  it  took  place ;  it  was  the  sixth  hour,  whence  in 
Martial  (iv.  8),  sexta  qnies  hssi's  ;  consequently  about  mid-day ;  but 
this  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  it  did  not  commence  tiU  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  hour;  for  we  read  in  Suet.  Claud.  34: 
Besintriis  meridianisqiie  adeo  dehdahatuTy  ut  etiam  prima  luce  ad 
spectaculuin  desceuderety  et  meridiem  dimisso  ad  prandium  popnlo, 
j)f7'sederet.  So  that  the  expression  meridie,  is  not  to  be  taken  so 
literally,  and  mid-day  might  doubtless  arrive  during  the  games. 
Many  persons  might,  however,  begin  earlier,  as  Saturio  (in  Plant. 
Pers.  i.  3,  33)  answers  Toxilus:  Niinis  jxene  mane  est.  Cicero  says 
of  Antony  [Phil.  ii.  41):  ah  hora  tertia  bibebatur;  and  people 
generally  regulated  the  meal  according  to  circumstances,  as  Horace 
on  the  joiuiiey  {Sat.  i.  5,  25),  who  would  scarcely  wait  for  the 
sixth  hour.  The  saying  of  PauU.  p.  :223 :  prandium  ex  Grorco 
-n-poh'diov  est  dirtuin  ;  nam  imridiaiium  cibnm  cwnam  vocabanty  agreetj 
\QYy  well  Tvith  his  account  of  the  co^na.  He  meant  to  say  here^ 
that  the  name  {prandium)  was,  at  a  later  period,  used  for  it  (the 
mid-day  meal),  and  that  fonnerly  the  cihus  mtridianus  was  called 
rwha.  [So  also  Plut.  Si/ntpos.  viii.  6,  5 ;  Suet.  Oct.  78,  post  cihum 
jnrridiauum  ;  Tac.  Aun.  xiv.  2,  mvdio  die.^ 

The  less  common  tcnn,  mcrvnday  appears  to  denote  the  same 
thing  as  jirandium.  Non.  i.  118;  Post.  Esc.  xi.  92;  Isid.  Orig 
XX.  2,  12.  Mvrenda  est  cibus  qui  dfcUuante  die  sumitur,  quasi  post 
nneridit  III  tdmda  H  jtroxima  catnc^.  Vnde  et  autec<enia  a  qtiibusdam 
vocaniar.    AMiat   time  Isidorus  meant  is   not  so  easily  told,  for 
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between  prandium  and  coena  there  is  no  place  for  merenda.  But 
the  promtMs  belonged  to  the  coena  itself.  [Perhaps  he  meant  an 
evening  meal,  which  might  be  taken  by  "way  of  exception.]  In 
Calpum.  Sic.  Ed,  v.  60,  wo  certainly  have 

Venim  ubi  declivi  jam  nona  tepescere  sole 
Incipiet,  seneque  videbitur  hora  merenda?. 
Rursus  pasce  greges. 

But  this  is  of  sheep,  and  merenda  denotes  meal-time  generally. 
But  we  gather  that  the  word  denotes  the  prandiiun,  without  the 
explanations  of  the  grammarians,  from  a  letter  of  Marc.  Aur.  in 
Fronto,  iv.  6:  Diiude  ad  merendam  itnm.  Quid  me  censes  pran- 
disse?  Pauis  ianiuhiiyi.  Ab  hora  sexta  domiun  reiJimnSy  whore  me^ 
renda  and  prandium  are  used  as  s\Tionymos,  and  the  time  is  before 
mid-day.  Further,  in  Plant.  Most,  iv.  3,  27,  Theuropides  says  to 
Phaniscus : 

Vide,  sis,  ne  forte  ad  merendam  quopiam  devorteris, 
Atque  ibi  meliuscule,  quam  satis  fuerit,  biberis. 

Simo  had  shortly  before  come  from  the  prandium.  As  regards  the 
etjTQolog}',  Isidor.  cites  a  second  passage  :  Meruni  hinc  et  merenda y 
quod  antiquitus  id  ternporis  pueris  opei'arfiSy  quihus  (/)  jxtnis  vierus 
dahatur,  etc.  How  little  value  is  to  be  attached  to  such  attempts 
at  guessing  the  derivation  of  a  word,  is  at  once  apparent. 

We  learn  from  Plautus  {Mtuachm.  i.  3,  25)  of  what  the  pran- 
diiun consisted.  Phjedromus  {f'urc.  ii.  344)  mentions:  Pernaniy 
abdotnen,  sumen^  suis  ijIaudtHm.  It  consisted  of  warm  as  well  as 
cold  dishes  ;  frequently  of  the  remains  of  the  ccvna  of  the  previous 
daXj  nliquia^.  (Vrc.  supni;  Pers.  i.  3,  2o.  Ca/r fieri  Jussi  reliqnias; 
and  to- which  the  parasite  adds  :  Ptrnain  qnidt  /n  Jus  est  apponi  fri- 
qidnm  posfridie.  In  later  times  they  were  not  satisfied  with  those 
dishes,  but  olera,  fish,  e^j^s,  &c.,  were  added,  and  midsum,  [Cic.  p. 
r///.  joins  prandere  and  niulsum,]  wine,  and  especially  the  seduct- 
ive riddn  were  drunk  with  it.  Many  fnipil  j)eo])le  took,  however, 
a  very  simple  prandium,  as  the  elder  Pliny.  Plin.  Episf.  iii.  o,  10. 
Seneca  called  this  a  prandium  sine  mfusa  pcd  quod  non  sunt  lacand(B 
man  us. 

The  principal  meal  was  Wv*  last  in  tlie  day,  ciTna  ^Jhtzvov,  Plut. 
ib.']  ;  but  whether  this  a]>}>lies  to  the  most  anrirnt  times,  may  seem 
doubtfid,  according  to  Festus,  Exr,  iii.  41:  C'lna  ajiud  aniiipivs 
direbfttury  quod  nuiir  est  prandiuin  :  rt.<ipern(f,  qunui  i(Nnr  canani  ap- 
pfllanius,  xvii.  149,  and  xLx.  lo7.  If  the  derivation  given  by  Isid. 
Or/7.  XX.  11,  24,  cana  voratur  a  roi/uttuin'i'ue  re.^cndium  ;  koivov 
quippe  Graci  winniune  dicunt,  bo  conx-ct  (and  it  is  more  probable 
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than  from  Boivri),  this  meal,  whether  later  or  earlier,  must  always 
be  considered  a  principal  one.  If  the  name  acetisoe  be  coirect,  it  had 
not  a  Greek  derivation  at  all. 

Apart,  however,  from  this  accoimt,  which  refers  to  a  period 
reaching  far  beyond  all  written  memorials,  the  proper  time  of  the 
cosna  was  about  half-way  between  mid-day  and  sim-set,  L  e.  the 
ninth  hour ;  but  as  this,  in  winter,  began  at  half-past  one,  the  time 
for  business  would  have  been  too  much  broken  in  upon  thereby, 
and  the  cccna  was  then  deferred  till  an  hour  later,  by  which  meana 
it  was  brought  to  about  the  same  time ;  for  in  summer  the  ninth 
began  at  2  hrs.  31  min.,  and  the  tenth,  in  winter,  2  hrs.  13  min. 
Pliny  [Epist.  iii.  1,  8)  saj's  of  Spurinna:  Uhi  hora  halinei  nuniiata 
est — est  auteni  Ideme  nona,  cestate  odava — in  soU^  si  caret  vento,  amhu- 
lat  mtdns,  Lotus  accubat.  The  ninth  is  generally  named  as  the 
hour  of  the  coena.  Cic.  Fajn,  ix.  26 ;  Martial  in  his  division  of  the 
day,  iv.  8,  6 : 

Imperat  exstnictos  frangere  nona  toros. 

Of  course  the  time  is  only  reckoned  approximately,  and  no  doubt, 
when  busy,  they  dined  later.  Mart.  vii.  51,  11.  Many,  on  the 
contrary,  began  the  meal  earlier  than  the  ninth  hour,  cceriare  de 
die;  Mitsch.  ad  Hor,  Od.  i.  1,  19  ;  Rupert,  ad  Juv,  i.  49  ;  when  pro- 
tracted till  late  in  the  night,  or  till  morning,  they  were  said,  coewan? 
in  lucem.  [Mart.  i.  29,  in  lucem  bibit.l  Such  convivia  were  called, 
in  both  cases,  temptstiva.  [Cic.  p,  Mur.  6,  tempestivi  convivii.] 
Even  with  the  more  frugal  people,  the  coona  was  of  pretty  long 
duration.  Pliny  {Epist.  iii.  5,  13),  admiring  his  uncle's  extraordinary 
parsinwnia  temporis^  says:  Surgrbat  a^state  a  coena  luce;  hieme  intra 
primani  7wctis.  This  left  about  three  hours  for  the  meal,  and  yet 
even  such  instances  wore  rare.  As  business  was  quite  over,  andaU 
the  rest  of  the  day  belonged  to  recreation,  there  was  no  necessity 
for  curtailing  the  meal. 

The  cccna  consisted  of  three  parts:  1.  Onstm  {fftistatio)^  or  pro- 
midsis;  2,fernila,  different  courses;  3.  menscB  secundce,  Thegustus, 
says  Petronius  (21,  31),  contained  dishes  designed  more  to  excite 
than  to  satisfy  hunger ;  all  sorts  of  vegetables  to  help  digestion,  as 
lactuca.  Mart.  xiii.  14  : 

Claudere  qua?  coenas  lactuca  solebat  avorum, 
Die  mihi,  cur  nostras  inchoat  ilia  dapes  ? 

See  Hoindorf,  on  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4,  59.  Also,  shell  and  other  fish, 
easy  of  digestion,  \\^th  piquant  sauces,  and  so  forth.  The  sup- 
position that  the  meal  began  with  eggs,  whence  Acron,  on  Hor.  Sat. 
i.  3t),  explains  the  proverb,  ab  avo  ad  malay  agrees  very  well  with 
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Cic.  Fam,  ix.  20,  Integram  famem  ad  ovum  affero ;  who  means  that 

his  hunger  lasts  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.   In  Petron.  33,  the 

ova  pavotiina  also  belong  to  the  gustatio ;  and  Mart.  xii.  19,  says : 

In  thermis  sumit  lactucas,  ova,  laccrtum. 

This  was  a  gnstns,  which  many  took  immediatelj'  after  bathing. 
Appul.  Met  ix.  p.  656.  [Plin.  Ep.  i.  15:  Paraice  erant  lactuiw 
sijuftiicFj  cochleae  tern(Xy  ova  hina.     YaiTO,  R.  B.  i.  2.] 

They  also  generally  took  muhum  (see  the  Excursus  on  The 
DrinJcs),  as  wine  was  thought  too  heating  for  the  empty  stomach. 
nor.  Sat.  ii.  4,  24 : 

Aufidius  forti  miscebat  mella  Falerno, 

Mendose,  quoniam  vacuis  committtTe  venis 

Nil  nisi  lene  decet ;  leni  pr^cordia  mulso 

Prolueris  melius. 

The  gustus  was  qqMqH  promi'his ;  but  not  because  the  viands  were 
taken  before  the  mulsum,  but  because  thoy,  with  it,  formed  the 
whet.    In  the  same  sense  Martial  says,  irpoTrivHv^  instead  of  gustare. 

The  coena,  in  a  stricter  sense,  consisted  of  several  removes ;  ft  r- 
cula,  [also  called  viissuSf']  named ^>/j'//i'f,  alttra,  ttrtia  candy  followed. 
Mart.  xi.  31.  In  earlier  times  people  were  satisfied  with  two  re- 
moves (Cato,  in  Serv.  on  Virg.  yEu.  i.  637) ;  aftt^i-wards  there  were 
generally  three,  the  chief  dish,  cajntt  cannn  (Mart.  x.  31),  being 
placed  in  the  centre;  but  they  did  not  stop  thore;  and  Juvenal's 
words  (i.  94)  are  well  kno\vn  :  Quis  ftrcuUi  s>})tnn  sevreto  cffinwit 
avus  .^  [Suet.  Oct.  74:  dtnom  tiriiis  /t  rntlis  aut  (jnum  uhnudautis- 
sime  senis  prahchat.^  There  was  never  a  lack  of  the  dessert,  mtiisit 
$ecnndce,  which  consisted  of  pastry,  htllaria  (Gell.  xiii.  11),  fresh 
and  dried  fruit,  [Lamprid.  A/cx.  Sev.  37,]  and  of  dishes  made  only 
to  be  looked  at,  and  called  by  the  Grecian  name  epi(lei2)ttide8. 
Mart.  xi.  31 ;  Petron.  69,  [or  iinponunta  ;  Paul.  p.  108,  quasi  im- 
pvnimeutay  quoi  post  coinam  nunsis  iinponih{UitS\ 

By  the  expression  ccena  rerta,  is  meant  a  full  meal  of  this  sort, 
ah  ova  usque  ad  maJa^  but  it  is  obscure,  and  oj)]H)sed  to  the  sportula. 
[See  above,  and  Suet.  Oct.  74;  IVs^).  19.]  Other  expressions,  as 
dubiuj  pura,  belong  only  to  particular  casos.  [Before  entering 
into  a  brief  survey  of  the  chief  dish(^s,]  we  will  give  some  pas- 
sages on  the  subject.     Firstly,  a  simple  meal  is  described,  in  Mart. 

X.  48- 

Exoneraturas  ventrem  raihi  villica  raalvas 

Attulit  et  varias,  quas  habet  hortus,  opes, 
In  quibus  est  lactuca  sedeiis  et  soctile  porrum  • 

Nee  deest  ructatrix  meuth;i,  nee  herba  salax. 
Secta  coronabunt  rutatos  ova  lacertos, 

Et  madidum  thvnni  de  sale  sumcn  erit. 
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Gustus  in  his.    Tina  ponetur  coenula  mensa, 

Hoedus  inhumani  raptos  ab  ore  lapi, 
Et  quae  non  egeant  ferro  structoris  ofellse, 

Et  faba  fabrorum,  prototomique  rudes. 
Pullus  ad  haec  cccnisque  tribus  jam  pcrna  Buperstes 

Addetur ;  saturis  mitia  poma  dabo. 
And  one  still  more  simple  in  v.  78  : 

Non  deenint  tibi,  si  voles  irpOTrivuv, 

Viles  Cappadocae  gravesque  porri. 
Divisis  cybium  latebit  ovis. 

Ponetur  digitis  tenendus  unctis 
Nigra  cauliculus  virens  patella, 

Algentem  modo  qui  reliquit  hortum, 
Et  pultem  niveam  premens  botellus, 

Et  palleus  faba  cum  rubente  lardo. 
Mensie  munera  si  voles  secundae, 

Marcentcs  tibi  porrigentur  uvae. 

The  first  three  lines  contain  the  gustus ;  ponere  is  said  of  the  fer- 
culum.  Comp.  xi.  52.  [Lucian,  Lexiph.  6.]  An  account  of  a 
prand  cctna  pout  if  cab's  y  about  the  middle  of  the  period  of  the 
llepublic,  will  be  found  in  Macrobius,  ii.  9:  Ccena  hcec/uit:  Aute 
''ceiiam  ecln'noSy  ostreas  crudas,  quantum  vellenty  pelorida^,  8p?iondikt3, 
turdu/n,  asparagos.  Suhtus  gallinam  altihmy  patitiam  ostrearum, 
pdvridu/Hy  haJatios  nigroSy  halanos  alboa ;  iterum  sphondiloSy  glyco- 
7)taridas,  vtricaSy  Jicedulas,  lumhos  caprugineoSy  aprugnoSy  altilia  ex 
farina  involuta,  ficvdulaSy  nnurices  et  purpuras.  In  ccfna  suminay 
sinriput  oprugmnn,  patinfim  pisciurn,  j^dtinam  suminis,  atuiteSy  quer- 
cedulas  elixaSy  lrpore$y  altilia  assUy  amylumy  panes  Picentes,  The 
guests  amounted  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  persons  in  all. 

Much  about  the  usual  dishes  is  to  be  foimd  in  HeindorTs  notes 
on  Horace,  and  Wiistemann's  Pal.  d.  Scaur.  [Nonne,  de  re  cibaria.} 
We  shall  hero  follow  Ilorace,  Martial,  Juvenal,  Macrobius,  and 
Plmy,  [Plautus  likewise  mentions  several  dishes,]  without  referring 
to  the  receipt-book  of  Apicius,  [or  to  the  unnatural  gormandizing 
of  a  later  {if?o  [portcnta  luxaria'.  Sen.  Ep,  110,  luxus  niensa.  Tacit. 
Aioi.  iii.  5.3),  when  innumerable  delicacies  were  procured  from 
distant  lands  tit  an  enormous  cost ;  a  state  of  debauchery  which 
was  but  little  curtailed  by  the  numerous  sumptuary  laws.  Comp. 
f>on.  Cons,  ad  Alb.  10.  ep.  78,  i»o,  114;  Cons,  ad  Hvlv.  9;  Suet  Vit. 
];J;  Lamprid.  ILliog.  19,  23;  Eutrop.  vii.  18;  Dio.  Cass.  Ixv.  3; 
Culum.  praf.  de  hort.  c>df.n  ;  Pacati,  Paneg.  Theod.  14. 
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FISH 

"were  a  chief  object  of  Eoman  epicurism,  though  several  sorts  also 

served  as  the  poor  man's  staple  of  subsistence ;  e.  g.]  Lacertusy  a 

very  conmion  and  not  particularly  esteemed  sea  fish,  -which  on  this 

account  is  often  introduced  in  mentioning  a  sim])le  meal,  as  Juven. 

xiv.  134;  Mart.  vii.  78.     It  was  eaten  with  eggs,  chopped  small, 

and  rue,  which  were  placed  either  round  or  upon  it  (Mart.  x. 

48,  11). 

Secta  coronabimt  rutatos  ova  lacertos, 

as  the  ryhiiniiy  salted  slices  of  a  fish  of  tli0  2)<7^///jj'f7^5  species  (Mart. 
V.  78,  5),  also  a  cheap  dish,  whence  they  are  mentioned  together. 
Mart.  id.  27. 

[The  mixna  or  mena^  Cic.  de  Fin,  ii.  28,  was  little  valued;  as 
also  the  sepiola  and  lepas.  Plant.  Cos.  ii.  8,  67.  At  Venice  the  little 
gohins  was  a  favourite  dish.  Mart.  xii.  88,  Col.  ^dii.  17.  Of  the 
mugilis  we  know  little.  Plin.  ix.  17,  26.  Col.  viii.  16  ;  Mart.  x.  30. 
Sergius  was  called  after  the  auratay  or  orattt  (Goldbrasj^o),  from  his 
fondness  for  this  fish.  Macrob.  ii.  11  ;  Col.  viii.  16 ;  Varro,  Ii.  B.  iii. 
3;  Plin.  ix.  16,  25.  But  see  Festus,  v.  omta,  p.  182.  Those  from 
the  Lucrine  lake  were  the  best.  Mart.  xiii.  90.]  The  iuhUhs  [sea- 
barbel,  hence  called  harhnfus,  Cic.  ad  Ait.  ii.  1  ;  Farad,  v.  2]  was 
one  of  the  most  favourite  and  expensive  fishes,  and  increased  in 
value  according  to  its  size,  and  to  an  almost  incrt'dible  amount,  one 
of  six  poimds  having  been  sold  for  eight  thousand  scstcrcts.  See 
Heind.  on  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  2,  33;  [Juv.  iv.  15,  v.  92;  Mart.  x.  37,  31; 
Sen.  Fp.  95 ;  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  12.]  The  smaller  ones  were  not 
much  esteemed.     Mart.  xiv.  97  : 

Grandia  ne  viola  parvo  ohrypcmlota  niullo  ; 
Ut  minimum,  libras  debet  habere  duas. 

[See  Plin.  ix.  17,  18.]  The  rho/nhirs,  turbot,  a  most  favourite  fi>h 
with  the  Romans,  esptM?ially  when  large,  was  ])roture<l  be>t  from 
Ravenna.  Plin.  xix.  54,  79;  lieiudorf  ou  Ilor.  Sat.  i.  2,  11<>,  ii.  8, 
30;  Mart.  xiii.  81,  iii.  60.  The  passn%  floundiT,  much  reseuibled 
it.  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8,  29;  Plin.  ix.  20,  3(j ;  Col,  viii.  16.  The  niunrna 
was  a  kind  of  sea-eel,  Heind.  on  Ilor.  Sat.  ii.  S,  42.  The  In-st  eamo 
from  the  coast  of  Sicily,  and  Tarte>sus.  Maer(d>.  i<af.  ii.  11  ;  Juv. 
V.  99;  Col.  viii.  16;  Mart.  xiii.  80;  Gt^ll.  vii.  16;  Plin.  ix.  54.  Th(» 
conger  and  anguilla  were  of  the  same  sjiecies.  Plin.  ix.  20.  37  ; 
Plant.  Mil.  iii.  1,  165.  The  asdlus,  supi)osed  to  be  the  haddoik, 
was  celebrated  (Varro,  L.  L.  v.  77;  l\*tron.  24:  Fi^d  a^fUnin, 
diaria  non  sumOy  i.  e.  *'  after  delicacies  I  "vsill  not  eat  conmion  food." 
The  best  came  from  Pessinus,  Cell.  vii.  16),  and  the  Ivpus,  sea-wolf. 
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Plin.  ix.  17,  28 ;  Mart.  xiii.  89.   Those  caught  between  two  bridges 
in  the  Tiber  were  esteemed  most,  Heind.  on  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  2,  31  : 
Unde  datum  sentis,  lupus  hie  Tiberinas  an  alto 
Captus  hiet  ?  pontesne  inter  jactatus  an  amnis 
Ostia  sub  Tusci :  [i.  e.  the  Tiber.] 

"But  generally,  the  river-lupus  was  considered  bad  eating.  Colum. 
viii.  16 ;  Maci*ob.  ii.  12 ;  Mart.  xiii.  17,  22.  The  scarus^  which  is 
unknown  to  us,  was  highly  prized ;  scaro  datm  principaiuSy  Heind. 
ad  Uor,  Sat.  ii.  2,  22;  Ej^od.  2,  50;  Macrob.  ii.  12;  Col.  viiL  16. 
Pliny  relates  that  the  emperor  Claudius  brought  it  from  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor  to  the  sea  between  Ostia  and  Campania.  GelL  yiL  16. 
Its  entrails  were  a  chief  delicacy.  Mart.  xiii.  84  : 

Visceribus  bonus  est,  cetera  vile  supit. 
The  an2)pnser  (or  elops^   perhaps  our  sturgeon,  Col.  viii.  16],  bes«t 
from  Ehodes,  Gell.  vii.  16;  Varro,  R.  E,  ii.  6,  was  in  ancient  tmies 
thought  a  gi-eat  ornament  to  the  banquet  (Plin.  ix.  17,  27 :  Apud 
antiqiios  piscium  nohilissiinus);  but  afterwards  fell  much  in  repute 
and  value.     Ueind.  ad  Ilor,  Sat.  ii.  2,  46 : 
Haud  ita  pndem 
Galloni  praeconis  erat  acipensere  mensa 
Infamis :  quid  P  turn  rhombos  minus  a^quora  alebant  ? 

See  Schol.  Cruq.  ib.  on  the  prctco  Gallonius,  who  first  8um  mmsm 
opposuit  this  fi.sh.  Lucilius  censured  this  luxury,  Cic.  de  Fin.  ii.  8; 
•).  Quinct.  30;  Tusc.  iii.  18;  Macrob.  ii.  12;  Mart.  xiii.  91.  Paull. 
says  that  its  name  was  properly  aquipenser,  Salmasius  [Eirrcit. 
Plin.  p.  941)  derives  it  from  acus  and  peana  or  perna.  Ath.  viL 
p.  294.  The  rich  Romans  had  at  their  villas  magnificent  ^Jwan^p  or 
vivaria  pisrium,  stows,  filled  with  fresh  or  salt-water  fish,  Plin. 
//.  xV.  ix.  54,  79 ;  Mai-t.  x.  30 : 

Piscina  rhorabum  pascit  et  lupos  vemas, 

Xatat  ad  mapistrum  delicata  muraena. 

Nomenculator  mugilera  citat  notum, 

Et  adessc  jussi  prodeunt  senes  mulli. 
Shell-fish  were  also  a  delicacy,  Cels.  ii.  29,  cochleoe,  ostrea^  peJariJ^*, 
echini,  muscttli  et  omnes /ere  conchulce,     Varro,  L,  L,  v.  77;  Sen.  Ep. 
9.3 ;  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4,  30 : 

Lubrica  nascentes  implent  concbylia  lunse, 

Scd  non  omnc  mare  est  generosae  fertile  test®. 

Murice  Baiano  melior  Lucrina  peloris, 

Ostrea  Circeiis,  Miseno  oriuntur  echini ; 

Pectinibus  patulis  jactat  se  molle  Tarentum. 

Ileind.  ad  loc.  The  murex  was  an  edible  purple  muscle.  Mart.  xiii. 
b7,  best  from  Baiie.  Macrob.  supra.  PelorU  (gienmuschel),  Ath.  iiL 
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p.  90.    Faiua^  Mart.  x.  37,  best  from  the  Lucrine  lake,  Mart.  ri. 
11.     J^cAmu^,  sea-Tircliin,  Mart.  xiii.  86 : 

Iste  licet  digitos  testudine  pungat  acuta, 
Cortice  deposito  mollis  echinus  erit. 
Plin.  ix.  31,  51.  Pecten,  cockle,  Ath.  iii.  88;  Plin.  ix.  32,  51, 
xxxii.  53;  Gell.  vii.  16.  Sphondihis and  halanuSy  see  Macrob.  supra. 
The  oysters  and  snails  are  of  much  more  importance.  The  former 
was  an  article  of  great  luxury  {paJma  meusarum  divitumy  Plin. 
xxxii.  6,  21).  Those  from  Circeii  were  the  best.  Plin.  his  neque 
duJciora  neque  teneriora  esse  idla  com  pert  urn  est.  The  next  best  were 
the  Lucrine ;  at  least  they  were  thought  so  by  Sergius  Grata,  no 
mean  connoisseur  in  these  matters ;  who  was  the  first  to  form  ostre- 
arum  vivaria  at  Baise.  Plin.  ix.  54,  79 ;  Ilor.  Ejxxi.  ii.  49 ;  Mart, 
xiii.  82,  Ostrea : 

Ebria  Baiano  veni  modo  concha  Lucrino. 
As  luxury  increased,  they  were  obtained  from  Bnmdusiimi,  Ta- 
rentum,  and  even  from  Cyzicum  and  Britain  ;  and  then  fattened 
in  beds  in  the  Lucrine  lake;  Plin.  ix.  54,  79;  xxxii.  6,  21 ;  Gell. 

vii.  16  ;  Juv.  iv.  140 : 

Circcis  nata  foront  an 
Lucrinum  ad  saxum  Rutupinove  edita  fundo 
Ostrea,  callobat  primo  deprendere  morsu. 
In  Macrob.  ii.  9,  an  express  distinction  is  made  between  osirecr  crudcVy 
which  were  handed  to  the  guests,  quantuin  vdlmt,  and  j^fdina  ostre- 
arum^  which  was  a  warm  dish  prepared  from  oysters ;  for  jxdina 
does  not  signify  the  dish  only  in  which  the  meats  were  served*  but 
a  covered  bowl,  in  which  they  were  cooked  (Plautus,  tihi  omnes 
paiincf   fervent,  omnes  aperio),  as  well  as  placed  upon   the  table. 
[A  particidur  sort  of  bread  was  eaten  to  oysters,  2>a///^  ostreariiis  ; 
Plin.  xviii.  11,  27. 

Snails,  rochlfiT,  Plin.  ix.  32,  51,  were  fed  in  ponds  for  the  pur- 
pose. Plin.  ix.  56,  H'2:  (\>cJdt(irnm  vinirid  insfitnit  Fnlrius  llir- 
pinus  in  Tarquinieiisiy  paido  ante  civile  hfllnm,  disfiftrtis  quidmi 
generihus  earttnt,  separatim,  ut  essent  allnr,  qucr  in  L'ndino  agro  nas- 
cuntur^  separatim  JllgriccPj  quibns  magnitudo  praxipua,  Africamey 
quihus  fo'cunditaSy  i^olitance  quihus  Kobilitas.  Yarro,  R.  R.  iii.  14, 
discusses  the  rearing  of  them  at  length.] 

The  garum  was  a  sauce  made  from  the  entrails  and  blood  of 
certain  fishes,  and  probably  was  to  the  ancients  what  caviare  is  to 
us.  See  lleind.  ad  Jlor,  Sat.  ii.  8,  46,  [garo  de  sucris  pi>^ri$  Iheriy 
viz.  the  scomhery  Plin.  xxxi.  7,  43.  On  the  scomber,  see  ix.  15,  19; 
Mart.  iii.  50;  Strab.  iii.  4  ;  Mart.  xiii.  102,  Oarum  socionnn  : 
Exspirantis  adhuc  scombri  de  sanguine  primo 
Accipe  fastosum  munera  cara  garum.  ] 
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There  were  pood  and  bad  qualities  of  it,  and  hence  we  find  it 
at  one  time  called  a  delicious  expensive  food,  at  another,  worthless 
and  common.  The  Silenus,  fix)m  whose  skin  it  is  here  made  to 
drop,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  passage  of  Petronius,  although  in 
c.  36,  he  has  something  similar:  Circa  angulos  repositorii  notavimm 
Marsyas  quatuoVy  ex  quorum  utriculia  garum  piperatum  currehai 
super  pisceSy  qui  in  euripo  natabant.  The  garum  was  used  in  various 
ways,  both  in  the  kitchen  and  at  the  table,  and  oysters  even  were 
smeared  with  it.     Mart.  xiii.  82. 

Similar  to  it  was  alec  or  ahx^  Hor.  Sai,  ii.  4,  73.  Heindorf, 
after  Plin.  xxxi.  8,  44,  explains  it  to  be  a  sort  of  garum  not  yet 
refined.  Kohler  thinks  it  was  a  combination  of  all  sorts  of  deli- 
cjicies,  as  oysters,  the  liver  of  the  muUuSy  and  other  shell-fish.  The 
inuria  was  a  sauce  of  a  like  nature.     Heind.  ad  Hor,  Sat.  iL  4,  65: 

Quod  pingni  raiscere  mero  muriaque  decebit 
Xon  alia  quam  qua  Byzantia  putuit  orca. 

The  best  mnria  was  made  from  Byzantine  thunnies  {thtmnC), 
Plin.  ix.  15,  20;  Mart.  xiii.  103,  ^furia: 

Antipolitani,  fateor,  sum  filia  thynni ; 
Esscm  si  scombri,  non  tibi  missa  forem. 

PHny,  xxvi.  4,  11,  mentions  muria  made  from  other  fisji.  Muria 
((lurtt  rrinhu  matvra)  was  also  the  name  for  brine.  Col.  xii.  6,  25, 
30;  Cuto,  R.R.  105. 

POUI.TRY. 

The  peacocks  and  fowls  have  been  already  discussed.  See  fur- 
ther, Lanii)rid.  Scv,  AU.r.  37 ;  Mart.  xiii.  62,  Gallina  altilis : 

Pascitur  et  dulci  facilis  e^allina  farina, 
Pascitur  et  tenebris,  ingcniosa  gula  est. 

lb.  G3,  0)4.  On  the  rajto,  see  Yarro,  iii.  9,  who  also  mentions  the 
fattening  of  chickens  in  the  dark.  Sen.  Ep.  122.  The  a/^i7j'a  tz 
farina  iuivhifa,  in  !Macrob.  denote  a  chicken-pie.  On  the  pheasaut^ 
see  above,  and  Mart.  xiii.  72.  l*igeons,  above,  and  Mart.  xiii.  66, 
()7.  Turiur,  Plin.  x.  34,  52.  On  the  duck,  see  Macrob.  above. 
Mart.  xiii.  52 : 

Tota  quidem  ponatur  anas,  sed  pectore  tantum 
Et  cervicc  sapit :  cetera  rcdde  coco. 

Jenir  ansvris  was  a  veiy  favourite  dish,  and  to  make  its  taste 
finer,  the  ^^eeso  were  fed  with  figs  and  dates.  See  Rader  on  Mart, 
xiii.  5(3.  [Ilor.  Sat.  ii.  8,  88  ;  Juv.  v.  114 ;  Plin.  x.  22,  27.  TNliite 
geese  wore  considered  best.     YaiTo,   R.  R,  iii.   10;   Hor.  supra. 
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Partridges  and  heath-cocks,  ptrdix  and  attagen.     Mart.  xiii.  65, 
Perdix: 

Ponitur  Ausoniis  avis  haec  rarissima  mensis — 
Hanc  in  lautorum  mandere  saepe  soles. 
76  and  68 : 

Inter  saporos  fertur  alitum  primus 
lonicarum  gustus  attagenarum. 

Plin.  X.  48,  68  ;  Gell.  vii.  16.] 

The  field-faro,  turd  us,  was  considered  a  great  luxurj',  and  was 
not  only  eaten  when  in  season,  but  also  fed  all  the  year  round  in 
ornitlames  for  the  ])urj)ose.  Even  in  Yarro's  time  they  were  sold 
when  fattened  for  three  dtnarii  (about  sixteen  jK'uee)  a  piece,  and 
one  villa  j-i^ldod  in  a  year  5000  head,  conseiiiu'utly  a  revenue  of 
60,000  IIS.  (iii,  2,  15\  Columella  says  (viii.  10\  nunc  a  tat  is  uostne 
hf.Ttfrifs  ijuotiilinmi  /trtf  hftr  jirffix.  [A  cirole  of  roast  tftrdi  were 
placed  round  the  dish.  Mart.  xiii.  51,  fut'dor^'m  ntrond.  02,  Ltpns: 
Inter  a\es  tuiilus,  si  quis  mc  judico  certct. 
Inter  ([uadiupides  muttea  prima  lt'pu«*. 
Hor.  Sat.  i.  5,  72,  ii.  5,  10 ;  Pers.  vi.  24.  IMackbirds,  itifruhv,  were 
also  eaten.  Ilor.  Saf.  ii.  8,  91.  Snipes,  fiilrmhv.  Mart.  xiii.  40; 
Gell.  XV.  8 :  Macrob.  sujmi :  sometimes  the  crane,  y/'^/.s,  and  stork. 
rironid.  Plin.  x.  23,  .30:  C.  Xcpos  nun  smlnnf  fifrdos  p<udo  ante 
t'fj'ptos  8(i</inariy  addidit,  civonlas  nnffis  phirvre  qndni  ynas.  Ilor. 
Sat.  ii.  8,  ST  : 

Membra  jrrtiis  spar^i  sale  nnilto  nun  i^iiie  farre. 
ii.  2,  40;  Gell.  vii.  10,  >frnrs  M^Jim.'] 

There  is  no  proof  that  the  Phoiiiroi^tonis,  which  is  explained  to 
be  the  ilamin;;o,  and  n;;m«"'(l  in  tlie  modrrn  system  dVnt  niroj>frrns 
nnfi'fni>n/ni,  was  in  the  time  of  (rallus  one  of  the  delieacies  at  the 
table-^  of  the  <:reat,  but  it  was  introduced  soon  after,  for  Vitelliuri 
and  Apicius  had  dishes  made  of  the  tonirues  of  these  birds.  Su<'t. 
]'if'/f.  18:  Plin.  X.  4S,  OS.  Martial  names  them  amoni;  the  tnrha 
ri>rtis,  iii.  5S,  14  : 

AririitiH  aii>or,  ironimciqae  pavcnio.-, 
NomrmiiU'  debet  (pia*  rubeutibus  penuis. 

Comp.  xiii.  71.  [Juv.  xi.  P'iO;  Sen.  Kp.  110.]  Kla-abalus  had 
dishes  prepared  of  the  brains  of  tlu^se  birds.     I/imprid.  c.  20. 

[Sometimes,  thoui^h  rarely,  they  committed  the  absurdity  of 
eating  sm^'in^-bu'ds.  Plin.  x.  51,  72;  Uor.  Sid,  ii.  3,  245.  xVmon,ir 
the 

(a'ADPvUPEDS 

the  greatest  favourite  was  the  tame  or  ^-ild  boar.]     It  was  gener- 
ally the  chief  dish  of  a  gnind  cann,  and  camo  whole  to  table ;  [a 
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custom  introduced  by  P.  Servilius  Bullus.  Plin.  "viii.  51,  78;  Jut. 
i.  140 : 

Quanta  est  gula,  quss  sibi  totoB 
Fonit  apros,  animal  propter  conviTia  natam. 

V.  115.     Tiberius  had  only  half  a  one.     Suet.  Tib.  34.] 

The  practised  gourmand  pretended  to  distinguish  by  the  taste 
from  what  part  of  Italy  it  came.  Hor.  Sat  ii.  4,  40,  says:  Umkr 
curvet  aper  lances ;  nam  Laurens  malus  est ;  at  other  times  the  Lu- 
canian,  and  later,  the  Tuscan,  was  celebrated.  See  Hor.  Sai,  ii.  3, 
234 ;  8,  6;  Stat.  SiJv.  iv.  6,  10;  Mart.  vii.  27.  [CatuU.  39,  11.  The 
Laurentino  were  frequent.  Mart.  ix.  49,  x.  45;  Ovid.  Fast,  ii  231; 
Virg.  jEn.  X.  708.  The  rich  Eomans  kept  them  in  vivaria,  Plin. 
viii.  51,  78.]  The  cooking  of  the  boar  also  cgst  a  considerable 
sum.  Martial,  who  had  received  a  present  of  a  Tuscce  glandis  aptr, 
says, 

Sed  coquus  ingcnt^m  pi  peris  consuraet  acerrum, 
Addet  ct  arcano  mista  Falema  garo ; 

Ad  doniinum  redeas  ;  noster  te  non  capit  ignis, 
Conturbator  aper.     Yilius  esnrio. 

On  the  carving,  see  Petr.  40.  [The  flesh  of  the  tame  swine  was 
cooked  in  manifold  ways.  Plin.  viii.  61,  77.  On  the  manner  of 
dishing  it  up,  see  above.  The  sucking-pig  was  also  thus  served. 
Mart.  xiii.  41,  PorccUus  laden fi.^ 

Among  the  most  favourite  dishes  of  the  ancients  were  the  womb, 
ruira,  and  the  breast,  surmny  of  a  porcxi^  before  it  had  been  sucked; 
hence  there  is  no  dish  so  frequently  mentioned  from  Plautus  down- 
wards. [Giorig.  on  Plin.  Ep.  i.  15 ;  Mart.  ii.  30,  xiii.  44,  56;  Plin. 
xi.  37,  83.  They  also  liked  the  head,  sinciput  verrinuniy  the  hver, 
the  stomach,  ahdomen,  Plin.  viii.  51,  77,  and  the  hams,  perna,  espe- 
cially those  of  Spain  and  Gaul.  Mart.  xiii.  54  ;  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4,  60.] 
These  were  often  kept  and  eaten  a  second  day.  Plant.  Mil.  iii.  1, 
164.  Mait.  X.  48,  17,  trilus  atnis  jam  perna  super stes.  [Plaut.  Pseud. 
i.  2,  33;  (/apt.  iv.  3;  CnrcuL  ii.  3,  87;  Mencechm.  i.  3,  27;  Yarrc, 
L.  L.  V.  109.] 

S.'insages  were  a  favourite  dish  and  used  by  all  classes  of  society, 
and  the  fortunate  rival  of  Cleon,  in  the  Knights  of  Aristophanes, 
has  lent  no  small  renown  to  the  trade  in  them.  The  Roman  names 
for  them  are  botulus  and  tomaculum,  but  these  signify  different 
things,  as  we  gather  from  Petron.  49.  They  were  prepared  as 
among  us,  with  the  blood  of  the  animal,  as  we  learn  from  Aiistoph. 
Uq.  208,  and  the  lotuli  were  of  this  description,  as  TertuU.  Apol.  9, 
says:  hofiilos  cruore  distentos  admavetis.  Tomacula^  on  the  contrary, 
were  brain,  liver,  and  other  sausages,  and  were  eaten  warm,  being 
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roasted  on  the  gridiron.    Petr.  31 ;  Mart.  xiv.  221.    Hence  they 
were  carried  about  in  small  tin  ovens  for  sale.    Mart.  i.  42,  9, 
.  .  .  fumantia  qui  tomacla  raucus 
Circumfert  tepidis  coquus  popinis. 
"where  iep,  pop,  means /oco8  Upidoa,     So  the  hotularius  also  cried  out 
his  vares.     Sen.  Epist,  56.     In  Varro,  B,  R,  ii.  4,  10,  tomacince  are 
probably  the  same  as  tomacnla.     As  we  import  hams  from  West- 
phalia, and  brain-sausages  from  Brunswick,  so  the  Romans  obtained 
both  best  from  Gaul.     Comp.  Euporti  ad  Juven,  x.  355.     [The 
smoked  sausages  were  called  hilhr.  Schol.  Cniq.  ad  Ilor.  Sat.  ii.  4, 
60,  explains /a r^urt  saltitium.     Yarro,  L.  L.  v.  111.     He  mentions 
several  sorts  of  farciminay  e.  g.  Luaiua  (Mart.  xiii.  So),  fundoluniy 
etc.  Non.  ii.  410. 

Of  meats  for  roasting,  the  hare,  lepus,  was  much  esteemed.] 
Petron.,  h-poreui  in  medio  junuis  suhvriiatuni,  id  l^cjasus  videretur. 
[The  epicure's  bit  was  the  shoulder-blade.     Ilor.  Sat.  ii.  4,  44  : 

Fecundiu  leporis  sapiens  sectabitur  armos. 
8,  80.  Comp.  Mart.  xiii.  92;  Lampiid.  Srr.  Ahx.  37.]  On  the 
method  of  fattening  tlieni,  see  Mucrob.  Sat.  ii.  9,  and  Plin.  viii. 
55.  The  little  goat,  hftdtis,  Mart,  x,  4S,  was  obtained  be?;t  from 
Am})ni(ia.  Gcll.  vii.  16;  Juv.  xi.  65:  tliey  also  ate  the  roe,  Ilor. 
S(tt.  ii.  4,  43;  the  rabbit,  ciinirtihif^.  Mart.  xiii.  60;  and  even  dor- 
mice, (jlirts  (although  this  was  restricted  by  a  Censor's  edict,  Plin. 
xxxvi.  1),  Mart.  xiii.  59. 

Tota  mihi  dDrmitur  hicms,  et  piiii^^uinr  illo 
Tempore  sum  quo  me  nil  ui>i  soniuus  alit. 

They  wore  fattened  with   chestnuts.      Plin.  viii.   57,   82;    Varro, 
i?.  i.  iii.  15. 

VEGETABLES. 

The  larfura  [Varro,  L.  L.  v.  104]  was  one  of  the  most  general 
vegetables,  about  the  u*<o  of  which  at  meals,  si-e  above.  Eor  its 
varieties,  see  Billerbeck,  Flora  CI((ss.  Here  the  oipdnin,  headed- 
lettuce,  comes  especially  und»»r  our  consideration,  also  called /aco?//- 
ca  (Plin.  xix.  8,  38),  and  s> skills  (Mart.  iii.  47,  8),  and  also  stdcits. 
Mart.  X.  48,  9.  Five  sorts  of  this  are  mentioned  by  Cohun.  x. 
ISl,  and  xi.  3,  26:  two  named  caciliaua,  after  Carilius  Metellus, 
the  one  green,  the  other  brownish  red,  the  yi'llowi>h  gi'een,  cappa- 
d(>ca  (Mart.  v.  78,  4),  the  whitish,  laticay  and  the  cf/pria^  also  red 
outside. 

Brasaica  {oleracea),  green  or  brown  cabbage,  was  likewise  a 
very  fa/ourite  vegetable.     Plin.  xix.  8,  41.     [Varro,  L.  L.  v.  104.] 

H  U 
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Both  the  larger  stalks,  catdes,  cauliculuB,  and  the  young  spiing 
shoots,  cymata^  cymce,  were  eaten.  Col.  x.  127,  seqq.  The  ettdks 
were  served  up  whole.  Mart.  v.  78,  5.  In  order  that  in  boiling 
it  might  retain  its  green  colour,  saltpetre  was  mixed  with  it.  Mart 
xiii.  17: 

Ne  tibi  pallentes  moYeant  fastidia  canles, 
Nitrata  viridis  brasdca  fiat  aqua. 

Plin.  xxxi.  10,  46.  Columella  enumerates  several  sorts;  Pliny 
mentions  above  others,  the  Cuman,  Arician,  and  Pompeian.  [Com- 
mon cabbage,  oluSy  was  the  frequent  food  of  the  poor.  Her.  Epist. 
i.  17,  13;  i.  5,  2,  and  Obbar.  ad  loc, ;  Sat,  ii.  1,  74;  7,  30,  securum 
olu3. — Turnips,  likewise.  Mart.  xiii.  16,  rapa,  20;  napi  were  very 
common;  also  asparagus,  21,  asparagi^  Varro,  L,  L,  v.  104;  Non. 
xviii.  1.  Mushrooms, /«/?^»,  were  a  very  favourite  dish,  particularly 
the  hohti.  Juv.  v.  146;  llor.  Sat  ii.  4,  20;  Mart,  xii.48,  xiiL  48; 
Plin.  Epist,  i.  7.  The  omperor  Claudius  was  very  fond  of  them. 
Mai-t.  i.  21.  Truffles  were  called  tubera,  Plin.  xix.  2,  11;  Mart. 
xiii.  50;  hilhi^  Mart.  xii.  34.] 

The  ernca,  brassica  eruca^  garden-rocket,  served  not  only  as  a 
spice,  but  was  also  eaten  like  lettuce.  Spreng.  Hist.  R,  Hrrh,  L  p. 
97.  It  was  well  known  as  veneris  concitatrix.  Plin.  xix.  8,  44,  xx. 
13,  49;  Virg.  Maret.  85;  and  is  hence  often  called  herba  saiax. 
Mart.  X.  48,  10,  iii.  75. 

Porrutn,  poree,  a  favoiuito  dish  of  two  kinds,  porrum  sedUe 
(Schnittlauch),  and  capitatiun ;  hence  utrumque  porrum.  Mart.  iiL 
47,  8.  The  capitatuni  [graves  2^orrif  ibid.  v.  78,  4)  of  very  good 
quality,  came  to  Rome  from  Aricia,  Colmn.  x.  139 ;  mater  Aricia 
porriy  Mart.  xiii.  19;  as  the  sedile  from  Tarentum,  ibid.  18. 
Horace's  condemnation  of  it  (Epod.  iii.)  is  well  known. 

Cicer  fervenSy  or  tepidtimy  boiled  chick-peas,  a  very  usual  and 
cheap  aliment,  was  hawked  about  for  sale.  Mart.  i.  42,  5,  otio9<R 
vend  it  qui  madiduin  cicer  coroiice.  A  dish  of  them  could  be  obtained 
for  an  as  (about  three  half-ponce).  Mart.  ii.  104.  10.  Hence  it  is 
especially  the  food  of  the  poorest  class,  and  always  a  mark  of  a 
very  frugal  table.  Hor.  .S(/^  i.  6,  115,  [ii.  3,  182 ;]  Mart.  v.  78,  21. 
[So  also  beans,  Mart.  x.  4.S ;  v.  78  {lupin i)y  and  Ientile-8  were  a  dish 
of  the  2)()or.  Heind.  ad  Jlor.  Sat.  ii.  6,  63;  Mart.  xiii.  7,  Couchis 
faha;  lastly,  barley,  groiits,  7>o/f^y/f(i,  Col.  vi.  17;  Sen.  Ep.  18,  22; 
Plin.  xviii.  7, 18,  alira  ;  Plin.  xviii.  11,  29;  xxii,  25,  61 ;  Mart.  xiii.  6. 

Of  the  various  fruits  notice  has  been  already  taken. 

Further  may  be  added]  Spian  dates,  caryotce^  [Mart.  xiii.  27,] 
and  Egyptian,  Tlnhnico'.  Salmasius  treats  of  them  at  length, 
Exerc.  ad  Sol.  ii.  927 ;  [Plin.  xv.  28,  34.]  The  dates  in  Petron. 
are  said  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  sustenance  of  the  boar,  glandes. 
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Olives  belonged  both  to  the  gusttis  and  to  the  mensoe  secundce. 
Mart.  xiii.  36 : 

Inchoat  atqne  eadem  finit  oliya  dapes. 

On  the  alhoB  and  nigrce  and  their  conditura^  see  Colmn.  xii.  48.  On 
other  sorts,  Billerbeck,  Flor,  Class,  p.  6.  [Plin.  Ep.  i.  15,  oUvob 
Bceticce, 

Lastly  come  certain  articles,  used  in  cookery,  per  quce  esse 
solenius,     Ulp.  Dig,  xxxiii.  9,  3.]  e.  g.  honey. 

The  best  was  the  Attic  (Hymettian),  and  the  Sicilian  from  the 
floriferous  Hybla.     Mart.  xiii.  104,  105.     Third  in  rank  was  that 
from  Cal^idna,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Caria.     Plin.  xi.  13.     On 
the  other  hand,  the  worst  [nsperrimuniy  Plin.  xxx.  4,  10)  came 
from  Corsica.     Therefore  Oyid  says  of  the  letter  [cera]  of  his  love, 
who  refuses  the  rendezvous  he  entreats  for,  Amor,  i.  12,  9 : 
Quam,  puto,  de  long®  coUectam  flore  cicutae 
Melle  sub  infami  Corsica  misit  apis ; 
and  Martial  replies  to  Csecilianus,  who  had  requested  epigrams  of 
him  upon  absurd  subjects,  xi.  42  : 

Mella  jubes  Hybltca  tibi,  vel  Hymettia  nasci, 
Et  thyma  Cecropice  Corsica  poiiis  api  ? 

Comp.  ix.  27.  [Here  also  must  be  mentioned  the  various  condi- 
ments, condimentay  kitchen-herbs  and  spices,  piper^  macis^  laaery 
ligusticum^  aUiumy  coriamlrum,  careiniiy  portulaca,  hipathiuni,  beta. 
Paull.  Dig,  xxxiii.  9,  5;  Plant.  Fseifd.  in,  2,  21 ;  Non.  xvii. ;  Mart. 
xiii.  5,  13 ;  Plin.  xix.  4,  7,  8.  Also  cheese  (caseus,  a  coado  lade), 
Varro,  L,  L,  v.  108 ;  Plin.  xxviii.  9,  xi.  42  ;  Mart.  xiii.  30—33 ; 
where  the  Lunensis  (a  very  large  sort),  Vestinns,  VcIabrensiSy  Tre- 
hulajius,  are  mentioned.     The  best  came  from  Gaul  and  Bithj-nia. 

PASTRY  AND  BREAD. 

The  loaves  were  very  flat,  about  two  inches  thick,  of  a  square 
shape  (hence  called  rjuadra  ;  Mart.  ix.  91 ;  Hor.  ?^p.  i.  17,  49  ;  Juv. 
V.  2),  with  six  or  eight  notches  cut  in  them ;  as  is  seen  from 
paintings,  and  loaves,  that  have  been  discovered.  The  bei^t  bread 
was  of  wheat-flour,  sUiginrus.  Sen.  Ep.  123,  119  ;  Plin.  x\'iii.  9,  20, 
e  sUigine  laidissimvs  pani^,  ii.  27  ;  Vop.  Anrel.  48.  It  was  called 
tfnier,  niveuSy  candidus,  nnuifh/s.  The  coqimonest  (pain's  sordiduSy 
duruSy  Son.  Ep.  18,  phhcius ;  Sen.  119,  cihariiis.  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  34; 
Isid.  XX.  2)  was  of  barley,  pollards  {hordaceuSy  furfitrositSy  fur- 
furibus  conspersuSy  acerosvs,  Plin.  xviii.  11,  26).  Between  these 
there  was  a  middling  quality,  panis  secundus,  or  secuiidariitSy  besides 
several  others.     Plin.  xix.  9,  20 ;  Suet.  Od,  76 ;  Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1,  123. 
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There  was  the  panU  speMticuSf  fumacettBy  artoptieiua,  Btibdneridus, 
clibanititiSy  rubidtis,  &c.,  names  which  refer  to  the  method  of 
making  the  bread.  Isid.  ib,;  Plin.  ih,;  Lampr.  Sev.  Al^c,  37; 
Juv.  V.  67.  It  is  doubtful  whether  panes  Ficentes  are  biactiits  ot 
rolls.    Mart.  xiii.  47  : 

Picentina  Ceres  niveo  sic  nectare  crescit, 
Ut  levis  accepta  spongia  turget  aqaa. 
Small  roimd  rolls,  or  liha^  were  called  |)a^fi7/i.  Plin.  xviii.  11,  26; 
Test.  p.  250;  scent-balls,  however,  are  likewise  so  called.  Hor. 
Sat  i.  2,  27,  PastiUos  RufiUus  oJet.  Mart.  i.  88.  Cakes  and  pastry 
were  made  in  aU  shapes  and  sizes.]  First  come  the  porcelli,  Petron. 
40,  which  were  distributed  amongst  the  guests  to  be  taken  away 
by  them  {apophoreta) ;  they  were  made  of  coptoy  or  copto-placenta, 
a  kind  of  pastry,  not  unlike  the  rye-bread  of  Westphalia ;  it  was 
very  hard,  and  was  often  sent  away  to  a  distance.  Hence  Martial^s 
joke,  xiv.  68,  copta  Ehodia  : 

Peccantis  famuli  puo^o  ne  percute  dent^ ; 
Clara  Rhodes  coptam  quam  tibi  misit,  edat. 
See  Petron.  60:  Priapus  a  pi  store  factum  gremio  satis  ampJo  omnis 
generis  poma  et  uvas  siistinehat  more  VfiJgato.  Such  plastic  displays 
of  pastry  were  not  perhaps  confined  to  Trimalchio's  house.  Mart, 
xiv.  60.  Athenneus,  xiv.  details  the  numerous  names  of  such 
pastiy.  Jlaso  merely  gives  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  siibjeet. 
The  ]iastiy  was  filled  within  with  all  sorts  of  ingredients.  Petr. 
69 :  Epidipnis  adlata  turdis  silxgineis  uvis  passis  nucihusque  f'jrsis. 
[On  higanum  and  artofaganuSy  see  Ilor.  Sat.  i.  6,  115,  and  Cic.  ad 
Fam.  ix.  20.]  The  making  of  these  opera  pistoria  was  the  business 
both  of  the  dulciarius  and  the  ludarius, 

[TIIE  ATTENDANTS 

who  waited  at  the  table  of  the  nch  Eomans,  and  cooked  the  meals, 
were  very  nimierous.  Of  the  coquu^  mention  has  already  been 
made,  Juv.  ix.  109,  arcliunagirns.'] 

Pi4or  was  the  name  both  of  the  slave  who  baked  the  bread  for 
the  usual  household  siipi)ly,  and  of  him  who  made  didciay  cakes  and 
pastry  of  all  kinds :  the  latter  was  also  called  didciariuSy  because 
the  two  functions  were  not  always  discharged  by  the  same  person. 
Ileneo  Appul.  Met.  x.  says  pisfor  dulciariuSy  qui  paiies  et  meUita 
conci tmahat  edith'a,  where  panes  is  not  to  be  taken  for  common 
bread.     Mart.  xiv.  222  : 

Mille  tibi  dulces  operum  manus  ista  figuras 
Exstruit ;  huic  uni  parca  laborat  apis. 
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The  ladarius  purveyed  the  regular  pastry,  in  which  meal  and 
TuiilTc  were  the  chief  ingredients.  Lamprid.  Heliog.  27.  The  lada- 
ritM  copied  figures  as  well  as  the  dulciariuSt  and  the  Priapi  sili- 
ginei  were  of  his  making,  ibid.  32.  In  most  cases  the  same 
person  discharged  both  offices,  and  the  name  pistor  was  the  general 
term. 

[The  white  bread  baker  was  called  pisior  siliginaritJiSy  or  candi^ 
darius,  Orell.  4263,  1810.  The  technical  process  of  baking  is  seen 
on  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  tomb  of  the  baker  M.  Vergilius  Eurysaces. 
The  obsonator  was  the  person  who  catered  for  the  kitchen.  Sen. 
Ep.^l;  Mart.  xiv.  212.] 

It  does  not  seem  warrantable  to  assume  the  presence  of  a  8i)ecial 
fartor  in  a  family  for  the  purpose  of  making  pasties,  sausages,  and 
so  forth :  the  fartor  appears  to  have  been  no  more  than  the  (nr«wr^c» 
who  fattened  the  poultry.  In  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3,  229,  there  is  no  ground 
for  supposing  a  hotularius  to  be  meant,  as  the  fartores  were  not 
confined  to  the  villas  in  the  country,  but  many  followed  the  occu- 
pation in  Eome.  When  Donat.  on  Ter.  Eun,  ii.  2,  25, 
.  .  .  cupediarii  oranes, 
Cetarii,  lanii,  coqui,  fartores,  piscatores. 

explains  the  word,  qui  farctmina  faciimt,  it  might  bear  that  signi- 
fication, but  the  poulterer  would  be  much  more  befitting  in  the 
company  mentioned ;  and  even  in  Plant.  True,  i.  2,  11,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  it  to  mean  aWavroiribXrjc, 

[The  person  in  charge  of  the  tridi/n'um  was  the  iricUniarchay 
Orell.  794,  2952,  or  architricUnus,  Son.  Ep.  47  ;  Petr.  22,  with  his 
assistants,  the  servi  tricJiniares^  also  named  ledlsterniator.  Plant. 
Pseud,  i.  2,  29.  As  regards  the  table  itself,  the  strudores  were 
important  functionaries.] 

The  word  strudor  has  several  significations,  as  he  had  several 
duties.  The  word  denotes,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  was  the 
person  who  arranged  the  food,  set  the  ditTeront  dishes  of  separ- 
ate fercula  in  order  upon  the  repositoria,  and  took  care  that  the 
dishes  were  served  in  a  pleasing  and  ingenious  manner.  See  Petron. 
35.  In  the  next  place,  by  structor  is  understood  the  scissor y  also 
carptor,  [and  dirihitor,  Appul.  Md.  p.  123,]  he  who  carved  the  food. 
His  art  consisted  not  only  in  carving  in  a  skilful  manner,  but  also 
in  dancing,  and  keeping  regular  time  in  his  movements.  See 
Eupert.  on  Juv.  v.  120. 

He  was  also  the  person  who  constructed  artificial  figures,  of 
fruit  and  flesh,  for  the  dessert,  as,  for  instance,  the  cydonia  mala 
spinia  confixay  ut  echinos  effirerent^  and  again,  the  omnium  genera 
aviuTUy  pisceSy  anser  altilis  (Petron.  69),  which  were  all  made  de  uno 
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corpore,  de  porco.  See  Mart.  xL  31,  ^o  says  of  GsedliriA,  the 
Atreus  cucurbitantm^  or  melon  and  gourd-chopper : 

Hino  pistor  f&tuaa  facit  placentas, 

Hinc  et  multiplices  strait  tabftllas, 

£t  notas  caryotidas  theatris. 
And  this  seems  to  be  his  office  in  the  passage  of  Lamprid. 
{Heliog.  27)  mentioned  above.     In  most  cases  the  latter  was  the 
duty  of  the  cook,  and  the  former  of  the  scissor. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  taking  off  the  sandals,  and  handing 
the  water  for  washing,  were  done  by  the  guests'  own  slaves,  or  by 
the  domestic  slaves  of  the  host.  In  Petron.  31,  the  slaves  of  Tii- 
malchio  certainly  performed  similar  services  for  his  guests.  The 
custom  of  each  guest  having  his  own  slave,  whom  he  had  brought 
with  him,  standing  behind  him,  is  corroborated  by  examples.  Pe- 
tron. 58  and  68 ;  by  which  it  appears  that  Habinnas  brought  several 
slaves  with  him.  Mart.  ii.  37  ;  AnthoL  Pal,  xi.  207.  [On  the  use 
of  the  nomendator,  see  above.  For  the  purpose  of  serving  the  wine 
there  wore  pocillatores^  and  a  cyathoy  later,  prcegusiatore^.  Suet. 
Claud,  44 ;  Orell.  2993.  On  the  attendance  in  general,  see  the  de- 
scriptions in  Juv.  xi.  145,  and  v.  66  : 

Maxima  qujeque  domus  servis  est  plena  superbis, 
and  Sen.  Ep.  47  and  95 :  Trameo  pistorum  iurham,  iranseo  minis- 
tratorum,  per  quo8  signo  dato  ad  inferendam  ccenam  discurritur,  Dii 
honiy  quantum  hominum  unus  venter  exercet,  Appul.  Met.  ii.  p.  123.] 
The  recitations,  aKpoafiaTOy  usual  during  the  ccena  and  comissatio, 
and  the  applauding  cry  of  <to^wc  (Mart.  iii.  44,  50),  raised  in  com- 
pliment to  the  reciter ;  [Mart.  v.  78 ;  Juv.  xi.  177 ;  Plin.  £p,  vi.  31 ; 
Sidon.  Apoll.  i.  2  ;  Plut.  Luc.  40  ;]  the  music  of  the  Sympkofu'aci, 
[Macrob.  ii.  4  ;  Potr.  31 ;]  the  displays  of  the  dancers,  [Macrob. 
Sat.  ii.  10 ;  comp.  Cic.  p.  Mur.  6 ;]  mimes,  rope-dancers,  and 
jugt^lors ;  the  scurrce  and  morxoiies  with  their  jokes,  [Hor.  Sat.  L 
5,  52,]  must  have  sadly  interfered  with  the  conversation  of  the 
guests.     Ilenco  Martial  says,  ix.  78  : 

Quod  optimum  sit  qujcritis  convivium  ? 
In  quod  choraults  non  venit, 

Pliny,  however  [Ep.iJi.  17),  numbers  the  lector y  lyristeSy  and  comctdu^ 
among  the  becoming  pleasiu-es  of  the  table,  and  worthy  of  a  refined 
taste  ;  but  the  many  took  no  interest  in  siich  things,  and  preferred 
low  ribaldry,  Corp.  Att.  14.  [Suet.  Oct.  74  :  tritnales  ex  circo  ludios 
interponchat  oc  frequndius  aretalogoSy  i.  e.  scurras.  Liv.  xxxix.  6 : 
Tunc  psaltrice  sanihucistrio'que  et  convivaJia  ludionum  ohlectamenta 
addita  epulis.  See  August,  de  Civ.  Dei,  iii.  21;  Stuck,  Antiq, 
Conviv.  iii.  20 ;  Ciaccon.  de  Tricl.  p.  75.] 
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THE  TRICLINIUM. 

'pHEBE  do  not  seem  to  have  been  any  special  eating-rooms,  or 
■■-  triclinia,  in  the  old  Eoman  house,  but  largo  apartments  for 
general  use  answered  the  purpose ;  in  the  cit}',  the  atrium y  and  in 
the  country,  the  cvrs.  Yarro,  in  Serv.  ad  Virgil  ^n.  i.  637,  in 
airio  epuJahaniur  antiqiii.  Varro  (7>e  Vit.  Fvp.  Bom,)  is  not  so 
clear ;  but  at  the  period  with  the  manners  of  which  we  are  better 
acquainted,  the  houses  had  more  than  one  trich'/tiiun,  and  also  large 
haUs  [aci)  for  the  same  pui'poso  ;  for  an  account  of  which,  see  the 
Excursus  on  The  Bvinan  House, 

The  word  triilinium  did  not  originally  signify  the  room  itself, 
but  the  couch  on  which  they  took  their  scats  at  the  table.  [Bidi- 
niuiUy  riaut.  BaccJi.  iv.  4,  61),  102,  refers  to  the  particular  case  when 
two  }Hiriir  amaufiaji  were  tu^^ethcr,  and  for  two  or  thicc  persons  of 
ct»ur>e  only  one  hntus  was  recjuiied.)  These  couches  were  not 
knoTiSTi  in  the  eaiHer  nges,  in  which  they  used  to  eat  sitting,  a 
custom  to  which  the  women  [;nid  childien]  adhered  after  the  men 
bad  adopted  that  of  h-ing.  l.sid.  Orig.  xx.  11,  9.  ^Ve  find  this 
exemplified  in  many  moniuiients.  August,  lol  ;  Fitt.iVKrcoL  i.  14; 
Zahn,  Ornament.  90.  [The  children  siit  ad  fulcra  hvtorum.  Taci- 
tus [Ann.  xiii.  16)  mentions  a  special  table  for  them.  Mas  hahe- 
haiur  pHncipiuni  lifnros  cum  cdvris  idtut  aiatis  nohilihus  sedentea 
vesci  in  aspedu  prf^piuquorum  propria  d  parciore  nunsa.'] 

The  word  signifies  not  the  single  Jtdus  tridiuiaris,  but  a  con- 
junction of  three  such,  with  three  persons  on  each,  so  that  the  tri- 
clinium comprehended  nine  persons.  On  the  fourth  side,  an  access 
to  the  table  was  left  for  the  })lacing  of  tin'  dishes.  "W'iisteinann 
understands  by  it  a  single  lectus,  and  supposes  the  whole  comjiany 
sat  upon  three  lecti ;  but  this  is  untenable,  as  Macrob.  [^at.  ii.  9, 
Triclinia  hdis  ehurnds  strata  f  iter uni :  duohus  tridiniis  poutijices 
cuhufrunty — in  tertio  tridinio  J*<>j>ilia)  can  only  be  understood  as 
referring  to  difTorent  triclinia,  consisting  of  several  lecti;  it  was  in 
order  that  more  than  one  table  with  its  couches  might  stand  in  the 
same  room,  that  the  regular  eating  apartments  were  twice  as  long 
as  they  were  broad,  and  they  had  Cbcos  quadratos  ta7n  ampla  magni- 
tudine,  uti  faciliter  in  eis  tridiniis  quatuvr  stratis^  ininisfratiojiuni 
ludorumque  operis  locus  possit  esse  sjnitiosus.  Vitr.  vi.  10.  It  may 
be  difficult  to  say  how  the  nine  men  distributed  themselves  among 
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two  triclinia,  but  for  fifteen  persons,  and  among  them  four  Teetal 
virgins,  to  have  sat  at  one  triclinium,  would  have  been  an  unheard- 
of  circumstance.  The  number,  too,  was  not  complete ;  for  in  the 
list,  Lentulus,  in  honour  of  whom  the  banquet  was  given,  and 
Metellus,  were  absent;  so  that  there  would  have  been  at  least 
eleven  or  twelve  persons. 

The  three  lecti,  forming  the  triclinium,  differed  much  in  point  of 
rank,  as  did  also  the  particular  places  on  each.  They  were  called 
summuSy  mediuSy  and  imuSy  but  the  medius  alone  explains  itself. 
Salmas.  ad  Solin.  p.  886.  The  manner  of  arrangement  can  be  ex- 
plained in  two  ways ;  first,  from  Seneca  {Nat,  Qucest  v.  16),  where 
in  giving  the  points  of  the  wind  he  says,  A  septentrimiali  lattre  Bum- 
mus  est  Aquiloy  meduis  sepientriOy  imus  Thrada^ ;  but  in  the  wind- 
dial  of  Yarro,  which  Seneca  followed,  the  Aquilo  takes  the  place  to 
the  left,  and  the  Thracias  that  to  the  right  of  the  septentrio ;  and  it 
is  therefore  clear  that  the  lecfus  summtia  stood  to  the  left  of  the 
medius,  and  the  imus  to  the  right  of  it.  On  the  second  proof  moro 
hereafter.  Of  these  couches,  the  most  honourable  was  the  medius, 
then  the  summus,  and  the  imus  the  last  in  rank. 

The  lectus  had  a  railing  along  at  one  end,  where  lay  a  cushion ; 
the  rest  of  the  places  were  separated  by  pillows.  On  this  rEuling 
the  person  rested  \\dth  his  left  arm,  so  that  the  imus  would  have 
had  the  railing  next  to  the  medius,  whilst  that  of  the  smnmus  would 
have  been  at  the  extreme  end  opposite.  The  most  honoirrable 
place  was  that  next  to  the  railing,  then  the  centre,  and  lastly  the 
lowest  one;  hence  8u  peri  us  and  in/erins  accumhere.  But  to  this 
rule  the  medius  was  an  exception ;  for  on  that,  the  lowest  place 
was  first  in  rank,  and  also  the  seat  of  honour  of  the  whole  tricli- 
nium, and  always  left  for  the  most  important  person ;  hence  called 
cansidaHs.  The  chief  passage  on  the  subject  is  in  Plutsirch  {Sym- 
pos.  i.  3),  but  it  ficems  to  coutain  a  contradiction  which  has  escaped 
the  notice  of  commentators.  After  quoting  the  customs  of  other 
nations  with  regard  to  the  rank  of  tlie  seats,  he  says,  'Putftaioig  Bk 
6  Ttjc  nt(TT]i  rXi'vijc  TiXiVTawQy  ov  vTTaTixbv  TrpouayopivovffiVy  and  ad- 
duces three  reasons  why  this  should  have  been  the  place  of  honour. 
Pirstly,  he  thinks  that  the  kings  formerly  took  the  middle  place  on 
the  middle  lectus,  and  that,  on  the  transition  into  a  republic,  the 
consuls  ceded  this  place,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  popularity.  Ac- 
cording to  his  second  reason,  the  lowest  place  on  the  middle  lectus 
was  the  most  honoura])lt>  (Ileindoi-f  erroneously  says  the  summus), 
and  next  to  the  lectUs  imus,  on  which  the  host  took  the  uppermost 
seat,  in  order  to  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  most  distinguished 
guest.     The  third  ground  given  was,  that  the  consul  or  general 
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could  in  that  place  best  settle  any  matters  of  business,  if,  for  in- 
stance, intelligence  or  papers  requiring  bis  signature  happened  to 
be  brought  to  him.    Plutarch's  meaning  is  apparent.    The  three 


/ 

3 

3 

1         1       ^        j       -3 

lecti  were  so  placed,  that  their  inner  lines  formed  three  sides  of  a 
square,  but  where  the  summus  and  imus  joined  the  medius,  an 
angle  occurred  outside,  which  could  however  be  rounded,  if  the 
lecti  were  made  sloping.  If  the  con^sul  lay  on  the  lowermost  seat  of 
the  lectus  medius,  the  messenger  waiting  for  orders  could  put  him- 
self in  this  comer.  There  was,  it  is  true,  at  the  end  another  such 
comer,  but  the  person  lying  there  must  have  looked  backwards  in 
order  to  converse  with  any  one  ocnipying  it.  The  difficulty  con- 
sists only  in  Plutarch  df^signuting  tlio  place  iv  <f  r/)c  hvripac  KXivrjQ 
Ty  irpwry  ffvvairroixTijQj  t)  yuiina  haXufi^a  notovaa.  liy  Stvripa  is  to 
bo  imderstood  medius,  but  this  abuts  at  the  point  where  the  locus 
consularis  is,  not  on  the  summus,  but  on  the  imus,  whore  the  host 
lies  next  to  the  consularis.  The  words  therefore  contain  an  im- 
possibility, and  contradict  what  Plutarch  himself  had  previously 
said ;  so  that  wo  must  make  the  necessary  alteration  of  ri/g  dtvTtpag 
KXivrjg  rj/  Tphy  avvaTTTovfrrjQ. 

Were  a  proof  still  wanting  that  the  lectus  imus  was  at  the  right 
of  the  medius,  it  would  be  deduciblo  from  the  position  of  the 
places  of  the  host  and  consul,  which  adjoined  each  other;  the 
former  being  sutnmus  in  inio,  the  latter  iinns  in  molio.  This  anunge- 
ment  is  made  clear  by  the  fragment  of  Sallust,  Hist  i.  3,  in  Sei-v. 
ad  Virg.  ^n,  698:  Ljitnr  discubuere.  Sertorius  inferior  in  medio; 
super  eiun L,  Fahiua*** ;  in sunww  Antonins,  et  infra scriba  Sertorii, 
et  alter  scriba^  McecenaSy  in  imo  inter  Tarijiiitiuni  ei  doniinum  Perper- 
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nam;  where  mention  is  made  of  the  banquet  at  which  Sertorias 
was  killed  by  the  treachery  of  Perpema.  Only  two  persons  lay  on 
the  lectus  medius  and  the  summus ;  as,  when  the  number  of  the 
company  was  not  complete,  the  smaller  number  was  always  allotted 
to  those  couches,  they  being  the  appropriate  seats  for  guests.  Ser- 
torius  naturally  took  the  most  distinguished  seat ;  he  lay  inferior  in 
medioy  not  imus,  because  there  was  only  one  other  person  on  the 
same  lectus.  Next  to  him  on  the  right  lay  Perpema,  as  host,  on 
the  imus.  The  outermost  place  on  the  summus  was  occupied  by 
Antonius.  It  is  quite  as  easy  to  assign  each  guest  his  place  at  the 
coena  Nasidieni,  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8.  The  only  deviation  here  was,  that 
the  host  had  resigned  his  place  to  Nomentanus,  who  in  some  degree 
did  the  honoiu-s  for  him ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  he  himself  lay 
medius  in  imo.  At  other  times,  the  mistress  of  the  house  and  the 
children  occupied  the  imus,  or  places  were  left  on  it  for  uninvited 
visitors  {umhrce),  introduced  by  invited  guests. 

When  the  use  of  round  tables  became  common,  the  proper  tri- 
clinia no  longer  answered,  and  were  changed  for  semicircular  sofas, 
called  Sigma  from  their  form.  The  round-tables  (the  costly  orhes 
citrei)  were  of  no  very  great  size,  and  hence  the  sigmafa,  or  Biibadia, 
were  arranged  for  less  than  nine  persons.  Such  was  the  hexaclinon 
in  Mart.  ii.  60,  9,  and  the  hepiaclifwny  x.  48 : 

Stella,  Nepos,  Cani,  Cerealis,  Flacce,  yenitis  ? 
Septem  si^a  capit ;  sex  sumus  :  adde  Lupum. 

also  one  for  eight  persons,  xiv.  87,  Stibadia : 

Accipe  lunata  scriptum  testudine  sigma. 
Octo  capit,  veniat,  quisquis  amicus  erit. 

[Heliogabalus  placed  this  number  on  a  sofa.  Lamprid.  ffel,  29.] 
On  such  a  sigma,  the  order  of  places  ran  straight  on,  beginning 
where,  in  the  triclinium,  the  locus  summus  in  summo  was.  [In  the 
frescos  in  a  tavern  at  Pompeii  there  are  such  semicircular  lecti 
with  round  tables.  In  a  vault  there  is  a  pictiu^  of  a  long  narrow 
sickle-shaped  table  with  lectus,  and  eleven  persons  assembled  at  a 
funeral  meal.] 

The  Icdi  tricJiniares  were  low ;  all  the  tables  that  have  been  dis- 
covered are  considerably  lower  than  ours.  This  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  a  tall  tray  was  frequently  placed  upon  them. 
See  Bechi,  Mu8\  Borh.  iii.  xxx.  They  were  probably  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  cuhiculares :  i.  e.  they  had  girths  and  mattresses,  over 
which  the  gorgeous  coverlet,  generally  purple,  was  spread ;  but  in 
them  was  more  opportunity  of  display,  and  hence  not  only  ocra^'. 
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but  argenteif  aurati,  etc.,  are  also  mentioiied.  Eespecting  the 
iimgula  and  toraliay  see  the  following  Excursus. 

In  the  middle  of  the  triclinium,  or  sigma,  stood  the  table  on 
which  the  meats  were  served  \^ponere  opposed  to  toUere] ;  but  it  is 
interesting  to  learn  from  Martial,  that  even  then  the  custom  of 
slaves  handing  the  dishes  round  had  been  introduced,    vii.  48 : 

Cum'mensas  babeat  fere  ducentas. 
Pro  mensis  babet  Annius  ministros. 
Transcummt  gabatce  volantque  lances. 
Has  vobis  epulas  babete,  lauti : 
Nos  offendiraur  ambulante  ca?na. 

The  bread  was  always  handed  round.  Petron.  35  :  Cirrumferehat 
u^gyptius  puer  clibano  argentto  pantm.  The  clibauus  was  probably 
one  of  the  absiu-dities  of  the  house. 

The  usual  expressions  to  denote  taking  the  place  at  the  table, 
are,  when  alluding  to  the  whole  company,  discumhere ;  when  of  one 
in  particular,  dtcmnUre^  or  more fronorally,  accu/nhere;  where  mew^ce, 
or  something  else,  must  bo  supplied  :  arm  ha  re  ought  properly  to 
apply  to  a  person  already  reclining,  but  it  is  also  interchanged  with 
accumbere,  as  Plin.  /,'/».  i.  3,  8  :  Lotus  atruhaf.  Jicctilntre^  ciiharcy 
jacercy  are,  if  used,  to  be  taken  as  more  general  expressions,  having 
no  particular  reference  to  the  table. 
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THE  TABLE  UTENSILS. 

A  S  tlie  tricliniiim,  with  the  company  reclining,  presented  a  very 
-^  different  appearance  from  our  tables,  surrounded  by  chairs,  so 
the  equipment  of  the  table  very  little  resembled  ours.  Table-cloths 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  introduced  till  very  late,  the  best  proof 
of  which  is,  that  the  language  had  no  word  to  express  them.  Man- 
tehy  manttlihua  sterner €y  mantel ia  mittcre,  which  were  used  for  this 
purpose,  had  originally  a  totally  different  signification.  Lamprid. 
Ileliog.  27 ;  lb.  Alex,  Sev.  37 ;  Isid.  Orig.  xix.  26,  6.  Originally 
tnantdCy  or  mantelium^  was  equivalent  to  x«'pof  a^'pov.  [Fest,  p.  133, 
frequens  enim  antiquis  ad  manus  tergendae  usus  fuit  mantelorumj] 
Van-o,  L.  L.  vi.  8,  Manttlium^  uhi  manus  tergentur.  At  the  period, 
then,  treated  of  by  the  Scriptores  historioR  AugustoRy  the  habit  pre- 
vailed ;  and  as  early  as  the  time  of  Hadrian,  too,  if  what  Lamprid. 
says  bo  correct :  Quum  hccc  Heliogahalus  jam  recepissetf  et  antt^  tU 
quidam  prcedkant,  Adrianus  habuisset.  Even  Mart.  (xiv.  138), 
Gausapa  villosa  sive  mantde  : 

Nobilius  villosa  tes^ant  tibi  lintea  citrum : 
Orbibus  in  nostris  circulus  esse  potest, 
may  bo  referred  to  this,  although  it  must  not  necessarily  be  under- 
stood of  the  ccena;  the  same  applies  to  xii.  29.     But  this  custom 
did  not  prevail  at  the  time  of  Augustus,  as  we  leam  from  Hor. 
;Sa^  ii.  8,  10, 

Ilis  ubi  sublatis  pucr  alte  cinctus  acemam 
Gaiisapc  purpureo  mensam  pertersit,  etc. 
Had  the  table  been  covered,  it  would  neither  have  been  perceived 
tliat  it  was  of  maple,  nor  could  it  have  been  rubbed  with  gaus/jjie, 
which  operation  appears  to  have  been  generally  performed  between 
tlio  divisions  of  the  meal,  Seo  Petron.  (34),  and  to  this  Plautua 
[Mvuaclnii,  i.  1), 

Juventus  nomen  fecit  Peniculo  mihi, 
Ideo,  quia  racnsam,  quando  edo,  detergeo. 
also  alludes.    At  that  period,  then,  the  mantele  at  table  was  merely 
a  napkin,  the  same  as  mappa,  a  linen  cloth  usually  fastened  over 
the  breast.     At  least  this  may  bo  inferred  from  Petron.  (32),  and 
Pliny,  vii.  2.     [Varro,  Z.  X.  ix.  47.] 
We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  passage  that  states  whether 
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these  mappcB  were  handed  to  each  guest  by  the  master  of  the  house, 
except  perhaps  the  rather  indistinct  one  of  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4,  81 : 

Yilibus  in  scopis,  in  mappis,  in  scobe  qnantns 

Consistit  sumtus  ?  neglectis  flagitium  ingens. 
But  by  comparing  it  with  the  verses  following,  it  almost  seems  as  ii 
mappa  had  some  further  signification ;  and  that  as  scopce  and  lutu- 
lenta  palma  mean  the  same  thing,  so  also  do  mappce  and  toralia. 
[Horace  certainly  made  the  same  dififerenco  here  between  mappa 
and  toral,  as  in  Ep.  i.  o,  21  : 

Hicc  ego  procurare  et  idoncus  imperor  et  non 

Invihis,  ne  turpe  toral,  ne  sordida  mappa 

Corruget  nares,  ne  non  et  cantbarus  et  lanx,  etc. 
The  host  therefore  provided  the  mappip.]     On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
clear  beyond  doubt  thiit  each  guest  brought  his  own  mappa  with 
him.     Martial's  epigram  in  ridicule  of  Ileraiogcnes,  who  on  every 
opportunity  stole  the  mappa,  is  well  known  (xii.  29) : 

Attulerat  mappam  nemo,  dum  furta  timcntur ; 
!Mantele  e  mensa  surpiiit  Ilermo^renes. 
Just  so  of  Cipcilianus,  who  stowed  away  all  the  meats  (ii.  37,  7),  and 
in  a  similar  case  (vii.  19,  13),  Mappa  jam  miJlt-  rumpitur  fnrtis. 
But  it  could  only  be  his  o^-n  Tnn])pa,  in  which  lie  packed  up  all  this 
store.  They  who  were  entitled  to  the  lata)^  clams  would,  if  vain 
men,  have  their  mapp;ip  and  mautelia  oraamented  in  like  manner. 
"We  discover  this,  apait  fi*om  the  pas>ages  in  the  Scn'ptores  historice 
AugusUe,  which  treat  of  the  ini])enal  tables,  from  Petronius  and 
Martial,  iv.  46,  17  :  Lata  rariafa  mnppo  claro. 

They  appear  to  have  made  use  of  very  few  instruments  to  con- 
vey the  food  to  the  mouth  ;  and,  however  strange  it  may]  seem,  we 
cannot  refute  what  BarufTaldus,  A-  Armis  ConviraJibus,  says,  that 
the  bare  finger  was  in  a  great  measure  used.  See  0\-id.  Art.  Am. 
iii.  736 : 

Carpe  cibos  digitis ;  est  quiddara  gostus  edendi ; 
Ora  nee  immunda  tota  pcrun;j:e  manu. 
Mart.  V.  78,  6 : 

Ponftur  digitis  tencndus  unetis 
Nigra  cauliculus  virens  patella. 
and  iii.  17. 

The  only  implements  mentioned  (for  the  knife  belongs  to  the 
ffrudor  only,  and  forks  are  never  spoken  of,)  urewchhar  and  U<jala. 
The  first  evidently  takes  its  name  from  cochlea  y  but  it  is  ridiculous 
to  refer  this  to  its  shape,  thus  confounding  cochlea  and  concha. 
Martial  (xiv.  121)  says  that  a  double  use  was  made  of  it : 

Sum  eochleis  habilis,  nee  sura  minus  utilis  ovis  : 
Numquid  scis,  potius  cur  oocbleare  vocer  ? 
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but  the  very  part  used  to  eat  the  cochlea  has  leagt  rooomblance  to 
it.  It  was  probably  a  spoon  with  a  point  at  one  end,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extracting  the  interior  of  the  muscle.  Hence  Pliny  (xacviiL 
2,  4)  says,  Perforare  ovorum  calyces  cocMearibuSy  i.  e.  from  supersti- 
tion, to  perforate  the  already  emptied  shells ;  and  therefore  Martial 
(viii.  71)  names  an  acu  tevtus  cochlear.  This  point  was  also  used 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  eggs,  and  probably  the  spoon  at 
the  other  end  for  emptying  them.  Petron.  33.  [Three  ancient 
silver  spoons,  about  the  size  of  a  dessert-spoon,  are  copied  in 
Mu8.  Borh,  X.  46.  Two  of  them  are  oval,  with  no  points,  one 
roimd  and  terminating  in  a  point.  The  first  two  are  probably 
lij?ul?p,  regular  spoons  without  pointed  ends ;  the  last,  a  cochlear 
with  point.] 

The  meaning  of  lignla  is  not  so  clear.     Baruffaldus  erroneously 
considers  it  to  mean  the  same  as  cochlear.     That  such  was  not  the 
case,  is  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  Martial  (viii.  71), 
Octavus  [annus]  ligulam  misit  sextante  minorem ; 
Nonus  acu  levius  vix  cochleare  tulit. 

where  ho  relates  how  the  gifis  of  Postumianus  became  year  by 
year  more  insignificant,  and  (viii.  33)  when  he  had  received  a  very 
light  phiala.  We  see  by  all  these  passages,  that  the  ligula  was 
larger  than  the  cochlear  (although  it,  too,  is  called  graciliSy  Mart.  v. 
18,  2) ;  but  that  something  similar  is  to  be  imderstood,  we'  leam 
partly  from  the  etymologj%  in  conformity  with  which  the  gram- 
mai-ians  demanded  (Mart.  xiv.  120)  that  it  should  be  written  h'ngvJa, 
and  partly  from  the  glossaries,  which  translate  it  by  ftvtrrptort  a 
spoon. 

The  food  was  not  served  in  single  dishes,  but  each  course  was 
brought  in  by  the  slaves,  standing  on  a  frame,  and  thus  placed  on 
the  table.  Th(!se  table-trays  were  called  reposttoria  ;  in  the  c€tna 
TrimnJchionis,  this  was  the  case  not  only  with  the  gusfus,  but  with 
the  (liiTeront /'rr«/f£  and  the  mensce  secundce.  Petron.  33,  40,  &c.  The 
apparatus  used  for  ser^-ing  up  the/)roir/}»/5/3,  was  called />ro/n?//«i*Jare 
and  ffustatoriunu  Petron.  31.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  pro- 
mulsidaro  can  have  been  taken  for  promulsis  itself.  From  Ulpiim 
{Dig.  xxxiv.  2,  20)  wo  find  that  the  T^romw/siVZana  were  distinguished 
from  the  rrposifDria,  and  the  expression  saitellfB  adds  another  par- 
ticular kind,  [i.  e.  saucers,  flat  dishes.]  But  how  the  residing,  in 
Pliny,  xxxii.  11,  49,  jam  vero  et  mensas  repositoriis  imponimu9,  can  be 
defi^ndcd,  is  not  clear,  as  several  stories  set  one  upon  another  would, 
in  that  case,  bo  meant.  These  trays  were  at  first  simply  of  wood, 
but  at  a  later  period  were  more  in  unison  with  the  splendour  in 
other  things,  and  quite  covered  the  table,  or  even  reached  over 
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the  sides  of  it,  as  must  naturally  have  been  the  case  when  a  boar 
was  served  up  entire.     Plin.  i.  1,  52. 

The  utensils  on  which  the  food  was  served  appear  to  have  been 
as  numerous  as  with  us.  FatincB  [Varro,  Z.  Z.  v.  120. — ^The  patina 
was  more  deep  than  flat,  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8,  43 ;  Plin.  xxxv.  12,  46 ; 
Isid.  XX.  4 ;  Non.  xv.  6]  ;  catini  [or  caiilli,  Varro,  v.  120,  a  capiendo, 
Hor.  Sat.  i.  3,  90;  6, 115,  ii.  2,  39;  4,  77;  Juv.  vi.  343;  Non.  xv.  26] ; 
lances  [quite  flat,  and  differing  much  in  shape,  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4,  40 ; 
Juv.  V.  80;  Plin.  xxxiii.  11,  52;  Paull.  Big.  vi.  1,  6;  qnadratay 
rotunda,  j)nra,  ccelata.  Ulp.  Dig.  xxxiv.  2,  19];  scutulcs  [Mart.  viii. 
71]:  gahat(E  [Mart,  above]  ;  paropsides,  [square,  Isid.  xx.  4  ;  Charis. 
i.  82  ;  Mart.  xi.  27  ;  Juv.  iii.  142  ;  also  called  parapsiSy  Suet.  Galb, 
12 ;  Ulp.  Dig.  xxxiv.  2, 19,]  are  named,  all  probably  varying  in  form; 
some  flat,  others  hollow,  round,  angular,  and  oval,  with  and  without 
covers  [or  handles].  Nonius  mentions  sixteen,  and  the  cdtitiiis  only 
without  explanation.  As  regards  material,  see  above.  [Some  more 
names  occur.  Magida  and  languln,  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  120;  mazonomum, 
a  large  dish,  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8,  86 ;  Pollux,  vi.  87  ;  hohtar,  a  small  dish 
for  boltti ;  but  also  for  other  viands,  Mart.  xiv.  101,  Boldaria: 

Cum  mihi  boleti  dedcrint  tarn  nobile  noraen, 
Prototomis,  pudet,  beu,  servio  coliculis. 

the  indispensable  salt-cellar,  salimnn^  Isid.  xx.  4;  Li  v.  xxvi.  36; 
Plant.  Pers.  ii.  3,  15  ;  Hor.  Sat,  i.  3,  14  ;  concha  salis,  Od.  ii.  16, 14  ; 
Pers.  iii.  25 ;  Becker's  Charirhs,  Eng.  trans,  p.  252 ;  and  the 
vinegar  cruet,  acctahulum,  Isid.  xx.  4;  Ulp.  Dig.  xxxiv.  2,  20.  See 
Mus.  Borh.  vii.  oQ,  ix.  44,  v.  15.] 

It  would  be  vain  to  attomj)t  an  accurate  explanation  of  all 
the  different  drinking- vessels  mentioned  in  Nonius,  Isidorus,  Pollux, 
and  elsewhere,  and  still  less  a  commentary  on  Athenreus.  Besides, 
to  some  of  them,  as  the  panda ^  scj/phits,  there  is  no  fixed  shape; 
but  many  names  do  refer  to  a  certain  form,  and  will  therefore 
admit  of  explanation. 

The  customary  larger-sized  measure,  according  to  which  they 
usually  r»»ckoned,  was  the  aiujdiora,  which  is  identical  with  tho 
qnadr"i(tnL  Fest.  Kxr,  133.  The  smaller  measures  into  which 
the  amphora  was  di^'ided  were  the  congitiii  and  -^extarinR.  Festus, 
\^.  \.  puUica  pondvra,  246,  quotes  from  the  Pit  hisriftnn  Silianinny 
according  to  which  eight  congii  were  equal  to  an  amphora,  and  six 
atixtarii  to  a  congrus.  In  addition  to  these  wo  have  the  urna, 
which  contained  four  congii,  and  the  rgathus^  or  twelfth  part  of  the 
sextarius.  The  cadus  wa^  not  only  a  Roman,  but  a  Grecian, 
measure,  the  amphora  Attica.     Rhemn.  Faun.  De  pond,  et  mens.  84. 
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It  held  three  umce^  or  twelve  congii.  By  means  of  the  Eoman 
standard  measuring  vessels,  that  are  still  extant,  we  are  able  to 
determine  with  certainty  the  relation  of  their  measures  to  those  in 
use  at  the  present  day.  The  Famese  congius,  preserved  in  the 
Dresden  Gallery,  is  of  particular  importance.  It  is  of  bronze, 
gauged  in  828  A.  u.  C,  and  bears  the  inscription,  Imp,  Cce^are  Vt^p, 
VI.  T,  C(E8.  Aug.  F.  Ill,  Cos.  mensurce  exactcs  in  capitolio  P.  X. 
This  vessel  was  measured  by  Beigel  with  great  exactness,  and  the 
result,  with  a  history  of  it  by  Hase,  were  communicated  in  the 
PalaiologuSy  or  Kleine  Aufslitze.     Leips.  1837. 

In  the  same  collection  is  a  sextarius,  concerning  which  the 
treatise  also  gives  information. 

By  the  division  of  the  sextarius  into  twelve  cyathi,  eleven 
dilfereut  measures  arose,  having  the  same  names  as  the  parts  of  the 
as,  only  that  the  single  part,  instead  of  unciay  was  called  cyathuis. 
They  are,  I.  ajnthus ;  II.  sextans;  III.  quadra ns ;  IT.  tritus ;  V. 
quincunx;  VI.  semis  ;  VII.  septunx;  YTLl.  bes;  IX.  dodrans;  X.  d^x- 
tans;  XI.  dcunx;  XII.  sextarius.  Of  these,  however,  only  the 
cyathus  and  trieus  can  be  considered  re^l  vessels.  The  triente^, 
which  are  often  named,  were  regular  drinking-vessels,  goblets- 
Mart,  (x.  49)  says,  potare  anietlti/stiuos  trientes ;  but  mention  is  no- 
where made  of  qaineunces  aurei,  or  amethystiniy  although  we  have 
qiii)icamfni  Inhere.  The  trientes  were  classed,  it  seems,  among  the 
goblets  of  midiUing  size ;  for  tbej*  held  four  cyathi.  The  cyathus, 
however,  was  not  a  goblet,  but  only  a  measure  or  ladle,  to  allot  to 
eiich  person  the  fixed  nmnbor.  See  Ileind.  on  Hor.  6'a^  i.  6,  117. 
They  had  regular  pneros  a  cyatho  (Mitsch.  on  Hor.  Od.  i.  29,  S), 
and  hence  we  do  not  find  cyatho  hihfre,  although  we  have  stx, 
Sfjjtem  cyaihis  Inhere.  [Mart.  i.  72.]  In  the  Mus.  Borh.  (iv.  t,  12) 
are  four  smjill  ladle  glasses,  with  longer  or  shorter  handles,  which 
are  declared  to  bo  si/npula,  or  simpuvia.  They  would  at  once 
appear  to  bo  cyathi,  were  they  not  of  different  sizes,  and  were  any 
account  given  of  their  measure;  nevertheless,  we  may  refer  them  to 
the  cyathus,  as  it  is  ])robable  that  in  the  ladles  the  measure  of  the 
cyathus  was  not  always  adhered  to.  The  engraving  opposite 
rei)resents  two  of  them.  [The  proper  Eoman  names  for  these 
small  ladU'S  were  ynttns  and  simpuriuniy  instead  of  which  the  Greek 
terms  e^n'r/tyi^is  and  eytitJtns  got  into  vogue.  Yarro,  L.  L,  v.  124. 
Paul,  p.  337.  Tho  nreroU  were  different;  frigida  or  calda  was 
brought  in  them  to  tho  guests,  hence  called  ministraUmiy  Mart.  xiv. 
105  :  Frigida  non  desit,  non  deerit  calda  petenti.  Pomp.  IHg.  xxxiv. 
2,  21.     The  armillunt,  was  similar.    Yarro  in  Non.  xv.  33.] 
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As  rep:ards  the  sliaj)c  of  the  irohk'ts  gcuerall}',  we  must  especially 
distinguish,  I.  betweeu  Hat  .sauciTs  [7)'*/fTte  phiahn,  Yarro,  L,  L, 
V.  122 ;  Mart.  viii.  3.3,  iii.  41  ;  Poll.  \i,  4,  G;  Isid.  xx.  5.] 

II.  Cups  with  hamlles  (Yirg.  Ed.  \i.  17  : 

Et  gravis  attiita  pcndebat  caiitharus  ansa. 
Cic.  TVrr.  iv.  27,  \_Onifharas  was  a  great  goblet  used  by  Biu?ehu9 
and  his  traiu;  Macr.  >S'//.  y.  21  ;  Plin.  xxxiii.  11,  «33  ;  from  pictures 
it  would  seem  to  have  had  two  handles.  Often  in  Plautus.  Poll, 
vi.  96;  Ath.  xi.  p.  473.  The  ir/'Jhr.  was  small^T,  originally  ii  scoop). 
Hor.  y>(tt.  ii.  3,  143;  where  Acron  exj'lains  it  ailix  rusfioninjs, 
Cato,  y?.  7?.  10,  11,  13.  Put  it  was  sometimes  of  costly  materials. 
Juy.  iii.  108 ;  Orell.  3S3S  ;  I'liu.  xxxyii.  2,  7  ;  Mart.  ix.  97  ;  Sciev. 
Bi'fj.  xxxiy.  2,  30.  The  (</; /V  and  cdjiu/a  had  handles,  VaiTO,  y.  121  : 
a  ofpini'fo,  quod  ansdfAV  at  jifdimtli  jwsscuf.  Non.  xy.  33.  Also 
srjiphns;  for  Paull.  says,  Li'j.  \\,  1,  23:  si  (jm's  sci/j>Iii>  (nn^a/n  vtl 
fuii'hnn  (adjecerit)  ;  in  Ath.  xi.  p.  oUO,  several  are  m«'ntioned.  Its 
size  is  kuowii  from  the  fact  that  it  was  sacred  to  llcnules,  Petr. 
52,  }iriK.ilts  sci/]>hi :  Macrob.  y.  21  ;  Sitv.  (/'/  P/V'/.  -/w'.  viii.  278. 
Beautifully  worked  srj/phi  are  mentioned  by  Suet.  Xtr.  47;  Plin. 
xxxyii.  2,  7,  xxxiii.  12.  Thtrkkiun  was  a  cup  originally  earthen, 
with  two  handles;  it  took  its  name  from  the  Corinthian  ]K)tter 
Therikles,  Luc.  Lexiph,  7;  Ath.  xi.  470;  Cic.  Vtrr.  iv.  11;  Plin. 

1 1 
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xvi.  14,  76;  Salmas.  Exerc,  PUn,  p.  734.  BenUeii  Op.  Fhilol,  pp.  11, 
216.] 

III.  Those  in  the  form  of  chalices  {calices)^  which  must  not  be 
fancied  as  having  stood  on  a  high  foot :  the  glass  vessels  repre- 
sented in  the  following  engravings  taken  from  the  Mus.  Borb, 


(t.  13)  are  of  this  kind  ;  [also  the  silver  cup  Mu6,  Borh.  xi.  45.  Of 
the  cnh\r  Yarro  Rays,  L.  L.  v.  127:  cahbun  eo  hibebant,  and  that  it 
was  nairu'd  from  tho  cahia  ;  the  better  derivation  is  ci'Xc^.  Macrob. 
V.  21;  Ath.  xi.  p.  480;]  they  were  sometimes  of  earthen  ware, 
Mart.  xiv.  102,  Calirts  iSurrtntuu  : 

Arcipo  non  vili  calicos  de  pulvere  natos, 
Std  Surrciitinre  1( vc  torcuma  rotjr. 

ib.  108,   CdJirvs  Sinjiiufini  : 

Sume  Sa<,'untiiio  pocula  ficta  luto. 

[of  i:lass,  'A\,  ll.j,  94  :  of  2)recious  stones,  109.  There  were  several 
sorts,  c.  '.:.  cd/irvs  Vi^finiuin,  Mart.  xiv.  90,  x.  3;  Juv.  v.  46  :  culi'nn 
7i(is<iniiii  f/"<(fH<>r :  tlio  nilios  pfrrofi,  /.  e.  with  handles,  Plin.  xxxvi. 
20,  00.  It  is  wroiii;  to  suppose  that  all  calicos  had  handles;  this  was 
the  cisf  onlv  with  a  few  of  very  peculiar  shape.  Plin.  xxxiii.  23; 
Juv.  \'iii.  KiS;  Mart.  xii.  70.  Thrrnmrum  calkes ;  see  Forcellinus. 
Til''  lollowiui,'  are  quite  imknown  to  us  :  ohha,  generally  of  wood 
or  wTckcr,  X<>n.  xv.  14,  ii.  o97  ;  paculi  <jeim^^  Pers.  v.  148,  called 
fussi'iH  ;  //indiuf/i.'i,  Scii'V.  JJi'/.  xxxiv.  2,  30;  cyrneay  Non.  xv.  29;  or 
hinun  (r),  riaut,  Aniph.  i.  1,  273,  270;  Cato,  R,  R.  81;  culujnay 
tas^'ofor/////^  Paull.  J).  51 ;  Cato,  R,  R.  132.] 
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Of  the  rest,  there  were,  of  course,  many  varieties,  some  also  in 
fantastic  shapes,  as  shoes,  legs,  [boats,  hence  called  cymhrium, 
Paul.  p.  51 ;  Non.  xv.  21 ;  Isid.  xx.  5 ;  Mart.  yiii.  6;  Plin.  xxxvii. 
34,  113;  Macrob.  v.  21;  Poll.  vi.  16;  Ath.  xi.  p.  481,]  heads  of 
beasts,  &c. ;  these  latter  were  used  as  diinking-homs,  from  the 
lower  end  of  which  the  wine  escaped  through  an  orifice,  and  was 
caught  in  the  mouth.  Such  a  horn,  in  the  shape  of  a  stag's  head, 
is  to  be  found  in  tho  Mas.  Borh.  (viii.  14),  also  three  others,  a 
horse's,  a  dog's,  and  a  s-^ine's  head  (v.  20).  Such  drinking-horns 
were  termed  pura.  Athen.  xi.  496.  Perhaps  rhyiium  (Mart.  ii.  35) 
means  the  same  thing.  They  occur  most  frequently  on  vases, 
[also  in  frescoes].  See  Boettig.  Kiuistymth.  ii.  352.  The  act  of 
drinkiug  is  seen  in  a  painting  in  Zahn,  Ornam.  etc.  t.  29;  Pitt. 
(TErcoL  V.  t.  46.  [See  Becker's  CharideSj  Engl,  transl.  p.  259.] 
Obscene  shapes  were  selected,  and  indecent  things  engraved  upon 
the  goblets.     Juv.  ii.  95 ;  Plin.  xxxiii.  Pra»f.  and  xiv.  22. 

"V\'e  have  already  spoken  of  the  extraordinary'  luxiuy  which  pre- 
vailed in  respect  to  these  utensils.  But  besides  those  there  de- 
scribed, there  were  others  of  a  more  simple  kind,  and  of  common 
glass  [vttri(i)y  in  opposition  to  tho  cn/stalliua ;  of  wood, /c/^»s, 
buxus,  terelhithus,  ludrra  (Tib.  i.  10;  Ovid.  Fad.  v.  522);  also  of 
ware ;  see  above.  [Among  tho  tiiblo  utensils  we  may  reckon,  in  a 
wider  sense,  those  larger  vessels  which  were  set  on  the  table,  and 
either  contained  neat  "v^ine  or  served  for  mixing  it  in ;  hence  called 
Hiistdn'its  or  j/(istan't(i)i^  Lucil.  in  Non.  xv.  30,  Jomja  (jintinus  mista- 
ri'i's  '(/).<<(.  Out  of  these  the  drink  was  then  poured  into  the  cups 
of  the  guests,  after  tlio  Greek  custom.  The  crafir  or  crafrrn,  was 
hiL'-h,  broad,  goblet-shaped,  with  two  handles.  Isid.  xx.  5 ;  Ovid. 
F'tsf.  V.  52;i : 

Terra  rubcns  cTat:-r,  poiula  fairus  craiit. 

Juv.  xii.  41,  iirno'  rrdfrnt  canarcm.  ^fas.  Borh.  ii.  32;  vi.  63. 
See  Bet'ker's  Chdrichs,  Engl.  trau>l.  p.  2<37. 

T]\o  .^iuiis,  lfi>fd(r,  tjtthohi,  were  more  jMunchy,  and  like  our  tu- 
reou<  T  howls,  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  123;  Yarro  in  Prise,  vi.  p.  714; 
Sei'\'.  (ol  Vinj.  Edcj.  vi.  33;  Non.  xv.  34,35.  Among  the  Greeks, 
the  Xerrarrn)  was  also  used  as  a  dnnkiug-cup.  Atli.  xi.  p.  4S4 ; 
Poll.  X.  75.  See  Mus.  Borh.  x.  14,  ix.  44,  xii.  45,  vii.  29;  the  last 
of  terra  cotta  witli  the  inscription  :  Bibt^  dtnice  dc  }ii<o. 

There  were  also  cups  and  jug^,  inscribed,  son.e  with  small 
mottos  (as  rt])Ie,  sitio,  hihc,  I'filnnnu.^,  hnU^  etc.);  some  with  tho 
name  of  the  owner;  uma  lift  ratd.  I^ucian.  Ltslph.  7,  7ror//pia  ypa/*- 
^artKa,  Ath.  xi.  p.  466.  Whole  lines  were  rarelj'  inscribed  on 
them.     Ath.  ib.     Becker  refers  to  this  the  srtijJti  Hvfutrici  of  Nero. 
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Lastly  come  the  stands  and  platters  on  which  the  amphone  and 
other  vessels  were  set  at  a  meal.  Paul.  p.  107,  Incitega  machinula, 
in  qua  comtituehatur  in  convivio  vini  amphora^  de  qua  suhinde  dejW- 
rentiir  vijia,  Ath.  v.  p.  209,  iyyvOtjKrj.  Javol.  Dig.  xxxii.  1.  100, 
pdniQ — vasoruyn  coJlocandorum.  In  Mus.  Borh.  v.  15,  there  is  a 
stand  for  two  vessels  with  a  handle  in  the  middle.] 

The  echinus  (at  least  by  Voss  and  Heindorf  on  Hor.  Sat.  i.  6, 
117,  adstat  echinus  vilis)  is  explained  to  be  a  bowl  for  washing  the 
goblets  in.  On  vessels  for  warm  drinks,  see  the  next  Excutstls. 
[The  observations  made  above  upon  lamps  and  vessels  generally 
apply  also  here ;  viz.  tliut  all  the  vessels  that  have  been  discoven-d 
betray  much  fine  taste  and  sense  of  the  beautiful.  They  will 
always  be  a  standing  testimony  that  the  whole  life  of  the  ancients 
was  thoroughly  penetrated  with  grace  and  art.] 
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A  LTIIOUGn  Eoman  authors  name  several  drinks,  prepared 
-^^  both  from  grain,  as  zytlnna;  from  \rheat  and  barley,  camuni 
and  ceravisia  (ct /•/*?,  alid);  from  fruits,  as  the  quince,  cydoneum ; 
and  from  honey  and  water,  as  Jn/droHuliy  consequently  a  sort  of 
mead ;  yet  the  Eomans  knew  (besides  the  aptarov  I't^wp)  wine  only 
as  a  drink ;  and  those  potations  re.semblinp^  beer,  cider,  and  mead, 
belonjrod  only  to  dillerent  provinces,  "governed  by  Koman  laws, 
and  are  therefore  taken  coj^uizance  of  among  other  things,  under 
the  head  de  n'no  Jf/dfo.  Ulp.  Di'j.  xxxiii.  6,  9;  I'liny,  xxii.  25; 
iv'.r  ii-iiJ' iti  [h'w^ihn^]  Jin})t  tt  pottn*,  zi/tlnnu  in  ^F'lupto^  alia  et  ceria 
ill  Jli.<jHini(f,  c»rtri-ii(i  tt  plnra  (jrwrn  in  Ofilh'n  n/H.ojnr  prorinciis, 

"Wine  was,  howfver,  no  doubt  mixed  with  other  things,  to 
produce  certain  drink«<,  thv  way  of  j)reparing  and  taking  which 
was,  in  general,  ([uite  dillerent  from  ours. 

The  following  are  tin*  mo^t  important  of  the  numenms  works 
on  this  subject,  riiiiy,  xiv.  8,  seqti.  ;  Colum.  xii.,  with  Schneider's 
remarks,  ii.  ;  Yirg.  dion/.  ii.,  with  Yoss'  notes;  Athen.  i. ;  Poll.  ^-i. 
4  ;  (Jalen,  A  Anii'h^ti.-i,  i.  1);  />/'/.  xxx.  (5:  and  i)f  modern  authors, 
iJacH-i,  '/(  viiu<i  n  K' ri^.  ar  roi,rir.  ;  Berkmann,  J!<i(r.y  tJ^Ci,  i.  lS3  ; 
B..,.ttig.'r,  r,hn'  >h\  Pjh,}.  il  II'm-z/s.  K  //.  oJt.  ir>,n. 

I*!in3''s  rt'inark,  Ac  si  f/iti<  diJi'i'idn"  co'iitit,  iji  nulla  parie 
Oi»  rn,-.i{,)'  rtf<(  (s*,  v^>i  f/iin  sal "hn'ri mii in  fuifnui  a<fna'  li<in(ir>ni  nainra 
fh'hrif,  can  be  ai»]>lie(l  to  our  own  tinu's,  but  the  ])rocess  among 
the  ancient-^  was  mucli  more  tedious.  Tlie  gra])»'s  liung  upon  tlie 
tret's  till  tli^'V  lu'camo  ri})«'  [rimnn  j^/nlt/is,  I'laut.  Trin.  ii.  4,  1'2') ; 
Tato,  Ii.  IL  147),  and  were  coUetted  in  ba'>k«'ts,  cfirlnhF,  fisrdhr^ 
and  al<o  in  skins :  h>j>  re  and  coi/n-f  are  the  terms  for  this  operation. 
Cat.  /;.  R.  ().'),  <)(;;   Col.  i.  2,  TO. 

Tlie  bas-rcliof  of  a  mar)>lo  ba<in  in  th«>  ^fn.<i.  Bnrh.  ii.  t.  11, 
r»'pres«'nting  a  viutag*'  of  the  -atyr-^.  is  very  amu-ing  :  sonn'  of  tuem 
are  carrying  the  ^'■raj.<'<  in  >kiiis  of  animals  sewn  together,  others 
l>res^  them  with  a  pleee  of  rock:  in  all  the  tigures  there  is  an 
expn'>siou  of  lite  and  mon-luu'nt  suitable  to  a  vintage.  [In  am)ther 
r<4ief,  two  tigures  carry  tlie  gra]>es  in  baskets,  tliree  t)tlier'^  tread  on 
them,  and  two  fill  tin'  vessels  with  now  wine,     l^ls^er.  Lac.  Fid, 

4S.     Conip.  Varro,  L.  L.  vi.  1(3,  cinalia.] 
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The  collected  grapes  were  next  trodden  npon  with  the  naked  fe^, 
ccUcare,     Oeopon,  vi.  11 ;  Virg.  Oeorg.  ii.  7  : 

Hue,  pater  o  LensBe,  Teni  nudataque  nmsto 
Tingue  noTO  mecuiii  dereptis  crura  cothumis. 
After  treading  them  out  twice,  the  husks  were  placed  under  the 
press,  and  hence  the  distinction  between  the  vinum  or  mustum 
calcatumy  and  pressum.  According  to  Pliny  ix.,  the  first  sort  {pro- 
tropum)  was  the  spontaneous  exudation  of  the  grape.  The  second 
sort  was  the  first  flo'vs'ing  off  during  the  process  of  treading,  ante- 
guam  luminm  cahetur  uva,  and  it  was  used  above  all  others  for 
niiikiug  muhiun  (Col.  xii.  41);  and,  lastly,  the  later  draining  oflt, 
which  partook  more  of  the  roughness  of  the  husk.  [The  wine 
obtained  by  pressing  the  husks  a  second  time,  with  the  addition 
of  water,  was  called  lora  ;  which  they  sweetened  and  improved  by 
vai-ious  compounds.  It  would  only  keep  a  year  at  furthest,  and 
was  drunk  by  tho  slaves,  and  poor,  also  by  the  women.  Tarro, 
B,  R.  i.  54 ;  Col.  xii.  41 ;  Cat.  57 ;  Plin.  xiv.  10,  12.] 

In  order  to  allow  the  water\'  particles  to  escape,  the  grapes  were 
also  si)read  on  trellis-work,  and  left  there  for  seven  days.  This 
was  called  viuiua  (Uffchf/tmn.  Pliny,  I'ta  fieri  ojttimi  odoris  sa- 
jyon'sfpie.  If  sweeter  and  stronger  wine  were  desired,  the  grapes 
were  allowed  to  ^dther  entirely,  lira  passa^  vinum  pasaum.  Finally, 
it  was  boilinl.  [In  a  fresco,  Cupids  are  seen  pressing  grapes  and 
boiling  the  must ;  a  small  oven  being  near  the  wine-press  for  this 
puqmse.]  Pliny,  ihi(L  Nnju  sinvKm^qnod  alii  hepsemay  nosiri  sapim. 
(ijipt//((,it^  iu(/f't(ii,  iion  uninroi  opus  est,  vmsto  usque  ad  iertiam  partrm 
'ii/ci/.^iird'  dfcurfo :  quod  vhi  fiirtu tn  ad  diiuidium  esiy  dcfrutum  vocamvs, 
(.'(nnmoner  Twines  were  doctored  with  this  boilcMiwine;  and  even 
ill  tliose  days  the  art  of  improving  cheajier  wines,  by  mixing  them 
witli  tho  dron-s  of  tliose  of  finer  quality,  had  been  discovered.  Hor. 
^V/^  ii.  4,  55;  Coluiii.  xii.  30. 

The  must  was  immediately  drawn  off  from  the  lams  iorcuJariu^, 
into  lar<;e  earthou  v<»sst4s,  dolia  (Xon.  xv.  6),  for  the  purpMjt^e  of 
undergoing  fermentation,  condere.  Yarro,  i.  65.  "Wooden  wine- 
vessels  were  not  in  use  in  Pliny's  time,  either  in  Greece  or  Home, 
as  ho  expressly  states,  c.  21.  T\Tien  Pallad.  x.  11,  says,  dolifnti 
dticndorififi  cougiorffin  xii  lihris  piatury  it  appears  scarcely  possible 
that  eai-then  vessels,  capable  of  containing  twenty-five  amphorae, 
could  have  been  made ;  but  we  may  supiK)se  that  those  dolia  were 
of  considerable^  dimensions  from  the  comparison  in  Plaut.  Pseud,  iL 
2,  04,  anus  doliaris.  There  is  also  a  striking  passage  in  Petron.  64  : 
J'Jrrr  autciii  drdtf'tus  lacunaribus  suhito  circidus  ingens,  de  cupa 
vidi/irtt  yrandi  txcu.ssus,  demittitur.    When  Boettiger  said,  *  it  was 
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always  considered  preferable  not  to  use  dolia  of  any  very  great 
size,  to  keep  the  better  wines  in,'  he  misunderstood  Pliny,  v.  21, 
according  to  whom,  not  lai^,  but  too  round,  vessels  were  rejected, 
and  longer  ones  of  less  diameter,  recommended  instead.  [The 
pictures  of  dolia  show  that  they  were,  on  the  contrary,  roimd  and 
broad.  See  Pass.  Luc  Fict  ii.  40.  But  the  vessels  into  which 
the  wine  was  put  for  present  use  were  of  a  long  narrow  form ; 
whence  these  have,  necessarily,  handles,  which  is  not  always  the 
case  with  the  former.]  The  serfcSy  in  Col.  xii.  18,  distinguished 
from  the  dolia  ^  answered  the  same  purpose. 

The  dolia  were  smeared  with  pitch  before  being  used :  new  ones 
were  so  treated  at  once,  after  coming  from  the  oven.  Geop.  vi.  4.- 
Boettiger*s  remark,  '  that  the  young  wine  was  immediately  poured 
into  these  earthen  vessels,  which  had  been  previously  smeared  with 
wax,  iinbtierey^  seems  hasty ;  for  what  Columella  says  of  ceratura 
(xii.  52,  16)  applies  only  to  the  dolia  olearia^  T^-ith  which  Cato  (69) 
agrees,  only  that  ho  recommends  the  second  process  "with  the 
amiirca.  After  this  operation,  for  which  the  best  pitch,  tempered 
with  a  little  wax  (one  twelfth,  Pallad.),  as  well  as  with  aromatics, 
was  used,  the  subsequent  process  is  described  by  Pliny,  c.  21 : 
Picari  oportere  protiutis  d  can  is  orftt,  posfea  perfiindi  marina  aqua 
out  salsa,  diin  cinete  sarmenti  aspergi  vd  aryilla^  ahstersa  myrrha 
sujfiri  ipsasque.  sapius  oUas,  Geopou,  vi.  9.  [liMience  vinuny 
picafum.     Mart.  xiii.  107;  Plut.  Symjios.  v.  3.] 

They  were  then  filled,  but  never  to  the  brim.  Pliny ;  comp. 
Geop,  vi.  12.  The  vessels  remained  unclosed  as  long  as  the  fer- 
mentation was  going  on,  [Sen.  Ep,  83,]  and  even  then  were  not 
fastened  either  by  a  cork,  pitch,  or  g^-psum.  The  cclla  vinaria^  in 
which  the  dolia  wore  kept,  was  a  cool  chamber  [towards  the  north], 
entirely,  or  at  least  so  far  above  the  ground,  that  it  could  have 
windows.  But  the  dolia  were  at  times  either  partially  or  altogether 
let  into  the  gi-ouud.  Pliny.  These  are  doJa  demersa  (Colum.  xii. 
17,  5),  or  dipressa  {Piy.  xxxiii.  -6,  3),  also  df/ossa  (ib.  7,  8). 

Much  wine  was  dnmk  .direct  from  the  doliiun,  or  cupa ;  vintnn 
doliari\  or  de  rnpa.  Boettiger  is  quite  wrong  in  explaining  tho 
words  of  Cicoio,  rininn  a  2>n»jM'/(?  it  dp  cujhi^  as  follows:  'to  take 
the  wine  from  the  landlady.'  Even  if  the  form  cupa  for  cojni  be 
allowed  (see  Bentloy  on  Ilor.  Saf.  ii.  2,  123,  and  Ilgen,  de  Copa 
Virg.),  yet  the  difiorent  prepositions  prove  that  cvpa  signifies  a 
larger  wine  vessel,  for  the  same  use  as  the  doIi(nn  [l)ut  more  easy  of 
trauspoil,  and  not  so  im /hold is  as  the  dolia,     Ulp.  Big.  ?7).] 

It  was,  however,  the  common  wine  only  which  would  not  bear 
keeping  {aiatt m  ftrre) ;  the  better  kind,  when  perfectly  settled,  was 
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distributed  into  amphorae,  or  lagense  {diffundehaiur),    Pliny  conld 
not  tell  whether  this  took  place  in  more  ancient  times,  c  14. 
I0rc<e  and  cadi  were,  like  the  amphorcB  and  lagetuB,  long  and  thin 
with  a  narrow  neck,  and  often  ending  in  a  point  below ;  whence 
they  had  either  to  be  stuck  in  the  ground,  or  in  a  stand,  incUega, 
The  difference  between  these  and  the  dolia  is  clear  from  Proc  Dig, 
xxxiii.  6,  15  :   Vinum  in  ampharaa  et  cados  hac  mente  diffundimus,  td 
in  hi  a  sity  donee  usus  causa  probetur  et  scilicet  id  vendimus  cum  his 
amphoris  et  cadis;  in  dolia  autem  alia  mente  conjicimuSy  scilicet  ut  ex 
his  postea  vel  in  amphoras  et  cados  diffundamuSy  vel  sine  ipsis  d'Aiis 
veneat.     Pershis  says  of  the  area  (iii.  50),  angvstce  coUo  non  faUier 
orccn.     YuiTO  in  Non.  xv.  24 ;  Isid.  xx.  6 ;  Nonius,  xiv.  9,  explains 
cadi  to  bo  rasa  quihus  vina  conduniur.     Pomp.  I>ig,  xxxiii.  6,  14. 
They  are  often  mentioned  by  Horace  and  Pliny.     Tince  or  ti}'  ia 
were  anti([iio  wine- vessels,  the  form  of  which  is  imknown.     Paul, 
p.  365 ;  Non.  xv.  7.     The  same  Ls  the  case  with  ihedioPi,     Hor.  Od. 
i.  9,  8,  and  tho  a  nophorus  or   ccnophoriim.     Hor.   Sat,  i.   6,   109 ; 
Per.s.  V.  140 ;  Lucil.  in  Nun.  ii.  800.     Tho  amphon©  differed  much 
in  form,  as  is  plain  from  tho  gravo-lamp.     Passer.  Luc,   iii.   51. 
Tho  skins,  vtrvs^  Petron.  34,  cannot  be  discussed  here.     Other  arti- 
cles besides  wine  were  stored  in  these  amphorte,  cadi,  lagence,  e,  g, 
honey,  mui'ia,  and  other  salsamoitaj  oil,  olives,  dried  figs,  etc.    Hor. 
Sdf.  ii.  4,  GG;  Plin.  xv.  21;  Martial,  xiv.  116,  i.  44.     On  the  sealing 
of  the  vessels,  see  above.]     The  size  of  the  amphora  and  cadiis  has 
been  already  disciiss(Hl.     These  vessels  resembling  the  amphora  were 
generally  made  of  clay,  [hence  ruhcns  ruheVy  Mart.  i.  56;  iv.  6<i; 
fra;/iJiSy  Ovid.  Md.  xii.  243  ;  si^ldom  of  stone,  Plin.  xxxvi.  12,  43,] 
and  fastened  up  by  a  bung  {co7'tfj\  stfhcr),  and  then  covered  with 
gyi)suni,  or  pitih,  to  prevent  any  effects  from  the  air,     [Col.  xii.  23; 
Plin.  xiv.  27,  xxiii.  24.]   Petron.  34.     On  the  amphora  of  earthen- 
ware tlie  name  of  the  wine  and  consul  was  written  on  the  vessel 
itself,  to  mark  the  date;  but  labels  {noto',  iituUy  tesstrcF.  pitiacia)^ 
with  tho  nam(%  were  hung  on  those  of  glass.     Comp.  Beckman, 
Btilr,  ii.  482;  [Juv.  v.  33: 

Cras  hibet  Albanis  aliqiiid  de  montibus,  aut  <le 

Sctinis,  cujiis  patriain  titiilunique  scnectus 

Belevit  multa  vetcris  fuligiue  testie. 
See  Hor.  ^ai.  i.  10,  24,  i)oia  luderni ;  Colum.  xii.  19;  Plant.  Pan. 
iv.  2,  14,  literaias  Jicfiirs  ( pi.^folas.  Several  sucli  labels  have  been 
found,  one  with  the  inseri}.tion,  PVim.  VET.  V.  P.  CII.,  i.  e,  ru- 
Innu  nfus  riiium  yicfduin.  No,  102.]  It  is  interesting  to  learn  by 
pictures  from  Pompeii  [Mas.  Borh.  iv.  ;  Iidaz,  de  Srai\  t.  A.  and 
V.  t.  48),  [Gell.  rump,  81,]  tho  manner  of  conveying  wine  which  had 
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been  purdiased.  Both  the  pictures  are  alike ;  they  represent  two 
carriages,  consisting  of  a  light  rack-shaped  body,  and  the  whole 
interior  of  which  is  filled  by  a  single  large  skia.  This  skin  has  in 
front  a  wide  opening,  which  is  tied  up,  and  through  which  the  wine 
was  evidently  poured,  whilst  behind,  it  is  produced  into  a  narrow 
bag,  from  which  the  wiiie  was  suffered  to  run  out.  Two  men  are 
busily  letting  off  the  contents  into  long  two-handed  vessels,  am- 
phorae.    It  was  therefore  not  must,  but  wine. 

The  amphora  was  next  placed  in  the  ap(jthrra^  which  was  quite 
different  from  the  cell  a  vinaridy  and  in  the  upper  story  :  the  best 
position  for  it  was  above  the  biith,  so  that  tlie  .smoke  might  be 
conducted  thither,  and  so  foiTS'ard  the  wine.  Colum.  i.  G,  20 ; 
comp.  Ileind.  on  Ilor.  Sat.  ii.  5,  7 ;  and  llur.  Od.  iii.  8,  9 ;  from 
which  we  may  learn  the  whole  process : 

Hie  dies  anno  vcdeimto  fostus 
Corticem  adstrietum  pice  doniovebit 
Amphora?,  fumum  bibere  instituto) 
Consule  TuUo. 

Hence  such  expressions  as  Dtsnifde  ifsf(t  (iii.  21,  7),  and  I'arcis 
dtripere  horreo  ajnpJtonnn  (28,  7),  may  be  explained. 

After  this  process  the  wine  i<till  retained  a  good  deal  of  loos, 
and,  if  wanted  for  use,  had  to  bo  cleared.  This  was  ellootod  in 
various  ways.     The  gourmand,  who  (llor.  Sut.  ii.  4,  51)  : 

^lassica  si  cado  supponus  vina  sereno, 
Nocturna,  si  quid  cra.ssi  e.st,  tenualdrur  aiu-a, 
Et  dicedt't  odor  nervis  iniiuicus  ;  at  illu 
Intcfrrum  pcrdunt  lino  vitiata  sapurern. 

communicates  the  result  of  his  experionoe  about  the  kitchen  and 
cellar,  states  the  best  means.  The  method  of  purifyini^  wine  by 
i-"j^*^^  was  known.     Ibid,  oo  : 

Snrrentina  vafcr  qui  miscot  fa}ce  Falerna 
Vina,  cohimbino  limum  be  ne  oolliun't  ovo  ; 
Quatonus  ima  petit  volvens  aliena  vitedlus. 

It  was  in  genoral,  however,  strained  tlirouL-h  the  sacrus  cinarins 
and  the  cvhnny  a  kind  of  metal  sieve,  witli  small  holes  in  it.  Num- 
bers of  such  <:vl((  have  been  di^eovl'lvd  at  r<)iiij^rii.  Ju  the  M)'S. 
Horh.  iii.  t.  31,  are  live  smaller  ones,  all  of  whit-h  had  handles,  and 
were  consequently  h' M  in  the  hand  during  the  straining.  In  ii. 
t.  60,  is  a  larger  on(^  with  two  handles,  by  whieh  it  was  ])robably 
hung  over  a  vessel,  into  whieh  wine  was  running.  A  copy  of  it  is 
given  here.  A  silver  bowl  with  beautiful  caUdura,  and  also  a 
silver  colum,  may  have  served  a  like  j^uriiose.     Ibid.  viii.  t.  14. 
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[Plin.  xxiii.  24.]    The  aaccus,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  filt^-'lMg  of 
linen,  and  the  worst  means,  as  by  being  strained  through  it  the 
wine  became  wretched  {vappa).    Hence  in  Horace : 
Integrum  perdunt  lino  vitiata  saporem. 
The  relative    position  to  each  other  of  colum  and  saccus   Ls 
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shown  by  comparing  two  epigrams  of  Martial,  xiv.  103,  Colum 
nivarium : 

Setinos  moneo  nostra  nive  frange  trientes ; 
Pauperiore  mero  tingere  lina  potes. 

and  xix.  104,  Saccus  nivarius : 

Attenuare  nives  norunt  efe  lintea  nostra, 
Frig-idior  colo  non  salit  imda  tuo. 

But  the  saccus  was  used  also  for  good  wine.  Mart.  yiii.  43.  It  was 
customary  to  till  the  coliun  and  saccus  with  snow,  upon  which  the 
wine  was  poured  for  the  purpose  of  being  cooled.  "With  this  view, 
the  snow  was  carefully  preserved  tiU  summer-time,  just  as  is  now 
the  cxise  in  Naples,  (fstirce  nices.  Mart.  v.  64,  ix.  23,  8,  91,  5;  Pliny, 
xix.  4,  19.  This,  however,  was  not  enough,  for  by  a  still  greater 
refinement  a  difference  was  discovered  between  snow  and  water 
boiled,  but  afterwards  reduced  to  freezing  point  by  being  mixed 
with  snow.  PHn.  xxxi.  3,  23;  XtrDuis  jn-inrijus  inveutum  esty 
dtcvqiK  re  aqiKU/i  vitrcxjue  de/idssairi  in  uicts  refrijcrarc.  Mali;,  xiv. 
107,  and  106,  Latjind  niniria: 

Spoletina  bibis,  vel  Marsis  condita  cellis  : 
Quo  tibi  dccoct;o  nobile  l'rij,'us  aquic. 

In  this  way  the  water  sometimes  cost  more  than  the  wine,  as 
Martial  says,  Fp.  lOS.  They  had,  besides,  another  ol)ject  in  this 
straining — to  moderate  the  intoxicating  power  of  the  old  heavy 
wine.  Pliny,  xiv.  22;  comp.  xxiii.  1,  24.  This  was  termed  rns- 
trare  vinuin  (Pliny,  xix.  4,  15)),  but  the  general  expressions  were, 
dt  Harare,  liqnnrc^  c<)Ian\  s<irrnn\ 

The  colour  of  most  win»'s  was  probably  dark,  as  is  now  the  case 
with  aU  the  southern  wines.  There  wore,  however,  also  \s-ines  of 
a  lighter  tint ;  and  as  we  distinguish  betwe(»n  white  and  red,  so  tbd 
they  between  aUmm  and  atrum.  l*hiut.  MuuvrJt,  y.  5,  17.  Pliny 
names  foui*  colours  {xiv.  9),  (ilhfis.fulDia^  stniifuineus,  nt'jtr.  Xif/rtnn 
and  (ttniih  denote  the  darkest  red,  and  aUnnn  the  briijht  yellow, 
which  we  also  call  white.  The  cel,'l>rated  l-'aleniian  was  evidently 
of  this  colour,  from  the  finest  amber  having  been  named  after  it. 
Plin.  xxx'S'ii.  3.  12. 

From  what  we  know  concerning  the  treatment  of  wines,  it  is 
clear  that  old  wines  were  considered  preferable,  and  even  a  com- 
mon wine,  if  of  some  age,  was  more  giuteful  than  young  Falernian. 
Mart.  xiii.  120 : 

De  Spoletinis  qu;r  suut  cariosa  laijenis, 
Malueris,  quam  si  musta  Falcrua  bibas. 

[Plaut.  Cas,  FroL  5 ;  Cic.  CaL  19 ;  Ath.  i.  p.  26.]    Perhaps  as 
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mucli  deception  was  practised  then  as  in  the  present  times  about 
the  age  of  wines.    Mart.  iii.  62  : 

Sub  rege  Numa  condita  vina  bibis. 
and  xiii.  111. 

The  amphorae  on  the  table  of  Trimalchio  bore  the  label,  FaJer" 
num  Opimianum  annorum  centum^  in  which  there  is  a  double 
absurdity  :  first,  in  assigning  a  fixed  age  to  wine,  which  every  y«ir 
became  older,  and  then  in  calling  the  Opimianum  a  century  oM,  as 
that  period,  the  most  illustrious  in  the  annals  of  Italy,  belong-ed  to 
A.u.c.  633,  and  the  wine  must  therefore  at  that  time  have  bi^n  at 
loast  160  or  170  years  old,  and  we  may  easily  conceive  that  at  a 
still  later  period  it  was  supposed  to  be  drunk,  long  after  it  had,  in 
fact,  ceased  to  exist. 

The  different  growths  are  detailed  by  Pliny,  xiv.  6.  Com  p. 
Schneid.  I„d,  Script.  411 ;  Mart.  xiii.  106—122.  "^[Titruv.  viii.  3,  12; 
Ath.  i.  p.  26.]  According  to  Pliny,  the  CiTruhum,  Hor.  Od.  i.  20; 
kStrab.  V.  p.  161,  had  from  ancient  times  held  the  first  rank  among 
western  wines.  Like  all  the  best  wines,  it  grew  in  Campania,  in 
the  Sinus  Caictanus,  near  Amyclio.  In  the  time  of  Pliny,  the  vine- 
yards had  been  ruined  principally  by  the  canal  of  Nero,  but  at  an 
oarUer  peiiod  Augustus  had  assigned  the  pabn  to  the  Setinian,  which 
also  maintained  its  superiority  after  the  CiPcubum  was  lost,  Th« 
Palernian  was  second  in  rank,  and  the  best  description  of  it,  the 
F((t/sti<f/tt(in,  grew  between  Sinnessa  and  Cedia,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  received  its  name  from  Sylla  (Faustus).  [Ilor.  Epist.  i.  .5,  5, 
at  Sinnessa.  A  capital  wine  grew  on  Yesimus.  Flor.  i.  16,  amic*i 
-I'ifihiis  iiioidcs,  (T((uri'Sy  Fdh-rnuSy  MassicuSy  Vesuvius.']  The  third 
]>lace  was  conten(le<l  for  by  the  AJhanum,  Surrentinum,  and  MnsH- 
ftnit,  as  well  as  by  tlio  Cah/ntni  and  Fumlanum.  After  the  time 
of  Julius  Ciesar,  th«}  fourth  j)laco  was  held  by  the  Mamfriimtm^ 
from  the  ncij^dibourliond  of  Messana,  and  Taurominitanum  was  fre- 
(jueutly  sold  for  it.  The  mitldling  kinds  were  the  TrifvUnum,  from 
the  hill  Trifoliuin,  in  Campania  (in  ^lart.  xiii.  14,  sfptima'  iritis)  ; 
Si'luiiiUDi,  S'lhiunm,  [Ilor.  (hi.  i.  20,]  XomfufaDifm,  and  others.  The 
commonest  wen^  Vaticnnnrn  (frequently  mentioned  by  Mart.  e.  </.  vi. 
92,  Vaft'c'tiHf  hihi.^  /  hihis  vinntitii).  X.  4.>).  To  render  it  more 
drinkahle,  good  old  wine  was  sometimes  intermixed;  Mart.  i.  19  : 
Quid  to,  Tiicon.  juvnt  vctido  miscere  Falenio 
111  Yatioiiuis  coiiditri  vina  cidis. 

V>  i(td(iinini,  from  the  vicinity  of  Yeii,  which  gained  the  epithet 
rvh'lhtm,  from  its  c<dour  having  a  reddish  tint.  Mart.  i.  104.  Be- 
sides i\\v<i\  tlu-re  wore  the  PrJi'/nifjn,  Mart.  i.  27,  xiii.  121 ;  {Car^- 
t'unnn,  xiii.  124;)  the  Laldanwa  (from  Spain),  i.  27,  vii.  53;  and 
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the  Masailitanumy  x.  36,  xiii.  123.  Much  adulteration  vas  prac- 
tised, not  only  in  mixing  different  wines  [Hor.  Sat,  i.  10,  24],  and 
adding  sapa  and  defrutuniy  and  foreign  wines,  especially  from 
Tmolus,  but  also  deleterious  substances.  See  Beckmann,  Beitr,  i.  181 . 

Next  to  these  western  wines  came  the  transmarina^  or  Greek, 
which  Pliny  esteemed.  The  best  were  the  Thasium^  Chiumy 
Leshiuniy  Sicyonium,  Ciipriiun^  and,  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  the  Clazo- 
7ne;j /urn  especially.  [Hor.  ^Saf.  ii.  8,  15.  Chiura  man's  expers.']  Not 
onh'  the  vessels  were  sprinkled  "vs-ith  sea-water,  but  it  was  put 
into  several  wines.  [See  Becker's  Charirles,  Engl,  transl.  p.  256. 
PHn.  xiv.  9,  23,  24,  xxiii.  24 ;  Ath.  i.  p.  32.  Vappa  was  any  sort 
of  wine  spoilt.  Plin.  xiv.  20,  25 ;  Acron  ad  Hor.  Sat.  i.  1,  104, 
ii.  3,  144.] 

Still  they  were  not  content  with  this  variety,  but  the  wines  from 
a  veiT  early  period  (Plin.  13,  15)  were  doctored  with  all  kinds  of 
aromatics  and  bitters,  as  myrrha^  aloes,  and  the  like.  Pallud.  xi.  14. 
Even  costly  essential  oUs  were  .mixed  with  the  wines,  which  also 
were  di'unk  out  of  vessels  that  had  held  them.  PUn.  xiii.  1,  5. 
Martial  calls  Wasfoliiita  sitis^  b(»cause  the  nardinum^o.^  also  called 
simply  y'o//(/^///^     Comp.  Juv.  vi.  303. 

Next  to  wine,  the  muhuin  was  a  veiy  favourite  diink ;  different 
accounts  are  given  of  the  manner  of  prejxiring  it.  Acconlinj;  to 
Colum.  (xiii.  41),  the  best  must  was  taken  direct  from  the  lacus^ 
ten  j)ounds  of  h«)uey  were  then  mixed  with  an  urna  of  it,  and  it 
was  at  once  poured  into  Unjtua^  and  covered  up  "svith  *rypsum. 
After  thii-ty-two  days  the>e  vessels  were  to  be  oi)ened  ;  and  the 
diink  poured  into  others.  This  way  of  making  it,  however,  was 
not  general,  as  is  proved  ])y  llor.  Sni.  ii.  4,  24  : 
Aufidiiis  forti  misct'bat  mtlla  Faloriio, 
^leiulosc,  etc. 

by  Macrob.  ^nt.  vii.  12,  [Plin.  xxii.  24,  53.  M(il<}nn  ex  vdn-e, 
viho  utilU.-^iiniiin,']  and  other  j)ass;p«''os.  In  (ii(qn>n.  (viii.  25,  2()), 
the  two  i»lans  of  iiiakini,',  viz.  from  loiu'-tifths  of  wine  and  one  of 
honey,  and  also  from  t«'n-L'h*venths  of  niu>t  and  one  of  honey,  are 
tau;_'-ht.  Pallad.  xi.  17.  The  Gre<-k  name  ft>r  it  was  oo'o/xt \i ; 
wliifh  word,  howevor,  has  another  meaniii.u:  also,  aniom;  th(^ 
Romans,  as  we  see  from  Ulp.  Ui[j.  xxxiii.  ti,  \).  The  dilierent 
kinds  of  honey  are  mentioned  in  note  oO,  p.  (U.  The  mulsuni 
was  ]»rinei]'ally  drunk  at  the  prandium  and  the  gu>tus.  Sack 
ponietimes  sup]>lii'd  its  place,     ^lart.  xiii.  !«)»>. 

The  c'lldif,  the  oidy  warm  drink  among  tlie  ancients,  consisted 
of  warm  wator  and  wine,  ])erhaj)s  with  the  addition  of  spice. 
Calda  was  drunk  mo.^t  in  winter,  but  like^sisc  at  other  seasons, 
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Mart.  viii.  67.  See  Eup.  on  Juv.  v.  63.  Boettiger  says  {Sah.  iL 
35),  *  It  is  quite  credible  that  the  ancients  had  something  to  match 
our  tea  and  coflPee  services ;  *  and  in  corroboration  of  this  we  call 
the  attention  of  the  reader  to  an  ancient  vessel^  which  evideatlT 


sorvod  for  prepaiin^,  or  keoi>in'_!:  warm  the  calda.  it  is  of  voir 
elegant  form,  resembling  a  tureen,  and  is  made  of  bronze.  Tiie 
eu2:raving  of  "it,  given  here,  is  c(»pied  fi'om  tlie  Mus.  Borb.  in.  65. 

In  tlie  centre  is  a  cylinder  reaching  to  tlie  bottom,  which  held 
the  coals  for  warming  the  liquids  around  it,  and  underneath  thi<^ 
cylinder  is  an  orifice  for  the  ashes  to  fall  through.  The  conical 
cover  cannot  bo  taken  olF,  but  there  is  imderneath  a  second  tl..t 
cover,  whic-h  is  movable,  and  only  covers  the  parts  contiiining  tho 
iluids,  leaving  the  remainder  ojien.  On  the  upper  rim  is  a  sort  of 
eup,  united  by  a  pipe  with  the  interior  of  the  vessel,  so  that  it 
might  bo  filled  without  the  lid  being  removed.  On  the  opposite 
>i.h^  a  tap  is  fixed,  for  the  purpose  of  letting  the  liquid  run  out. 

The  use  of  this  vessel  is  undoubted,  but  a  Eoman  name  can 
hardly  be  assigned  to  it,  and  from  among  those  named  by  Poll.  x. 
l)(),  lefpnavTi'ip,  nof]  invoXtjiijg^  after  Lucian  {Lexiph,  828),  seems  the 
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only  probable  one.  The  most  natural  name  would  certainly  be 
caidariumy  but  for  that  we  have  no  authority.  We  must  not  sup- 
pose that  such  a  vessel  was  alwajrs  used  for  the  calda,  as  in  general 
the  water  was  brought  in  jugs  or  cans,  named  by  Martial,  xiv.  105, 
urceoli  minutratorii.  [A  much  more  simple  vessel  for  calda  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  king  of  Denmark.  It  is  like  an  amphora, 
with  two  handles  and  a  double  bottom.  The  outer  partition  most 
likely  held  the  warm  water,  which  kept  the  calda  warm,  in  the 
middle.] 
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THE  CHAPLETS. 

IT  is  not  our  intention  to  discuss  in  its  fullest  extent  and  several 
relations  the  use  made  by  the  ancients  of  chaplets, — a  suhject 
entering  deeply  into  civil  and  religious  life,  as  the  simple  ornament 
of  leaves  became  a  symbol  of  martial  renown  and  civil  virtue. 
There  is  no  lack  of  works  upon  the  subject.  Paschalius,  in  his 
CoroncF,  gives  a  tolerable  collection  of  badly  elaborated  materials; 
the  work  of  Lanzoni,  de  Coronis  et  Ungtteyitis  in  ant,  Conv,y  confines 
itself  to  the  banquets ;  and  stLU  less  important  is  that  of  Schmeizel, 
Ve  Coronis,  The  notices,  however,  given  directly  by  ancient 
authors  are  of  more  consequence.  As  the  work  upon  chaplets  by 
-ffilius  Asclepiades,  and  the  writings  of  the  physicians  Mnesitheus 
and  Callimachus,  are  lost,  our  information  is  mainly  derived  from 
Athenoeus  (xv.),  Pliny  xxi.  1,  4,  and  other  scattered  passages. 
See  Salmas.  Exerdtt.  ad  Solin. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  assign  any  year  or  period  when  the  use 
of  chaj)U*ts  at  meals,  or  rather  at  the  carousal,  was  first  introduc*^ 
at  Pome;  but  we  leani  from  Pliny,  that  as  early  as  the  second 
Punic  war  chaplets  of  roses  were  worn.  The  walls  of  the  triclinium 
only  were,  however,  privy  to  this  decoration,  which,  although  so 
harmless  in  itself,  was  considered  incompatible  with  sobriety  of 
character,  and  ho  who  appeared  in  public  so  adorned  was  liable  to 
punishment.  Two  examples  of  such  pimishment  are  related  by 
Pliny  (56,  L.  Fulrins  arijentarius  heUo  Punico  secundo  cum  corona 
roMtica  inf(rdla  e  per^juhL  sua  in  forum  prospexisse  dictuSy  ex  aucio- 
ritaie  sriKitus  in  canrrtin  ahduduSy  non  ante  finem  belli  emissus  fsf. 
/*.  Mtotdfiiis,  cum  dt  /liUnn  Marsycr  corouain  e  Jlorihus  capiti  suo  im- 
juK-iuissft  ((f'jur  oh  id  duci  cinn  in  vincula  tri'ujnviri  jussisstnty  ajq^d- 
hu'it  frtbu/(i>ti  pi  (his.  Xpr  inU-rccsavre  iUi)\  but  it  was  perhaps  only 
the  flowers  that  drew  down  this  condemnation,  becaxLse  at  that 
})»'riod  of  misfortune  such  an  open  display  of  luxxuy  seemed  to 
have  a  (Iuiiltiious  tondonc}'.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  appear 
that  filU'ts  w<'re  worn  round  the  head  even  before  this  time,  to 
counteract  tlic  (effects  of  the  wine.  Ilenco  arose  by  degrees  the 
chaplets  of  leaves  and  floweis,  to  which  however  the  name  coromx 
was  not  .irivcn  till  later,  as  in  earlier  times  it  was  reserved  for  reli- 
jrious  nsaires  and  warlike  distinctions.  Pliny  agrees  with  Athen<eus 
(xv.  674).  who  follows  the  old  writers  concerning  the  early  Grecian 
custom-:.  The  cha])lets  which  superseded  the  simple  fillets  were 
not,  however,  considered  as  mere  ornaments,  but  it  was  believed,  or 
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at  least  pretended,  that  certain  leaves  and  flowers  exercised  a  bene- 
ficial influence  against  the  intoxicating  power  of  wine.  Thus,  in 
Plutarch  {Symp,  iii.  1),  the  physician  Tryphon  defends  the  use  of 
chaplets  at  wine  against  the  imputations  of  Ammonius.  He  praises 
the  lirtfuXtia  and  wokvwiipia  of  former  times,  which  had  discovered 
in  the  chaplets  an  antidote  to  the  influence  of  wine ;  and  Athenseus 
(675)  mentions  the  same  thing. 

A  simple  branch  of  green  served  for  a  chaplet  at  the  games, 
and  probably  for  the  corona  convivalis  also  in  the  first  instance, 
flowera  being  a  later  intrusion.  "When,  however,  Pliny  says  that 
Pausias  and  Glycera  were  the  first  to  weave  chaplets  of  flowers,  it 
is  only  an  instance  of  persons  celebrated  in  a  manufacture  being 
set  up  as  the  inventors  of  it,  as  we  can  cite  statues  with  chaplets 
of  flowers  of  a  date  far  earlier  than  Pausias.  The  Greeks  wove 
numerous  kinds  of  flowers  into  chaplets;  but  with  the  Romans 
it  W£is  different.  Besides  the  green  leaves  of  the  ivy,  mjT^le,  and 
apiuniy  they  used  but  few  garden-flowers  for  chaplets,  and  of  these 
chiefly  the  violet  and  rose.  Plin.  s.  10.  But  they  did  not  stop 
with  these  natural  materials,  especially  as  chaplets  were  required 
in  winter  also,  when  roses  could  be  obtained  only  at  a  very  great 
expense  ;  hence  imitations  were  made  of  various  materials.  "What 
Pliny  says  (s.  3)  of  the  gold  and  silver  garlands,  applies  only  to 
the  public  games,  but  the  words  coronis — <piai  vocojitur  yEgypti<]e  or. 
deinde  hiberncey  refer  to  the  corona>  conrindes.  No  further  intelli- 
gence is  given  about  the  Egyptian  ones  (see  Boettig.  Sah.  i.  231); 
but  as  they  are  distinguished  from  the  liibtnavy  they  would  seem 
not  to  have  been  ai-titicial.  The  hibema*  were  made  of  thin  leaves 
of  horn  dyed ;  and  such  might  be  understood  in  Martial  (vi.  80), 
did  not  the  Xora  dona,  and  the  antithesis,  rns  rastaituniy  and  horti 
Memphitidy  point  to  natural  flowers. 

Pliny  (s.  8)  relates  that  the  luxury  in  thorn  went  still  fui*ther. 
Chaplets  were  made  of  sinp:le  rose-leaves  by  fastening  them  to  a 
strip  of  bast,  but  wo  must  not  think  that  coroiHf  snides  are  always 
to  be  taken  in  this  sense,  as  the  chaplets  of  nurd  us  are  also  called 
sutiles,   and  the  sfn'ar  wrsicoh/res  likewise,  although   they   were 
probably  only  imitations  of  flowers.     See  Lucau,  PJairs,  x.  164  : 
Acfipiunt  sortas  nardo  florente  coronas 
Et  nuiiquara  fu^ieute  rosa. 
where   the   rosa  unrnqnani  /u'/itns  refers  probably  to  the  sericce. 
Mart.  xiii.  51,  7\.vta  rosis  nl  diritc  nardo  comua.     The  chaplets  in 
those  passages  denominated  serhe  and  texiir  are  simply  sntdes,  just 
as  in  Horace   {(hi.  i.  38,  2),  the  mxiv  pJidifra  corvnit,  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  chaplets  e  mero  folio  rv6<.e.     Chaplets  were 
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frequently  fonnd  on  monuments,  with  leaf  lying  OTer  leaf,  and  rose 
on  rose ;  and  it  is  possible  that,  in  such  cases,  the  roses  were  feist^ied 
on  a  strip  of  bast,  philyra;  they  would  then  be  rightly  termed 
sutiles.    These  are  meant  in  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  335  : 
Tempora  sutilibus  dnguntur  tota  coroms 
£t  latet  injecta  splendida  mensa  rosa. 
Ebrius  incinctis  philyra  conyira  capillis 
Saltat. 
and  Martial  x.  94,  Sutilis  aptetur  decies  roaa  crinihus,  which  seems 
to  mean  a  chaplet  of  ten  roses.     The  sutiles  are  again  mentioned  in 
Mart.  y.  65,  ix.  91 ;  and  pawroi  ork^avoi,  in  Hesychius  and  Salm.  on 
Jul,  Cap,  Anton.  4.    Salm.  Exerc,  ad  Sol.  703,  appears  rightly  to  ex- 
plain the  cor  once  tonsce^  or  tonaileSy  to  be  chaplets  made  of  single  leaves. 

Respecting  the  nature  of  the  chaplets  called  pactiles  by  Pliny, 
we  can  presume  nothing  certain,  not  even  whether  they  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  coron<B  plectiles  of  Plautus  (Bacchid.  L  1. 37) ; 
and  what  he  says  (s.  i.)  is  also  obscure.  We  may  in  general  a^mjne 
three  main  distinctions ;  they  were  either  woven  of  longer  twigs, 
as  of  iv5',  or  of  shorter  sprigs,  as  of  the  apium,  or  were  fastened  to 
a  band. 

At  the  coena  itself  chaplets  were  not  generally  used ;  they  be- 
longed, Hke  the  unguoita,  to  the  regular  comisaatio^  or  to  the 
compotatioy  succeeding  the  main  course.  They  were  distributed  when 
the  rne/isa  aecanda  was  seiTcd,  or  perhaps  later.  See  Plut.  Symp^ 
iii.  1 ;  Atheu.  xv.  685  and  669  ;  Mart.  x.  19,  18 ;  Petron.  60,  coronet 
aurecb  cum  ululaatris  luujuenti.  It  appears  to  have  been  usual  for 
the  host  to  give  chaplets,  and  sometimes  to  have  them  handed 
round  repeatedly ;  and  we  cannot  infer  from  Ovid  {Fasti,  i.  403) : 

Vina  dabat  Liber,  tulerat  sibi  quisque  coronam. 
that  the  ancient  custom,  according  to  which  each  guest  took  his 
own  garland,  was  adhered  to. 

They  also  hung  te."<toons  of  flowers  over  their  neck  and  breast, 
called  by  the  Greeks  viroOviiideQ.  Plut.  Si/mp,  iii.  1,  3 ;  Athen.  678 
and  6SS.  This  does  not  seem  to  have  been  usual  amongst  the 
llomans,  but  the  custom  is  mentioned  in  Cic.  Verr,  v.  iii.  Ipse  autem 
coroiiaiii  habtbat  untuii  hi  capitr,  alteram  171  collo,     Catull.  vii.  51 : 

Et  capitc  et  collo  mollia  serta  gerat 
and  Ovid,  Fasti,  ii.  7.*:J9.  In  Petronius  there  are  further  instances  of 
various  ways  of  garlanding  (65  and  70).  Comp.  Boettig.  Sab.  i.  240. 
At  Pome  the  dietetic  signification  of  the  chaplet  was  lost  sight  of, 
and  it  was  only  regarded  as  a  cheerful  ornament  and  symbol  of  fes- 
tivity, giving  occasion  to  many  a  joke  and  game,  such  as  the  bibere 
coronas.     Plin.  9. 
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THE  SOCIAL  GAMES. 

TTTE  must  not  omit  to  mention  those  games  which  were  pursued, 
'  ^  not  only  as  a  recreation,  but  also  with  the  hope  of  gain. 
The  game  of  hazard  had  become  a  most  pernicioiLs  mania  at  Rome ; 
and  severe  legal  prohibitions  could  not  prevent  the  ruin  of  the 
happiness  and  fortunes  of  many  by  private  gambling  with  dice. 
They  had  also  other  and  more  innocent  games,  success  in  which 
depended  wholly  on  the  skill  of  the  players,  like  the  game  of  chess 
at  the  present  day,  and  other  table-games.  We  shall  mention  all 
these  games,  but  the  matter  is  so  intricate,  and  the  inquiry  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  that  into  the  Grecian  games,  that  we  cannot 
treat  upon  it  fully ;  but  for  a  more  detailed  account  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Becker's  Antiquitates  PlaidiiHr. 

The  older  writings   upon   the   subject  by  Bulonger,  Meursius 
Souter,  Senftleben,  Calcagiiiiio,  are  to  be  found  in  Gronovii,  The$. 
Antt.  Ora'c.  viii.     Next  come  Salma.s.  on    Vo/>isc.  Procul.  13,736; 
and  ExercUt.  ad  Sol.  p.  79.3;  EuiIlt  on  Mart,  passim;  AVernsdorf 
on  Salt  ins  Bass. ;  Wu-stem.  Pal  lUs  Sranr. 

In  the  game  of  dice,  al^a,  two  kinds  of  dice  were  u>ed,  tali  or 
d(TTpdya\oiy  and  t( sst  rtf  or  Kv^m.  Ilvrodotus  (i.  94)  asciibos  the 
invention  of  the  gam*.'  to  tlu*  Lydiaiis;  but  Athouious  (i.  19)  cites 
anterier  instances  of  it.  Nitzsrh,  Aimi.  zn  Ilom.  Odz/ss.  i.  p.  27. 
The  tali  (the  chief  ])a>sa.2:(^s  a])out  which  are  Ku.^tath.  on  (hlijss.  i. 
p.  397  ;  Poll.  ix.  99)  were  (ui^jrinally  made  of  the  knuckles  of  animals; 
afterward-^  of  different  materials:  they  had  only  four  fiat  surfaces; 
on  the  other  two  sides  they  were  uneven  or  rounded,  so  that  the 
die  could  not  ejisily  rot  U]>on  either  of  them.  One  and  six  were 
marked  on  two  oi)posite  .^des,  and  three  and  four  on  the  other. 
The  numbers  two  and  five  were  wanting.  Knstath.  p.  1397;  Poll, 
a-j  above.  Tlu»  manner  of  i)laying  is  described  in  C'ic.  De  Pirin.  i. 
13:  Qnatuar  ta/i  Jodi  rusa  Vviivviiini  tfjiritntf,  Ximt  (iiam  centuni. 
Viiifrtos^  si  (jfta<lri/ii/ntti>s  ta/os  JtiYris,  casn  futurtDi  pntxs  ? 

The  four  dice  were  thrown  out  of  a  cup  of  hern,  box-wood,  or 
ivory,  which  had  graduated  intervals  inside,  that  the  chce  might  be 
better  mixed.  This  cup  was  narrower  at  the  t^j)  than  below,  and 
from  its  shape  was  called  pyrijus  or  tnrrinda,  also  j>hi//it(Sy  and  most 
commonly //iYiV/^f^.     Sidun.  Ep^'st.  viii.  12;  Mart.  xiv.  16.    Phimus 
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is  used,  Hor.  Sat  ii.  7,  17.  Etym.  Magn.  ^tftol*  rv/Sevruca  Spyava. 
Poll.  vii.  203 ;  x.  150.  Orca^  Pers.  iii. ;  and  in  a  fragment  of  Pom- 
ponius,  it  is  also  so  explained.  [Salmasins,  Bottiger,  and  Orelli 
rightly  assume  a  difference  of  form  between  the  fritillus  (as  cup) 
and  phimu8  (as  tower) ;  the  latter  had  graduated  intervals  inside. 
So  Cedren.,  i.  p.  125,  names  rb  \f/i;^o/3oXov  {fritillua),  and  distin- 
guishes from  it  rbv  irvpyov*     See  Yales.  ad  Harpocr,  v.  ^c/ioc.] 

The  dice  were  thrown  on  a  table  made  for  the  purpose,  alveus, 
alveoluSy  ahactiSy  with  a  slightly  elevated  rim  to  prevent  them  from 
falling.  The  best  throw  was  called  Ventis  or  Venereum  (/3dXoc, 
jactm)y  the  worst  cania.     Prop.  iv.  8,  45 : 

Me  quoque  per  talos  Venerem  quserente  secondos, 
Semper  dainnosi  subsiluere  canes. 

These  names,  and  a  passage  in  Pollux,  have  led  to  the  idea  that 
the  dice  were  not  numbered,  but  had  figures  which  stood  for 
certain  numbers.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  Pollux,  by  the  ex- 
pression (Txriiia  Tov  TTTOifiaTOQ,  meant  a  mark  on  the  dice,  or  tho 
casual  combination  produced  by  the  throw,  as  when  three,  four,  four, 
six,  or  one,  three,  six,  six,  were  turned  up.  Eustathius  names  the 
four  sides  fiovdSa  Kai  t^ddoj  rpidSa  Kai  rirpaSaf  and  indeed  there 
were  separate  names  for  each  turn  up.  Some  throws  appear  to 
have  counted  more  than  were  actually  turned  up.  So  says  Eust.  on 
Iliad,  xxiii.  87,  and  also  Pollux.  Four  dice  only  could  have  been 
played  "\^4th,  because  with  five  the  Venus  would  never  have  been 
thro^^Ti,  and  these  four,  even  though  senioneSf  could  only  count 
twenty-four. 

The  most  fortunate  throw  was  when  all  four  dice  presented 
difforont  numbers ;  as  is  clear  from  Lucian,  A  mor,  884 ;  Mart.  xiv. 
14,  Tali  eborei  : 

Cum  steterit  nuUus  vultu  tibi  talus  eodem 
^funcra  me  dices  magna  dedisse  tibi ; 

it  was  called  the  Venus  or  Venereus.  Whether  K<^oc  had  the  same 
sipiification,  or  meant  senioncs,  is  doubtful. 

The  worst  throw  is  supposed  to  have  been  when  all  four  dice 
pj-esented  the  same  number,  but  this  is  not  quite  correct.  It  was 
not  the  same  thing  whether  four  fAovddiCy  or  four  rcrpa^if,  and  so 
on,  were  turned  up ;  and  there  was  no  canis  except  all  four  pre- 
sented an  ace.  [Isid.  xviii.  10,  unnm  enim  significat  sc.  canis.]  This 
is  shown  by  Suet.  Autj.  71,  where  tho  word  cania  is  applied  to  the 
ace,  as  senio  to  the  six  (hero  the  rule  of  the  game  W8is,  that  any 
one  who  turned  up  a  sin^rle  ace  or  a  single  six  out  of  the  four  dice 
thrown,  had  to  put  an  additional  denarius  into  the  pool,  in  singuk^ 
talos  singidos  dcnarioa  conferebat)]   and  so  says  Pollux,  cat  tu  fih 
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fAovdSa  ^ijXovv  Kvwv  caXctrac.  In  Plant.  Cure,  ii.  3,  75,  it  is  impro- 
bable that  voUurii  quatuor  denote  canis,  or  that  the  basilicus  is 
equivalent  to  Yenereus.  The  game  was  not  always  played  so  that 
the  winning  or  losing  depended  on  the  Venereus  or  canis,  but  on 
the  number  of  pips  or  novaStQ,  The  Greeks  called  this  ttXh^o- 
PcXivBa  Trai^ai/.  Poll.  ix.  95.  Perhaps  this  was  played  more  fre- 
quently with  the  regular  six-sided  dice,  tesserce  or  kv(3oi,  but  the  tali 
were  also  used  for  it.  Poll.  ix.  117.  Comp.  Athen.  x.  444.  The 
tessei*ee  were  just  like  oiu*  dice,  the  sides  were  numbered  1  to  6,  and 
the  two  opposite  sides  always  counted  together,  seven.  [Isid.  xviii. 
63,  64,  65.]  Though  four  dice  were  required  in  the  game  of  aargd' 
yaXot^  only  three,  and  later  two,  tcsserre  were  used.  Hesych. :  ij 
rpig  tK  ^  TpttQ  KvjSoij  vapoifiia  iiri  rwv  tTTiTvyxcivovTutv,  [But  Ilesych. 
has  misunderstood  the  proverb,  for  icvfioi  here  denotes  the  pips  and 
not  dice,  as  he  goes  on  to  say.  It  means,  therefore,  either  three 
sixes  or  three  aces,  i.  e.  all  or  nothing.]  Mart.  xiv.  15,  Tessera: 
Nod  sim  talorura  nuraero  pur  tessera,  dum  sit 
Major,  quam  talis,  alea  siupe  mihi. 

"We  do  not  leam  whether  this  game  always  depended  upon  turning 
lip  the  mo8t  pips,   or  whether  doublets  counted   extra,  but  the 
simple  TrXiitTro/SoXiv^a  irait^iiv  was  at  any  rate  most  common.     The 
game  with  the  tesserie  was  always  played  for  money  or  something 
representing  it,  wliilst  the  tali  were. used  in  otlier  ways  also.     The 
manner  of  playing  it  is  related  in  Suet.  Aug.  71,  and  Poll.  ix.  95. 
That  enoiiuous  sums  were  lost  at  plaj''  is  seen  from  Juvenal,  i.  89  : 
Xequo  enim  loculis  comitantibus  itur 
Ad  casum  tabulie  ;  posita  sed  luditur  area. 
Pra-lia  quanta  illuc  dispensatore  videbis 
ArnuLTero  I  simplex ne  furor,  sestertia  centum 
Ptrderc  et  horrenti  tuuicara  uou  reddere  servo  ? 

And  hence  all  play  for  money  was  from  an  early  period  interdicted, 
■with  the  single  exception,  uhi  jirv  virfutc  cerimnen  Jit.  Plant.  3Iil, 
ii.  2,  9,  mentions  this  law.  No  attention  was  paid  to  the  complaints 
of  persons  who  allowed  gaming  in  their  houses,  not  even  in  cases  of 
robbery  and  actual  violence.  Paul.  T)i(j.  xi.  5,  2.  See  an  instance 
of  coiuhnnudi  de  aha  in  Qic.  Phil,  ii.  23.  This  law,  as  maybe 
easily  imagined,  was  not  only  ti*ansgressed  in  private  more  than 
any  other,  but  became  null  and  void  under  some  of  the  emperors, 
who  were  passionately  devoted  to  play,  as  Claudius,  who  wrote  a 
book  upon  garfiing.  By  others,  again,  it  was  ^-igorously  enforced ; 
this  seems  to  have  been  the  case  w^th  Domitian ;  and  to  this  cir- 
cumstance Martial  often  alludes.  The  game  was  only  allowed  as  a 
pastime  during  meals,  as  we  see  from  Paul.  Dig,  xi.  5,  4 ;  [Sidon. 
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Ap.  Ep»  i.  2.]  and  during  the  Saturnalia  alone  were  all  restrictions 
removed.    Mart.  xi.  6 : 

Unctis  falciferi  senis  diebns 

Begnator  quibos  imperat  fritilliis. 

V.  84.  In  the  concealment  of  the  popina  it  was  doubtless  fre- 
quently indulged  in.    Mart.  iv.  14 : 

Dum  blanda  vagus  alea  December 

Incertis  souat  hinc  et  bine  fritillis, 

Et  ludit  popa  nequiore  talo. 

Where  perhaps  by  nequior  talus  loaded  dice  are  meant :  in  Aristot. 
Problem,  xvi.  12,  we  have  fitfidkvl^iofuvovQ  aarpayaKotfc,  How  much 
these  games  became  the  fashion  at  a  later  period  is  shown  by  Jus- 
tinian's interdict,  by  which  he  allowed  lost  money  to  be  demanded 
back.  Co(L  iii.  43.  [De  Pauw  de  alea  veterum.'}  Similar  decrees 
were  in  force  against  betting,  which,  however,  we  must  not  suppose 
to  have  been  such  a  mania  as  is  described  by  Bulwer,  in  his  Last 
Dai/8  of  Pompeii.  No  bets  were  allowed  upon  games  which  were 
entirely  of  chance.     Marcian.  Dig,  xi.  5,  3. 

Other  games  in  which  success  did  not  depend  on  luck,  but  in  a 
great  measure  on  skill,  were  not  illegal.  Foremost  among  these 
stand  the  board-games,  two  of  which  are  known  to  have  been  io 
vogue  at  Eome,  Indus  latrunailorum,^  and  duodecim  BcHptorum. 
Martial  seems  to  have  alluded  to  them  (xiv.  17,  Tabula  lusoria) : 
Hie  mihi  bis  seno  numeratur  tessera  puneto ; 
Calculus  hie  gemino  discolor  boste  perit. 

The  first  line  alludes  to  the  duodecim  scriptay  the  second  to  the 
httnincuU.  The  tabula  lusoria  appears  to  have  been  a  table  on  either 
side  of  which  one  of  these  games  could  be  played. 

The  chief  passage  describing  the  first  of  these  games  is  in  Sal. 
Bassus,  Panrfj.  in  Pis.  180: 

Callidiore  modo  tabula  variatur  aporta 

Calculus  et  vitrco  peraguntur  milite  bella, 

Et  niveus  nigros,  nunc  et  niger  alliget  albos. 

Sod  tibi  quis  non  terga  dedit  ?  quis  te  duce  cessit 

Calculus  ?  aut  quis  non  peritunis  perdidit  bostem  ? 

Mille  modis  acics  tua  dimicat :  ille  petcntera 

Dum  fugit,  ipse  rapit;  longo  yenit  ille  recessu 

Qui  stctit  in  spcculis  :  hie  se  comraittere  rix» 

Audet  et  in  pnedam  venientem  decipit  bostem, 

Ancipites  subit  ille  moras  similisque  ligato 

Obligat  ipse  duos  :  bic  ad  majora  movetur, 

Vt  citus  et  fracta  prorumpat  in  agraina  mandra. 

Clausaque  dijecto  populetur  ma»nia  vallo. 

Intcrea  sectis  quamvis  acerrima  surgant 
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Proelia  militibos,  plena  tamen  ipse  pludange, 
Aut  etiam  paaco  spoliata  milite  vincis, 
Et  tibi  captiva  resonat  man  as  utraque  turba. 
See  also  Ovid.  Art  Am,  iii.  35,  and  Trist,  ii.  477  : 
Discolor  ut  recto  gjassetur  limite  miles, 
Cum  medius  gemino  calculus  hoste  pent. 
Comp.  Art  Am.  ii.  207.     Pol.  ix.  7 ;  Enstath.  p.  1397. 

We  learn  from  the  above-named  autliors  that  the  game  was  like 
our  chess,  or  perhaps  more  of  a  besieging  game  ;  for  the  mandrcBf 
mentioned  by  Bassiis,  and  of  which  Martial  speaks  (vii.  72),  can 
only  be  stones  which  served  as  a  kind  of  intrenchment.  The  calculi 
wore  probably  of  ditterent  values,  loiigo  venit  ille  recesau^  qui  stetit  in 
specidis ;  and  perhaps  a  piece  of  this  kind  may  be  compared  to  a 
bishop  in  chess.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Isidor.  OHg.  xviii.  67, 
calculi partim  online  movvntur^  2)artim  vage,  Ideo  alios  ordinarioSj 
alios  vagos  appeUaid.  At  verOy  qui  moveri  oninino  non  possunt, 
incitos  dicunt.  But  we  have  no  proof  that  they  were  of  different 
shape.  The  matnlne  perhaps  ditTcred  fi-om  the  latro)ies,  as  the 
calculi  were  also  called  latrunculi^  miJiks,  bellatores.  They  were 
generaUj'  made  of  glass,  vitreo  peruguntur  milite  hella^  and  vitreo 
latrone  clausus.  Also,  Mart.  xiv.  20.  They  were  also  made  of  more 
costly  materials. 

The  art  of  the  player  consisted  either  in  taking  his  adversary's 
pieces,  or  rendering  them  unable  to  move.  The  first  took  place 
when  he  brought  some  of  his  adversary's  pieces  between  two  of  his 
own,  7nediu8  gemi/to  c<tlc(ilu8  hoste  perit ;  they  also  sacrificed  a  piece 
occasionally  for  the  pui-pose  of  gaining  some  greater  advantage. 
The  second  was  called  ligarcy  alligarey  ohUgarey  and  such  pieces 
were  said  to  be  inciti,  ciere  being  the  pro])er  expression  for  *  to 
move.'  Plant.  Pien.  iv.  280.  Ad  iucitas  redact  us  meant  one  who 
could  make  no  other  move.  The  fewer  number  of  pieces  lost  the 
greater  was  the  victory ;  and  we  see  from  Sonec.  De  Truviq,  14, 
what  importance  was  attached  to  this.  LmUbat  [Canius]  latrun- 
culiSy  cum  centurio  agmen  periturorum  trah£ns  et  ilium  quoque  citari 
jubet.  Vocatus  nuinerarit  calculos  et  sodali  5«o,  Vide^  iuquit,  ue  post 
mortem  meam  mentiari's  te  vicisse.  Turn  annueus  cent ur ion i ;  Testis^ 
inquit,  eris,  uno  me  aidtcedire. 

The  Indus  duodecim  scriptorum  appears  to  have  somewhat  re- 
sembled our  backgjimmon  ;  see  Salmas.  and  Boidenger,  cap.  61 ;  at 
least  so  far  as  the  dice  decide  the  move.  Petron.  33.  The  board 
was  marked  with  twelve  lines  on  which  the  pieces  moved.  Ovid. 
Art.  Am.  iii.  363.  Moving  the  pieces  was  called  dare.  Cic.  in  Non. 
ii.  p.  170:  Itaque  tibi  concedOf  quod  in  duudtcim  scrijitis  oliiUy  ut 
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caladwm  reducas,  si  te  alicujua  dati  pcenitet.  Grid.  Art.  Am.  n.  203. 
Comp.  Trist  ii.  475.  Quinct.  Inst,  xi.  2.  [C?ic.  dc  Or.  iL  50.  Ter. 
Ad,  iv.  7,  21.]  This  game  does  not  appear  to  have  borne  any 
affinity  to  the  vtmia  M  trevrt  ypaiAfiwv  of  the  Greeks,  which  per- 
haps was  more  like  that  mentioned  by  Ovid,  Trist,  ii.  481. 

The  SipTiafffibQt  apTidKiiVf  dpna  ^  vtptrrA  vaiZuv  or  aVflv,  ludere 
par  impary  seems  not  to  have  been  uncommon  at  Borne.  Poll.  ix.  7, 
101.  Aristotle  frequently  mentions  it,  as  Rhet,  iii.  5,  4 ;  Dt  Divin^ 
per  aomn, ;  compare  Meurs.  p.  948,  and  Schneid.  on  Xenoph.  de 
Off.  mag.  5,  10.  Among  Eoman  authors,  it  is  mentioned  by  Hot, 
Sat.  ii.  3,  248;  Nux.  Eleg.  79: 

Est  etiam,  par  sit  numerus,  qui  dicat,  an  impar, 
Ut  divinatos  auferat  augur  opes. 

Suet.  Aug.  71.  The  game  consisted  in  one  person  guessing  whether 
the  pieces  of  money,  or  whatever  it  was  that  his  adversary  lield  in. 
his  hand,  were  odd  or  even ;  it  is  represented  in  works  of  art,  as, 
for  instance,  where  a  boy  is  pressing  the  hand  contedning  his  gains 
to  his  breast.  See  Boettig.  Amalth.  i.  175.  The  astragalizont^ 
of  Polycletus  may,  however,  have  been  real  dice-players.  August. 
t.  106.  The  game  mentioned  by  Ovid  {Art.  Am.  iii.  361,  pilcc 
rdiculo  fusm)  has  been  already  noticed. 

Some  speak  of  the  Romans  having  adopted  the  Korra^,  of 
which  the  Greeks  were  so  passionately  fond,  and  which  is  folly 
described  by  Athena^us,  xv.  See  Jacob's  Att.  Mus.  iii.  473.  Not- 
withstanding the  numerous  modifications  of  this  game,  we  can  only 
assume  two  sorts  of  it.  The  first,  when  a  person  had  to  pour  wine 
into  a  vessel  without  spilling  any  of  it.  The  second  was  this :  a 
balance  was  susjiended,  and  under  one  of  the  scales  a  basin  with 
water,  and  the  enigmatical  Manes,  were  placed  in  it :  the  wine  was 
to  bo  poiu-ed  into  the  scale,  so  that  it  sank  down  into  the  basin, 
and  touched  the  Manes.  Still  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  proof 
that  this  game  got  into  vogue  among  the  Romans.  The  passage  in 
Plautus,  Trhi.  iv.  3,  4,  is  unciuestionably  a  joke  borrowed  from  Phi- 
lemon.    See  Becker's  Charidts,  Eng.  trans,  p.  265. 
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THE  INTERMENT  OF  THE  DEAD. 

A  MONG  the  most  ceremonious  observances  of  the  Romans  were 
-^  the  solemnities  in  honour  of  the  dead.  Instead  of  simply  con- 
sig^ning  the  corpse  to  the  earth,  such  pomp  and  ceremonial  had 
gradually  got  into  vogue,  that,  though  full  of  deep  import  in  its 
pi-omptings,  yet  in  outward  appearance,  at  least,  it  looked  mere 
vain  show ;  nay  more,  nonsensical  and  ridiculous. 

The  custom  has  been  already  illustrated  very  satisfactorily  by 
Alex,  ab  Alex.  Gen,  dd.  iii.  7 ;  [by  Moursius,  Guther,  Laurentius, 
Quensted  in  Gro'v.  Thes.  and  Gronov.  Thes, ;]  more  largely  by 
Kirchmann,  J)e  funerihus  Romanorum ;  also  by  Nieupoort,  Ant, 
Bom.  de  ritu  funerum.  See  also  Baehr's  chapter  on  the  subject,  in 
Ki'euzer's  Abriss.y  which  is  more  useful  still. 

The  topic  has  been  so  often  discussed,  that  the  chief  points  only 
will  be  mentioned  hero. 

The  folloTs-ing  passages  from  ancient  authors  are  important. 
Yirg.  ^i^n.  vi.  212,  sqq.  Tib.  iii.  2.  Prop.  i.  17;  ii.  3;  iv.  7.  Ovid. 
Trist.  iii.  3.  Petr.  71.  Appul.  Flor,  iv.  19.  Also  particularly, 
Cic.  de  Legg,  ii.  21.     Polyb.  vi.  53,  54 ;  and  Horodian,  iv.  2. 

The  scrupulous  conscientiousness  observed  in  discharging  the 
funeral  rites  was  intimately  connected  "^ith  the  religious  notion 
concerning  the  future  stiite ;  but  it  is  very  probable  that  this  belief 
was  originated  and  fostered  by  prudential  motives,  to  counteract,  in 
less  ci\ilized  times,  the  evil  effects  which  would  have  resulted  from 
the  neglect  of  sepulture.  At  a  very  early  period  the  belief  was 
rooted  in  people's  minds,  that  the  shades  of  the  imburied  wandered 
restleasly  about,  without  gaining  admittance  into  Hades;  so  that 
non-burial  came  to  be  considered  the  most  deplorable  calamity  that 
could  befall  one,  and  the  discharge  of  this  last  service  a  most  holy 
duty.  This  obligation  was  not  restricted  to  relatives  merely,  and 
near  connections ;  it  was  performed  towards  strangers  also ;  and  if 
one  happened  to  meet  with  an  unburied  corpse,  he  at  any  rate  ob- 
served the  form  of  throwing  earth  thiice  upon  it.    Ilor.  Od.  i.  28,  22 . 

At  tu,  iiauta,  vasrif  ne  parce  malignus  areiire 

Ossibus  et  capiti  inhumato 
Particulum  dare : 


and  then, 


licebit 
Injecto  ter  pulvere  curras. 
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[Varro,  Z.  Z.  v.  23 ;]  Petr.  114.    And  this  was  considered  suffi- 
cient, as  we  see  from  Propert.  iii.  7,  25 : 

Reddite  corpus  humo,  positaque  in  gnrgite  rite, 
PaBtum  sponte  taa  vilis  arena  tegas. 

Comp.  Claud,  in  Rufin,  i.  371. 

The  usage  was  rendered  still  more  binding  by  a  regulation  tbat 
the  heir,  or  family  generally,  a  member  of  which  had  remained 
unburied,  should  yearly  oflPer  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  a  porca 
prcEcidaneaf  and  not  till  then  was  the  familia  pura,  Varro  in  Non. 
ii.  p.  163 ;  and  for  the  explanation  of  the  word,  PauL  p.  223. 
The  annual  repetition  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Marius  Victor, 
p.  2470,  Putsch.  Comp.  Cic.  Leg.  ii.  22.  And  hence,  in  cases 
where  the  corpse  was  not  obtainable,  they  held  the  exequice  not- 
withstanding, and  built  an  empty  monimient  {cenotuphium),  which 
was  also  done  by  the  Greeks,  as  we  know  from  Plato's  Menexeiius. 

As  a  duty  binding  upon  everybody,  the  burial  with  its  usar^ 
was  called  by  the  Romans,  justa,  jusia  facere^  or  /erre,  also  debifa 
(Hor.  Od,  ii.  6,  23),  as  among  the  Greeks  rd  SiKata,  v6fufia,  vofuZi' 
fitvaj  and  in  Plato's  Menexenus^  to.  TrpotrjiKovra. 

If  not  an  universal,  still  it  was  not  an  uncommon  habit,  appa- 
rently, to  give  the  dpng  a  last  kiss,  in  order  to  catch  the  parting 
breath.  The  passages  from  which  this  is  inferred  are  Cic.  Ver^, 
V.  45,  Matres  .  .  ,  ah  ertremo  cornplexu  liber nm  exclusce :  qtice  hihil 
aliud  (rrahatit,  nisi  nt  filiorum  exiremum  spiritum  ore  txcipere  sihi  It- 
ceret ;  YLrg.  .En.  iv.  684,  extremus  si  quia  stiper  haJituserraty  ore  hgam. 

The  same  person,  perhaps,  closed  the  eyes  of  the  departed,  con- 
dere  ocuios  (Ovid.  Trist.  iii.  3,  44),  or  premere^  Ovid.  ^m.  iiL  9,  49. 
The  assertion  that  the  signet-ring  was  also  immediately  pulled 
off  the  finger,  and  put  on  it  again  at  the  funeral  pile,  seems  totally 
groundless.  The  passage  quoted  in  support  of  this  notion  (Plin. 
xxxi.  1,  6)  alludes  to  the  dishonesty  of  the  slaves,  who  stole  the 
rings  from  the  finger.  A  second  passage  (Suet.  Tib.  93)  is  also 
misunderstood.  Spart.  Iladr.  26,  proves  nothing;  neither  can  we 
deduce  from  Propert.  iv.  7,  9, 

Et  soli  tarn  digito  beryllon  adederat  ignis, 

an5i;hing  more  than  that  the  ring  was  burnt  with  the  corpse,  not 
that  it  was  then  first  replaced  on  the  finger. 

After  this,  those  present  called  on  the  deceased  by  name,  or  set 
up  a  loud  (dairiour  and  bewailing,  for  the  purpose  of  recalling  the 
pei-son  to  life,  if  h*»  should  bo  onlj'  in  a  trance,  conclamabatur.  The 
chief  passages  thereon  are  Quinct.  Did.  viii.  10;  and  Amm.  Marc 
XXX.  10:    rvst   condaniata  imperatoria  auprema  corpusque  curatum 
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(id  aepulturam.    From  which  we  learn  that  this  took  place  pre- 
vious to  the  curatura  ;  and  hence  also  Ovid.  Triat.  iii.  3,  43  : 
Nee  mandata  dabo,  nee  eum  clamore  supremo 
Labentes  oeulos  eondet  amiea  roanus. 
They  then  said  conclamatum  esty  a  formula  also  applied  to  other 
occurrences  in  life,  when  no  more  hope  remained.     See  Terent. 
Fiai.  iii.  56.     The  corpse  was  thereupon  taken  down  from  the  bed, 
deponehatur.     See  Ovid,  supra,  v.  40  : 

Depositum  nee  me  qui  fleat  ullus  erit, 
and  washed  with  hot  water,  perhaps  to  try  to  restore  it  to  life. 
The  fimeral  was  next  ordered  of  the  lihiUnarius.  These  people, 
who  were  named  from  Venus  Libttinaj  in  whose  temple  their  ware- 
houses were  situated,  undertook  to  provide  everything  requisite  for 
the  interment.  Plut.  Qacrst,  Bom.  23,  Aid  ri  tA  irpbg  rdc  rapdQ 
iriTTpdaKovcnv  iv  rt^  Ai/Sin'vjjf,  vo^iZovrtg  'AtppoSirrjv  flvat  ri)v  Atf^rivrfv, 
The  law  required  that  they  should  have  due  notice  of  a  death,  and 
receive  a  certain  impost,  just  as  when  births  were  reported  in  the 
temple  of  Juno  Lucina.  Dion.  Halic.  iv.  15.  Suet.  Ner.  39.     Hence 

in  Liv.  xl.  19,  Pesiilentia in  urhe  tanta  eraf,  ut  Lihitina  tunc 

vix  svffirerft.  The  lilitinarii  furnished  the  polh'ncforesj  vespilloneSy 
prcpjic(p,  and  so  forth — indeed,  all  that  was  necessary  for  either 
the  humblest  or  grandest  interment,  at  a  certain  rate  of  payment. 

The  poUindory  a  slave  of  the  JihitinariuSy  next  cared  for  the  corpse. 
Ulp.  Dig.  xiv.  iii.  5  ;  Plant.  Asin.  v.  2,  60.  Ecquis  currity  poUinc- 
tore?7i  a r cesser e  ?  Mortuu^  st  DenuenefuSy  and  Poen.  Prol.  63.  Their 
business  was  chiefly  to  anoint  the  dead,  and  to  remove  anything  that 
might  be  calculated  to  create  unpleasant  impressions.  Fulgentius, 
de  Serm,  ant.  3  :  Dicti  autem  poUinctores  quasi  poUutorum  unrtores, 
Servius,  on  the  contrary  (Vu'g.  ^Fn.  ix.  483),  derives  the  word  a 
polUney  quo  mortuis  os  ohJinehanty  ne  livor  appareret  eorstinrti.  This 
being  done,  the  corpse  was  clad  in  the  garment  suitable  to  his  rank, 
but  a  free  person  always  in  the  totjay  even  out  of  Rome,  in  the  pro- 
vincial towns,  where  it  was  not  generally  worn  in  Ufe.  Juv.  iii.  171 : 

Pars  magna  Italia^  est,  si  verum  adraittiraus,  in  qua 

Nemo  togam  sumit,  nisi  mortuus. 
But  of  course  its  description  was  regulated  by  the  position  and  pro- 
perty of  the  deceased.  Magisterial  persons,  who  wore  the  tor/a  prcn^ 
textay  were  always  buried  in  it.  Liv.  xxxiv.  7.  It  is  very  uncertain 
whether  viri  triumphaJes  were  dressed  in  the ///?*»>«  palmata,  or  toga 
pida.  The  passage  from  Suet.  Xer,  50:  funerutus  est  stragulis  albis 
aura  intextiSy  quibus  usus  fuerat  KaJendis  JanuariiSy  refers  just  a^ 
little  to  the  dress,  as  do  the  purparecf  vestes  veUunina  notay  in  Virg. 
^n,  vi.  221.     It  ia  the  torus  Attalicus  of  Prop.  ii.  13,  22.     Still 
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the  waxen  image  lying  on  the  coffin  of  Augustus,  and  representing 
his  corpse,  is  thus  attired.  Dio.  Cass.  lyi.  34 :  i/cwv  6i  Sij  nc  o^oi 
Ktipivri  iv  iTTivueitft  ffToXf  j^f^Tvcro. 

The  custom,  so  prevalent  in  Greece,  of  putting  a  chaplet  on  the 
corpse,  was  not  followed  at  Rome,  at  least  not  generally.  The  case 
was  somewhat  different,  when  the  deceased  had,  while  alive,  gained 
a  crown  as  the  reward  of  merit.  To  this  refer  the  words  Cic.  de 
Legg.  ii.  24,  coronam  viriute  partam  ,  ,  ,  ,  lex  impoaitam  jubft.  The 
same  applies  to  Plin.  xxi.  3,  and  Cic.  p,  FlaccOy  31.  Neve^thele^^, 
the  Jedus  and  rogus  were  adorned  with  leaves  and  flowers,  as  is  seen 
from  Dion.  xi.  39  ;  and  Pliny  mentions  that  flowers  were  strewed 
before  the  bier  of  Scipio  Serapio,  a  thing  which  often  happened. 
The  business  of  the  poUindor  being  finished,  the  corpse  was  laid 
on  a  kind  of  bed-of-state,  lediis  funehris^  [unquestionably  in  the 
atrium.~\  Kirchmann  (i.  12)  says  the  vestibulum,  but  he  appears  to 
misunderstand  that  term.  Sueton.,  it  is  true,  writes  (c.  100), 
equester  ordo — intuUt  atque  in  vestihulo  domus  coUocuvit ;  but  the 
phrases  ex  tedihrn  efftvriy  efferri  foras,  show  that  the  corpse  did  not 
lie  before  i]iQ  jauna  ;  besides,  in  that  case,  what  need  would  there 
have  been  of  the  cj'press  outside,  to  showthat  it  was  a  domiis/unesta  f 
On  the  situation  of  the  corpse,  see  Plin.  vii.  8 :  Ritu  naturce  capite 
hominem  gigui  mos  est  pedibus  efferri.  The  usual  opinion  is,  that  a 
piece  of  coin  was  put  in  his  hand,  as  a  t;auXov,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Stj-x.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  was  a  regular  Eoman 
custom.  The  few  passages  where  it  is  mentioned,  as  Juv.  iiL  267  : 
Jam  sedet  in  ripa  tetrumque  novicius  horret 
Porthmea,  nee  sperat  coenosi  gurgitis  alnum 
Infelix,  nee  habet,  quem  porrigat  ore  trientem  ; 

and  Prop.  iv.  11,  7  : 

Vota  movent  superos  ;  ubi  portitor  tera  recepit, 
Obserat  hoibosos  lurida  porta  rogos  ; 

give  no  sufficient  proof ;  for  both  the  poets  might  very  easily  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  the  foreign  way  of  describing  the  thing, 
so  often  used  by  other  poets.  VirgU,  in  his  description  of  the  scene 
at  the  Stygian  lake,  mentions  the  inops  inhumaiaqtie  turba  (-f ».  vi. 
325),  yet  not  a  word  about  the  passage-money,  though  he  had  such 
ample  opportunity  for  so  doing.  Lastly,  the  coins  discovered  in 
lu-ns  at  Pompeii  are  not  a  cogent  proof  of  it.  [Seyffert,  de  Numis 
in  ore  de/und.  repertis.'\ 

By  the  side  of  the  Jedus  a  censer  was  placed,  acerra  {turibtduTn)^ 
Pest.  Kxc,  p.  16 ;  and  near  the  house  a  pine  or  cypress  was  planted ; 
partly  as  a  sjTnbol  of  the  gloomy  power  who  had  irrevocably  de- 
manded his  victim ;  partly  as  a  warning  sign  to  those  who  were 
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forbidden  by  religious  groxinds  to  enter  such  a  house,  Plin.  xvi. 
10,  18,  ibid.  33,  {cupresaua) :  Diti  sacra  et  ideofunehri  aigno  ad  domos 
posita.  Paul.  p.  63.  Serv.  ad  Virg,  jEn,  iii.  64 :  Hainani  morts 
erat,  ut  potis&imum  cupressuSy  quce  exciaa  renasci  non  solety  in  vestibulo 
mortui  poneretury  ne  quia  imprudena  rem  divinam  facturua  introeat  et 
quasi  attaminatus  suscepta  peragere  non  poasit,  [iv.  507,  vi.  216.] 
This  warning  was  particularly  for  the  priests,  as  Servius  goes  on  to 
say :  ne  quiaquam  ponti/ex  per  ignorantiam  pollueretur  ingreaaua. 
Scaliger  concludes  from  Lucan  (iii.  442),  et  non  pleheioa  lectoa  teatata 
cupresaua,  that  the  cypress,  in  earlier  times  a  rare  tree,  was  used 
only  by  the  rich,  or  at  grand  funerals.  The  picea  was,  doubtless, 
substituted  for  it  in  other  cases. 

According  to  Servdus  {ad  u^n.  v.  64),  the  corpse  remained  lying 
in  state  for  seven  days,  and  was  then  brought  to  the  place  of  inter- 
ment, efferebatur.  The  accuracy  of  this  statement  has  been  ah-eady 
impugned  by  Kirchmann,  at  least,  as  regards  the  custom  being  a 
universal  one.  Indeed  it  is  e\'ident  that,  among  the  lower  orders, 
such  ceremoniousness  could  not  have  prevailed,  and  that  they 
buried  their  dead  with  more  simplicity  and  less  delay,  not  being 
able  to  procure  the  preservative  uuguenta. 

A  herald,  praco,  used  to  invite  the  people  to  be  present  at  the 
celebration  of  any  grand  burial,  whore,  for  instance,  public  games 
formed  part  of  the  spectacle.  This  was  a  funita  indi'divinn,  Fest. 
Exc.  p.  79 ;  Cic.  de  Legg.  ii.  24.  The  formula  used  by  the  pn^co 
ran  in  full:  UUus  Quiris  (do  datns  esty  ej^seqnias  [L.  Titio,  L.  Jiiio) 
ire  cni  connnvdina  est,  Jam  temjjus  est ;  oil  us  ex  adibits  tj^vrtnr.  Yarr. 
L.  L.  V.  p.  100;  comp.  Ecst.  p.  217;  Terent.  PJivnn.  v.  9,  37;  and 
Ovid.  Amor.  ni.  6,  1 : 

Psittacus  Eois  imitatrix  ales  ab  Indis 
Occidit :  exsequias  ite  frequenter  avcs. 

The  funns  puhlicum  may  be  considered  of  like  import  with  the 
fan  us  indidivum,  especially  with  reference  to  Tacit,  iii.  4  ;  but  the 
distinction  drawn  by  Festus:  HiiupJudiarea  funera  suut^  quihus 
adhihentur  Indi  corhitoresque ;  indidlva  sunt,  quibus  adJiibentur  non 
ludi  luodo,  sed  etinm  desultores,  is  uncertain. 

There  are  no  fully  decisive  testimonies  as  to  the  time  of  day 
when  the  bimal  took  place.  We  must  suppose  it  to  have  varied  at 
different  periods,  and  according  to  circumstances.  Servius  [ad 
^n.  xi.  143)  says,  that  in  more  ancient  times  the  fimeral  was  at 
night,  and  he  derives  the  vord  fun  us  from  juualia  or  fares,  as  ves- 
piUones  from  vesjura.  At  a  later  period,  however,  this  was  only  the 
case  with  the  poor,  who  could  not  afford  the  expense  of  a  solemn 
interment.     Festus  under  Vespce,  p.  lo8.     But  his  remark  does  not 
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'prove  80  much  as  the  epigram  on  the  ht  GallnB,  who  had  Mien 
down  in  the  street  at  night,  and  could  not  be  raised  to  his  feet 
again  by  the  single  slave  that  accompanied  him.    Mart  viiL  75 : 
Quatuor  inscripti  portabant  Tile  cadayer, 

Accipit  infelix  qualia  mille  rogiis. 
Hos  comes  inralidos  submissa  voce  precatnr, 
Ut  quocunque  velint,  corpus  inane  ferant. 
Permutatur  onus,  stipataque  tollitur  alte 
Grandis  in  angusta  sarcina  sandapila. 
See  Dionys.  iv.  20. 

But  in  the  case  of  a  solemn  pompa,  Eind  of  course  an  indicfivHm, 
the  ceremony  took  place  by  day :  not  before  dawn,  as  some  suppose, 
though  therein  they  are  contradicted  by  express  testimonies  (Cic 
de  Legg,  ii.  26,  66,  proves  that  the  Roman  and  Attic  customs  were 
quite  opposed  to  each  other.  Plutarch's  words  on  the  funeral  of 
Sylla  prove  nothing) ;  but  just  at  that  time  of  the  day  when  there 
was  most  stir  in  the  streets,  as  Horace,  in  his  picture  of  the  bustle 
and  excitement  of  the  city,  says, 

Tristia  robustis  luctantur  funera  plaustris. 

This  occurred  in  the  forenoon,  as  is  confirmed  by  the  inscription 
cited  by  Kirchraann,  p.  83  :  Mortuus  est  iii.  K,  Julias,  kora  x.  elatiis 
est  hora  iii.  freqwntia  maxima. 

Tho  fin i era  i)tdictii'a  vrero  not  all  celebrated  with  equal  magni- 
ficence. The  most  splendid  kind  was  the  ftmns  ceMorium^  not  the 
interment  of  a  censor,  but  graced  with  the  distinctions  proper  to 
this  person.  Tacit.  Arm.  iv.  15,  of  Lucilius  Longus,  who  had  never 
been  a  censor,  and  (xiii.  2),  (Ua?jdio  censor ium  f anus  {decTei\xnie$t), 
Jul.  Cap.  Pertiii.  15.  The  author  does  not  remember  any  accoimt 
of  wherein  consisted  this  distinction.  The  words  of  Polyb.  vi.  53, 
only  refer  to  iinnijiius.  Age  too  made  a  difference.  In  the  case 
of  children,  and  of  boys,  till  they  assumed  the  toga  virilis,  fewer 
ceremonies  took  place.  Such  funerals  were  called  acerba  fvjwra, 
i.  e.  iminatiira.  Tib.  2,  6,  29;  Hor.  Hat.  ii.  8,  59.  Nero  in  Tacit. 
A)ni.  xiii.  17,  resi)ucting  the  burial  of  Germanicus.  They  were 
buiied  (td  fans  et  ct-rcifs,  and  therefore,  probably,  in  the  evening. 
Sencc.  de  Tranquil .  11  ;  Kpist.  122.  No  decisive  proof  has  been 
discovered  l)y  the  author  of  torches,  which  belonged  to  the  ancient 
practice  of  night-intorment,  having  been  kept  up  in  the  case  of 
adult  funerals.  Passages  like  Propei-t.  iv.  11,  46:  Viximus  insignes 
inter  iitni/nque  fa  rem,  vpiev  to  the  torches  T^dth  which  the  funeral 
l)ile  was  kindled.     He  had  said  before  (v.  10) : 

Sic  mtTstnp  ccciiiere  tubfr,  cum  subdita  nostrum 
Dctrahoret  lecto  fax  inimica  caput. 
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And  thns  are  to  be  understood  all  similar  passages,  where  tlie  /ax 
nupticUis  is  opposed  to  the  feralia.  We  may  here  remark,  that  very 
young  children  were  never  burnt,  but  always  inhumed.    Juven.  xv. 

139  ff.: 

Naturae  imperio  gemimus,  cum  funus  adultsQ 
Virginis  occurrit,  vel  terra  clauditur  infans 
Et  minor  igne  rogi. 

Plin.  vii.  16, 15.  At  a  grand  interment  the  procession  was  arranged 
by  a  designator y  who  was  suppoi-ted  by  a  Hctor  and  an  accensus^ 
or  several  lictors,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  order.  Cic.  de 
Legg,  ii.  24 ;  Hor.  Epist.  i.  7,  5 : 

dum  ficus  prima  calorque 
Designatorera  decorat  lictoribus  atris. 

Donat.  ad  Ter.  Ad.  i.  2,  7. 

In  front  went  the  tibuines,  the  number  of  whom  was  limited  by 
the  twelve  tables  to  ten ;  or  also  more  powerful  music,  cornua  an<l 
tubce.  Hor.  Sat.  i.  6,  43,  and  Heindorf's  remark.  Something, 
perhaps,  of  the  construction  of  these  tuUt  may  be  gained  fi*om  Ovid. 
Atnor,  ii.  6,  6: 

Ilorrida  pro  ma?stis  lanictur  pluma  capillis. 
Pro  loiiga  resonent  carniiuu  vestra  tubte ; 

unless  it  be  only  a  general  ej)ithet. 

Then  followed  tlie  jtrotica',  female  moiu'ners,  also  furnished  by 
the  libitinan'its.     Hor.  Art.  431 : 

Uti  qui  conduct!  nuTrcnt  in  funcrc,  dicunt 

Et  faciunt  propo  plura  doliiitibus  ex  animo  :  sic 

Doiisor  vero  plus  laudatore  movetur. 

It  seems  of  no  consequence  whether  -we  read  fpdf'  coihlarfo'  in  this 
passage  or  not,  as  the  gender  can  be  taken  generally.  See  Paul, 
p.  223.  [Varro,  L.  L.  vii.  70.]  Tliey  sang  the  hahid,  properlj^  a 
wailing  panegyric  on  the  deceased.     I'laut.  Trur.  ii.  6,  14 : 

Sine  virtute  arirutum  civcm  mihi  lialn-ani  pro  pnrfica 
Quie  alios  collaiulat,  capsc  se  vero  lum  potest. 

Just  so  Non.  ii.  p.  14o  :  Xntiiti  in'j'finn  if  lun-itilitfim  carmen,  qvod 
addiida  2'r(tif>  mvlitr,  tjuir  pru  firn  dim'tfi'r,  inorittin  fxhibt  ret.  These 
7j(F/ii't?  were  also  named  luvrtttdJln,  and  were  acct)iinted  hfifir.  Plant. 
Asin.  iv.  1,  63:  Ihr  simf  uon  jwiia-,  inm  (uiin  ininiuiiHa.  The 
fui-ther  signification  of  the  word,  by  which  it  frec^uently  comes  to 
denote  the  end,  does  not  belong  here. 

Still  stranger  was  the  custom  for  iDimi  to  join  in  the  procession, 
perhaps  next  to  the  pro'tica\  who  not  only  indulged  in  sober  reflec- 
tions, and  applied  passages  fi'om  the  tragedians  to  the  present  case. 
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but  actually  formed,  sometiines,  an  odd  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the 
pageantry  of  woe,  by  acting  the  part  of  regular  merry-andiews, 
whilst  one  of  the  number,  probably  always  the  archimimus,  imitated 
the  person  of  the  defunct.  The  chief  passages  illustratiye  of  this 
custom  are  in  Dion.  Hal.  viii.  72 ;  and  Suet.  Vesp,  19 :  In  funert 
Favo  archimimus  personam  ejus  ferens  imitansque,  ut  est  mos^  facta 
et  dicta  vivi  interrogans  palam  procuraiorihus,  quanti/untts  et  pompa 
constarety  ut  audiit  H.  S.  centieSy  exclamavit:  centum  sibi  sestertia 
darentf  ac  se  vel  in  Tiherim  proj'icerent.  The  artifices  scenici  at  the 
funeral  procession  of  Julius  Cgesar  were  of  a  soberer  character, 
everything  here  being  calculated  for  tragic  effect  and  excitement 
Another  passage,  which  is  quoted  in  support  of  the  custom.  (Suet, 
Tib.  57),  has  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  for  the  scurra  evidently  does 
not  belong  to  the  pompa y  but  is  among  the  crowd  of  bystanders. 

These  dancers  and  mimes  were  most  likely  followed  by  the 
imagines  majornm.  After  many  extraordinary  notions  having  been 
started  on  this  subject,  Eichstadt's  Dissertt,  de  Imagg.  Bom,  has  at 
length  established  beyond  a  doubt,  that  men  resembling  in  size  and 
figure  the  persons  to  bo  represented,  placed  these  waxen  masks 
before  their  faces,  and  marched  along  in  front  of  the  ledus,  clad  in 
the  dress  appropriate  to  each,  with  all  the  insignia  appertaining ; 
whence  also  Hor.  Epod.  viii.  2,  Esto  heata^  funus  atque  imagines 
ducant  trinmphales  tuum,  Polybius,  too,  speaks  of  it  in  terms  im- 
possible to  bo  mistaken,  vi.  53.  Thus  the  whole  row  of  ancestors 
swept  along,  represented  by  living  individuals  in  proper  costume, 
in  front  of  tho  corpse ;  and  this  was  not  confined  to  those  in  direct 
ascent,  but  the  collateral  branches  also  sent  their  imagines  to  the 
cavalcade ;  as  is  seen  from  Polybius.  This  is  what  PUny,  xxxv.  2, 
calls  gentilitia  funera.  The  spectacle  was  carried  to  greater  length 
at  the  burial  of  Augustus.  Dio.  Cass.  Ivi.  34.  "Whether  the  ima- 
gines^ as  Polybius  relates,  were  always  driven  in  carriages  may  be 
doubted.     Propert.  says,  ii.  13,  19 : 

Nee  mea  tunc  longa  spatietur  imagine  pompa  : 

which  word  f^pniiari  the  author  never  met  with  used  of  a  person 
riding  in  a  carriage. 

If  the  deceased  had  earned  warlike  renown,  gained  victories, 
conquered  lands  and  towns,  then  doubtless,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
triumph,  fahithfi  were  carried  before  him  inscribed  with  his  deeds. 
So  1  )ion.  Hal.  (viii.  59)  relates  of  Coriolanus,  wpb  r^c  ^XivifQ  avrov 
<pkpin6ai  KtXtuaavTiQ  Xa^vpa  re  Kai  <T»fi/Xa,  Kai  OTtfavovd  Kai  /lytj/ta^  iv 
iiXi  TToXiuiv.  Tacit.  Ann,  i.  8,  of  Augustus,  ut , , ,  tituli^  vidarum  ah 
eo  gentiuTu  vocahula  ante ftr  rent  iir . . .  censuere.  These  were  most  likely 
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carried  in  advance  of  the  imagtneSy  and  the  latter  did  not  come  after, 
but  preceded  the  corpse,  as  indeed  was  most  natural,  for  they  had 
preceded  the  deceased  in  death,  and  he  completed  their  train.  It 
is,  moreover,  expressly  stated  in  Tacit,  iii.  76,  Viginti  clarissimarum 
famiUarum  imagines  anteJatce  sunt,  Propert.  (ii.  13,  23)  also  men- 
tions pans  of  incense.  Immediately  after  these  came  the  fanm 
itself,  lying  a  Httle  raised  upon  a  Uctica  or  lecitis  fuiiebris^  in  the 
case  of  persons  of  distinction  made  of  ivory,  or  at  least  with  ivory 
feet.  Over  it  piu^le  or  gold-embroidered  coverlets  were  expanded, 
Attalicce  vestes,  on  which  lay  the  corpse.  Dio.  Cass.  Ivi.  34,  of 
Augustus. 

According  to  Servius  [ad  Virg.  ^n,  vi.  222),  the  ledus  was 
"borne  by  the  nearest  relations,  or  by  the  slaves  who  had  been  made 
free  by  the  will.  Pers.  iii.  106,  At  iJlum  hesterni  cdpite  indnio  suhiere 
Qui  rites;  and  in  the  case  of  men  of  particular  merit  and  renown, 
even  by  knights,  senators,  and  magistrates.  Now  the  latter  cer- 
tainly (lid  take  place  in  soiiio  individual  cases  (see  Kii'chm.  ii.  8), 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  former  was  an  universal  custom. 
Telk'ius,  it  is  true,  relates  it  of  Mdvlhis  (Macedonicus),  i.  11,  7, 
Mvrtui  (Jus  hrfum  j^ro  rostris  sustuJcrunt  quatuor  Jilii^  etc.;  and  the 
same  accoimt  is  given  by  Pliuy,  Cicero,  and  Valerius  Maximus,  but 
they  always  adduce  it  as  something  particular.  Plut.  [Qu(fst.  Rom, 
14)  says,  tovq  yovHQ  iKKOfii^ovcnv  o\  iilv  viol  avyKtKaXvmitvaiQy  a\  Ik 
GvyaTfp^Q  yvfira'iQ  rate  ict^aXaTj;,  but  tcico/ii^icj/,  like  efftrre^  is  used  of 
the  iiitonncnt  gouerally. 

Tlio  lower  chissos,  at  least,  made  use  of  regular  bearers,  hired 
by  the  h'hitixdrit/s,  vfspt routs  or  vtftj'i^^ones.  Of  course,  at  such  a 
/imns  ithlxium  or  ((tcifiun,  tlit?  ])omp  we  have  been  describing  was 
entirely  omitted.  Those  who  wore  poorer  still,  and  slaves,  were 
carried  by  the  vcspillojics,  to  the  i)lace  of  intennont,  in  a  covered 
bier  or  coffin,  saudnpihi.  Fulgent,  de  Scrm,  Ant.  1.  It  is  often 
mentioned  by  Martial,  who  also  calls  it  (x.  o)  orriniima  sponda. 
This  is  also  meant  by  Ilor.  Sot,  i.  8,  9,  cadarern  vili  jiortanda 
Jornhnt  in  area.  [Poor  persons  often  belonged  to  burial-clubs 
[i'oJh(]in  iviniiorum),  which  on  the  death  of  any  sodalis  advanced  a 
certain  sum  towards  the  expenses  of  his  funeral,  funeraii<ium, 
(Orell.  4107.)  Such  were  the  Coihgium  yKsctdnpH  et  IIggi(V, 
Orell.  2417,  the  Coll.  Joris  Cerncni ;  and  the  Coll.  cult.  DiaiuE  et 
Antiuoi ;  the  statutes  of  which  were  discovered  on  a  stone-tablet  at 
Lanuvium,  in  1816.     Mommsen,  de  CoUcg.  et  Sodul,  Bom.'] 

As  the  images  of  his  ancestry  came  before  the  hctus,  so,  after  it, 
followed  the  heirs  and  relations  of  the  deceased,  also  the  freedmon, 
viz.  those  who  had  just  been  matiumissi  by  the  will,  with  their 
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hats  on,  to  mark  their  acquired  freedom,  jnleati^  unless,  as  gone 
suppose,  the  latter  preceded  the  lectus.  See  Kirchm.  ii.  7.  Besides 
these,  friends  also  and  persons  from  the  crowd  attached  themfielves 
to  the  procession.  Terent.  Andr,  i.  1,  88.  But  many  only  accom- 
panied the  procession  as  far  as  the  dty-gate,  where  they  left  it 
The  shade  of  Cynthia  charges  Propertius  with  this,  iv.  7,  29 : 

Si  piguit  portas  ultra  procedere ;  at  illud 
Jussisses,  lectum  lentius  ire  meam. 

Not  only  the  family  were  dressed  in  mourning,  but  also  the 
whole  convoy,  and  oven  the  lidors.  Death  itself  being  suppos«i 
to  be  miilHed  in  black,  /xiXa;<7r6:rXoc  (Eurip.  Alcest  860),  black  was 
the  colour  of  mourning  from  the  earliest  times.  Biad.  xxiv.  94. 
So  also  of  the  Greeks  generally.  Eurip.  Fhcen.  295,  dimrXo^  <ftapfup 
XtvKwif  and  339.  [Becker's  Charicles^  English  translation,  p.  29.3], 
and  the  custom  was  general  among  the  Eomans.  Hence,  Tacit.  Ann, 
iii.  2,  atrata  ^^Uhes^  and  Juv.  iii.  213,  lyidlati  proceres,  x.  245.  It 
is  mentioned  most  definitely  with  respect  to  the  women.  See  Yarro, 
de  Vi't.  p.  Jl.  [Dionj's.  -viii.  62.]  Tibull.  i.  3,  6,  mcesii  nnu3,  and  iiL 
2,  16 : 

Ossa  incincta  nigra  Candida  veste  legant. 

It  was  not  till  under  the  Emperors  that  white  garments  were 
substituted  for  black  ones,  with  the  women.  Plut.  Quctst,  Hoiu. 
26 ;  Stat.  Silv.  iii.  3,  3 : 

IIuc  vittata  comam,  niveoque  insignis  amictu, 
Midbus  cxsequiis  ades  (Piet;is). 

The  reason  may  have  been,  as  Kirchmann  remarks,  that  white 
robes  were,  in  common  life,  replaced  more  and  more  by  coloured 
ones,  so  that  to  dress  in  white  at  that  time  was  quite  as  much  an 
abstinence  from  the  usual  garb,  as  formerly  it  was  to  appear  in 
black  or  so]iil)ro  habiliments.  [Other  exteiior  signs  of  mourning 
were,  teariii^^  tlie  garments,  especially  among  the  women ;  it  is  also 
mentioned  of  the  men.  Suet.  Cos.  33;  Ner.  42,  I'este  discissa  ;  comp. 
Stat.  T/i('h.  iii.  125,  ix.  3o4  ;  also  liipng  aside  their  ornaments, 
Liv.  xxxiv.  7,  Qf()<l  alind  in  lucid,  quain  ptirpuravi  atque  aurun* 
dtpiunnd?  quid,  quum  rlujiruid,  sumunf  {luulieres)  ^  Dionys.  v.  48, 
viii.  02.  ;Mun  lot  tbo  liaii'  of  their  head  and  beard  grow;  Suet.  Oct. 
23,  Ixirha  ai]>il/(>que  snnrmisso ;  Ca^s.  67;  Liv.  xxvii.  34  (but  par- 
ticularly in  JuduR  pulUvuH),  and  abstained  from  dinner-pai-ties,  the 
baths,  and  the  theatre.  Tac.  Arm.  iii.  3:  Tiberius  atque  Augusta 
puhlicit  (dhstiuufrc     Cic.  ad  Ait,  xii.  13.] 

Tlie  pro((;ssion  went  first  to  the  forum,  in  front  of  the  rostra, 
where  the  ledas  was  set  down.    Dion.  Hal.  iv.  40.  [xi.  39.]    Hence 
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also  in  Hor.  Sat,  i.  6,  43,  concrirrantque  foro  tria  funera.  Here  the 
bearers  of  the  imagines  took  their  seats  cellis  curulibus,  Polyb.  vi. 
63,  9.  Usually  one  of  the  relations  mounted  the  tribune,  and  pro- 
nounced the  laudatio  funehriSy  \6yoQ  €7rcrd^ioc,  over  the  dead.  The 
first  person  of  whom  this  is  related  is  Poplicola,  who  pronounced 
the  laudatio  on  Brutus.  Plut.  9.  The  custom,  a  genuine  Eoman 
one,  was  however  perhaps  of  older  date.  Dion.  Hal.  v.  17.  [ix.  54.] 
After  the  panegyric  on  the  deceased  was  ended,  the  speaker  went, 
in  a  similar  manner,  over  aU  the  forefathers,  whose  imagines  were 
present,  and  recounted  their  individual  merits.  Sec  Polyb.  above. 
The  author  dwells  on  the  political  iiujiortance  of  these  public  recog- 
nitions of  the  merits,  not  of  one  indi^adual  only,  but  of  a  whole 
family.  BtiU  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  these  laudationes  did  not 
always  contain  the  truth,  and  that  the  speaker  would  pass  over  the 
dark  side  of  his  fi'iend's  charartor,  whilst  ho  doscnl)ed  the  blighter 
one  in  too  glowing  colours.  Ilenco  Cic.  llrut.  16,  Ills  Jaudaiiouilms 
historia  rernm  nostraridn  est  J\trti(  mrudosivr ;  and  Liv.  viii.  40, 
Vitiafani  mcmorin)n  fuialrrihus  Idiidihus  rmr. 

The  siime  honour  might  be  jtaid  to  women  also,  but  only  as  a 
particular  distinction.  It  took  i)lace  first  after  tlu;  (jlallic  war.  Liv. 
V.  50:  Matronis  (jroiiiv  udit\  hv/tostji/e  (tddituSy  iit  <iir>fn),  shutt  riro- 
rum,  p<M  iiutrtmi  sidemnis  Jmidnfio  e^stt.  Plutarch,  CiunUl.  8.  Lat- 
terly it  must  have  coased  entirely,  or  occurred  very  rarely.  Cic.  de 
Orat.  n.  11.  The  knowledge  even  of  the  previous  instances  had 
been  lost. 

After  this  solemnity,  the  hrfns  was  again  raisc<l,  the  train  got  in 
motion  in  the  same  order  as  beiore,  and  directed  its  course  to  the 
place  of  intcnnent. 

The  custom  of  burpng  is  said  to  have  boon  oldor  than  that  of 
burning  (Cic.  de  L»<t<j.  ii.  2'J\  and  tliore  w<'re  certain  faniiHos 
which  adlioivd  to  it  d(^wn  to  a  latf  j^oiiod;  e.  g.  the  patrician  (j*  ns 
(\)ruil!<i.  Sylla  is  said  to  have  bt'ou  tlie  first  of  it,  who  caused 
himself  to  bt^  consumod  l)y  fire.  Pliu.  vii.  54:  rn-itus  f<dion('/n, 
trruto  C  M'trii  (•(idnnrc.  Ihit  in  nnility,  inhumation  always  took 
place,  even  in  the  case  of  burning  the  body,  for  then,  instead  of 
the  grave,  the  funeral-vault  v.as  >ul)stitutod,  in  wliic  li  was  })laced 
the  cinoiary. 

Both  methods  are  distinguished  in  the  Twelve  Tables  (Cic.  2;]) : 
Ildtniitrm  iiioritnnn  in  I'rhv  //r  .<>}>/ life,  unr  i/n'fc.  The  tAVO  kinds 
of  buiial  are  placed  in  juxtajiosition,  and  tlie  en  nKifio  is  oxpi't^ssly 
opposed  to  the  stjitddfrd,  if  Cieero's  explanation  be  correet.  Pliny, 
on  the  contrary,  iu  the  passiige  cited  above,  understands  the  matter 
differently,  and  perhaps  mure  correctly,  which  is  important,  as  ho 
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probably  bad  Cicero's  passage  before  his  eyes.  He  says :  sepuUtu 
vero  intelligatur  quoquo  modo  condituSf  huTnatus  vero  humo  contedui. 
The  meaning  of  the  law  would  therefore  be,  that  no  sort  of  buiial 
might  take  place  in  the  city,  any  more  than  burning  might ;  for 
this  latter  could  happen,  and  still  the  coipee  be  consigned  to  a  tepuU 
chrum  outside  the  city.  At  an  earlier  period,  it  seems  that  the  de- 
ceased was  frequently  buried  in  his  own  house.  [Comp.  Yirg.  ^n. 
iv.  494  :  Tu  secreta  pyram  tecto  interiore  8uh  auras  Erige,  504.  Serv. 
ad  Virg.  ^n,  vi.  152,  xi.  205.]  Isid.  Orig,  xv.  11 :  jpriits  quisque 
in  doTuo  sua  aepeliehatuTy  postea  vetitum  est  legihus:  a  statement 
which  must  not  be  taken  very  generally ;  as  they  were  most  fre- 
quently buried  in  agro.     Liv.  vi.  36. 

Still,  there  were  individual  exceptions  to  this  prohibition :  e.  g. 
when  a  iriumphator  died.  Plut.  Qucest.  Earn,  79.  [Dio.  Cass.  xliv. 
7.]  So  also  many  families  retained  the  right  of  burial  ia  the  city, 
on  the  strength  of  being  descended  from  illustrious  men.  Cic.  above. 
The  vestal  virgins  also  wore  an  exception,  and,  afterwards,  the 
Emperors.  Indeed,  the  law  seems  to  have  often  been  transgressed, 
and  hence  the  interdict  required  renewal. 

A  scpnlfurtty  therefore,  always  took  place,  even  when  the  body 
had  boon  burnt,  and  hence  the  word  is  used,  in  a  general  sense,  for 
cremaiio  also.  See  Drakenb.  Liv.  viii.  24.  Thus  also  the  Greeks 
distinguish  between,  and  connect,  Ku'utv  and  Qanruv,  Dion.  Hal.  v. 
48,  concerning  Poplicola ;  Fest.  Exc.  26;  [Serv.  ad  Virg.  jEn.  xi. 
201,  iii.  22;]  Stallb.  ad  Tcrait  Aiidr.  i.  1,  101;  Bottig.  Vasengem, 
i.  42. 

At  no  time  were  there  universal  burial-places  for  all  classes. 
Whoever  coiild  afford  it,  selected  or  acquired  a  spot  outside  the  city, 
in  the  niu.^t  frequented  situation,  as  on  high- ways,  and  here  a  family- 
sepulchre  was  erected.     The  very  lowest  class  only,  viz.  slaves  and 
condf  limed  criminals,  had  a  common  burial-ground  on  the  Esqui^ 
linuSy  up  to  the  time  of  Augustus.     Hor.  Sat.  i.  8,  10  : 
Hoc  miserae  plebi  stabat  commune  sepulcrum, 
Pantolabo  scurrac,  Xomentanoque  nepoti. 
Mille  pedes  in  fronte,  trccentos  cippus  in  agrum 
Uic  dubat :  hcredcs  monumentum  ne  sequeretur. 

See  the  verses  following,  and  neindorfs  note.  [But  on  the  Esquili- 
nus  families  of  note  were  also  buried.  Cic.  Phil.  ix.  7.  Near  it  lay 
the  larger  piece  of  ground  for  the  corpses  of  the  poor  and  of  the 
slaves,  and  this  only  was  called]  Fidiculce  {PuticoH,  Putihicuii], 
The  chief  passage  is  in  Yarro,  L.  L.  y.  5  ;  Fest.  Exc.  p.  118.  What 
Festus  really  wTote  can,  in  consequence  of  the  mutilated  state  of 
the  fragment,  only  be  guessed  at.     There  the  corpses  were  either 
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burnt,  without  any  further  interment,  or  inhumed,  or  thrown  down 
unburied.  Of  course  it  was  not  an  universal  burial-place  for  slaves, 
but  only  for  the  vih'a  mancipia.  [In  the  municipia  there  were 
similar  spots  inopum  funerihus  destinatos,'} 

As  burning  the  coq)se  came  very  early  into  use,  the  further 
ceremonies  at  the  humatio  are  little  known.  The  corpses  were 
either  consigned  to  the  earth  in  coffins,  or  placed  in  tombs  built  for 
the  purpose.  The  more  general  names  for  the  coffin  are  area, 
[Orell.  4396;  solium.  Suet.  Ner,  50;  Plin.  xxxv.  12,  46;]  and  in 
Fulgent,  locuhis ;  the  particular  one,  capulns.  That  this  word  does 
not  mean  a  bier,  fcretrum^  has  been  sufficiently  proved  by  Ouden- 
dorp  ad  Appul.  Md.  yin.  p.  544,  captiloa  carie  et  vetustate  semitedoa; 
and  X.  p.  690,  cooperculo  capuli  remoto.  These  coffins  were  mostly 
of  wood,  but  also  at  times  of  more  costly  materials ;  still  the  sarco- 
phagi,  as  they  are  eaUed, — so  named  from  the  remarkable  properties 
of  the  Idpis  sarrvpha<jus  (PHn.  ii.  96,  xxxvi.  17),  though  also  con- 
structed of  marble  and  other  stone, — must  be  considered  only  as  the 
outer  rcceptuclo  of  the  coffin.  [Orell.  194,  4478  :  corpus  integrum 
condituvi  sarcophago.  The  coffins  of  the  Scipios  were  of  stone 
{peperino).'] 

Latterly,  burning  the  corpse  gradually  fell  into  disuse,  and  hence 
the  frequent  mention  of  the  coffins,  even  as  early  as  in  Appuleius. 
See  Maerobius,  >\/f.  \'ii.  7. 

The  pile  on  which  tlie  corpse  was  laid  varied  in  height,  and  in. 
decoration  also,  according  to  the  pecuniary  circumstances  and  con- 
dition of  the  defunct.  The  distinction  which  Serv.  ad  Virg.  ^En, 
ix.  188,  makes  between  p/ym  and  rogits, — pj/ra  est  lignorum  congeries, 
rogus  rtnu  jmn  nrdtre  coperifj  is  decidedly  false,  as  is  learnt  from  the 
ordinance  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  Cic.  de  Legg.  ii.  23  :  rogum  ascia  ne 
polifo.  It  is  pure  chance  that  Virgil  first  has  constituere  pgras,  and 
then  circmn  acroisos  decurrere  rogos :  the  poet  merely  interchanges 
the  words. 

On  the  otlior  hand,  when  burnt  down,  the  pile  was  called 
husimn,  and  the  place  of  burning  ustriiia.  The  body  was  not  always 
burnt  where  the  monument  stood,  but  sometimes  it  was.  Orell. 
4383.  [Dionys.  viii.  59,  tOaypav  kv  T(f  aunf  x^P^V'l  Around  the 
pile  cypress-trees  were  planted.     Virg.  yEn.  vi.  216  : 

Inj^entem  struxcre  pyram :  cui  frondibus  atris 
Intexunt  latcra,  et  fcrales  ante  cupressos 
Constituunt,  decorantque  super  fulgcntibus  armis  : 

and  thereon  Servius.     The  corpse  being  placed  on  it,  odores,  i.  e. 
tus^  unguenta,  liquores,  were  scattered,  and  garlands  and  locks  of 
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hair  thrown  upon  it.    Stat.  SHv.  ii.  1,  162,  and  more  in  detail,  v. 
1,  210,  ff. 

Quis  carmine  digno 
Exsequias  et  dona  malae  feralia  pompae 
Perlegat  ?  omne  illic  stipatum  examine  longo 
Ver  Arabum  Cilicuraque  fluit  floresque  Sabaei, 
Indorumque  arsura  seges,  pncceptaque  templis 
Tura,  Palfestini  simul  Hebneique  liquores, 
Coryciaeque  comae,  Cinyreaque  germina. 
[Also  comestibles,  Catull.  lix.     Vidisiia  ipso  rapere  de  rogo  cctnam. 
Compare  Ter.  Eun.  iii.  2,  28.]     This  was  done,  however,  not  only 
by  the  family,  but  also  by  others,  who  had  joined  in  the  procession. 
See  Kirchm.  iii.  5.     Previously  to  this,  the  dead  person  received 
another  last  kiss,  if  such  passages  as  the  following  can  be  account^ 
a  proof  of  it.     Prop.  ii.  13,  29  : 

Osculaquo  in  gelidis  ponas  suprema  labellis 
Cum  dabitur  Syrio  munere  plenus  onyx. 
And  Ovid.  Amor,  iii.  9,  53. 

After  this,  a  loud  lament  wa.s  again  set  up,  led  by  the  prirfica 
(see  Serv.  above) ;  Terent.  Aiidr.  i.  1,  102,  In  ignem  imposita  e^t, 
fletur,  whore  we  can  hardly  supj^ose  that  a  Greek  custom  only  is 
alluded  to.  "WTiilo  these  lamentations  were  going  on,  the  nearest 
relations,  or  one  of  them,  averting  his  face,  lighted  the  pile.  It 
probably  consisted  not  merely  of  large  logs,  but  also  of  combustible 
materials,  as  pitch,  and  perhaps  dried  rushes.  This  seems  meant 
by  Martial  (x.  97) : 

Dum  Icvis  arsura  struitur  Libitina  papyro, 
Dura  myrrhara,  et  casiam  flebilis  uxor  emit : 
unless,  perhaps,  a  tomentam  is  to  be  understood.     Pitch,  however, 
is  expressly  named  in  an  inscription  adduced  by  Kirchmann. 

Concerning  the  gladiatorial  exhibitions  that  sometimes  took 
place  during  the  biu-ning,  see  Crcuz.  Ahr,  p.  263,  ff.,  where  the 
following  usages  are  also  amply  explained,  and  will  not  therefore 
be  enlarged  upon. 

After  the  pile  was  burnt  to  tho  groimd,  the  glowing  ashes  were 
quenched.     Virg.  u-En,  vi.  226, 

Postquara  collapsi  cineres  et  flamraa  quievit ; 
Rcliquias  vino,  ct  bibidam  lavere  favillam, 
is  cited  to  show  that  this  was  done  with  wine,  and  Stat.  Silv.  ii.  6, 
90,  quod  tihi  Setia  canos  resfin.rit  cuieres.  Both  passages,  however, 
might  be  refen-ed  to  the  besprinkling  after  the  ossilegium.  TibuU. 
iii.  2,  19.  The  words  of  Pliny  (xiv.  12)  contain  a  more  forcible 
proof:  Vino  rogiun  ne  respergito.     It  had,  therefore,  occurred,  and 
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that  during  Pliny's  timo.  Add  to  this  Prop.  iv.  7,  34 :  frado  husta 
piare  cado.  Perhaps  Tibullus,  too,  moans  nothing  else ;  and" it  was 
only  in  cases  of  great  extravagance  that  not  merely  the  collected 
bones,  but  also  the  whole  rogusy  was  besprinkled  with  wine. 

The  other  succeeding  rites  are  nowhere  better  recounted  than  in 
the  very  passage  of  Tibullus  cited  above. 

Prfpfatae  ante  meos  manes  ammamque  precata?, 

Perfusiuqiie  pias  ante  liquorc  manii'*, 
Pars  qua^  sola  nioi  restabit  corporis,  ossa 
Incincta*  nijn"a  Candida  veste  Icgant ; 
Et  priniura  anno^jo  sparirant  coUccta  Lyteo 

^\o\  eti;iin  iiivoo  fu.ulere  lacte  parent. 

Post  h:e('  carb.i?ris  Immorcm  toUere  velis 

Atqni'  ill  niannorca  poncre  sicca  domo. 

nine,  (inns  Tmt:it  dives  Panchiiia  nierces 

lv>i(|iip  Arabcs,  piniruls  ct  Assyria, 
Et  nostri  nicniorcs  ]acrym;\?  tunlaiitur  eodcm  ; 
Sic  Cjit)  coM.poni  vi  rsus  in  ossi  vcliiii. 
The  poot  floscri})c*s  how  ho  wIsIkhI  to  ho  buried,  after  havincr  been 
cbanprod  into  ashcjj,  by  X(\vra  aiul  hor  brother  (v.    15,  If.).     Ho 
also  dictates  the  iiisrri])tioii  lor  his  Tuoimniout. 

The  exact  order  of  tliiii'j:s,  as  t:ivon  by  him,  then,  is  this:  First, 
the  Manes  of  the  defunct  wore  to  be  invoked:  then,  they  washed 
their  hands,  and  pitbored  tlio  l)ones  into  the  lap  of  the  monrninp:- 
robe.  Those  were  next  sprinkled  with  wine,  and,  aurain,  with  milk, 
and  then  dried  on  a  linen  elotli.  All  s(trts  of  ]ierfuuies  were  then 
mingled  with  the  aslu's.     Ovid.  7V/Vf.  iii.  3,  00  : 

Atquc  ca  cum  foliis  ot  anionii  pulvcre  niisce, 
where  hy  /t>Jif.<,  perha])s  imrihim  is  meant.     Ilnschko  ad  Tihtdl.  i. 
3,  7,  has  denied  that   peifnmod  lii[uids,   inKjiimtd^  JiijKorvs,   were 
poured  upon  th«'m.     But  tlirre  is  no  mi.^takin*::  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  5G1 : 

]\Ii-ta  bihnnt  niolks  lacryniis  unumc-nta  I'avilla'. 
[and  Pers.  \-i.  :}4,  unta  (>,^s,t  i/todnni  dahit.] 

Pottles,  filled  with  jM-rfunK's,  were  placed  inside  the  tomb,  which 
was  besprinkled  odon'bii^.  T1u'm»  aro  th"  tear-tlasks,  or  lacryma- 
tories,  80  often  mentionecHbraifrly,  [( )n'll.  4s.')2,  U  rtftson//rIu's  ftici 
grfi>'il(\'i>2tfe  d/'fhastn'.]  (See  Pott iir.  \'asri,,j,  i.  p.  (JO.)  The  expres- 
sion for  this  consigninj^  to  th»*  tomb  were  witd'rv  and  coiujnntcre, 
Tibull.  su]in\ ;  Prop.  ii.  2,  35,  Ta  iiud  von, pot, t^  vssiii.  i\»tdtre, 
however,  is  said  pro2)erly  of  collecting-  into  the  nrnn,  and  coinpvntre 
of  consi^niing  to  the  moiuiment.     Ovid.  Trlst.  in.  3,  70  : 

In<iuc  suburbano  condita  pone  solo. 
Hence   the   buried  were   called   conditi,    compositiy    siti.     Cic.    de 
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Legg,  ii.  22.  [Sometiiiies  one  urn  or  cofi^  contained  the  remains 
of  two  persons,  to  indicate  their  affection,  as  in  the  case  of  hus- 
band and  wife,  or  children.     Consd.  ad  Liv,  162 : 

Quod  licet  hoc  certe  tumulo  ponemor  in  uno. 
Miscebor  cinerique  cinis  atqne  ossibos  ossa. 

Orell.  2863,  4370,  4624.]  The  burial  being  now  completed,  the  last 
farewell  was  bid  to  the  deceased,  in  the  well-known  formulae:  ave 
anima  Candida  ;  terra  tibi  lens  ait ;  molliter  cubent  osaa,  and  so  forth; 
and  after  those  assembled  had  been  purified  by  sprinkling  with 
consecrated  water  {lustratio)^  and  the  I  licet  had  been  pronounced, 
they  sepai-ated.  Who  performed  these  two  rites  is  doubtfuL  See 
Son^iLs  ad  Virg,  jEn,  vi.  216. 

For  some  questions  of  minor  importance,  as  cutting  off  the 
finger  of  the  corpse  before  burning,  and  the  words  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  Homini  mortuo  ne  ossa  hgito^  see  Kirchm.  iii.  7. 

[On  the  ninth  day  after  the  burial  came  the  novemdialia  or/ericB 
novcmdiales^  a  sacrifice  and  funeral  repast.  Schol.  ad  Ilor.  Epod, 
17,  48  ;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  ^En.  v.  64  ;  Paul,  and  Fest.  v.  vinum  resper^ 
surnj  p.  262.  It  consisted  of  simple  dishes  {ptdtes^  panem,  T?ierum), 
August.  Confess,  vi.  2 ;  oiw/rt,  Juv.  V.  84 ;  salt  and  so  forth,  Ov. 
East,  ii.  628  :  although  he  speaks  of  the  Parentalia  ;  and  was  placed 
ui>on  the  grave.  Jul.  Obs.  112,  cwna  Dece  posita  a  cane  adesa  ante^ 
qmnn  ddiharetnr.  Plut.  Crass.  36;  Die.  Cass.  Ixvii.  9.  It  was  called 
ca;na  feraiis,  Juv.  V.  84  : 

Ponitur  exigua  feralis  coDna  patella. 

Ap]).  Florid.  4 ;  Plin.  x.  10,  28,  ex  ftinerum  feradis.  See  Tertull. 
de  Test.  an.  4  ;  de  Jlesurr,  1 ;  August,  de  Civ.  Dei,  viii.  27 ;  Lips,  ad 
Tac.  Ann.  vi.  5.  The  proper  Koman  name  for  this  meal  was  not 
silicernium,  as  is  usually  supposed;  for  notwithstanding  Donat.  ad 
Ter.  Ad.  iv.  2,  48,  canaqiie  infertur  diis  manibus^  j'et  Varro*8  author- 
ity is  decidtull}'  against  it.  Non.  i.  235 :  Silicerniuin  est  proprium 
conviviiini  fnnebrc  quod  senibus  exhibetur.  Varro  Meleagr.  /"unu* 
e.rseqniati  Jante  ad  sepidcrnm  anttquo  more  silicemium  conferimus^ 
i.  0.  TTfpi^eiTTvov  qno  7>ro//5i  discedentes  dicimua  alius  alii  vale.  It 
appears  then  from  Yarro  that  sih'cernium  was  the  old-fashioned 
meal,  taken  near  the  grave  (hence  Servius  ad  Virg.  ^n.  v.  92, 
derives  it  from  sih'r<eniu/Hy  i.  e.  a  meal  near  the  grave-stone),  for 
which  purpose  triclinia  and  halls  were  sometimes  built  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  monumont,  as  in  that  of  Na3Voleia  Tycheat  Pomi>eiL 
It  differed  from  the  co^na  funcris,  Pers.  v.  33,  which  took  place  in 
the  house  of  the  d«xeased.  In  rich  families  a  great  number  of 
guests  wore  invited;    sometimes  the  whole  people  (Cic  p.  Alur. 
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36),  or  they  received  a  visceraiio,  or  distribution  of  meat.  Liv.  viii. 
22,  xxxix.  46 ;  Suet.  Cces.  ;  Sen.  Ep,  73.  Later,  money  was  given 
instead,  tliougli  the  name  visceratio  remained.  OreU.  134,  3858. 
Games  and  shows  of  gladiators  often  attended  this  feast.  Liv.  xH. 
28 ;  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  2,  85 ;  Dionys.  v.  17 ;  Dio.  Cass,  xxxviii.  8,  xxxix. 
7,  xliii.  22. 

Long  after  the  funeral  they  testified  pious  affection  for  the 
deceased  in  various  ways.  The  Feralia  hold  in  February  was  a 
genenil  festival  in  memory  of  the  dead;  also  called  Farentalia, 
in  reference  to  the  relations  of  the  deceased.  Varro,  L.  L.  ii.  13 : 
Feralia  ah  in/eris  et  /trendo^  quod  ferunt  turn  epulas  ad  sepulcriim 
qw'bus  jus  ibi  pareutare,  Paul.  p.  85;  Macrob.  Sat,  i.  9;  Ovid. 
Amor,  i.  13,  3: 

Annua  solenni  cacde  parentat  ovis. 

Comp.  Cic.  de  Legg.  ii.  21 :  hostia  maxima  (i.  e.  the  sheep.  Paul, 
p.  126);  parentarey  Fhil.  i.  6;  Ter.  de  liesur,  c.  2;  Testim,  an,  4; 
Ov.  Fast,  ii.  533;  Auson.  Farent.  pro"/.  Victims  were  likewise 
sacrificed,  and  food  placed  on  the  grave ;  which  was  adorned  with 
garlands,  and  sprinkled  with  essences  {profusiones),  also  with  mUk, 
oil,  honey.  Orell.  ()42,  4415.  Lamps  (see  p.  310)  and  other  vessels 
were  put  on  it.  Prop.  iv.  5,  72  :  carto  vetm  amphora  collo,  Cic.  de 
Legg.  26.  These  are  the  solenni'a  dona  or  jnunera,  Ov.  Fast,  ii. 
545 ;  Catull.  c. : 

Tradita  sunt  tristes  munera  ad  inferias. 

But  all  this  might  be  done  at  any|#ther  time  as  well  as  at  the 
Feralia;  henoe  jmreniare  is  used  generally  for  inferias  mittere, 
Orell.  642.  Mention  is  often  made  of  commemorative  banquets, 
in  most  extravagant  style.  Cic.  p.  Fhicc.  38 ;  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  3,  86, 
243;  Orell.  3999,  4417.  On  the  chaplets,  see  Orell.  707:  rosas  ad 
moninuentum  dvferre.  3927,  40S4,  4420.  Rosa'  and  esrop,  i.  e.  those 
set  on  the  grave,  are  often  mentioned  together.  Beans  were  a 
standing  dish.  Pliu.  x^'iii.  12,  30,  panrdando  iifit/ueassumitur  (faba). 
Funds  were  often  bequeathed  by  the  deceased  for  providing  esrce 
and  rosw  on  the  other  daj's,  besides  at  the  Parentalia.  Orell. 
3927,  4084,  4107  ;  for  instance,  on  the  anniversary' of  his  birth-day. 
Some  beautiful  sepulchre-garlands  of  gold  have  been  found  at 
Eg.iatia.] 

The  urnce  [or  o//op,  Orell.  4507,  4538 ;  oUo'  ossitario',  4544  ;  oUa- 
ria,  4544  ;  schola  ollarum,  4542  ;  hgdria,  4546  ;  vascellum,  4555],  in 
which  the  bones  were  preserved,  were  of  various  shapes  and 
materials,  mostly  tesii^.  Propert.  says  (ii.  13,  32) :  accipiat  maues 
pa rvula  testa  7neos :  [but  they  were  also  of  stone  and  metal;  so  of 
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porphyry,  Dio.  Cass.  Ixxvi.  15 ;  rarely  of  gold  and  silver.  Eutrop. 
viii.  5 ;  Amm.  Marc.  xix.  2.]  Glass  ones  haye  been  also  found  at 
Pompeii,  inclosed  in  others  of  lead.  The  nature  of  the  tombs,  both 
as  regards  external  form  and  interior  arrangements,  is  known  from 
numerous  monuments  still  extant.  See  Goro  von  Agyagf.  Wajid, 
(1.  Pompeii :  the  plan  and  view  of  the  street  of  tombs,  the  ground- 
plan  and  section  of  the  tomb  of  Ntevoleia  Tyche,  and  other  monu- 
ments.^ 

One  of  the  most  instructive  passages,  respecting  the  environs, 
and  means  of  protecting  the  monument,  apart  from  its  absurdities, 
is  to  be  found  in  Petron.  71,  16 :  Ut  sint  in  fronte  pedes  centum^  in 
agrum  pedes  ducrnti.  Omne  genus  etiaTJi  pomorum  volo  sint  circa 
cineres  mcos  et  vincariim  largifer.  Valde  enim  faJsum  est,  vivo  qnidem 
domos  cu/tns  esse,  non  curari  eas,  ubi  diidiua  hahitandum  est,  et  ideo 
ante  omnia  adjiei  volo:  Hoc  monumentum  heredem  non  sequntur, 
Ceiernm  erit  raihi  cnrce,  nt  testamento  caveanif  ne  mortuus  injuriara 
arn'piam;  praponam  enim  tinnm  ex  Hbertis  aepulcro  meo  cusffMlice 
caiiscv.  [Orcll.  4781.]  Among  the  ornaments  which  Trimalchio 
orders  from  the  hipidariu^,  are  also  vaves  plenis  velis  euntes,  and 
such  allogoriciil  reliefs  have  actually  been  found  on  cippi.  See 
Goro,  t.  (i.  The  tombs  were  generally  protected  by  a  ring- wall, 
[///r/c/r/f/,]  as  that  of  Nicvoleia  Tyche.  [OreU.  4373,  4498,  4509.] 
In  the  interior,  i.  e.  the  proper  cinerarium  or  ossuariiim,  stood  tho 
urns  in  nichos,  [/oc;///,  Jocidanienfa,  lecfi,  solia.  Orelli,  4428.  But 
these  terms  also  denote  larjirer  niches  to  contain  tho  whole  corpse,] 
whence  also  the  whole  receptacle  obtained  the  name  of  coJumba^ 
.ritun.  [Orell.  4.M4,  43.38,  4013.]  Beside  them  were  placed  lamps, 
hicernev.  sepidvlirahs,  and  the  above-mentioned  lacrymatories.  On 
the  cippns  was  always  the  inscription,  titidns.  Ovid,  iii.  3,  77. 
[Orell.  4409,  4424.  An  immense  number  of  Poman  sepulchral 
monuments  havo  liceu  preserved.  On  many  of  them  there  are 
interesting  inscnjitioiis,  and  bas-reliefs,  indicating  the  name,  rank, 
and  family  of  tho  dec'^ased.  So  the  monument  of  the  baker,  M. 
Yerg.  Eurys. ;  or  of  Cornel.  Successus,  who  was  soldier  and  butcher. 
Tho  most  interesting  iuscni)tious  have  been  collected  by  Orelli, 
cap.  XX.  4351-4S71.] 

The  proper  name  for  such  a  funeral-monument  is  monumentumy 
only  that  it  can  also  bo  erect(Ml,  for  form's  sake  only,  as  a  cenota^ 
phunn,  Qic.  pro  Sexto,  07:  L.  Opimius  .  .  ,  cvjus  momimentiim  ceie^ 
herriinnni  in  foro,   sfpulcrntn  desertissimum  in  litore   Dyrthachino 


*  Tbeae  are  given  in  Cell's  Pomjwiana. 
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Tdidum  est,  [By  the  word  monumentum  lie  does  not  mean  cenota- 
phiujUy  but  the  hasilica  opimia^  or  the  Temple  of  Concord.  Halm. 
ad  Ckrron,  ib.  310.]  Thus  the  beautiful  monument  of  Calventius 
at  Pompeii  is  a  cenotaphiumy  without  ossuarium,  [Lamprid.  Scv. 
Alex.  63;  Cenotaphhun  in  GalUtiy  Bomce  sepukrum.  But  cenota- 
phiiun  was  also  the  name  of  the  monimient  et'ectod  by  a  person 
during  his  life.  Orell.  4ol9,  4526,  domuni  ceternam  sibi  vivus 
curavit.  Ulp.  Dig,  xi.  7,  6.]  On  other  occasions,  the  names 
sepulchrinuy  hustntiiy  and  oven  ttmiuhiSy  are  frequently  used  as 
synonymes. 

These  observations  must  suffice,  respecting  this  very  voluminous 
subject. 

[Hitherto  no  work  has  been  written,  thoroughly  examining  this 
topic  in  a  religious  and  civil  point  of  view ;  though  much  on  that 
head  is  to  be  found  in  Ivirchmann's  work;  Gothofred.  on  Cod, 
Theod.  ix.  17;  and  Dirksen,  Hist,  Script.  Aug.  169.] 
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Abaci,  111,  «.  4;  190,  295 
AboUa,  422 
Acerra,  508 
Acetabulum,  479 
Acipcnser,  460 
*Aicpod/mrCT,  470 
Acta  diurna,  134,  n.  1 ;  185 
Actor  in  the  family,  204 
Ad versi tores,  214 
A^er  Falernus,  57,  «.  1 
Ahenum,  208 

Alabastrum,  305 

A\iQ  (in  the  House),  253 

Alea,  499 

Alec,  4G2 

Alveus,  388 

Alveus,  a  dice-table,  500 

Ambulatio,  405 

Arnica,  169 

Amiculura,  437 

Amphone,  479,  488 

Ampulla,  305 

Anagnosta*,  208 

Aimulus  pronubus,  170 

Antte,  2 10 

Anteambulonos.  213 

Antepagmenta,  240 

Antiquarii,  324 

A  pedibus  pueri,  215 

Apodyterium,  383 

Apophoreta,  468 

Apotheca,  489 

Apotheca  triclinii,  265 

Aquarii,  362 

Aquiminariura,  306 

Arabia,  144,  ;/.  5 

Area,  106,  u.  8 ;  297 

Area  (coffins),  517 

Arcarii,  298 

Archetypa,  17,  «.  6 

Argentura  punim  ct  ciplatum,  301 


Armarium,  106,  w.  8;  297,  323 

Arm-bands,  441 

Armilbr,  441 

Aricia,  50 

Arra,  170 

Asellus,  459 

Ashes  of  the  dead  mixed  with  scents, 
519 

Assores,  343 

Athens,  the  place  of  education  of 
young  Romans,  197 

Atranuntum  librarium,  326 

Atriensis,  205 

Atri^.lum,  253 

Atrium,  242 

Aurata,  459 

Aureus,  74,  «.  9 

Auspices  at  the  celebration  of  mar- 
riage, 163 

Authep>a,  298 

Baiir,  So  ;  its  springs,  86,  n.  4 ;  luxury 

indulged  in  there,  88 
BaXai'oc  282 
Ballon,  399 

Ball-play,  398  ;  dilTorent  kinds  of,  399 
Balneum  distinct  from  Therma*,  389 
Baptistcrium,  375,  385 
Bastema,  349 
Bathing  utensils,  393 
Baths,  366 

of  Campania  and  Etruria,  90 

at  Baiie,  92,  w.  12 

at  Pompeii,  plan  of,  369 

at  Stabiir,  plan  of,  370 

for  women,  395 

public  baths  at  Rome,  391 

libraries  in  the  baths,  390 

time  of  bathing,  396 

lodgings  over  the  baths,  92, 

u.  12 
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Baths  of  Nero,  paintmg  of  a  section 

of,  384 
Beards,  428 
Beggars,  50,  n.  20 
Bellaria,  457 
BcUus  homo,  24 
Benetibi,  132,  «.  11 
Betrothing  in  marriage,  170 
Bibere  in  lucem,  2,  u.  2 
Bibere  nomen,  131,  «.  10 
Bibliopola;,  209,  334 
Bibliothocjr,  323 
Bifores,  281 

Birthday,  celebration  of,  78,  «.  15 
Boar,  ccriue  caput,  4G3 
Books,  324 
Booksellers,  334 
Botularii,  4  Go 
Botuli,  464 
Bovilhe,  50 
Braccjo,  423 
Branding  of  slaves,  222 
Brassica,  4G5 
Bread,  4G7 
Bulla  aurea,  183 
Burninp:  the  corpse,  515 
Burial-places,  516 
Bustum,  517 
Byssus,  444 

Cacabiis,  298 

Cadus,  479,  488 

Ca^latura,  301 

Cielibis,  176 

Calaiuistnini,  440 

Calamus,  IV.yi 

Calceare,  375 

Calceus.  424 

Calculator,  101 

Calculi,  190 

Calda,  193 

Caldnriuni  in  the  baths,  o8G  ;  a  vessel 

used  in  preparing  the  calda,  494 
Calices,  482 
Caliga,  427. 
Camene,  275 
Camillus  et  Camilla,  166 
Cama-na*,  grove  of  the,  41 
Campania,  the  springs  of,  90,  n.  8 


Candelabra,  309 

of  what  materials  thej 

were  made,  312 

-  from  JEgina  and  Taren- 


turn,  313 


-  in  the  form  of  trees,  &c., 

314 
Candela?,  308 
Canis,  at  dice,  500 
Cantharus,  481 
Capis,  481 
Capitium,  417 
Capo,  462 
Capsju,  332 
Capsarii,  their  different  employmenta, 

214,  333;  in  the  baths,  93,  n,  14; 

373 
Capsus,  349 
Capulus,  517 
Carbasus,  444 
Carina?,  71,  n.  3 
Carpentum,  346 
Carpt)r,  4G9 
Carriages,  341 
Canuca,  348 
Cartibulum,  289 
Cary<>ta%  466 
Castra  lecticariorum,  344 
Castrare  vinura,  491 
Catelhe,  440 

Catena ta  taberna,  46,  n.  9 
Cathedra,  292 
Catiui,  4  79 
Caupo,  352 
Caupona,  355 
Causia,  423 
Cave  cauem,  242 
Cavum  aiaum,  242,  257 
Cedrus,  328 
Ccilin_Lr>,  275 
Celibacy,  176 
Celhe  penari;e,  265 
Celhe  servorum,  59,  «.  4;  65, «.  18; 

2G4 
Celhe  \inari;r,  58,  n.  4;  487 
Cclla  frigid  aria,  in  the  baths,  385 
Ccllarius,  205 
Cenotaphium,  506,  522 
Ccrcvisia,  485 
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Ceroma,  378 

Chapel,  263 

Chaplets.  496 

Charistia,  226 

Chartip  epistolares,  339 

Chests  297 

Children,  178 

Chirurjri,  208 

Chrysindt ta,  302 

Cicer,  4(56 

Cinerarium,  522 

Cinitioius,  217,  440 

Cippi,  .322 

Circuli,  4116 

Cisiuni,  3t6 

Ci>tella',  298 

Citre:i',  29o 

Citrus,  -294 

Clathri,  277 

Clavi>,  292 

Claris  La.ouica,  283 

Clavus  latus,  or  an-u-^tus,  417 

Cleaniiiir.  implemciits  for,  307 

Clep>yai;e,  318 

Clients,  227 

Clipcus,  :nS7 

Clocks,  ;il.) 

Coccuni,  446 

CochK:e.  461 

Cochlear,  477 

Cocula,  298 

Codiuili,  ooS 

Coeuilio,   167 

Cana,  4.').) 

nuptialis,  160 

poiititicalis,  4'"j8 

riita,  4') 7 

Trimalrhionis,  110,  v.  1 

iVn.lis  '320 

Ccpiiaculuni,  .3,  n.  S  ;  267 
Co'nare  de  die,  4.36 

Ctrnare  in  <lur(  ni,  2,  u.  2  ;  4o6 
Colum,  299,  4^9 
Columliaiiiiiu,  -322 
Conus>ati<',  r_'l.  //.  1 
ComjKiuU'',  427 
Coiupcdt  s,  221 
rijniphi\ium,  2.57 
Clouclumatio,  <306 


Concuhinatus,  169 

Condere  oculos,  506 

Confarreatio,  157 

Congius,  479 

Conopivm,  306 

Conserva,  220 

Constructio  (of  books),  329 

Contubcrniura  of  the  slaves,  220 

Convenirc  in  raanum,  156,  167,  168 

Convivia  tenipestiva,  456 

Cookin<^  uten.>ils,  298 

Copta,  Copta  placenta,  468 

Coquina,  264 

Corinthian  brass,  18,  u.  9 

Cornua,  5 1 1 

Cornua  of  the  books,  32S 

Coronie,  496 

Corona  eonvivialis,  497 

Cors  of  a  villa,  60,  //.  5 

Cortina,  29S 

Cosmcta^  Miale  slaves,  217 

Covinus,  347 

Crater,  483 

Cralieula,  299 

Crematio,  516 

Crepida\  427 

Crepuiulia,  183 

Cribnim,  299 

Cnirilixion  ul  >laves,  223 

Cru-ta.  oU2 

Cru.^ta',  oO-2 

Crystallina,  302 

Cuba,  184 

Cubieularii,  212 

Cubietila,  260 

Cubital.  424 

Cuculius,  42:) 

Cucuuia,  29S 

Culcita,  2>6 

Culina,  261 

Cunitrus,  liiO 

Cunina,  1>;) 

Cup;i,  4.S7 

Cu[)boa)J>.  297 

Curst »ns.  213 

Curtains,  2-32,  276,  306 

Cyalhus,  179 

Cybiuni,  459 

Cymbiuni,  483 
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Cypress  before  the  domos  fnnesta, 
608 ;  round  the  funeral  pile,  517 

Dactyliothecae,  430 

Datatim  ludere,  400 

Day,  divisions  of  the,  314 

Dead,  interment  of,  606 

Decurioe  of  slaves,  203 

Decurio,  206 

Deductio  of  the  bride,  160 

Defrutum,  486 

Deliciie  of  the  ladies,  25,  n.  16 

Delphicre  (marble  tables).  111,  w.  4 

Demensum  of  the  slaves,  218 

Designator  funeris,  611 

DiaDta,  2G2 

Diapasraata,  378 

Diatreta  (diatrcti  calicos),  304 

Diffarcatio,  175 

Diffundfie  vinura,  487 

Discidiiim,  175 

Dispeiisator,  204 

Diversoriiim,  or  devcrsorium,  353 

Divortitmi,  175 

Dolabra,  1,  7*.  1 

Dolia,  48G 

Dominium,  178 

Domo  intordiecre,  101,  n.  3 

Domus,  as  opposed  to  insula,  231 

Doors,  manner  of  fastening  the,  281 

Dormitoria,  200 

Dress  of  the  men,  409 

. —  women,  431 

Drinks.  4 83 
Duldarius  4G8 

Ear-rini:s,  441 
Echinus,  401,  484 
Educati  n,  183 
Edusa,  183 
Ela^otht  .ia,  379 
Emancipatio,  181 
Erablemata,  302 
Endromis,  422 
Epichysis,  305,  480 
Epideipnides,  457 
Epistolte,  338 

Ergastulum,  221 ;  under  ground,  59, 
».  4 


Eruca,  466 

Eesedum,  346 

Etruria,  the  springs  of,  90,  n.  8 

Exedrae,  262 

Expiilsim  ludere,  400 

Faces  nuptiales,  160,  163 

Familia,  its  meaning,  161,  164,  19S  ; 

rustica  and  urbana,  202 
Famuli,  199 
Furreum  (libum),  at  the  confarreatiov 

163 
Fartor,  oinvriiQ^  469 
Fasciaj,  286,  424,  432 
Fatuii,  460 
Fatui,  moriones,  210 
Fauces,  in  the  house,  256 
Feet,  coverings  of,  424,  438     * 
Fenestra?,  276 
Fendia,  521 

Fercula  of  the  coena,  456 
Feriro  novemdiales,  520  , 
Fcronia,  temple  of,  55 
Fibula,  433 
Fire  and  water,  ceremony  of,  at  the 

marriage,  162 
Fires  in  Rome,  1,  w.  1 
Fisli,  459 
Flabella,  438 
Flamingo,  468 
Flammeum  of  the  bride,  165 
Floors,  270 
Focal ia,  424 
FoUis,  399 
Fores,  240 
Formice,  56 
Foruli,  323 
Forum  Appii,  62 
Frigidarium  in  the  baths,  335 
Fritillus,  498 
Frontes  of  the  books,  329 
Fulcra,  290 
Fullones,  448 
Funaks,  349 
Funalia,  309 
Funambuli,  210 
Fundi,  66 
Fungi,  466 
Funiculus,  308 
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Fanus,  publicum,  509;  indictiTum, 
610;  censorium^dlO;  acerbum,  610 

Furca,  carrying  the,  punisbment  of 
slaves,  223 

Galeola,  483 

Callus,  biographical  notice  of,  6,  n.  8 

Games,  social,  499 

Ganeum,  356 

Gardens,  358 

Garum,  461 

Gausapa,  295,  419,  443 

GeminaB  frontes  of  the  books,  329 

Gestatio,  361 

Glass,  303,  373 

Glutinatores,  329 

Gnomon,  318 

Gobius,  459 

Grabatus,  291 

Gneco  more  bibere,  128,  n.  6;  130, 

n.  9 
Grassatores,  54,  «.  28 
, Green-houses,  363 
.Gust us,  gustatio,  gustatorium,  456 
Gutturniura,  306 
Guttus,  305,  480 
Gymnastic  exercises,  399 

Hair,  428,  439 

Halteres,  404 

Harpastimi,  403 

Hats,  423 

Head,  coverings  for  the,  423 

Heredipi'ta',  74,  n.  8 

Hexaclinon,  108,  «.  11;  474 

Hexaphoron,  314 

Hippodromus.  3G1 

Holosirica,  442 

Honey,  the  best  and  worst  kinds  of, 

467 
Horarium,  320 
Horoloijia  snlaria,  318 
Uorologium,  320 
Hortulanu;!,  3.59 
Hospitcs,  22G 
Household  utensils,  285 
House,  the  Uuinaii,  230 
Humatio,  517 
Hydromcli,  484 


Hypocanstum,  278 
Hypogsea,  267 

latraliptas,  208 

niumination  of  towns,  81,  ft.  19 

Imagines  majorum,  16,  611 

clypeataB,  16,  «.  4 

Imbrices,  269 
Imitatio  runs,  67,  «.  21 
Impluvium,  64,  w.  13  ;  267 
Incitega,  484 
Indumentum,  437 
Indusium  or  intusium,  416 
Infidibula,  299 
Inns,  361 
Instita,  433 
Instrumentum,  286 
Insulae,  5,  «.  8;  232 
Interjungere,  51,  n.  22 
Interula,  432 
*l7rvo\«j3ijff,  382 

Janitor,  211 

Janitrix,  211 

Janua,  240 

Jecur  anseris,  462 

Jcntaculum,  452 

Jogum,  164 

Jus  lari  clavi,  105,  n.  5 

Jus  osculi,  226 

Justa  facere,  506 

Jus  trium  liberorum,  177 

Kitchen,  264 
Korra/jof,  504 

Labrum,  306,  388 

Lacorna,  420,  444 

Lacertus,  459 

Lacoiiicum,  386 

Lacrymatorics,  519 

Lactarius,  460 

Lactuca,  45(5,  465 

Laounaria,  276 

Lwna,  422 

Lampadaria,  313 

Lamps,  luccrnie,  309  ;  triclinares  and 
cubiculares,  310;  polymixi,  310;  se- 
pulcrales,310,  521;  in  the  baths,  372 
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Lances,  479 
Lanipcndia,  448 
Lapis  specularis,  277,  342 
Laquearii,  275 
Lararium,  263 
Lar  vialis,  49 
Lasanum,  298 
LatemfE,  314 

Laternarii,  lampadarii,  216 
Latrina,  265 
Laudatio  funebris,  615 
Lavatrina,  389 
Lebes,  298,  306 

Lectica,  34 ;  aperta,  342 ;  with  win- 
dows and  shutters,  342;    when  it 
first  came  into  fashion,  345 ;  fune- 
bris, 513 
Lecticarii,  213 

Lecti  triclinares,    summus,    medius, 
imus,  rank  of  the  places  upon  them, 
470 
Lectores,  208 
Lectus,  285 

Lectus,   gcnialis   or   adversus,    247; 
cubicularis,     290 ;     lucubratorius, 
291 ;  funebris,  508 
Lcp^s,  cover!  ii-^s  of  the,  423 
Leprumina,  4-52 
Lentiscus,  122,  n.  20 
Lepesta,  483 
Lepus,  465 
Letter,  338 
Levana,  183 
Lex  Oppia,  345 
Libation,  132,  w.  12 
Liberalia,  197 
Libitinariiis,  507 

Librurii,  209 ;  for  the  library,  324 ; 
a  studiis,  32,  «.  4;  ad  raaiuim  or  ab 
epi.stolis,  339  ;  as  bookbinders,  331; 
as  booksellers,  335 
Library,  322 
Libri,  325 
Libripens,  71,  n.  4 
Licinus,  71,  «.  2 
Licita  consuetudo,  169 
Lightinj^,  manner  of,  308 
Ligula,  478 
Limen,  240 


Linen,  443 
Linosterna,  444 
Lintea,  395 
Linum,  444 
Literati,  208 
Lixivium,  449 
Loculi,  298 
Lomentum,  379 
Lora,  486 
Lucemae,  309 

Lucrine  lake,  pleasure  parties  there- 
on, 95 ;  oysters  therefrom,«^461 
Lucus  Camoenarum,  41,  n.  2 
Lndere  par  impar,  504 
Ludi  magistri,  191 
Ludiones,  210 
Ludus  duodecim  scriptonun,  502 

latrunculorum,  502 

Lunula,  426 
Lupanaria,  91 
Lupus,  459 
Lustratio,  183 

of  the  corpse,  520 


Lychnuchi,  309 

pensiles,  314 


Lycoris,  83,  n.  24 

Mffiniana,  268 

Magister  convivii,  126,  #i.  2 

Malluvium,  306 

MamiUare,  432 

Manalis,  306 

Mancipia  viliora,  201 

Mandne,  303 

Mango,  200 

Manni,  small  horses,  350 

Mantelia,  476 

Manus,  in  manum  esse,  156 

Mappaj,  476 

Marble,  the  different  kinds  of,    16, 

n.6 
Marriage  among  the  Eomans,  155 
Matella,  300 
Materfamilias,  168 
Matrimonium  justum  et  non  jostum, 

155 
Matrona,  168 
Meals,  451 
Mediastini,  216 
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Medici,  207 ;  their  estimation  among 
the  Komans,  207;  ah  oculis,  etc., 
208 

Melimela,  364 

Memhrana,  326,  329 

Men,  dress  of  the,  409 

Mena,  459 

Mensae  citrorc,  294 

laniarifp,  296 

secunda',  4-36 

Meracius  bihere,  129,  ;?.  7 

Mereiula,  4.3  i 

Merum  bibere,  129,  u.  7 

Miliarium,  298 

Mimi,  210;  at  funerals,  oU 

Minerval,  19o 

Wiuium,  15,  n.  2 ;  327 

ISIinturir.r.  5^3 

Mirrors,  290 

Mt(TC(u  fxva^ova  (TvfirroTav,  4,  n.  4 

Mistarium,  483 

Mitra,  440 

Mixing  of  the  wine,  28,  ti.  7 

Molfv,  265 

Monilia,  440 

Monopodia,  294 

Monumentnm.  522 

^loriones,  210,  470 

Mosaic  work,  271 

Moss  in  th(!  impluviura,  64,  u.  13 

Mufjilis,  459 

Mulh'iks  427 

MuUus,  459 

Mulsum,  457,  493 

^lura^na,  459 

Murex,  460 

Muria,  461 

Murrhuia  vases,  304 

Musivum,  271 

Mustum  calcatum,  486 

X.Tnia,  511 
Nani,  210 
Nanus,  300 
Nardinum,  378 
Nassiterna,  306 
Ncckhiccs,  441 
Negotiatores,  206 
Night,  its  dlNisious,  314 


Nitmm,  449 

Nodus,  439 

Nomenclator,  212 

Nomina  hibere,  131,  n,  10 

Notarii,  33,  n.  4 

NoTemdialia,  520 

Numidae,  213 

Numidian  hens,  60,  n.  6 

Nuneii,  215 

Nundina,  a  Goddess,  183 

Nundinae,  days  of  the  lustratio  and 

ovo^aQtaia,  183 
Nuptia^,  159 
Nutrices,  189 

Obiccs  pessuli,  282 
Obsonator,  409 
Octophoron,  344 
Oeuhirii,  208 
Odores  on  the  corpse,  517 
(Eci,  261 
(Enophorus,  488 
Olera,  452 
Olives,  365,  467 
011a,  298 
Olus,  466 
'OvofiaOeffiaj  183 
Opisthographa,  328 
Opus  sectile,  271 
Orbes  citrei,  474 
Orca>,  488 
Ordinarii,  204 
Omatriees,  216 
t)ssilegiura,  518 
Ostiarius,  2,  211 
Ostium,  240 
Ostreaj,  460 

Pacta,  171 
TiBdagogi,  188 
Ptcnuia,  418 
Paganica,  399 
PaUestra,  405 
Palimpsestus,  328 
Palla,  434 
Palumbi,  62,  n.  10 
Palus,  404 
Papyrus,  325 
Paragaudx^  446 
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Paradtse,  211 

Parchment,  326 

Parentalia,  621 

Par  impar  ludere,  504 

Paropsides,  479 

Passer,  469 

Pastilli,  468 

Patagium,  435 

Paterae,  481 

Paterfamilias,  163 

Patibulum,  223,  281 

Patina,  299,  461,  479 

Patria  potestas,  178 

Pavimentum  sectile,  270 

Pecten,  461 

Pectinata,  268 

Peculium  of  the  slaves,  219 

Pedisequi,  212 

Pellex,  169 

Pellis,  342 

Pelorides,  460 

PelTis,  306 

Peniculi,  307 

Pergula;,  268,  365 

Peristylium,  259 

Pero,  426 

Pessulus,  282 

Petasus,  423 

Petauristae,  210 

Petorritum,  348 

Pheasants,  61,  w.  8;  462 

Phimus,  498 

Phiala?,  481 

Phocnicopterus,  463 

Pica  salutatrix,  240 

Pigeons,  61,  «,  9;  462 

PUa,  299,  390 

Pila  trigonalis,  402 

Pilcatus,  122,  «.  16;  201 

Pilentura,  347 

Pileus,  423 

Pinacotheca,  263 

Piscina  in  the  Bjiths,  375 

Piscinae,  or  vivaria  piscium,  460 

Pisticura,  242 

Pistores,  452,  468 

Pistrinum,  265 

Plaga?,  342 

Plumarius,  288 


PlumatsB  Testes,  288 

Pluteos,  291 

Pocillatores,  470 

Pocula  grammitiea,  483 

Podia,  267 

PoUinctor,  607 

Polubmm,  306 

Pompa,  610 

Pompeii,  description  of  the  baths  o/ 
369 

Popina,  364 

Porca  prsecidanea,  606 

Porcelli,  468 

Porous  Trojanns,  121,  n.  15 

Pomim  sectile  et  capitatom,  466 

Porta  Capena,  47,  65 

Porta  Metia,  223 

Posca,  a  drink  of  the  lower  claneiy 
77,  n.  14 

Post,  between  Home  and  the  pro- 
vinces, 99,  fi.  2 

Poetes,  240 

Posticum,  242 

Potina,  183 

Preeco,  201,  609 

Praefectus  vigilum,  1,  n,  1 

Prsefericulum,  306 

Pnefica,  311 

Prcefica),  511 

Praegustatores,  470 

Prandium,  464 

Priapus,  468 

Procurator,  204 

Procus,  170 

Professio  of  children,  484 

Programmata,  44,  n,  8 

Promulsidare,  478 

Promulsis,  456 

Promus,  205 

PronuboD,  160,  166 

Psilothrum,  429 

Pueri  patrimi  et  matrimi,  160 

Pugillares,  338 

Puis,  452 

Pulvini,  111,  n.  3;  garden-borders, 
360 

Pumiliones,  210 

Purple  garments,  447 

Pyrgus,  498 
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Quadrantal,  479 
Qualee-quales,  216 

Beiatiyes  of  a  Homan  familia,  227 

Relics,  18,  ft.  8 

Bemancipatio,  176 

Repagula,  283 

Bepositoria,  478 

Bepotia,  166 

Bepudium,  171,  175 

Bestes,  286 

Beticulum,  440 

Rhcda,  348 

Bhodian  hens,  60,  n,  7 

Bhombus,  469 

Bh}'tium,  483 

Bicinium,  438 

Bings,  429  ;  not  taken  off  the  corpse, 

506 
Bogus,  517 
Bosaria,  362 
Boses  for  chaplets,  497 
'PvTov  (drinking-horn),  483 

Saccus  Tinarius,  490 
Sacrarium,  263 
Salinum,  479 
Salutatio  matutina,  227 
Salutigeruli  pueri,  215 
Salve  on  the  threshold,  240 
Sandapila,  513 
Bapa,  486 
Sarcophagi,  517 
Sartago,  299 
Savo,  56 
Scabella,  294 
Scarana,  294 
Scapliium,  395 
Scapi  cardinales,  241 
Scarus,  460 

Schol(c,  in  the  baths,  388 
Schools,  186 
Scinipodium,  291 
Scirpus,  308 
Scobis,  122,  n.  18 
Scopie,  122,  w.  18;  307 
Scissor,  469 
Scribte,  209,  324 


Scrinium,  323,  332 

Scyphus,  481 

SedHe,  292 

Sella,  292 ;  gestatoria,  343 

Semicinctinm,  432 

Sepultora,  516 

Sera,  281 

SerisB,  487 

Serica,  442 

Sericaria,  443 

Sesterces,  their  yalue,  295 

Sextarius,  479 

Shell-fish,  460 

Sigilla,  302 

Sigma,  474 

Silentiarii  in  the  familia,  206 

Silicemium,  520 

Siligneos,  467 

Silk,  for  dresses,  442 

Simpulum,  305,  480 

Simpuvium,  306,  480 

Sindon,  444 

Sinuessa,  56 

Sinus  (of  the  toga),  413 

Siphones,  1,  ft.  1 

Situlus,  300 

SlaTe-family,  198 

slaTc-dealers,  venalitii,  200 

price  of  slaves,  201 

number  of  slaves,  203 

names  and  classes,  204-17 

position  and  treatment,  217 

punishment,  220 

their  apartments,  264 
Smegmata,  378 
Social  Games,  499 
Solaria,  267 
Solarium,  318 
Soleaj,  424 
Solium,  293,  388 
Solum,  270 
Sordidati,  105,  ft.  4 
Sparsiones  in  the  theatre,  45,  ft.  8 
Specularia,  277,  342 
Spharisterium,  406 
Spina,  160 

Spoils  on  the  doors,  8,  n.  9 
Spoliatorium,  372 
Sponda  orciniana,  513 
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Sponda  and  pluteus  on  the  Icctus,  291 

Spongiae,  307 

Sponsalia,  170 

SportelliB,  230 

Sportula,  228 

Stemmata,  15,  n.  3 

Stibadium,  474 

Stola,  433 

Stork,  463 

Stragula  vestis,  287 

Street-lighting  at  Rome,  80,  w.  19 

Strigiles,  393 

Strophium,  432 

Structor,  469 

Subsellia,  294 

Subserica,  442 

Subucula,  416 

Sudatio,  386 

Suggrunda,  269 

Sulphuratffi  institor  mercis,  44,  «.  1 

Sumen,  464 

Supellex,  285 

Superstitions  of  the  ancients,  118,  n. 

12 
Suppams,  417 
Suppromus,  206 
Suspensura?,  386 
Symphoniaci,  210,  470 
Synthesis,  vestis  coenatoria,  420,  444 

TabeUae,  332,  339 

Tabellarii,  339 

Tabornae,  46,  n.  9 ;  266 
of  the  librarii,  335 
of  the  tonsores,  429 
diversoria)  or  meritori?e,  354 

Tables,  294 

Table-utensils,  476 

Tablinum,  254 

Tabula,  190 

Tabula  lusoria,  502 

Tabuke  nuptialos,  164 

Tajdae,  308 

Tali,  499 

Tecta,  269 

Tegula3,  269 

Teraplum  Feronia?,  55,  «.  31 

Tepidarium,  885 

Terracina,  66 


Tessara,  227,  499 
Testum,  299 
TextrinsB,  289 
Textrinum,  448 
Thalassio,  161 
Thericulenm,  481 
Thermae,  389 
Thermopolium,  355 
Tibicines,  611 
Tin®,  488 
Tintinnabula,  241 
Tirocinium  fori,  193 
Titulus,  of  the  books,  329 

of  the  slaves  when  sold,  200 

of  the  imagines,  16,  >f.  4 

of  the  tomb,  622 

on  the  amphora  of  wine,  488 
Toga,  408 

introduced  by  the  Etmscans,  409 

its  form,  410 

modes  of  adjusting  it,  411 
Toga  meretricum,  435 
Toga  virilis,  when  adopted,  196 

why  libera,  197 
Toga  pretexts,  183, 409 

picta,  288 

Togam  mortui  somnnt,  507 
ToUere  liberos,  183 
Tomacula,  464 
Tomentum,  286,  617 
Tomus,  330 
Tonsor,  428 
Tonstrinte,  75,  428 
Tooth-picks,  128 
Torus,  286 
Topiarii,  359 
Toralia,  290,  477 
Toreuma,  304 
ToreutflB,  19 
Transenna,  278 
Trapezophorae,  296 
Trichorum,  269 
Triclinares  servi,  469 
Triclinia,  261,  469 

the  lecti,  471 

rank  of  the  different  places,  472 

position  of  the  host,  473 
Tricliniarcha,  469 
Trientes,  480 
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Trigcyi,  402 

Tripods,  297 

Triumphator,  8,  «.  9  ;  184,  516 

Triumyiri  capitales  et  noctumi,   1, 

«.  1 
TrulljB,  299 
Trulleum,  306 
Tubce,  611 
Tubcra,  466 
Tunica  recta  or  regilla,  164 

of  the  women,  432 

of  the  men,  416 
Turdus,  463 

Turres,  61,  w.  9;  66,  w.  1 
Turtures,  62,  n.  10 
Tutulus,  440 

riva,  286 

UmbelLT,  438 

Umber,  463 

Umbilicus  of  the  books,  328 

Umbo  of  the  toga,  414 

Umbra?,  112,  n.  6;  474 

Unctorium,  379 

Unijuentarium,  394 

Urecoli  ministratorii,  488,  495 

Urceus,  300 

Urna,  299,  479 

Urn;e,  521 

Ustrina,  517 

Usurpatio  trinoctii,  169 

Usus,  168 

Uxor,  168 

Tairitanus,  184 

Valv;r,  278,  281 

Varronis  inventum,  29,  w.  3 

Vasa,  300 

Vas  potorium,  395 

Vegetables,  465 

Vela  in  the  theatres,  45,  w.  8 

house,  252,  277,  306 

on  the  carriages,  342 
Velarii,  276 
Ventralia,  424 
Venus,  or  Vcnereus,  at  dice,  498 


Vemae,  202 
Versipelles,  120 
Veru,  299 
Vespillones,  607 
Vessels  for  holding  liquids,  300 
Vestem  mutare,  417 
Vestes  stragulffi,  287 
Vestiarii,  448 
Vestibulum,  237 
Via  Appia,  39  ;  62,  «.  35 
Viator,  65^  n.  30 
Vicarius,  204 
Vigiles,  1,  w.  1 

Villa  rustica,  plan  of,  58,  w.  4 
rustica  et  pseudo-urbana,  dis- 
tinction between,  58,  «.  3 
Villicus,  359 
Violaria,  362 
Viridarii,  362 
Visceratio,  521 
Vitelliani,  338 
Vivaria  piscium,  460 
Volema,  364 
Volsella?,  429 
Vulgares,  211 
Vulnerarii,  208 
Vulva,  464 

Walls,  272 

Warming,  method  of,  278 

Wiudow-gardens,  365 

Windows,  276 

Wine,  485 

process  of  making  it,  486 

doliare,  or  de  cupa,  487 

process  of  clearing  it,  489 

colour,  491 

the  different  sorts,  492 

how  mixed,  493 
Women,  their  position,  152 

dress  of  the,  431 

Words  of  abuse,  76,  n.  13 

Xystus,  360 

Zythum,  485 
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